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LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON, ESQ 
AUTHOR OF “COLIN CLINK,” “ BILBERRY THURLAND,” &c. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. W. Buss. 


CHAPTER THE First. 


THE VAULTS UNDER THE ADELPHI, 


LaTE one night in the month of October, 18—; so late that the 
hands of St. Martin’s church, hard by, pointed close upon midnight, a 
woman, not indifferently clothed, nor otherwise of mean appearance, was 
seen hurrying along Charing-cross and the Strand, having apparently 
come in a direction somewhere west of the locality now mentioned. In 
her arms. she bore a bundle, for such it seemed, but which, from the 
position wherein she supported it, as well as by the shape, evidently con- 
tained one of those little mites of humanity that nature consigns, after 
months of anxiety and pain, to the love and care of its parents through 
the travails of the world without. 

The. woman had just come from the house of a medical man who a 
short time before she quitted his door, had returned hastily in a coach 
from a mansion in row, along the pavement before which was 
strewn a quantity of new trampled straw, so significantly indicative that 
within was sickness too deep to be endured only in silence, and pain that 
could not survive under aggravation. 

Yes, within that house lay the pale mother of the child we have just 
seen so untimely and so unfitly carried through an October blast at an 
hour so late. She herself knew it not, for as yet she even knew not that 
she was herself alive. 

But a month before this night, her husband, Sir Stephen Wood- 
houselee, had died—the Lady Lavinia was at once a widow and a mother. 
Grief between then and now had been busy in the poor work of marring 
female beauty, and wasting strength that better had been happily pre- 
served for the time of a woman's deepest endurance. But Providence 
had willed it otherwise, and cast the two greatest troubles of nature, 
nee and Life, together, upon the devoted head of the lady of Wood- 

lee. 

Under these circumstances, our common pature seems to teach us that 


avarice, however relentless, would for -" give way to humanity ; and 
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the heart of treachery itself be lost in the deep and double sorrows of the 
afflicted. But experience teaches us that sometimes the heart most 
hardens where most it ought to feel, and that helplessness and pain onl 
stimulate, by the advantages they offer, that iron-handed avarice which 
else they would, in a generous bosom, wholly disarm. 

In the same room with the poor widowed mother, we must draw the 
reader's particular attention to a lady clothed in the deepest mourning, 
covered to profusion with the outward signs and “ mockery of woe” for 
the loss of her own brother, Sir Stephen; but who, in her heart, never 
wept when the vault was opened for his remains, since his removal out of 
the way had opened before her a free path to the attainment of a great 
object, which never could have been achieved had he lived even only one 
month longer, and once thrown his protection over the child that ought 
to have succeeded him as heir. That great object was the possession of 
his extensive and valuable property. 

Mrs. Thoroton, the lady whom we have thus introduced, was the only 
surviving sister of Sir Stephen Woodhouselee, and, providing he should 
die childless, the sole heiress to all his estates. 

Some months before, her heart had been filled with bitterness at the 
anticipation of a babe that should step before her, and in all probability 
for ever shut out herself and her husband from the remotest chance of 
ever enjoying the family estates. Hence, in conjunction with her hus- 
band, she had planned various clever stratagems in order, if possible, to 
divert the expected course of events, and to turn them into a channel 
more immediately and certainly advantageous to herself. All these, how- 
ever, had failed, until, in the midst of her despair, the death of Sir 
Stephen, her brother, revived her with renewed and more certain hope. 
With him in the way she could do nothing—out of it, she might do 
every thing. His widow was about to give birth to the heir upon whom 
all her fortunes or her misfortunes depended. Did he survive to be 
brought up by his mother, her prospects were for ever ruined. Could 
she succeed in clandestinely getting him out of the way, those fortunes 
were as assuredly made. The step, then, to be taken was no longer 
equivocal or doubtful. 

Accordingly the plan was cautiously and deliberately arranged, and, 
after a brief negotiation, both medical man and nurse were induced to 
connive at the design she had formed, of taking away the infant at the 
period of its birth, and afterwards persuading her sister, its mother, that 
it had either been born dead, or had died and been carried away imme- 
diately afterwards. 

This plan, then, had been successfully executed on the night when our 
tale commences, while complete success was promised to it from the fact 
that the poor sufferer herself was in a condition which rendered it utter! 
impossible she could be conscious of any thing respecting either herself 
or - posthumous son. 

According to the arrangements which Mrs. Thoroton, her husband, 
the doctor, and the nurse had conjointly made, the boy was carried away 
shortly after his birth, and consigned to the care of that poor woman in 
whose arms we have already seen him ; disregardless of the fact that 
to the sorrows of the widow and the mother, they were adding those 
almost more painful ones of her being informed, at that fearful time, that 
she was also a new young mother without a child. 


Mrs. Thoroton herself undertook the difficult task of making this 
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LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 3 


unavoidable explanation ; and that she did so with becoming delicacy, 
tenderness, and sisterly sympathy, the following scene, which shortly 
afterwards took place between the two, will sufficiently testify. 

‘Where is my child?” asked the Lady Lavinia, as for the first time 
she recovered sense and speech, ‘ bring it to me, sister, and | shall be 
happy.” 

“Soon, Linny, very soon,”” replied Mrs. Thoroton, “ but you must 
not be disturbed just now ; keep yourself calm and quiet, and then I 
hope it will all prove as we wish at last.” 

“Oh, mercy, mercy !” cried the mother, ‘‘ what can be amiss? what 
ails it ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” answered Mrs. Thoroton, “ we have all seen to 
it, so 1 trust you will rest contented. If you agitate yourself P 

“ But is it like my husband, my dear, good husband 7’ demanded the 
lady ; “if I could but see his face again in that blessed baby 1 should 
soon recover, very soon. Bless both their dear hearts? I shall never get 
over his loss I know; and yet I ought, for the sake of this pretty sweet 
thing, which will die without me.” 

“ There, there, good lady,” interrupted the nurse, “do not talk, you 
must not talk now, indeed. Be calm, be calm.” 

‘“‘ But let me see it! why not let me see it?’’ demanded the mother. 
‘<T must see it, and then I shall be quiet—I will do any thing then—I 
will do just as you tell me—I will be firm, and bear it all !” 

But as she promised firmness, the “sorrowful water,” as Shakspeare 
terms it, came resolutely to her eyes, and she wept deeply in sad contra 
diction to the tongue that had spoken without knowing what nature 
could or could not bear. 

Mrs. Thoroton again requested her to be pacified; comforted her with 
the cold comfort, that we all had our troubles; and exhorted her so far to 
fortify herself against every possible evil and mischance that might come 
upon her, as to be enabled to resist, with becoming strength and fortitude, 
such griefs as providence in its wisdom dealt out, at one time or another, 
to every individual, even the most favoured of the human race. 

This speech seemed so much like a prelude, or introduction to bad news, 
that the Lady Lavinia started with convulsive energy on hearing it, and 
half deliriously demanded if her child were dead? 

“ The Lord,”—muttered her sister, whiningly, and making a pretence 
to weep, “the Lord giveth, my dear sister, and the lord taketh away.” 

* Ah!” shrieked the unhappy mother, ‘‘ my child is gone—he is gone 
from me, and I have never seen him!” andso she shrieked again and 
fainted. 

“ Nurse!” observed Mrs. Thoroton, coldly and unmoved, as she turned 
from the couch where her sister lay, “ it is over now,—the worst is done, 
and she will not feel it so much again. I leave her to your care. If she 
inquire more, you know what particulars to tell her;” and here she whis- 
pered over again some former lesson—‘* she already knows the child was 
aboy; tell her he was unfitting for her to see, and born without life. Re- 
member now, remember, for all our stories must agree. Keep counsel, 
we are safe enough now, and you shall be well rewarded.” 

So saying, she stepped in stately manner gut of the room, without even 
once more casting a look upon the wretckeéd mother whom she had thus 


vilely deceived and betrayed. 
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4 LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 


“ Let me die,” exclaimed the Lady Lavinia, when again she came to her- 
self, “‘ would that God would let me die, for every thing is gone now; yes, 
every thing, every thing! I feel like the only thing in the world—too 
miserable to endure. Oh, my Saviour—oh, God! pity these woes and take 
me to my husband and my child !—my child, I say,—my boy, my darling 
boy!” 

“And again was that wan face buried in the pillow, and the piteous voice 
lost in dumb unconsciousness. 

Meantime, to change the scene, the woman in the Strand with the 
living baby on her arm was overtaken by a storm. One of those driving 
storms of fierce rain and hail which clear the streets of London suddenly, 
as might a plague. Every alley and entrance court was crowded with 
those who were incapable or unwilling to pay for better shelter ; every 
recess of a door that offered partial protection contained its compact little 
body of passengers ; every projection screened some miserable creature or 
other of the night; while tavern and tap-room harboured thickly-packed 
hosts of the vitiated and depraved, who preferred such sanctuary to that 
of any other building in the whole vast mass. The lights in the lamps 
along each side of the way flickered, strained, and roared as the gust half- 
strangled them while it passed; the torrent rushed furiously down the 
gutters, stopped up the incapable sewers, and flooded the streets ;\ while 
one solitary coach remained upon the stand near Somerset House, mau 
and horse alike bearing the brunt of the tempest with down-bent heads, 
but otherwise as heedless as the stones beneath their feet. Now and then 
some carriage would drive furiously along, throwing up the pooled water 
and mud from between the stones higher than the window-tops ; or some 
solitary cur with meekly slouched ears and eyes half closed against the 
pelting of the rain, scour spiritlessly along under cover of the wall ; em- 
phatically expressing by the peculiar hanging of his tail, what kind of 
opinion he privately entertained respecting the weather. 

Still the woman with the infant perseveringly kept on along the south 
side of the Strand. Her own clothing, as well as that of the child she 
carried, was sodden almost to the skin, and hung in straight and heavy 
folds around her. Slight, however, was the solicitude she evinced for her 
own comfort, as she once rested her foot upon a door-step in order to take 
off some of her own covering additionally to wrap up the little stranger 
that had thus singularly been placed in her keeping. 

“ Poor little thing !” muttered she, as she adjusted the clothes about it, 
“he'll never know what it is to have a mother, nor his mother what it is 
to have him! Lack-a-day, poor creatures I pity you both.” 

And then she hugged it closer to her bosom, and trudged onwards 
patiently through rain and mire without once even attempting to seek 
shelter where many others had securely found it. 

When arrived at the top of one of the side streets leading to the 
Thames, she stopped and looked around. The voice of a distant watch- 
man, as he gruffly called the hour, came distinctly on the passing blast; 
but other guardians of the night who kept watch in her more immediate 
vicinity, had crept under cover of their boxes, and left the coast clear for 
any one who might perchance have a reason for taking advantage of such 
a circumstance. 


No eye was upon her, and almost before any one could have been 


turned thitherwards she had disappeared down the dark, steep, and slip- 
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street, at the bottom of which the Adelphi Buildings confronted her, 
and the arched gaping vaults beneath them, affording various passages to 
the water-side, opened their black entrance below. 

We shall scarcely err in venturing to assert, that the vaults here alluded 
to constitute one of the most remarkable curiosities, and at the same time 
one of the least noticed, in the whole range of the metropolis. The en- 
trance to them is through Durham Street and Durham Yard; a spot on 
which formerly stood Durham House, belonging to the earls and lords of 
that name. The inclined plane, forming the ancient bank of the Thames, 
commences precipitately at the line of streets continuous with Maiden Lane, 
at the back of the Adelphi Theatre, and descends more rapidly as it nears 
the water's edge. The entrance to the vaults is of a semi-circular form; 
and immediately over it is the exhibition room, containing the models of 
machinery applic ‘able to the useful arts, for which premiums have been 
awarded by the Society of Arts. For the space of about fifteen yards 
within the entrance, and on either side from the ordinary cart-way to the 
wall, the floor of the vaults is strewn with rubbish and filth of all imagin- 

able kinds. To the right and left the dismal arches stretch into an 
extent absolutely indefinite, from the gloomy darkness in which they are 
enveloped. In various parts of the roof may be perceived certain blocks 
of stone, which probably formed a portion of the ancient structure of 
Durham House ; while here and there large masses of brick-work meet 
the eye, forcibly torn from their places by the combined brute force of the 
coal-heavers, and of the animals they employ ; ; although for some short 
distance within the entrance the wall on each side is protected by a rude 
and heavy wooden railing, which also serves the additional purpose of pre- 
venting passengers from falling into a second and lower pit, which leads to 

a sort of underground stabling. In the several arches are massive doors 
stoengthioned with iron-bolted lozenge bars, and still further secured by 
strong padlocks. A solitary lampor two glimmers here and there, just 
making darkness visible but nothing more. Altogether the Adelphi vaults 
afford a much more singular and interesting sight than is often paid well 
for to be seen. 

Arrived at the bottom, again she cast a hurried glance around—hesi- 
tated a moment, and entered with adegree of caution which showed that 
no eye could see a yard in advance, and: that the feet alone must guide. 

Comparatively few of the people who inhabit this mighty city, would 
believe, without occular demonstration, that from the very midst of the 
eternally busy town, out of the bustle, turmoil, noise, and life of that great 
artery of London, the far-famed Strand, it is possible at a few strides to 
transport one’s-self into a dark and silent range of underbuilt vaults, dimly 
enlivened with arrow slits, that throw daylight down only 1 in occasional 
beams and specks; and which by their vaulted and massive roofs, their 
extent and silence, might readily be mistaken for the dungeon-cellars 
beneath some old feudal castle, or the crypts of a deserted cathedral. 

At the present time the massy doors ‘which formerly used to close up 
nightly the entrance to these vaults, are rusted upon their hinges and 
rendered immovable through neglect and the accumulation of rubbish 
about them. Hence the places they formerly shut in are open by night 
as well as by day, and latterly have becomgpretty often the resort and 
refuge of otherwise roofless outcasts, to whom even the penny lodging- 
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6 LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 


houses of St. Giles’s refuse a few hours’ shelter during darkness. But 
at the time of which we are more particularly speaking, they had not been 
appropriated by that class of unfortunates, and consequently afforded as 
much secrecy and security for the parties whom we shall soon see collected 
there, as might the recesses of the Peak Cavern itself in the very heart of 
stony Derbyshire. 

As the woman previously spoken of entered with her little charge, she 
walked some distance downwards in a straight course, and then cautiously 
turned to the left; treading upon soft, dry earth and straw, with which the 
ground was covered, so noiselessly, that, even without effort, her footfalls 
were rendered next to inaudible even to the individual whom she expected, 
and had gone to meet there. 

Having advanced some distance further, and within a short space of 
another turning to the right which led directly to the water side, she 

aused doubtfullyjand listened. Scarcely half a minute could have elapsed 
while she stood thus, before a voice in the dark void space to the left was 
heard in a solemn and confident, but low tone, as it said, 

“ Black as the night is, | know you, daughter ; advance, and lay your 
burden down.” 

A low growl or two of thunder, apparently far down on the horizon 
over the river to the south, had before been heard; but as the woman 
obeyed this summons it increased in loudness, and as she advanced, a faint 
flash of lightning which brightened the dead waters outside, and obscurely 
penetrated the mouth of the vault which opened on the Thames side, 
showed her the gaunt figure of a man standing upright in the corner, 
and holding between the forefinger and thumb of his left hand a erystal 
of the form and size of aa ordinary hen’s egg, into which he was at the 
moment deeply engaged in looking. 

Though the light was gone as instantly as it had been produced, she 
found on approaching him that the crystal itself still remained visible. 
It looked like an orb of dull light, exactly cireumscribed by its own 
dimensions, but incapable of giving out the least light upon even the 
closest surrounding objects. 

“The child is a boy, Agatha, is it not ?’’ demanded the man. 

“ Tt is.”” 

“True. I know it. He was born at seven minutes past six to-night, 
was he not ?” 

“ He was, father.” 

“True. And he cried once, and only once, when the doctor forced 
him from the bosom of his unconscious mother ?” 

“ He did not tell me that,” replied the woman. 

“It is true nevertheless,” answered the astrologer ; “ I have seen it all 
by the aid of this faithful spirit in the crystal. And more than that, 
Agatha—I can tell you that the Lady Thoroton and all her associates 
will lose their labour. Do as they will with him he must escape with life. 
In this place I have seen all that has passed out of it respecting him since 
the moment of his birth. The stars pronounce his greatness, and man 
cannot hinder it. If we throw him into the river, he will live. If we 
try to strangle him, some seeming accident will save him. If they were 
to dash his head against this wall, 2 chance unseen would give him power 
to survive. His life is written here, in this stone, and none but He who 
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controls the stars can turn his fate from what is written. Look here. 
See for yourself, daughter, and be convinced 

Agatha was in truth the magician’s own daughter. She was familiar 
with his power, if power it really were, and feared not to place her eye to 
the crystal as she had often done before when he commanded her. The 
moment she did so, it seemed as though the whole air was light, yet she 
could see nothing but the strange Geures and new scenes pictured like 
living shadows in that glass. ‘There was much seeming confusion amongst 
them as though strife, and contention, and evil passions and good, were 
violently exercised to obtain one little object, and that object distinctly 
was a child. Then imperceptibly the scene grew into one composed 
almost wholly of children of both sexes, classitied according to their sex, 
and somewhat quaintly, though uniformly dressed. Afterw ards it 
changed to one representing the interior of some building, in which many 
bright and distinct columns were visible, with jars, bottles, and the like, 
abundantly spread around. In the midst was a boy about fifteen, busily 
employed upon something which seemed like a picture; but be fore 
Agatha could have time particularly to scrutinise it, a Gece blow from 
some unseen arm dashed the crystal rapidly from the hands of her father, 
and at the same time a voice equally passionate in its tone exclaimed, 

“ Away, thou fool and liar with these devils’ looking-glasses!_ Every 
word is false. Our labour is not lost, and shall not be lost.” 

‘¢ Mr. Thoroton,”’ said Saul the astrologer, quietly and without making 
the least attempt to interrupt him, “ your face is familiar to me even in 
the dark. Iknow the extent of your power, and feel my own. Proceed 
as best you please.” 

“T’ll see into that glass,” exclaimed Mr. Thoroton, who had secretly 
watched Agatha from the physician’s house and dodged her hither in 
order to satisfy himself of the actual destination of the child, and that his 
orders were obeyed. 

“Then pick it up,” replied Saul, for the crystal now Jay on the ground, 
where it had been thrown by the violence of the blow, but still ‘showed 
itself distinctly like a phosphoric substance in the night. 

Thoroton stooped to take hold of it, but somehow, he could not tell 
why, it slipped from between his fingers. He tried again and again, yet 
every time with no better success. At length the light which had guided 
him to it went out, and all three stood in darkness the most intense. 

“I said | knew your power,” remarked Saul, who had nev er yet once 
moved from the spot on which he stood ; “ and now see mine.” 

In a moment the crystal was in his wey without his even stooping to 
the ground, and as light as before. 

“J have read his ‘life for twice seven years,” continued Saul, “ and 
no human power can prevent that life coming to pass in action, any more 
than at the moment of his birth it could have dashed his Giver of Life, 
the great star in the red Seorpion, from the heaven in which it shines. 
Whether he will live after fourteen, I know not, for the glass is then 
darkened by a calamity so deep that its result is hidden by its own 
clouds.” 

The astrologer now remained a few moments silent, while the indi- 
vidual who had thus intruded upon him stood dismayed by the words he 
heard. 

“ Thoroton !” exclaimed Saul, ‘be advised by a greater power than 
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your own. Abandon the present design. The heavens are against this 
evil, and will frustrate it by means that man cannot imagine. Return 
the child to its mother, and make both happy.” 

“Never!” interrupted Mr. Thoroton, “ especially from the influence 
of the ravings of this folly and absurdity, which are worse than those of 
a maniac. See you, man ?’’—and he spoke as in desperation—“ rather 
than do that, I would at once dash the life out of him against this 
wail !” 

The sudden thought was followed by as sudden action. For scarcely 
had Mr. Thoroton uttered these last words, than he snatched the baby 
from the arms of Agatha, who was standing close beside him, and made 
a powerful and desperate attempt to throw it violently against the side of 
the vault. Nointervention could save it. But as he whirled the uncon- 
scious little burden from him, the outward covering in which it had been 
wrapped gave way in his hand, and the child fell softly and unharmed 
upon a heap of trodden straw which had been gathered close beside 
him. 

At that moment the astrologer produced, by unseen means, a light 
which illuminated the place for the space of a few seconds, just long enough 
to enable Agatha to snatch the boy up again, and to show the appearance 
of a black, shadow-like, but deformed figure, as of a demon, which en- 
veloped, as in a mist, the whole person of the intended murderer. 

Instantly all was dark again. Agatha rushed wildly out of the vaults 
by the same passage she had entered them : Mr. Thoroton as madly pur- 
sued her in the hope of again seizing the heir of Woodhouselee; and the 
astrologer, Saul, quietly pursued his way, unheeding the other two, down 
to the river side, When there, he entered a boat, which appeared to be 
waiting his command, and was rowed by one dark voiceless being in a 
direction down the river, and subsequently across towards one of the 
most obscure water-side haunts of Bermondsey. 

Meantime, Agatha succeeded in getting considerably ahead of her pur- 
suer; and by passing up one of the right-hand side streets, soon reached 
St. Martin’s-lane. 

Here Mr. Thoroton would, in all probability, have overtaken her, had 
not at that eritical moment the appearance of a shop-door open, with a 
man standing against it a short way before them, caused Thoroton sud- 
denly to slacken his pace, and eventually to desist from his pursuit when 
he found by her motions that the possessor of the child meditated throw- 
ing herself under the protection of the worthy shopkeeper. Such a step, 
however, his retirement and retreat now rendered unnecessary, though as 
she passed by the door Agatha could not but look up to see the name of 
the man to whose timely presence the escape she had just made was mainly 
to be attributed. 

Across the shop, which bore a very old-fashioned frontage of heavy 
woodwork, was painted in large characters, ‘‘Gabriel Widge, Brush- 
maker and Oil and Colourman to their Majesties.” Immediately below, 
and nearly filling up his own doorway, stood Gabriel himself, his hands 
in his breeches-pockets, and his face skywards, for he had come to the 
door to look at the clouds and the lightning. 

‘* Shouldn't have that babby out this time o’ night, my good woman,” 
said Gabriel, wisely, as Agatha passed him. 


She hesitated, and was about briefly to explain, but Mr. Widge, senior, 
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being himself a family man, told her not to stand talking to him, but 
make off home as fast as she could. And so saying, he turned his back 
upon the street with the air of one who knows ‘his own weight in legiti- 
mate coin of the realm, and closed, bolted, and barred the door behind 
him. 

Agatha soon reached her humble residence in a yard near Long Acre; 
while Mr. Widge, senior, retired to his bedroom and communicated to 
Mrs. Widge all the newest intelligence he had picked up from his own 
observation touching the state of the weather, and likewise passed a ver 
severe comment upon the particular improvidence and general thoughtless- 
ness of the lower orders, *‘ Who,” he sagaciously observed, ‘* seemed to 
act as if they thought children were like gooseberry cuttings, and grew 
the more, the more “they were rained on.’ 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


THE SEVENTH SON OF A SEVENTH SON—GABRIEL WIDGE SEES HIS 
FATHER’S GHOST. 


AN important incident, essentially similar to the principal one recorded 
in the preceding chapter, though mightily different in its working out, 
was about to take place 1 in the household of Mr. Widge—in other words, 
just by way of assisting the reader with a little more knowledge than 
he himself probably possesses, Mrs. Gabriel Widge was in an intense 
state of expectancy, that within a very brief period she should present 
Mr. Widge with the seventh child—a prodigy it was confidently antici- 
pated it w would turn out; for Mr. Widge himself was a seventh son, and 
the seventh son of a seventh son, is sure, some way or other, to prove a 
very miraculous sort of a son indeed. 

The happy father of this wonderful fellow was, in his own person, not 
a whit less remarkable as a man, than was his shop as a shop, or even the 
lane itself as a lane, in which his residence stood. St. Martin’s-lane, 
however sunk in the present day, has boasted of much more clever men 
than the Widges, either senior or junior, having formerly been inhabited 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and also in his way by the no less well-known 
Middleton, the first artists’ colourman who commenced that business in 
London. Here also was held the artist’s academy, where studied our im- 
mortal Hogarth, Sir J. Thornhill, Frank Hayman, Zoffany, and their con- 
temporaries—a picture of which still exists by the facile pencil of the 
last-named individual. As to Mr. Widge’s residence, it remains even to 
this day, and still presents a tolerable specimen of the kind of domestic 
architecture which prevailed in the days of Hogarth—that is, it is adorned 
with thick-sashed shop-windows, which project into the street, and con- 
stitute two small apartments, as it were, for the display of certain choice 
specimens of colours, lamp-oils, pickles, brushes, and all the other ma- 
terials of an oilman’s shop, the abutments being supported by ponderous 
brackets beneath; while the gaily-painted imitations of colour-tubs, which 
formerly dangled from a large cornice over the windows (not unlike a 
gigantic mantelshelf) are now, with true antiquarian care, securely affixed 
to the top of it. On the right-hand i is a good specimen of a carved 
doorway, festooned with flowers; while in the miniature pediment 
above it, a curious nondescript animal, # neither fish, flesh, nor fowl,” 


puzzles the admiring beholder. With respect to the tenant of this old- 
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fashioned abode, it is sufficient now to say that he will best explain his 
own oddities as we proceed with our story. 

Already had Mrs. Widge blessed her husband with six as arrant, com- 
plete, and unmitigated dunces and blockheads as ever wore frontispieces at 
all approximating to the human face divine ; yet, like most blockheads, 
six healthier, greedier, or more chub-faced louts—for they were all boys 
—never eat hasty-pudding or sucked birds’-eggs. Every thing they took 
appeared to be absorbed and swallowed instantly up by the body and 
limbs; while the heads on their shoulders seemed scarcely to take even a 
tithe of the results of all they put into their mouths ; yet the head alone 
was in reality the only extremity about which Mr. Widge ever evinced 
any solicitude. He always longed fora boy of talent—a “clever fellow,” 
who might, by force of his own individual lustre, throw a shine and gloss 
upon the whole family. Six times had he hoped ardently, and six times 
been as deeply disappointed ; since not one single idea could he ever sue- 
ceed in drawing from the young Masters Widge, beyond what he had 
before, and after much trouble, driven into them. So Mr. Widge used 
pathetically to resemble himself to a man who wants to draw water out of 
six wells, but in order to enable himself to do so, is obliged to pour it all 
in beforehand. 

Mr. Widge was a man who happened to know a little bit of most 
things. Any thing connected with trade and the trade modes of making 
money, he knew especially well; he had been educated in it from fourteen 
years old—the age of apprenticeship—upwards. But every thing else, 
that he knew, was by halves, quarters, ounces, half-ounces, and drachms. 
Random scraps of information which he had picked up in the course of 
his earthly career, as a stray cur might pick up a multitudinous variety of 
food during his peregrinations through the streets, constituted the sum 
total of his budget of information, literary, artistical, political, theologi- 
cal, metaphysical, and medical. Nevertheless, Mr. Widge, senior, consi- 
dered himself a clever man in his way, though not half so clever as he 
might have been, had his father properly cultivated his genius when a 
boy. Hence arose his very strong desire to have a clever boy himself ; 
and to this are properly to be attributed the many promises he was in the 
daily habit of making to Mrs. Widge, that if ever Heaven should favour 
him witha prodigy, he would spend upon him every farthing he possessed 
rather than run any risk of crushing his genius in the bud. 

Under these cireumstances, and with these broad and grand notions 
of doing honours to human talent, it certainly does appear (when soberly 
and philosophically considered), a most unfortunate thing,—a very pitia- 
ble and pathetic thing indeed, that an honest, sober, moral, hard-working, 
and even slavish individual like Mr. Widge, senior, should have had en- 
tailed upon him all the expense, anxiety, trouble, and hope deferred, of 
rearing up a batch of children of the description above complained of, 
without reaping even a single ear of sound and ripe ability in return. 
Had he been an ordinary man, and of merry, common, and vulgar desires, 
then might he have been content that the olive branches about his table 
should have run only into green wood and leaves ; but the deep aspira- 
tions in which Mr. Widge was frequently wont to indulge, materially 
sharpened the sting of his calamity, and added poison to those six arrows 
which, in the shape of six boys, the goddess of Dulness had stuck into his 
sides. 

On that same night, after retiring to bed, Mr. Widge saw, or fancied 
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he saw, or dreamed in a dream he saw, his father’s ghost. It announced 
to him in accents"of delightful promise, that his next son would certainly 
grove a “ clever fellow.”’ 

Mr. Widge’s father had in his day been a successful shoemaker i in 
Northampton, and after a brilliant career of some sixty years’ duration, 
had departed this life, laden with all the honours and regrets which a ge~ 
nerous posterity never fail to heap upon the corpse of him who has la- 
boured for them during life, and left a tidy little fortune amongst them 
upon his departure. 

Mr. Gabriel Widge was not by any means a man in the regular habit 
of seeing ghosts, and therefore he the more firmly believed in the present 
one, as having appeared to him upon so great and important an occasion. 
But we mention the fact more by way of excuse, than any thing else, for 
the curious description which Mr. Widge gave of it. Being unacquainted 
with the general character of ghosts, their habits, tempers, tastes, and 
personal appearances, he may have been a little mistaken in the matter ; 
but however that may be, certain it is he looked uncommonly terrified 
the next morning, as he gave the following account of his vision to Mrs. 
Gabriel Widge. 

“ T don’t think, my dear,” he said, “ I'd been asleep more than an 
hour or so, when it seemed to me as though somebody called out ‘ Widge!’ 
three times distinctly ; but in a voice such as man’s mouth never uttered. 
Yet, somehow or other, I knew it was my poor father’s voice ; so I started 
up in bed, and looked into the room. ‘It was pitch dark, but there he 
stood, the same little old man as he always was, standing in the middle 
of a beautifal cloud, with his corduroy breeches, a little leather apron, 
and his old red nightcap on. In his right hand he seemed to hold the 
shadow of a ’tacking-end, and the ghost of a lump of wax in his left. 
There was a sort of glory about him of the same colour nearly as the 
best mustard, which made his face shine yallerish all over, except his chin 
and cheeks, which seemed to want shaving very bad, as if he had gone 
without a razor for above a week. Besides that, there was the resem- 
blance of a short pipe in his mouth, or a stick of some sort, I could not 
tell which; for, as the poet Milton says in his immortal ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ seitichotn, ‘each seemed either.’ He looked uncommon plea- 

sant, just as he used to do when he rapped the ’preintice’s knuckles with 
his lapstone, and says he, ‘Gab!’ says he, in a sepulchral tone, ‘Gab, 
my boy, I’m going to be grandfather to a ‘clever fellow’ at last.’ ‘ You're 
the favoured mortal,’ says he, taking his pipe out of his mouth, and puff- 
ing out the shadow of a cloud of smoke, ‘you're the happy hannimal 
that’s doomed to monopolise all the glory of the Widges, and to establish 
the name of the famil yu in the hannals of Northamptonsheere. That next 
boy of Missis Widge’s ‘ll turn out a clever chap. His guardian hangels 
has decreed it, and so the business is settled.’ J,” continued Gabriel, 
“sat confounded in bed, and before I could reply to him, he was about to 
vanish in a reg'lar mist, when it seemed to me as if I involuntarily 
eatched hold of his coat laps, and called him back again. ‘ Father: 
says I, in a very imploring tone, ‘ don’t be 1 in a hurry to be off just yet, 
for I've a word or two to have with you.’ So at that he comes back 
again, and stands in the same place as before. This time he had the ap- 
parition of a pot of ale by his side, standing on a bit of cloud like a 
table ; and somebody as looked a good dealdike the old landlord of the 
Green Dragon, close behind him, looking at the ghost of a shilling, as if 
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to see whether it was a good one or not. Just as I was going to speak 
to him again, a great flash came up from the ground, and it all vanished 
with a strong smell of hot cobbler’s wax, dubbin, and bits of burnt lea- 
ther. Never had I such a vision, or a dream, in the whole course of my 
life !” 

And Mr. Widge wiped the moisture from his forehead with the night- 
cap he had just before taken off his head. 

“ But I hope,” he added, after recovering breath, “ ] hope, my dear, 
it'll all come true, and that we shall have the pleasure of seeing a clever 
fellow,—a stiff bristle, as one may term it,—at last born into the fa- 
mily.”’ 

‘* Well, well! we shall see,” said the lady, “all in good time, no 
doubt.” 

And so they did; for at length that time arived ; the private informa- 
tion given by his grandfather, the ghost, proved true, and the now happy 
Gabriel Widge was presented with the seventh son of a seventh son, who 
afterwards was christened Launcelot ; for it was the settled opinion a Mr. 
Widge, senior, that whenever his son should come to be knighted, as he 
doubtless would, at some time or other, Sir Launcelot Widge, Bart., would 
sound uncommonly well ; and much better than your ordinary Sir John 
or Sir James. It was therefore with a provident eye to a bar onetey that 
the hero of this history was named Launcelot. 


CHAPTER THE Trrrp. 


THE STRUGGLE ON THE ROOF. 


Exp.Lopep as the doctrines of Astrology are in our times supposed to 
be, and ridiculous as the believers in them, and their professors may be 
generally regarded, it is notortous, and admits of easy demonstration, 
that the practice of the mysterious art has many devotees, is believed in 
by numberless individuals, and, perhaps, really numbers as many prac- 
tising professors at the present day, as ever it did in any former period 
of our social history. 

In the metropolis and the great towns their strength principally lies 
although it extends, through the lesser ade “pts, throughout the rural depth 
of the whole provinces. While the number of works upon the subject 
published in our own times, some of them of a most elaborate and costly 
eharacter, sufficiently attest the sincerity of those persons who devote 
themselves to its study. No surprise will, therefore, be felt at the intro- 
duction into so modern a story as this of Launcelot Widge, of a character 
who might otherwise have been considered as confined to, and only appro- 
priate in the romances of the earlier and darker ages. In fact, the cha- 

racter of Saul, the astrologer here introduced, is pretty faithfully sketched 
from an individual now living—a sincere believer in the reality of magic 
arts, a master of certain otherwise unaccountable powers and influences 
—and a person well-known as one of excellent sense, probity, and edu- 
cation. 

Saul had formerly been a man of considerable property, but his wild 
and untiring pursuit of power greater than man naturally possesses had 
ruined him. His own gold had evaporated in a long and expensive 
struggle after the menstruum of transmutation, and which at length he 
had given up, not because he was in despair, but because his means no 
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longer allowed him to continue it. ~In natural and artificial magie he 
was more successful. On a fine night he could show in the air, and 
apparently written on the face of the moon, such letters as a spectator 
might require; he could form wishes concerning his friends at many 
leagues distance, of which they became within a few moments perfectl 
conscious, and so could ates, % maintain a sort of correspondence with 
them ; he could cause wind, rain, and hail suddenly on the open heaths 
and downs in the country ; he could stare at a toad within a magic circle 
until, after about twelve minutes’ fruitless endeavour to avoid his eyes, it 
would suddenly leap up, as might a hare when shot, and drop dead from 
very terror. He could bring back, within a given time afterwards, over 
the place of a murder, the appearance of the man that had died; he 
could compel an owl in the darkest night to stoop from the sky and stand 
within his circle trembling until he pleased to let it go ; he could also cause 
voices to be distinctly heard and myriads of shapes to be seen, which no 
spectator could for a moment have believed before to exist anywhere 
save in the wildest dreams of the most disturbed imagination. 

These do not appear very valuable accomplishments, however in an 
other sense remarkable. But time, and study, and wealth, had bought 
them ; with much watchfulness, and innumerable nights of sleeplessness, 
and solitary fasting, and long hours of purification and prayer. As Saul 
had bought them, so he prized them—the dearer, the more worthy. 

And here we may take an opportunity of remarking that the populous 
and vulgar belief that those who practise the magic art derive their power 
and influence through the agency of evil spirits, appears, from the forms 
and ceremonies laid down in that modern and approved work, the 
“ Magus,” of Barrett, to be wholly and completely false. Rites, fastings, 
purifications, and prayers, scarcely to be surpassed in their severity by 
any imposed upon the most patient devotee by any the most austere 
religious belief, constitute the exercises necessary, during the preparatory 
stage, for the proper attainment of the objects of the occult science. 

While every subsequent operation, such as the invoking of spirits, 
whether good or bad, is still done in the name of the Almighty, and 
through the great compulsive power of prayers wherein that name con- 
tinually oceurs, and which thence, it is supposed, no created spiritual and 
inferior thing can possibly resist. It is held as an axiom, that the better, 
the more pure in mind and body, and the more holy in life that a man 
is, the more powerful he becomes as a magician, and the more potent in 
raising up such spirits whose presence he may at any time require. On 
the other hand, a bad man has no influence at all ; since the powers of 
evil will not obey one rendered by immorality and crime equal with them- 
selves. To the good alone are they submissive with fear and trembling. 

With this brief explanation, which appears necessary to justify us in 
introducing such a character as that of Saul into the present history, we 
shall now rest content, and proceed to inform the reader that the 
astrologer’s daughter, had been selected some time before by Mrs. 
Thoroton, to nurse the child of her sister as soon as it was born, and 
afterwards to bring it up as her own. Agatha, in turn, had consulted 
her father as to the probable results, the benefit or the evil, that might 
follow from such a course. 

He had appointed her to meet him in the place and on the night where 
and when we have already seen them, and, had someti such an 


opinion as left Agatha no longer in doubt as‘to the propriety of restoring 
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the child to its mother at the earliest opportunity that should possibly 

resent itself. Her great object however, was, now she had the babe 
in her keeping, to take especial care it should not again fall into the 
hands of Mrs. Thoroton or of her husband; since the recent proceed- 
ings of the last-named individual had satisfactorily convinced her that 
for the boy to get into their power again, and for him to disappear at 
once and for ever, would be one and the same thing. 

Previous to the occurrence of the scene that had that night been 
enacted, Agatha knew not that she was in any manner lending her hand 
to a work of villainy; but had supposed herself employed to nurse a 
babe that its own mother was incapable of taking care of. Now, how- 
ever, she knew that darker deeds were in hand than as an honest though 
poor woman, it was possible for her to meddle with. Her father had 
solemnly advised, through the glass of foreknowledge, that the child 
should be returned to its mother: Mr. Thoroton had vowed that rather 
than it should ever again reach her arms he would put it to death with 
his own hand. She had, then, no alternative but to wait patiently, to 
keep the boy secure, and seize the first opportunity, apart from the 
knowledge of the Thorotons, to inform the Lady of Woodhouselee that 
her baby was alive, and could readily be restored to her. 

Such were the thoughts that passed through the mind of Agatha, 
as she ascended the crazy and creaking old staircase that led to her low 
and narrow room in the roof of one of the oldest houses then remaining 
in the neighbourhood where she resided. An old woman who tenanted 
the same house, one Mrs. Cank by name, let Agatha in, and bolted 
the door behind her, chattering all the while in a querulous tone against 
the weather, the wind, the cost of coals, and the difficulty of keeping 
herself warm anywhere but in bed. 

“ And what’s that you've got there ?” she continued, casting her eyes 
on the little load in Agatha’s arm ; “ay! a baby I see—well, well !—well, 
well! so the world goes on, and one drops in as another drops out of it.” 

“Ah!” said Agatha, “but if he gets on no better than he’s begun, 
it might have been better if he had never come into the world at all.’’ 

“ That’s just what us poor creaturs always say,” moralised Mrs. Cank ; 
‘we've nothin’ but misery afore our eyes from beginning to end. Here, 
I've lived near these seventy years that I can recollect, and I’m sure I 
never had what one may call a real happy twenty-four hours in all my life.”” 

And so Mrs. Cank would have gone on siaidilade during any indefinite 
period longer, had not Agatha wished her a good night, and hurried up- 
stairs to her own room. It was poorly furnished; a small, hard, and 
knotty-looking bed occupied one corner, with old hangings that had 
weathered, like their owner, many seasons, and seemed to have been, like 
her also, not too often washed. An old print of the Crucifixion, painted 
in such colours as the Italian boys who dispose of pictures of that kind, 
usually employ to embellish and adorn their wares, hung over the fire- 
place ; while a small chest of drawers, that had never been rubbed since 
the day they escaped from the hands of the cabinet-maker, and four 
worn-out rush-bottomed chairs, pretty sufficiently occupied the remain- 
ing portion of the apartment. 

As Agatha stooped in order, if possible, to blow a little fire from 
amongst the ashes which lay at the bottom of the grate, a strange and 
unusual blast of wind swept round her, and caused her suddenly to turn 
her eyes upon the little window in the roof—it was wide open—and at 
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the instant she thought she saw something dark, like the figure of a 
man, lying at full length up the sloping roof, and gazing intently into the 
apartment ; but instantly the head seemed withdrawn, and 7d saw no 
more. At once courageous and terrified, she advanced to the spot, and 
stretched out her arm to draw in the casement, for it opened outside, 
but it resisted her efforts, as though held back. Though this cireum- 
stance still more alarmed her, she resolutely mounted on to one of the 
chairs, and again tried with greater force to close the window. At that 
moment her arm was forcibly clutched, as though in a living vice, by 
some one outside. She screamed, but another hand was instantly placed 
over her mouth. A desperate struggle ensued ; but within the space of 
a couple of minutes Agatha was dragged out, and dashed with violence 
upon the tiling by the strong hand of Mr. Thoroton. 

Between the termination of the roof and a low line of wall, four or five 
bricks high, that rose in front of the dwelling by way of parapet, there 
ran a broad leaden gutter, which Agatha in the past summer-time had 
endeavoured partially to convert into a garden, by placing therein three 
or four large cracked and broken flower-pots, severally containing the dead 
remains of a diminutive Scotch fir, about the size of a myrtle, the stum 
of a cabbage which looked green, if nothing more, the withered and leafless 
sticks that had once supported an annual creeper now vanished, and a 
few drenched and rotten bulbs, half-buried in the soil, and half exposed to 
the mercies of the season. On this comparatively diminutive level Mr. 
Thoroton now stood, as he forcibly endeavoured to bind a handkerchief 
over the woman’s mouth in order to prevent her cries being heard by either 
chance passers along the street or the people within the habitations close 
upon them. In vain did Agatha exercise all the strength with which the despe- 
rate nature of her situation unconsciously armed her ; she struggled fiercely 
to keep her assailant off—to get back into the room, and at length even to 
hurl him overthe parapet. But all her attempts failed; and before she could 
arouse the neighbourhood by her cries, Mr. Thoroton had bound her 
hands and bandaged her mouth. Instantly he dashed through the window 
into the room, leaving his victim almost incapable of helping herself, lying 
along the roof outside. There was a light in the room—the child lay on 
the bed where his nurse had placed him—more dead, perhaps, than alive, 
but still crying lustily for that attention which he could not have. 
Thoroton snatched him up, smothered his voice as completely as possible, 
and rushed down stairs. 

Mrs. Cank had retired to her quarters for the night, but hearing, as she 
thought, something amiss, hastened up to ascertain what it was. By the 
time she reached the passage Mr. Thoroton had withdrawn the bolts, 
thrown the door back, and so far effected his escape that she saw nothin 
more than the merest vision of him as he vanished into the pitchy darkness 
of the night. The old woman instantly again fastened the door, and 
rushed terrified up-stairs into the room Mr. Thoroton had just left, call- 
ing upon Agatha the whole time, for no other individual, save that young 
woman and herself, lived under the roof. No long time was lost in dis- 
covering Agatha’s situation, as she had by now contrived to reach the 
window notwithstanding that her hands were tied together, although she 
dared not in that plight venture to descend. This, however, she was soon 
enabled to do, by the assistance of her landlady, Mrs. Cank, who now de- 
manded, and patiently listened to,’a recital’ of the whole extraordinary pro 


ceedings. The only probable conjecture Agatha could form respecting Mr. 
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Thoroton’s strange appearance in the situation already described was, that 
on being foiled in his pursuit of her up St. Martin's Lane, he had taken a 
back course at a sae pace towards her home, and by the assistance of a 
spout and some sheds of various heights, which were placed at the rear of 
une premises, had scaled the low roofs and so crossed the tiled ridge to the 
window of the chamber which, from his former communications with her 
before the child was born, he well knew she occupied. Be that, however, 
as it would, true enough the child was gone, and gone with it all the 
hopes she had so recently indulged of shortly being enabled to restore it 
again to its wretched mother. 

Notwithstanding her father’s confident prediction that the boy would 
live, she yet believed, from his former conduct, that Mr. Thoroton would 
assuredly put him to death that night. Even if he did not, was it likely 
he would live under such treatment ? Mrs. Cank declared it “ quite 
unpossible,” and Agatha herself felt almost irresistibly inclined to adopt 
the same opinion. 

Late and dark as it was, however, she resolved under present cireum- 
stances again to traverse the streets and proceed direct to her father’s 
place of abode on the other side of the mver. And this determination 
was scarcely formed before it was put into execution. 


CHAPTER THE FoURTH. 


SHOWS HOW MR. THOROTON CARRIED HIS PRIZE HOME, AND WHAT HIS 
LADY DID WITH IT. 


SAVAGELY, yet with a feeling of triumph arene be described, did 
Mr. Thoroton hurry along the streets with the baby grasped closely in 
his arm, as though fearful lest even the wind that swept by might tear it 
from him, or some unseen hand in the darkness snatch it away, and with 
it all his hopes and his objects of ambition. Reckless what might become 
of it, he suffered the cold blast to blow into its little nestling-place, and 
the rain to fall upon it as on a drowned night-flower. It cried, but re- 
ceived only a heartfelt though unexpressed curse upon its existence, in- 
stead of the careful solicitude of a mother. 

Deeply did Thoroton congratulate himself upon the fortunate step he 
had taken, and the success which had attended it. Had he not secretly 
watched Agatha in her progress from the doctor’s house, had he not so 
luckily and unexpectedly been led by her into the strange scene under 
the Adelphi, or had he not succeeded in recovering the child from the 
hands of a woman who,‘ he now saw, would have turned traitor to those who 
had employed her ; then, it was evident, the plan laid by himself and his 
wife must inevitably have failed; the mother would early have been in- 
formed of the existence of her child and had it restored, while the dark 
villany of her own sister and that sister’s husband, himself, must at once 
have been made known to the world. 

“ Now, however,” thought he, “all is safe. The lies of that fool and 
knaye of an astrologer are proved to be lies by the events of this very 
night. I cannot drown him, nor strangle him, nor dash his head against 
the wall! But we'll soon see whether a fool’s prophecy or my power 
, the furthest. No one knows any thing of him now; were he 

pped into the Thames the world would wag as merrily as before, and 
no man be the wiser ; or were he pinched in the neck and buried to-night 
in my garden to make roses redder, and, mayhap, the bloody-wall more 
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dark, who should ever find it out ? Searcely an angel himself can see 
to earth through such a sky as this over head.” 

And as Thoroton thought thus the baby again cried, and drew from 
him the muttered words, 

“ Be still, be still, you little wretch! I'll find you a cradle soon, and 
one that will only rock with an earthquake, depend upon it !” 

So saying. he hurried through the town northwards, until at length 
the silent and solitary streets became less closely built ; wide intervals of 
waste land lay between the separate masses of building along the way- 
side, guarded, perhaps, by palings or open rails, though not me “tartan 
yawning in deep and dangerous unprotected foundations half-built within 
~ and then abandoned. The lamps became less frequent as the habitations 
decreased in number and importance ; the streets worse paved, if paved 
at all ; while a few miserable trees, the only sad remnants of nature’s 
past dominion there, half-killed with the encroachments of bricks and 
mortar, and stripped of every branch and twig which juvenile strength 
could sever, gave certain sign that something like the country was at 
hand. The neighbourhood indeed seemed purely in a state of transition 
from country totown. Rows of houses—or rather indications that rows 
were intended—some occupied, some empty, and some half-finished, on 
which notices were painted up “ These Carcases to be Sold,” and built of 
bright yellow bricks on which neither the smoke nor the weather had 
yet left the least trace of their visits, stood in streets still rough-hewn 
from the earth, spread with broken bricks, refuse seraps of lime, and loads 
of oyster-sheels ; and between-spaces holding pools of standing water 
from the recent storms, and deposits of mud in sunken cart-ruts half-a- 
yard deep. Here and there on the embryo causeway lay a little heap of 
unused mortar dried into stone, and innumerable chippings left by the 
masons who no long time ago had practised their calling on the spot. 
Beyond, though now invisible, lay a pitiful prospect of — fields 
covered with consumptive, cane-coloured grass, and bounded by broken- 
down hedges, struggling to look something like green, but fainting in 
the effort, and interspersed with occasional taller members of the forest, 
which clearly had long since drawn their last life-blood from the ground, 
and now survived, like so many pale-faced mechanics out of work, upon the 
slender stock that they had in aah and more prosperous times laid in. A 
low wall, half pulled tt divided the embryo road from the fields, and at 
the corner stood a melancholy ash-stump without a remnant of twig, 
branch, or bark upon it, and which had evidently been completely worn 
out of existence, not by age and sickness, but by the incessant climbings 
of one of those endless hosts of mischievous, ragged urchins that never 
fail to haunt and prowl about every newly-rising neighbourhood. A 
post with a sign upon it, placed at a little distance from the way-side, 
notified that the adjoining plots of ground were to be let on building 
leases ; and within a becomingly dignified space of freshly laid-out and 
newly-walled garden, or rather gravel-ground hard by, stood a bald, un- 
comfortable-looking, stuccoed, square residence, which bore on its front 
the name of “ Woopsrng CottaGeE,” done in large characters of cement 
—the speculation, doubtless, of some moneyed tradesman or the other, 
who contemplated at length retiring into the solitude and quiet of country 
life, and spending the residue of his days inthe enjoyment of the glorious 
scenery around him, ) " 
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Beyond the locality here described, the contemplated streets + ten 
off and dwindled into actual lanes, fenced on either side with hawthorn, 
and as rural in their muddiness and misery as any town-sick heart, too 
long ‘‘ in populous city pent,” could well desire. No signs of the city 
now existed, nor could any thing but a backward look upon the dim light 
in the sky behind, caused by the innumerable lamps of the town, have 
dentist any one that he was there within so short a distance of the 
great metropolis. 

Mr. Thoroton had taken this route in consequence of its being much 
less frequented than the one that led directly to his home : and having 
passed some distance over the fields, arrived at the court-yard gate of an 
old mansion, the solitude of which, after being for some centuries undis- 
turbed, was now about to be intruded on by the comparatively close 
approach of the neighbourhaod just described. While yet at some 
distance, two or three single barks from a deep-voiced dog in the court, an- 
nounced to Mr. Thoroton that his approach was not unperceived. But 
as he advanced nearer the animal recognised the footsteps of his master, 
and violently rattled his heavy iron chain as he arose and shook himself 
in readiness to fawn upon him. Of remarkable and ancient workman- 
ship were the doors of the long passages through the gateway, with two 
Jarge arches and seats of stone, stone windows, and staircases, and at the 
north end of the house a round bastion, as though in some former time it 
had been converted into a place of defence ; the walls of the building also 
being in great part about four feet in thickness. 

In the court-yard grew an ancient cedar, and around the house old 
elms and solved, poplars that almost hid it from external observation, 
while the west gables of the building were profusely clothed with ivy that 
had never suffered from the gardener’s shears, and now hung in dense 
masses of foliage extending some feet from the walls. 

A meek and bowed old porter answered Mr. Thoroton’s summons at 
the gate, and as he hid the little load he carried under his cloak in passing 
through it, prevented either the old man or the other servants who subse- 
quently waited his entrance into the house from observing what he carried. 
Without waiting a moment, he hurried up a wide and curiously orna- 
mented staircase into a large apartment panelled with oak, where his 
wife was reading alone by the light of a solitary lamp and awaiting his 
return. 

‘Is it all safely done?’ she asked anxiously, as he strode into the 
room. 

“ With some trouble,” Thoroton replied. “ We have trusted a traitor ; 
the woman Agatha believes in fates and fortunes, and would have given 
the child back to its mother but for me.” 

“Is it possible!” the lady exclaimed, as she suddenly shut her book 
and threw it aside. “Where is the child now ?” 

* Safe!” Thoroton rejoined ; “safe enough. If you have heart and 
determination to consent to one little deed to-night, two minutes will see 
it over—if you have courage to leave that business to me—then, here” — 
and he drew the boy from under his cloak—“ here is the bond that makes 
Woodhouselee our own for ever.” And so saying, he laid the child upon 
his lady's lap. She started and half shrieked out, but her husband 
— exclaimed, 

“Be silent, Clarice! It is but the baby. No one knows I have 
brought him here. The thing must be done, or if he lives we are lost.” 
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«‘ What must be done ?” she asked, turning pale and fixing her eyes in 
sudden fear upon her husband. The infant cried plaintively at the 
moment, as he replied, 

“ Put your finger on that pipe, and stop it!” 

“ Poor things!” said Mrs. Thoroton, as all the woman suddenly came 
back in her bosom, and for the moment all other objects were forgotten : 
«“ poor things !—little innocents like this will cry, and we ought not to 
be offended.” 

And then she uncovered his face, and fancied she beheld there the 
small image of her brother, Sir Stephen. 

“ Squeeze his throat,” said Thoroton in a half stifled tone, ‘‘ press it just 
while you can count sixty; and those sixty minutes will be your salvation.” 

“ What !—murder him ?’’ exclaimed the lady. 

“Tf it be murder,” answered Thoroton, deliberately, “to put out of 
life a thing too young to know he has ever been in it. What does it 
matter? Death or ruin must be in the house to-night ;—and I say death.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Mrs. Thoroton, “ while I have breath. Decep- 
tion like ours to my sister is bad enough; but this—murder, I can never 
sink to. No; rather than do that, I will give him back myself ;—JZ will 
protect him, and whoever kills one shall kill the other!” 

“ Indeed ?” remarked Thoroton ; “ this is brave,” and he forcibly com- 
pressed his lips as though bent on some desperate action. ‘ Look you, 
Clarice,”’ he continued, “ what have I done to-night to serve you ?” 

“ T never dreamt of the possibility of such a proposal as this tend made 
to me,” said the lady. 

‘‘ It is needful ; circumstances unforeseen have made it so. If he is 
left to live, you will be proved to have betrayed your sister, and I— 
I——” Mr. Thoroton seemed bewildered. In another moment he re- 
sumed :—‘‘ Come,” he said, “ this is folly; give him to me, go quietly to 
your chamber—say your prayers if you please—and J will do the rest, so 
that to-morrow’s sun shall never know what happened in darkness. — It 
is idle to hesitate about a thing that may be dead by daylight, if you 
leave it.” 

‘¢ Then let it die of itself,” groaned his wife. 

‘* It is murder still,” interrupted the husband. “ Having already half 
killed the child by taking it away from its mother, your virtue is no 
greater by refusing to complete the business. We cannot draw back now. 
At your instigation I have gone thus far, and now at mine you shall go 
further. You know me, Clarice; I am not the man to be made a fool of. 
Now, place him in the chair, and go to your chamber. You need not 
listen, for there will be nothing to hear. Very shortly I will follow 
you.” 

‘Then I must take the baby with me,” answered the lady. 

Mr. Thoroton fixed his eyes on her during the space of some moments, 
as though, if a look would kill, he would have killed her there and then 
without a word. At length, he spoke again more furiously, 

“Will you go to your chamber, madam ?” | 

“J shall never consent to such a deed as this,’’ observed Mrs. Thoro- 
ton, firmly. “It is easy enough otherwise to get him out of; the way 
too safely ever to fear he can be kuown again.”’ 

“If here be truth in predictions,” reserned he, “death alone can 
make us safe. The father of that Me rp Agatha, declared to-night 
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that we should lose our labour: the fool even said that, to do as we 
would, the child must live; but that is soon put to the test, and nothing 
but that will do. If the old raven spoke truth, you have nothing to fear. 
If he must live, why he will live, and, therefore, you may go to your 
prayers and rest contented.” 

In this and similar talk, the greater part of an hour was exhausted ; 
during which Mr. Thoroton used every argument in his power to obtain 
his lady’s consent to the destruction of the baby, while she as steadily 
and determinedly resisted him. At length, in a fit of anger, which he 
could no longer repress, Mr. Thoroton strode out of the room, declaring 
that if his own very existence depended upon it, he should have nothing 
further to do with the matter. 

Now was Mrs. Thoroton’s time. Again she looked at the babe on her 
knee,—again she fancied how like it was to her late brother,—she thought 
of its mother, the poor Lady of Woodhouselee ; the misery she had made 
rose up in judgment against her ; she became irresolute between 
and evil, as unknowing which to choose: but at last the evil prevailed, 
and she resolved to put the child away herself that very night. Yet, 
mixing kindness with her cruelty, she first of all fed it; then swaddled it 
warmly up, then put it into a basket, and afterwards, all things being 
completed, sallied out through a private way across the back-gardens, 
trusting to the darkness to protect her in depositing the unwelcome little 
stranger, securely from observation. 

Not far from that side of their own grounds, there stood, in the centre 
of a field, the skeleton of a new erection, something after the fashion of 
those already deseribed ; and which Mrs. Thoroton deemed a good place 
wherein to lay the poor abandoned infant, and leave it to its fate. 

A fearful walk was it for her alone, and at such a dreary time. The 
business she was on, too, made it more dreary still. The heavens seemed 
to have eyes, and the earth she trod upon as if it lived, and would one day 
witness to her crime. The trees she passed waved back in the wind as 
though reproachfully, and the voice of her sister, Lady Lavinia, seemed 
now and then to utter in passionate tones and close beside her, “* Give me 
my boy—my darling boy !” 

But she knew this must be imagination only, and so she pursued her 
way. Once the figure of something blacker than the blackness of night 
appeared to stand in her path, till she hesitated, and almost instinctively 
began to turn back. But again she plucked up resolution, cast away her 
fears, and advanced. It could be nothing more than the stump of a tree, 
or some similar object, for she had no faith in other appearances than 
those which natural objects will often so mysteriously assume. This she 
felt assured of, and especially as it maintained the same place as she ad- 
vanced. When close to it, however, there seemed to be a face turned 
towards her, and two eyes fixed in scorn upon her, and they were the face 
and the eyes of the child’s departed father, Sir Stephen. Almost un- 
consciously she passed it rapidly by, but the head turned solemnly as if 
to follow her with those sad disdainful eyes, and then she saw no more of it. 

Mrs. Thoroton was now close upon the building which was thus to be 
made the cradle or the grave of the young life she carried. The slates 
were not yet on the roof, nor the boards on the floors. The winddéw- 
holes gaped wide upon the night, and the entrances were yet without 
doors. 

She contrived, with some difficulty, to get down in the dark into the 
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underground story of this place, groping her way through innumerable 
broken fragments of materials used in its construction, and treading on 
scattered straw and on shavings which the carpenters had made there 
during their occupation. She looked up; three tiers of bare rafters were 
above her, between which a livid abyss of unfathomable space, flecked 
with vivid golden stars, was distinctly visible ; while the wind, as if baffled 
amidst the many place of ingress and egress which the unfinished build- 
ing afforded, moaned and sighed unceasingly like an invisible tide. 

As Mrs. Thoroton momentarily stood thus in silence, she thought she 
heard some one breathe as though in sleep, at the same time a sound like 
that of careful footsteps appeared to come up from the ground not far 
from where she was. ‘The sudden dread that came upon her of any living 
and unknown person being near her, caused her to lay the child down 
immediately, and make a sudden and desperate rush up the acclivity where 
she had effected her entrance. The wetness of the previous part of the 
night had made the ground unstable and slippery—she fell, and at the 
same moment a hand was upon her shoulder. She shrieked, and instantly 
lost her senses through very terror. 

When Mrs. Thoroton again came to herself, she found that she was 
seated on the step, and within the recess of her own garden-gate. Not 
a soul was nigh. The gray of the morning had come, the fields were 
drowned in white dew, and every twig and web of the field-spider bore a 
visible load of the sparkling moisture of the night. Was all she had 
heard and done, so heard and done only in imagination? Had her hus- 
band really brought the child home? Had they differed about it? Had 
she carried it to yonder desolate place and left it? ‘And had any one 
really seized hold of her when there ? 

As she mentally asked herself these questions, she arose, and, for the 
first time, perceived that a precious ornament that bore at the back the 
portrait of her late brother, and which she had worn since his death upon 
her bosom, was gone. One furious grasp seemed to have done it, for the 
dress was torn and her skin grazed by the point which had fastened it. 
Nothing else was taken. 

To go back she dared not, though her curiosity, as well as her fear of 
having thus lost so valuable a treasure, strongly urged her to do so. 
Quietly she stole back to her room by the way she had left it. Her hus- 
band was not there. She passed into the library. A lamp that stood 
on the table was yet burning, although day-dawn had made it useless 
and almost invisible, and near it sat Mr. Thoroton still reading. He 
raised his head, and regarded her with a stern gaze of some moments’ 
duration, and then turned to his book again without uttering a single 
word. 

Mrs. Thoroton was in hopes he would have questioned her, but she 
found herself disappointed. By many apparently unintended but sig- 
nificant manoeuvres, she endeavoured to attract his attention. All were 
utterly useless. Mr. Thoroton no further heeded them than as though 
no living thing were in the apartment except himself. 

Mortified and wounded in pride, the lady swept silently but haughtily 
out of the room. And so did Mr. and Mrs. Thoroton part, as man and 
woman should never part, who hope to be ‘happy afterwards. 

In the course of the day she contrived means for ascertaining whether 
the child still lay in the cellar of the howse in the field. It was gone, and 
no signs remained to tell by whom takg@n, why, or whither. 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE; 
OR, 
THE HIDDEN TREASURES OF PLOUHINEC. 


A BRETON LEGEND. 
By W. Huaues, Esa. 


PLovutnec* is a poor town beyond Henbout towards the sea, one sees 
nothing all round but heaths, or stunted fir-trees, and the parish never has 
sufficient grass to feed an ox for the butcher, nor enough within itself to 
fatten a descendant of the Rohans. + 

But ifthe people of the country need corn and cattle, they have more 
stones than would be sufficient to rebuild Lorient, and there is beyond the 
town an extensive heath, upon which the Korigans have erected two rows 
of long stones which one might take for au avenue, if they led to any place. 

It was near these, towards the banks of the River Intel, that a man 
named Marzinn formerly dwelt, he was rich for the canton, that is to say, 
he could manage to salt a small pig every year, eat as much black bread 
as he liked, and buy a pair of sabots on Laurel Sunday.{ He also had the 
character in the country of being proud, for he had refused his sister Ro- 
zenn, to marry young men who lived each day by the sweat of their 
brows. 

Among them was one named Bernez, a capital workman and a worthy 
Christian, but who had only brought with him as a patrimony on coming 
into the world, a generous disposition. Bernez had known Rozenn as a 
little girl when he arrived from Pontscorf Bidre to work in the parish, and 
she had frequently persecuted him with the joke which children repeat to 
those of his country— 

Pontscorf Bidré 
Goat’s-flesh—Bay.§ 

This bit of fun made them acquainted, and by degrees in proportion as 
Rozenn grew up, the attachment of Bernez equally increased, so effectually, 
indeed, that he found himself one day as much in love as the Saozon are 
damned, that is to say without redemption. 

You will understand that the refusal of Marzinn was to him heart-break- 
ing. Nevertheless, he did not lose his courage, for Rozenn continued to 
receive him well, and to sing after him in fun the burden composed to 
those of Pontscorf. 

Now Christmas Eve had arrived, and as the storm had hindered them 
from going to the service at the church, all the people of the farm found 
themselves assembled, and with them many youths of the neighbourhood, 
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* Plow is as common a prefix as Lian in Wales, it has the same signification as 
the Welsh word Plwy, community, cure. 

+ Pigs are called sometimes in Brittany mab-rohan, sons of Rohan—we must 

ce of the origin of the saying. 

t Sulel Lauré, so called, because on that day they distribute in the churches 
laurels which have been blessed—Palm Sunday. 

§ This is addressed to the inhabitants of Pontscorf Bidré, or Lower Pontscorf, be- 
yey they breed a good many goats, and hence are supposed to eat much goat’s 
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among them was Bernez. The master of the house, who wished to show 
his liberality, had prepared a supper of puddings and boiled wheat with 
honey, so all eyes were turned towards the hearth, save those of Bernez, 
who looked at his dear Rozennik. 

But at the moment when the benches were drawn to the table, and the 
wooden spoons placed round the pan, an old man abruptly pushed open 
the door and wished them all a good appetite. 

He was a mendicant of Phiviguer, who never entered a church, and of 
whom all honest men had fear. They accused him of casting an evil fate 
upon the cattle, of blackening the corn in ear, and of selling to the 
wrestlers magic herbs. There were some, even, who suspected him of be- 
coming a goblin at pleasure. 

Nevertheless,,as he wore the dress of the poor, the farmer permitted him 
to approach the hearth, and he gave him even a three-legged stool to sit 
upon and a portion of the feast. 

When the sorcerer had done eating, he demanded permission to sleep 
there, and Bernez went to open for him the door of the cow-house, where 
there was only a bald-pated donkey and a lean ox. The mendicant laid 
himself between them for warmth, with his head upon a bag of bruised 
heath. 

But as he was falling asleep midnight sounded, the old ass then shook 
its long ears and turned to the lean ox. 

“Well, my cousin, how goes it with you since last Christmas, when I 
spoke to you ?”’ demanded the ass, in an amicable tone. 

Instead of answering, the horned cattle cast a side-long glance towards 
the mendicant. : 

“It was scarcely worth while for the Trinity to grant us the power of 
speech on Christmas Eve,” said he, in a morose voice, “ and thus to recom- 
pense us because our ancestors were present at the birth of Jesus, if we 
must have for a listener a good-for-nothing fellow like this mendicant.” 

“You are very proud, Mester Kerbellow,” replied the donkey, with 
gravity; “I ought rather to complain, for I am the chief of the family 
which formerly carried Christ to Jerusalem, as the cross which has been 
impressed since then between my two shoulders testifies ; but I know I 
must be satisfied with what the three persons were so kind as to grant 
me. Do you not see besides that the sorcerer is asleep 7” 

‘All his witcherafts have not as yet enriched him,” replied the ox, 
“and he damned himself for very little. The devil has not even told him 
of the good chance he might have near here in a few days hence.” 

“What good chance ?” demanded the ass, 

“‘ How,” replied the ox, “do you not know then that every one hun- 
dred years the stones upon the heath of Plouhinec go to the River Intel to 
drink, and that during their absence the treasures which they hide re- 
main uncovered ?” 

“Ah! I recollect now,” interrupted the ass, “ but the stones return so 
rapidly to their places, that is impossible to avoid them, and they will 
crush you if you have not a branch of the herb of the cross surrounded 
by five leaved clover to protect you.” 

“‘ And besides,” added the ox, “‘ the treasures which are removed will 
become dust if you do not give in return a baptised soul, for the demon 
requires the death of a Christian to allow you to enjoy the riches of 
Plouhinec.” 4 
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The mendicant had listened to the whole conversation without daring 
to breathe. 

“ Ah! dear animals, my little hearts,” thought he to himself, “ you will 
make me richer than all the citizens of Vannes and of Lorient—be easy, 
the Sorcerer of Pluviguer will not damn himself henceforth for nothing.” 

He then fell asleep, and in the morning at daybreak he was in the 
country seeking the Herb of the cross and the five-leaved clover. 

It was necessary, however, to search for a long while, and to plunge 
into the country where the air was warmer, and where the plants are 
always green. At last, on the eve of the new year, he made his appear- 
ance again at Plouhinee with the countenance of a weazel which has 
found its way into the dovecot. 

As he passed over the heath he perceived Bernez busily occupied in 
striking with a sharp pointed hammer the loftiest of the stones. 

“May God protect me!” exclaimed the sorcerer, smiling, ‘ have you 
a fancy to dig a house in that great pillar ?” 

“No,” said Bernez, tranquilly, ‘but as Iam without work forthe moment, 
have thought that if I can trace a cross upon one of the accursed stones I 
shall do an agreeable thing to God, who will reward me sooner or later.” 

“ You have then something to ask of him ?” observed the old man. 

“ All Christians have indeed to ask for the safety of their souls,” replied 
the stripling. 

* And have you not also something to say to him of Rozenn ?” added 
the mendicant in a whisper. 

Bernez looked at him. 

“ Ah! you know it,” replied he ; “after all, there is neither shame nor 
sin if | seek the young girl ; it is to conduct her before the rector, Un- 
fortunately, Marzinn wishes for a fine brother, who can count more reales 
than I possess.” 

«“ And if Ican manage to let thee have more louis d’ors than Mar- 
zinn asks of reales,” said the sorcerer, in a whisper. 

“ You!” exclaimed Bernez. 

“* Me,” replied the mendicant. 

“ What do you ask for that service ?” 

* Nothing but a thought of me in thy prayers.” 

“Then there will be nothing required that shall compromise my 
safety ?” 

“ ‘There shall be nothing wanted but courage.” 

* Then tell me what is necessary to be done,” exclaimed Bernez, allow- 
ing his hammer to fall down ; “if 1 am to expose myself to thirty deaths I 
am ready, for I have less relish to live than to marry.” 

When the mendicant saw that he was so well = he told him 
how on the following night the treasures of the heath would be all 
exposed, but without teaching him at the same time how to avoid the 
stones at the moment of their return. The youth, who believed that it 
required only bardihood and promptitude, said to him : 

“ True as there are three persons in one God, I will take advantage 
of the opportunity, old man ; and I shall always have a pint of my blood 
at your service for the information which you have given me. Let me 
only finish the cross which I have commenced cutting upon that stone. 


When it will be time, I will rejoin you near the little wood of stunted 
fir-trees.” 
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Bernez kept his word, and arrived at the place agreed upon an hour 
before midnight. He found the mendicant, who carried a wallet in each 
hand, and another hanging from his neck. 

“ Come then,"’ said he to the youth, “sit down there, and tell me 
what you will do when you have at your disposal silver, gold, and 
precious stones.” 

The young man sat himself upon the ground, and answered : 

“When I have as much silver as I need, I will give to my sweet 
Rozennik all that she wishes and every thing that she has a wish for, 
from linen even to silk, from bread even to oranges.” 

“ And when you have gold at your will ?” added the sorcerer. 

“When I have gold at my will,” replied the youth, ‘I will enrich all 
the relations of Rozennik, and all the friends of her relations unto the 
extreme limits of the parish.” 

“ And when you have, last of all, precious stones in abundance ?” 
finished the old man. 

“ Then,”’ exclaimed Bernez, ‘I will make all the men of the earth 
rich and happy, and shall say to them that it is Rozennik who wishes it.” 

Whilst they were thus chatting, the hour passed, and midnight 
arrived. At the same instant there was a great noise upon the heath, 
and they saw, by the light of the stars, all the great stones quitting 
their places, and advancing rapidly towards the River Intel, they de- 
scended along the sides, bruising and crushing the earth, and clashing 
against each other like a troop of giants which had drank too much ; 
they thus passed, helter-skelter, on both sides of the two men, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

Then the mendicant rushed towards the heath, followed by Bernez, and, 
from the ridges which arose around the foundations of the great stones, 
they perceived pits filled with gold and silver and precious stones, which 
mounted to the edge. 

Bernez shouted with delight, and made the sign of the cross, but the 
sorcerer immediately set about filling his wallets, taking good care to 
listen for any sound from the river-side. 

He had finished loading the third wallet whilst the young man filled 
the pockets of his linen jerkin, when a dull sound, like that of a coming 
storm, was heard at a distance. 

The stones, having finished drinking, were returning again to their 
places. 

They came rushing on leaning forward like men running a race, and 
crushing all before them. When the young man perceived them he rose 
up and exclaimed, “ Ah, Virgin Mary we are lost !” 

‘“* Not me,” said the sorcerer, who held in his hand the herb of the cross 
and the five-leaved clover, “ for I have my safety here ; but it is nec 
that a Christian should lose his life to insure me these riches, and thy evil 
angel put thee in my way, renounce then Rozenn, and think of death.” 

Whilst he thus spoke the army of stones had arrived ; hut he presented 
his magie nosegay and thrust it to the right and to the left to precipitate 
the danger towards Bernez. 

The latter felt that all was at an end with him, fell upon his knees and 
was going to close his eyes, when the great stone which had run ahead 
stopped all of a sudden and closed the passage, placing itself before him as 


a barrier for his protection. 
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Bernez astonished, lifted his head, and recognised the stone upon 
which he had cut the cross. It was henceforth a baptised stone which 
could not injure a Christian. 

It remained immoveable before the young man until all her sisters had 
taken their places, when it flew like a sea-bird in order to take its own 
place, and in so doing overtook the mendicant, whose three wallets, filled 
with gold and precious stones, had sadly delayed him by their heavy 
weight. 

In seeing it coming the latter presented his magic plants, but the stone 
having become Christian, was no longer subject to the enchantments of 
the demon, and it passed on hastily crushing the sorcerer like an insect. 

Bernez had, besides that which he himself had gathered, the three wallets 
of the mendicant, and became thus sufficiently rich to — Rozenn, and 
to bring up as many children as the laowennanik* has little ones in her 
nest. 





THE POETRY OF WITCHCRAFT. 


By Taomas Wricur, M.A. 


In England the crime of witchcraft appears to have attracted less 
public attention than in other countries during the fifteenth and earlier part 
of the sixteenth centuries. During the former period, however, we have 
several instances in which, as in Scotland, charges of this nature were 
adopted as means of political re enge. In the reign of Henry VI. 
(a.p. 1441) it was made one the chief accusations against the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the wife of the “good Duke Humphry,” that she 
had employed a miserable woman known to fame as the witch of Eye, 
and a ‘‘clerk” named Roger, to effect the king’s death by means of sor- 
cery. The witch was burnt in Smithfield; the sorcerer “was brought 
into Poules (to S¢. Paul's), and there he stood up on high on a scaffold 
ageyn Poulys crosse on a Sonday, and there he was arraied like as he 
schulde never the (thrive) in his garnementys, and there was honged 
rounde aboute hym alle his instrumentis whichis were taken with hym, 
and so shewyd among all the peple,” and he was eventually hanged, 
drawn, and quartered as a traitor ; the duchess was commit to per- 
petual imprisonment. In Shakspeare the sorcerers are made to raise a 
spirit in a circle, who answers to their questions concerning the fate of 
the king and his favourites. In the reign of Edward IV. a political 
party set abroad a report that the marriage of the king with the Lad 

lizabeth Gray was the result of witchcraft employed by the lady’s 
mother the Duchess of Bedford. The plot was at the moment successfully 
— and one “ Thomas Wake, esquier,” was proved “to have caused 
tobe brought to Warrewyk . . . an image of lede made lyke a man 
of armes, contaynyng the lengthe ofa manne’s fynger, and om wn in the 


* The wren ; literally the “little merry one.” 
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myddes, and made fast with a wyre,” —— that it was made by the 
duchess “to use with the said witchcraft and sorsery;” yet the story 
appears to have been believed in by many, and at the commencement of 
the reign of Richard III. it was revived as one of the grounds for con- 
demning the marriage in question and bastardising the children. In this 
last reign, the same crime of sorcery formed part of the charges brought 
against the queen’s kinsmen, as well as against the frail and unfortunate 
Jane Shore, and subsequently against Archbishop Morton and other ad- 
herents of the Duke of Richmond. The great dramatist has made 
Richard accuse Queen Elizabeth and Jane Shore of a plot against his 
own person— 

Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold mine arm 

Is, like a blasted sapling, wither'd up ; 

And this is Edward’s wife, that monstrous witch, 

Consorted with that harlot, strumpet Shore, 

That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 


The first act in the statute-book against sorcery and witchcraft, was 
passed in the thirty-third year of the reign of Henry VIII. a.p. 1541, 
whereby this supposed crime was made felony without benefit of clergy. 
It had probably then been pushed into more prominent notice by some 
remarkable occurrence now forgotten. During the latter half of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, prosecutions for witchcraft seem to have become remarkably 
numerous in various parts of the country, and the infection was spread 
by the number of printed pamphlets to which they gave rise, and of 
which many are still preserved. Among these are accounts of a witch 
hanged at Barking in 1575; of four executed at Abingdon in 1579; of 
three at Chelmsford in the same year; of a number of witches tried and 
condemned at St. Osythe’s, in Essex, in 1582 ; of one at Stanmore, and of 
another hanged at Tyburn, both in 1585; of three at Chelmsford in 
1589 ; of three at Warboys in 1593 ; of three at Barnet and Brainford 
in 1595; and of several in the counties of Derby and Stafford in 1597. 
The frequency of such accusations at this period, and the number of 
persons who were on such slight pretexts brought to an ignominious 
death, made witchcraft a subject of discussion, and the principles of 
moderation, which had been advocated by Wierus on the continent, found 
enlightened advocates in this country. In 1587 Reginald Scot published 
his “ Discovery of Witchcraft,” in which he exposed the absurdity of the 
charges brought against this class of offenders, and the weakness of the 
evidence on which they were usually convicted. Scot's book is the most 
valuable work we have on the superstitions prevalent in England at this 
time, but, like most other old works, it is compiled, in a great degree, 
from foreign authorities. The county of Essex had been especially 
haunted by witches, and an intelligent and noted preacher of Maldon, 
George Giffard, who belonged in some measure to the same school as 
Scot, published also in 1587, ‘‘ A Discourse of the Subtill Practices of 
Devilles by Witches and Sorcerers ;” and, in 1593, the public received, 
from the same writer, “ A Dialogue concerning Witches and Witchcraft,” 
of which another edition was printed in 1603. This latter edition of a 
very curious book has been reprinted by the Perey Society. 

English witchcraft, at this time, seems to have been entirely free from 
the romantic incidents which formed so striking a characteristic of the 
popular creed in other countries. We_have no voyages out to sea in 
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sieves ; no witches’ sabbaths; not even any direct compact with the 
fiend. The witches are the mere victims of their own vindictive feeling, 
and find ready instruments in certain imps, of a very doubtful character, 
to wreak their malice on man or beast. These imps are represented as 
appearing in the form of small animals—generally those which come un- 
der the repulsive title of vermin—-or cats, and they serve merely in return 
for their food. They bear undignified names, like Tyffin, Piggin, Titty, 
Jack, Tom, and the like. One of the women arraigned at Chelmsford, 
in 1579, was accused by her own son (a child of eight years of age, who 
was examined in court as a witness against his mother) of keeping three 
spirits ; one, which she called Great Dick, was enclosed in a wicker- 
bottle ; the second, named Little Dick, was placed in a leather-bottle ; 
and the third, which went by the name of Wallet, was kept in a wool-pack. 
* And thereuppon the house was commaunded to be searched. The bot- 
tles and packe were found, but the spirites were vanished awaie.” One 
of the witches of St. Osythe’s had been heard to talk in her house when she 
was known to be alone, and it was at once judged that she then held con- 
versation with her imps. A witness in this trial deposed, that calling on 
one of the accused, and finding her not at home, she looked in through the 
chamber window, and there ‘ espied a spirite to looke out of a potcharde 
from under a clothe, the nose thereof beeing browne like unto a ferret.” 
These imps were represented as usually making a voluntary offer of their 
services, although they sometimes persecuted their victims until they made 
use of them. One of the Chelmsford witches was going from the door of 
a man who had refused to give her yeast for her bread, when she was 
met by a dog which undertook to revenge her on the man who had driven 
her away empty-handed. The imps were often transferred from one 
person to another. 

One witch, mentioned in Giffard’s “ Dialogue,” confessed before a justice 
that she had three spirits ; one like a cat, which she called Lightfoot ; 
another like a toad, which she called Lunch; and a third like a weasel, 
which she called Makeshift. She said that one Mother Barlie sold her 
Lightfoot, about sixteen years before, in exchange for an oven-cake, and 
told her the cat would do her good service ; if she would, she might send 
her of her errand ; this cat was with her but a while, but the weasel and 
the toad came and offered their services. The cat would kill kine, the 
weasel would kill horses, the toad would plague men in their bodies.” 
Another witch had a spirit in the likeness of a yellow dun cat, which first 
came to her, she said, as she sat by her fire, when she had fallen out with a 
neighbour of hers, and wished the vengeance of God might light upon him 
and his. ‘The cat bade her not be afraid, she would do her no harm, she 
had served a dame five years in Kent, that was now dead, and if she would, 
she would be her servant. ‘ And whereas,’ said the cat, ‘ such a man hath 
misused thee, if thou wilt I will plague him in his cattle.’ She sent the 
eat, which killed three hogs and one cow.’ Another woman confessed 
‘that she had a spirit which did abide in a hollow tree, where there was 
a hole, out of which he spake untoher. And ever when she was offended 
with any, she went to that tree and sent him to kill their cattle.” The 
writer just quoted tells us that “There was an old mother W. of Great 
T. which had a spirit like a weasel ; she was offended highly with one 
H. M. ; home she went, and called forth her spirit, which lay in a pot of 
wool under her bed, she willed him to go and plague the man. He re- 
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quired what she would give him, and he would kill H. M. She said she 
would give him a cock, which she did, and he went, and the man fell sick 
with a great pain in his belly, languished, and died.” 

Such is the general picture of the vulgar and unimaginative sorcery- 
creed of England in the reign of good Queen Bess. It was extended 
and imprinted still more deeply on people's minds by a class of design- 
ing people who rofited by their credulity, and set up to be what were 
then called “ white witches.” These people pretended to be masters 
or mistresses of the sorcerer’s art, and by some mysterious means to 
know when people were bewitched, who was the witch, and how by their 
charms to counteract her evil influence. Many who had experienced 
losses, or who laboured under disease, repaired to such persons as_ these, 
and they hesitated not to charge their misfortunes to any poor, aged, and 
defenceless woman in their neighbourhood. Sometimes they showed 
them the witch in a magical glass ; at other times, they instructed them 
in certain charms and other processes which would make the witches come 
and show themselves. The remedies of the white witch were generally of 
a ridiculous character, but the popular credulity of the age was open to 
every kind of deception. 

The efforts of Reginald Scot and George Giffard were rendered inef- 
fectual by the accession of James of Scotland to the English throne, who 
passed a new and severe law against witchcraft, in which it now became 
almost a crime to disbelieve. We are told that King James carried 
his hostility to the writings of Scot to the length of causing his “ Dis- 
covery of Witchcraft” to be burnt, whenever he had an opportunity, 

It was under the influence of this reign that witcheraft not only be- 
came a subject of deep public attention, but that it came into especial 
favour among the poets. The vulgar form under which it had shown 
itself in the preceding reign would lead us to look for any thing rather 
than the poetry of witchcraft; but in the wilder legends of France and 
Scotland, there were many traits of a highly imaginative and romantic 
character, which made the witches no untit instruments of supernatural 
agency in the conceptions of the bard. Nature's own bard seems 
to have been the first who called in this new agency to his aid ; and. he 
clothed it with new attributes which appear to show an acquaintance with 
the ancient popular mythology of the northern people. The three witches 
in Macbeth appear as the wierd sisters or fates of the Scandinavian my- 
thology, fixing and watching the fate of individuals in the hour of battle; 
and almost in the same breath they answer the calls of their familiar 
imps, like the witches of Elizabeth's time. 


lst Witch. Where shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
2nd Witch, When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 
3rd Witch. That will be ere set of sun. 
Ist Witch. Where the place? 
2nd Witch. Upon the heath. 
3rd Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 
Ist Witch. I come, Graymalkin! 
All. Paddock calls :—Anon! 


On their second appearance the three witches have been employed in 
occupations perfectly in agreement with,sheir popular character. 
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1st Witch. Where hast thou been, sister ? 
Qnd Witch. Killing swine. 
Srd Witch. Sister, where thou ? 
lst Witch. A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap, 

And mouncli'd, and mounch’d, and mounch’d.—Give me, quoth I. 

Aroint thee, witch! the rump-fed ronyon cries. 

Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger 

But ina sieve I'll thither sail, 

And like a rat without a tail, 

I'll do, I'll do, and I'll do. 


When they next come on the scene, we find that they have a supe- 
rior, to whom Shakspeare gives the classic name of Hecate, and by 
whose permission it appears that they exercise their arts. Hecate meets 
the three witches— 


Ist Witch, Why, how now, Hecate? you look angrily. 
Hec. Have I not reason, beldames as you are, 
Saucy and over-bold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 
In riddles, and affairs of death ; 
And I, the mistress of your charms, 
The close contriver of all harms, 
Was never call’d to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of our art? 


Even Hecate, in the conclusion, confesses to having a familiar, to whose 
call she obeys. 


Hark, I am call’d; my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me, 


Their place of abode is a dark cave, where they mix, in their magic 
cauldron, the horrible and loathsome ingredients of their charms. 

Middleton, Shakspeare’s contemporary, whose witch-poetry he appears 
to have imitated, has left a play, entitled “‘ The Witch.” Here again the 
abode of Hecate is a cave, and the boiling cauldron figures in it, but the 
mystic triad of the witches is changed to an indefinite number, four of 
whom bear the names of Stadlin, Hoppo, Hellwain, and Puckle, and their 
familiars are called Tetty, Tiffin, Suckin, Pidgen, Liard, and Robin. It 
is evident from this, and several other circumstances, that Middleton had 
been studying Reginald Scot and the witch trials of the preceding reign. 
In Middleton, tife witches require an ointment (like the witches of the 
continent) to transfer themselves to a distance. The airiness of Shaks- 
peare’s creations has totally disappeared. 


Hec, Here, take this unbaptised brat ; 
(Giving the dead body of a child.) 
Boil it well ; preserve the fat ; 
You know ‘tis precious to transfer 
Our ’nointed flesh into the air, 
In moonlight nights, on steeple-tops, 
Mountains, and pine-trees, that like pricks or stops 
Seem to our height ; high towers saad roofs of princes 
Like wrinkles in the earth ; whole provinces 
Appear to our sight then even leek (dike) 
A russet mole upon some lady’s cheek. 
When hundred leagues in air, we feast and sing, 
Dance, kiss, and coll, use every thing : 
What young man can we wish to pleasure us, 
But we enjoy him in an incubus ? 
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We cannot but feel the degradation of the classic Hecate, when re- 


duced to a vulgar witch, and revenging herself on those who had denied 
her trifling suits :— 


Hec. 1s the heart of wax 

Stuck full of magic needles ? 
Stadlin. "Tis done, Hecate. 

Hec. And is the farmer's picture and his wife’s 
Laid down to th’ fire yet ? 

Stad. They're a-roasting both too. 

Hee. Good! (exit Stadin.) Then their marrows are a-melting subtly. 
And three months’ sickness sucks up life in ‘em. 
They denied me often flour, barm, and milk, 
Goose-grease, and tar, when I ne’er hurt their churnings, 
Their brew-locks, nor their batches, nor forespoke 
Any of their breedings. Now, I'll be meet with ‘em ; 
Seven of their young pigs I’ve bewitch’d already, 
Of the last litter ; 
Nine ducklings, thirteen goslings, and a hog, 
Fell lame last Sunday after even-song, too ; 
And mark how their sheep prosper, or what sup 
Each milch-kine gives to th’ pail: I'll send these snakes 
Shall milk ’em all 
Beforehand ; the dew-skirted dairy-wenches 
Shall stroke dry dugs for this, and go home cursing. 
I'll mar their sillabubs and‘swathy feastings 
Under cows’ bellies with the parish youths. 


Hecate, in Middleton’s play: has a son named Firestone, who wishes 
his mother dead that he may have her property ; and she foreknows that 
her death will happen that day three years, at midnight. The next time 
they are introduced, the witches meet in a field by moonlight, prepared 
to take their accustomed flight ; and among the rest, Hecate ascends 
with her familiar imp :— 
Hec. Now I go, now I fly, 

Malkin, my sweet spirit, and I. 

O what a dainty pleasure ’tis 

To ride in the air 

When the moon shines fair, 

And sing and dance, and toy and kiss! 

Over woods, high rocks, and mountains, 

Over seas, our mistress’ fouptains, 

Over steep towers and turrets, 

We fly by night, ’mongst troops of spirits. 

No ring of bells to our ears sounds, 

No howls of wolves, no yelps of hounds ; 

No, not the noise of water’s breach, 

Or cannon’s throat, our height can reach. 


The allusions to the great assemblies of the witches become, it will be seen, 
stronger and stronger; but it was left to the genius of Gothe to bring on the 
scene all the marvels and all the abominations of the witches’ Sabbath. 

“Rare” Ben Jonson completes the trio of contemporary withcraft- 
poets, and a glorious trio it was. Jonson descends entirely to the sup- 
posed realities of the day. The witches in his “ rays te Queens,” 
performed before King James, hold a conventicle like of Lothian, 


poet has inthe margin substantiated algfést every word bya mass of learned 


with whose practices his majesty steven conversant ; and the 
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quotations from Bodinus, and Elich, and Remigius, and Delrio, and a whole 
host of foreign writers on the subject of “9 wey Eleven witches 
appear at their place of meeting, and, finding that the one chosen for 
their president or “ dame” is not arrived, they join in calling her up :— 


The weather is fair, the wind is good, 

Up, dame, on your horse of wood: 

Or else tuck up your gray frock, 

And saddle your goat, or your green cock, 
And make his bridle a bottom of thread, 

To roll up how many miles you have rid. 

Quickly come away ; 

For we all stay. 


“Of the green cock,” says Jonson, “ we have no other ground (to con- 
fess ingenuously) than a vulgar fable of a witch, that with a cock of that 
colour, and a bottom of blue thread, would transport herself through the 
air; and so escaped (at the time of her being brought to execution) from 
the hand of justice. It was a tale when I went to school.” 

This is a solitary tradition of the Elizabethan witches, which is worth 
half the information contained in all the printed accounts of their trials. 
After three invocations in the above style, the “ dame” makes her appear- 
ance, and they then relate to one another the evil deeds in which they 
have been employed. One had been gathering the mandrake,—a plant 
of superstition, and a powerful ingredient in their charms :— 


I last night lay all alone 

On the ground, to hear the mandrake groan ; 
And pluck’d him up, though he grew full low ; 
And, as I had done, the cock did crow. 


Another had smothered an infant in its cradle :— 


Under a cradle I did creep, 

By day; and when the child was asleep 

At night, I suck’d the breath, and rose, 
And pluck’d the nodding nurse by the nose 


Another had obtained the fat of an unbaptised and base-born child, 
which, as we have seen, was a principal ingredient in the ointment which 
enabled them to pass through the air to their place of meeting :— 


I had a dagger, what did I with that ? 
Kill’d an infant to have his fat, 
A piper it got ata church ale. 


Having produced their ingredients, the witches commenced their charms 
and incantations, the object of which appears to be to produce a storm. 
This seems to have been intended to remind the king of the tempests, 
which he believed the Scottish witches had raised to obstruct him on his 
return from Denmark a few years before. The whole concludes with a 
dance, “full of preposterous change and «nema md : 

The most ma composition of this age, in which the agency 
of witchcraft is introd is Ben Jonson’s unfinished drama of the 
“ Sad Shepherd.” The witch here transforms herself first into a raven, 
then into Maid Marian, and in the sequel it seems that she was to take 
the form of a hare and be so hunted. "These changes she appears to have 
effected by means of a magic girdle,— 
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But, hear ye, Douce, because ye may meet me 
In many * tes to-day, where’er you spy 

This browder’d belt, with characters, ’tis I. 

A Gypsan lady, anda right beldame, 

Wrought it by moonshine for me, and starlight, 
Upon your grannam’s grave, that very night, 

We earth’d her in the shades; when our dame Hecate 
Made it her gaing night over the kirk-yard, 

With all the ote parish-tikes set at her, 

While I sat whyrland of my brazen spindle; 

At every twisted thrid my rock let fly 

Unto the sewster, who did sit me nigh, 

Under the town turnpike, which ran each spell 

She stitched in the work, and knit it well. 


om or Gypsies, occur elsewhere as agents in witchcraft. 
observed, that or of appears here much in the same 
Middleton. Jonson’s description of the 


witch’s place of resort is extremely elegant. 


Within a gloomy dimble she doth dwell, 

Down in a pit, o’ergrown with brakes and briars, 
Close by the ruins of a shaken abbey, 

Torn with an earthquake down unto the ground, 
*Mongst graves and grots near an old charnel-house, 
Where you shall find her sitting in her fourm, 

As fearful and melancholic as that 

She is about ; with caterpillars’ kells, 

And knotty cob-webs, rounded in with spells. 

Thence slie steals forth to relief in the fogs, 

And rotten mists, upon the fens and bogs, 

Down to the drowned lands of Lincolnshire; 

To make ewes cast their lambs, swine eat their farrow, 
The housewives’ tun not work, nor the milk churn ! 
Writhe children’s wrists, and suck their breath in sleep, 
Get vials of their blood! and where the sea 

Casts up his slimy ooze, search for a weed 

To open locks with, and to rivet charms, 

Planted about her in the wicked feat 

Of all her mischiefs which are manifold, 

* * * * 
There, in the stocks of trees, white faies do dwell, 
And span-long elves that dance about a pool, 

With each a little changeling in their arms ! 

There airy spirits play with falling stars, 

And mount the sphere of fire to kiss the moon! 
While she sits reading by the glow-worm’s light, 
Or rotten-wood, o’er which the worm hath crept, 
The baneful schedule of her nocent charms, 

And binding characters through which sbe wounds 
Her puppets, the sigilla of her witchcraft. 


The poetry of witcheraft forms a marked point of division between the 
English superstitions of the sixteenth century and those of the seventeenth. 
The learned credulity of James I., and the influence of Scottish prejudices, 
had a fatal effect upon that and the following age. But our sorcery creed 
of the seventeenth century contained so much cet from the recitals of 


foreign writers, that it will be necessary to turn 


m it awhile, until we 


have passed the channel to pay our respegts to the sorcerers of France. 
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BILLY COMBE’S LAST FIGHT—HOW HE LIVED AND HOW 
HE DIED. 


By Wuit1aM H. G. Krnasrton, Esq. 


Butiy Compe was as bold and dashing a fellow, as gay and handsome, 
as fearless and as careless, as ever wore a pig-tail, chewed tobacco, swore 
an oath, or kissed a pretty girl without first asking her leave. He figured 
upon the earth and sea, for on either element he was equally at home, 
somewhere about sixty years ago, more or less. There is no necessity 
to be very exact about dates. 

It must not be supposed from any thing I may say that Billy Combe 
was an immoral character; he at least considered himself the very pink 
of correctness when judged by his own code of morality, though it must 
be acknowledged by his warmest admirers, that the said code was a very 
lax one, according to the notions generally held by the stricter portions of 
society at the present day. Billy argued that if no laws existed, there could 
be no crime; and that of all laws, strict revenue laws and high duties 
being most detrimental to the state, he not only did not feel himself 
called upon to subscribe to them, but to oppose them to the utmost of 
his power. This he did most effectually—in truth, he was one of the 
most daring and successful smugglers on the coast of Hampshire. 

“These laws make smugglers just as game-laws make poachers. Do 
away with one, and the cae, Lord bless ye, the smuggler in the 
turn of a marlin-spike, becomes an honest trader, and the poacher a free . 
sportsman,” Billy used to say. ‘‘ Ruby lips are made to be kissed, just 
as ripe fruit is intended to be eaten. Whoever asks a juicy peach whether 
it would like to be picked, and I sees no reason why I should ask a buxom 
girl whether she'd like a buss. Bless her pretty eyes, it’s her natur—she 
can't help liking it—I knows that well enough. If she says any thing, 
I always gives es another, just to make her accustomed to it, and she 
soon comes round—ha ! ha! ha!” 

And he used to chuckle at the thoughts of his past performances in 
that line. 

If Billy Combe had, like other men, his faults and failings, he had, 
which is all that can be said for the best of us, his good qualities also. 
He was generous in the extreme; he never turned a beggar away with a 
surly frown and without a groat, and while he had a shot in the locker it 
was at the service of a shipmate. His word was as good as his bond, which 
is as much as the proudest merchant can say; in some cases, among that 
class, one is worth as much as the other, namely, nothing; but Billy's 
word was never broken, and of bonds he knew nothing. Staunch to his 
friends, and to those who put confidence in his honour, he would rather 
have died like the Indian at the fiery stake than have betrayed one who 
trusted him. Honest in all his dealings, when he made a bargain, it 
was a fair one. He would have disdained to take advantage of another 
man’s embarrassments, and scorned the thought of doing any one. 

“Oh ye high and mighty ones, ye sietlsley merchants revelling in 
luxury, ye lawyers with your flowing wigs ye doctors with your long 
faces, ye jockeys whose conversation is of horse-flesh, ye rulers of the 
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land, foreign ministers, home ministers, and would-be ministers, can ye 
say as muc for yourselves ?” 

Thus used Billy occasionally to exclaim when, during his moments of 
relaxation, with pipe in his mouth, he indulged, like other great heroes, in 
the pleasure of boasting of himself and his deeds. 

The only people he did were the revenue officers, and them he did with 
a vengeance; but at the same time, he considered such doing all fair and 
above board. 

He acknowledged himself to be a smuggler; he never concealed the 
fact from any one; he gloried in smuggling, it was his profession, his 
business, his delight, his amusement; he gave full notice that he should 
smuggle on to the end of his days, or till the revenue laws were abolished, 
and even in that respect he kept his word. They might catch him if 
they could, but that was not so easy a matter. If caught, he was ready 
to undergo the penalty. 

This once happened. Billy, clever as he knew himself to be, once, as 
other clever people had done before, made a mistake. His mistake was sup- 
posing that there were no revenue boats near, when there were two, well 
armed, close at hand; and he was caught napping in consequence on 
board a lugger, with a full cargo of tubs in her. 

His day was come—there was no help for it—he was a prisoner, but 
like a man, he was not cast down, not he; he laughed and joked, and 
sang as stoutly as ever. He was taken on board a man-of-war, and 
offered his choice, to go to gaol for a year with hard labour, or to serve 
— majesty for the same period. Billy was a sailor, every inch of 
iim. 

“Serve his majesty—of course I will—God bless him,” he exclaimed, 
and he thus became a man-of-war’s-man, But now arrived the most 
cruel cut of all, 

“T admire your spirit, my man,” said the officer. ‘‘ You promise to 
serve his majesty, and you shall forthwith doso. As a reward for your 
willingness, you are appointed first mate of his majesty’s cutter, Scourge, 
employed in the revenue service. Here is your warrant.” 

“1 would rather go to prison,” said Billy. 

“You have promised to serve his majesty,” answered the officer. 

“Oh, if that was understood,” cried Billy, “so I will. Look out for 
squalls, my hearties,” he exclaimed, turning round to where he saw se- 
veral of his friends standing who had come to attend histrial. “I have 
‘promised to serve his majesty, and I intend to do my duty. You knows 
me. Remember, too, 1 knows you, and all your dodges, but don't ex- 
pect any favour from me—so I says, look out for squalls.”’ 

Having delivered himself of this harangue, Billy went on shore to 
make some necessary arrangements, and soon afterwards trod the deck of 
of the Scourge as an officer. He was as good as his word. The cutter 
went to sea that afternoon, and the very next night made a rich capture 
of tubs of spirits and bales of silks. She soon became noted for being 
the most successful cruiser on the station, and at the end of the year had 
made more captures than she had done during all her previous career. 
So delighted was the commander of the Scourge with his. success, owing 
to the large amount of prize-money he received, that he did his utmost 
to persuade Combe to remain with him; but to this none of his argu- 
ments could induce his first-mate to e6nsent. al 

‘‘ I promised to serve King George for a year, and to assist in collecting 
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his revenue for him,” said Billy. “ I have done so faithfully, as you know. 
I am now free to go where I will.” 

The following day the Scourge put into Portsmouth harbour. Billy 
took his traps, went on shore, claimed his discharge, received it and his 
prize-money, and forthwith started for his native place, Hamble, a village 
on a stream of the same name, close to the mouth of the Southampton 
Water. 

He was cordially welcomed on his arrival by his old friends, particu- 
larly by the fairer portion of them, among whom he was a great favourite, 
but more especially by Mary Dawson, the prettiest girl in the village. 
What his kissing Fi and I may as well say practice, had to do with 
this predilection of the women, I do not know, but I only state the fact, 
so it was. Billy found himself in clover, for he had had much hard work 
in the cutter, constantly at sea, and seldom on shore, and he now the 
more felt inclined to enjoy himself to the utmost. 

Mary sat by his side and filled his pipe when it was out, and reple- 
nished his glass when it was empty. He warbled forth his best songs 
with a joyous voice, and afterwards Phe his best hornpipe with Mary, 
bounding about and shrieking with glee. He vowed that though it might 
be a very fine thing to be a king’s officer, and wear a uniform, for his 
part he was heartily glad to be free of it, and would be at the old work 
as soon as he could. He wound up his exploits of the evening by vow- 
ing to Mary, that after he had made a few successful trips, he would 
come back and marry her if she would have him, which, with many a 
blush, she promised to do, and the compact was sealed with the like num- 
ber of kisses. 

Some days after the evening when Billy made his vows to } Daw- 
son, a large cutter might have been seen steering through the Needles 
passage between the isle of Wight and the main, with a fresh breeze 
from the north-east. She was a remarkably fine vessel, of great beam 
and power, and carried four long guns of heavy metal upon her decks, so 
that whatever work her crew might have in hand, they would be able to 
fight about it, if any one attempted to impede them. She might have 
measured eighty tons, or rather more, perhaps, I am not sure, but cer- 
tainly not less, and carried an enormous spread of canvass, new and white 
as the driven snow. Some twenty stout fellows walked her decks, with a 
strong spice of reckless daring in their countenances, and a costume which 
had no pretensions to uniformity though affecting a considerable d 
of nautical dandyism. Though the craft was built for speed and fitted 
for fighting, she certainly did not look like a king’s ship, nor were her 
we like man-o’-war’s men. What she was her deeds will hereafter 
show. 

On one side lay the coast of Hampshire, with its richly-cultivated 
fields, its ancient forest renowned in history, and its numerous coun 
mansions ; on the other the lofty cliffs and sunny downs of the beautiful 
Isle of Wight. The long outstretching beach of Hurst, with its sturdy 
round e, was on her weather-quarter, and broad on her beaim lay 
the shingles, their small, yellow head just showing above water, and the 
wide expanse of foaming i ol waves which surrounded them, warning 
the marimer against a too near approach. On her weather or starboard- 
bow might be seen in the distance the high sandy cliffs of Hradle, and 
almost ahead the more elevated headland of Christchurch, with its town 
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and the — of its cathedral a little way inland. The cutter clove her 
way rapidly through the water. The dancing waves sparkled brightly 
in the rays of the rising sun, which threw a ruddy glow over the topmost 
pinnacles of the Needle rocks then close on her lee-bow. In those days 
they consisted of three lofty chalk rocks, two of them joined together 
at their summits, but time, which spares so little, has spared not them, 
and the fragment which connected them has long since been precipitated 
into the depths below, though they still proudly rear their heads, towering 
above the latte billows which rage during the storms of Winter at their 
base. The cutter had just passed them, and had opened Scratchell’s 
Bay to the south-west of them, when she might be said to be fairly in the 
British Channel. 

** Now I feel myself once more a man,” exclaimed, in a joyous tone, a 
fine active-looking fellow, who had been for some time walking the deck 
in silence, now gazing aloft with a satisfied eye at the trim of the sails, 
now casting a glance over the side, or watching the passing cliffs to see 
how fast the cutter slipped through the water. “Isn't she a darling, 
Jim ?” he continued, turning to a man who stood near him, “ what a 
clean run she has, and her bows—don’t they just cut like a knife? Look 
at her canvass, what a spread of it she has—why there’s enough there to 
carry you to Heaven, Jim. I should like to have a spanking breeze to 
try her, and then if she just don’t go along to astonish them my name 
isn't Billy Combe.” 

The speaker was in truth the famed Billy Combe and no other ; now 
master and part owner of the Rapid cutter, just launched, and as fast a 
craft as ever sailed from Hamble Creek. I have not yet described Billy. 
His good looks did not consist so much in his height or size, as in his 
active figure, his florid complexion, his clear, open blue eye, his light 
curling locks, and his well-formed mouth and white teeth. Jim Dore 
was his first mate, and, if unlike him in some respects, he resembled him 
strongly in his attachment to smuggling. 

“Keep her up a little bit, Tom,” said the captain, turning to the man 
atthe helm. ‘ Here, my boys, take a pull of the main-sheet, and she'll 
lay well into Christchurch Bay ; an inch or two of the jib-sheet now— 
there, that will do.” 

The cutter, hauled closer on a wind, heeled slightly over, and darted 
like an arrow with her head towards the shore. 

‘‘T’ll tell ye what I'll do, Jim,” observed the ees as he walked the 
deck with his mate, every step showing the elasticity of his spirits, 
“we'll just heave the cutter to while I go on shore for an hour or so, see 
Tom Doxton and the other spotsmen, arrange about collecting the 
people, and settle the time for running the crop, look in at the Haven 
House, get a swig of Betsy Sellers’ ale, and then away for Cherbourg— 
eh, Jim ? I should like to see the pretty craft with a full cargo in her ; 
why she'll be as stiff as a house. Bless her, she is a beauty.” 

And with an eye of pride ow 4 surveyed over and over again evetty 
portion of his newly-purchased vessel—partly purchased, by-the-by, 
with the prize-money he had gained while doing duty in the revenue 
service. 

The town of Christchurch is situated on a shallow arm of the sea, or 
lagoon, about three miles from the coast, and at the entrance of this 
lagoon, on the west side, is a sandy spoteon which still stands a public- 
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house called the Haven House, then kept by a buxom widow, a Mrs. 
Sellers, and the resort of seafaring oo gas ge oe Fed 
more especially of smugglers. To the east, along the coast, Hardle Cli 
entitle he iciten’ with the aaiall ‘llaw of Ashe and Barton 
on its summit, and to t west and south rises the high rugged promon- 
tory called Christchurch Head, while the coast, then trending to the 
south, is indented with the bays of Poole, Studland, and Swanwich. In 
less than an hour the Rapid lay with her foresheet to windward, hove-to in 
Christchurch Bay, while Combe went on shore. After calling at several 
cottages, and speaking to several people, Billy took his way to the Haven 
House, a dark red-brick building, with narrow gable ends, and outhouses 
of lower proportions behind it. On one side was the bar-room and kit- 
chen all in one ; on the other, a little parlour with sanded floor, for the 
accommodation of those who wished for privacy. Billy Combe entered 
the bar-room with the independent air of a man who lanes that he is 
welcome, and the first person he encountered was the landlady, the buxom 
widow Sellers. She uttered a faint scream of surprise as she beheld him, 
and a ruddy hue overspread her well-filled neck and cheeks. 

“ Ah, Mr. Combe, is that you, indeed?” she exclaimed, “I thought 
you had forgotten me now you have turned king’s officer.” 

“* Forgotten you, Betsy ! not I, forsooth. Give us a buss, girl, for old 
friendship’s sake.” 

A loud smack sounded through the room. 

* Well, widow,” continued Billy, seating himself on a bench at no great 
distance, it must be owned, from the landlady, “1’m no longer a king's 
officer, but am about the old work again, and, by-the-by, Betsy, what do 
you think ? I’m going to be spliced at last—hard and fast.” 

“ Spliced !” ejaculated the widow, gasping for breath, “to whom ?” 

“ Ah, that I shan’t say, just to tease you,” answered Billy, laughing ; 
“a pretty girl, ir may be sure.” 

“A mere girl! and is she better than a Has all you said come 
to this—after what you have done— oh Billy, Billy, how could you?” and 
the widow burst into tears. 

Billy Combe was astonished, confounded. What had he done to 
make the widow weep? He did all he could to dry her tears and to 
sooth her spirits, but in vain. She ended by being in a violent rage 
with him, and might have proceeded to extremities had not the arrival 
of some other persons put an end to this interview. With one of the 
strangers Billy retired into the parlour, te hold a conference of some im- 
portance, while the widow dried her tears, and put on a smiling counte- 
nance to receive her guests, but she nevertheless treasured up her feelings 
a heart, and vowed deadly vengeance against the betrayer of her 

iness. 

he rollicking captain of the Rapid having finally concluded all his 
arrangements in the private parlour of the Haven House, swallowed a 
tankard of the hostess's best ale, and giving her a parting salute, which 
she took with a bad grace, hurried down to his boat, and was.quickly on 





board. ‘The cutter’s sails were immediately filled on the larboard tack, 
and with a flowing sheet she ran across channel towards Cher- 
bourg. 

“ Billy Combe, Billy Combe, you had better not have meddled with 
the widow,” observed Jim Dore, with a laughing countenance, when his 
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tain told him the story of the landlady’s love. “Them widows is 
ticklish creatures, depend on it.” 

I have not time to describe how Billy Combe met a number of friends 
at Cherbourg, how he purchased a valuable cargo of brandy and silks, 
and how without loss of time he again got under weigh for the English 
coast. Scarcely had the Rapid put to sea than it came on to blow very 
hard from the north-east, with frequent squalls of rain and hail, so that 
Billy had as good an opportunity as his heart could desire of trying the 
weatherly qualities of his new craft. 

“She behaves like a duck, that she does, the beauty,” he exclaimed, 
wiping the salt spray from his eyes with the back of his rough hand. 
“ Wouldn’t she go along just, if we had to run for it from a king’s 
cruiser. I wouldn't give her up as long as I'd a stick standing or a keel 
to run on that I know.” 

As night approached the wind increased, blowing dead on end from 
the Needles. but Combe still cracked on sail in the cutter; for he was not 
the man to miss being up to his time, and not ri expected a foul 
wind he had spent a longer period at Cherbourg than he ought to have 
done. During the first part of the night they had an increasing moon, 
which as the rapidly passing clouds ever anil anon left it unobscured, 
afforded them just sufficient light to see the huge waves which came 
tumbling towards them, and enabled them to luff up in time to avoid their 
breaking on board, as also to steer clear of any vessel which might be 
standing across their course. When however, towards the morning, the 
moon sunk beneath the horizon, and the clouds thickened in the sky, the 
darkness became so intense that they could scarcely see the noses on each 
other's faces, much more a fathom beyond the bowsprit. The captain 
now thought it better to shorten sail, so they got the storm-jib on her, 
and set the tri-sail, when away she went as merrily again as before. 

“If this weather holds all to-morrow night, we are in high luck,” ob- 
served Billy, “ for the revenue cruisers will never think of coming out to 
look for us, and we shall have plenty of time to run all our cargo com- 
fortably, except the red-coats on the shore take it into their heads to 
trouble us, but if Doxton manages properly they will all be off at Key- 
haven, while we are getting the things on shore.” 

While he was speaking a sudden squall, stronger than before had 
blown, laid the vessel completely on her beam ends. Combe ran to the 
helm, for the man who was steering was thrown with violence on the 
deck, and seizing the tiller put up the helm. 

“ Lower away with the trisail—up with the jib,” he sung out. Be- 
fore any damage was done the vessel righted, and ran off before the 
wind. 

The jib was then hauled down, and the trisail being again set, a 
lull was watched for, and the cutter brought gradually up with her head 
to the wind, and her fore-sheet to windward. There she lay, bobbing 
away like a duck upon the waves, but without taking a drop of witer 
over her decks. Thus passed the night, during which the captain, who 
je naturally rather anxious, was, like a good seaman, constantly on 

eck, 

The morning was approaching, but the thick, misty atmosphere re- 
tarded the appearance of day, when just as he began to see rather more 
than an inch or so beyond his nose, as he was casting a glance of his 
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weather eye to windward, he fancied he discerned through the darkness 
towering mass bearing down towards him. At that moment the clouds 
breaking away in the east a gleam of pale light was shed over the face of 
the deep. He looked again, the dark mass he had seen was the hull 
and sails of a ship running down Channel. 

« A gail close on the weather-bow,” cried the look-out forward. 

“ Hard up with the helm,” sung out Billy, “let draw the fore-sheet— 
keep her away, or the ship will be into us.” 

The cutter’s sails were filled, and away she darted through the foaming 
waves, her main boom almost grazing the sides of a sloop of war, which 
came rolling down past her before the gale. 

“ What cutter is that ?” cried a voice through a speaking-trumpet from 
the deck of the ship. 

“The Bow-wow-wow,” responded Billy. 

“* What do you say ?” cried the same voice. 

“The ha! ha! ha!” replied Billy, and the ship was out of hearing. 
“ T knows her,”’ he observed, with a nod of the head, “ she’s the Orestes 
brig, and a fast craft she is, with a man who knows how to handle her as 
skipper. We must not show that we have reason to shun her though.” 

Billy kept his eye upon her movements. His answers did not appear 
to have been satisfactory, for presently she was seen to bring her broadside 
to the wind, the after yards were braced sharp up on the larboard tack, 
the head yards followed, and she stood away on a bowline, ready to tack 
back towards the cutter. 

“Ts that your dodge, my lad ?” said Billy, on the first indications of 
what she was about. ‘‘ Lower away the trisail, my boys; set the main- 
sail ; two reefs in it will do ; out with the second jib. Bear a hand, my 
hearties, that ship is sent to look after us, so we’ve no time to lose. We 
shouldn’t find her company pleasant, ! can tell you.” 

The men scarcely needed any advice to stimulate them to exertion, for 
they one and all at once comprehended the dangerous position in which 
they were placed. The cutter’s best point of sailing was close hauled on 
a wind, and this Combe well knew was the Orestes’ worst, though going 
free or before the wind she was a remarkably fast ship. His aim, there- 
fore, since she had fortunately run past him, was to keep to windward of 
her, and as from her square rig she took a long time going about, to in- 
duce her to make as many tacks as possible ; thus to gain another ad- 
vantage of her. The Orestes was now standing a little to the southward 
of east, close hauled on the larboard tack, while the Rapid was lying well 
up to the northward, on the other tack. As soon as the king’s ship had 
hauled to the wind she let fly one of her after guns as a signal for Billy 
to heave-to. 

“ Talk away, old girl,” said Billy, laughing, “‘ you may shout loud 
enough bins: ] heel you” : 29 igs 4 

Seeing that the cutter held on her course regardless of his signai, the 
Orestes fired shot after shot, the balls flying wide of their mark, for with 
the heavy sea running there was much difficulty in taking aim, and naval 
gunnery was not in those days brought to the perfection it is at present. 
Combe was aware that the captain of the Orestes well knew that the 
Rapid would not attempt to run before the wind, as his square-rigged 
ship would then have the decided advantage of her, and that he therefore 
hoped to capture her by jamming her in with the land if he could not 
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succeed in winging her with his shot. The Rapid consequently steadily 
kept on her course to the northward, quickly increasing her distance from 
the king's ship. 

“She will be about soon, or she will be afraid of missing us,” observed 
Combe, “and then, my lads, it’s our turn. Ready about when you see 
her tack.” 

Scarcely had he spoken when the Orestes came slowly up to the wind, 
her main yards were braced round, the head sails followed, and away she 
dashed after her tiny chase. 

“ Now, my lads, look out for a lull,” cried the captain of the Rapid. 
“Let fly the jib sheet, down with the helm, Jim. That’s it, beautifully. 
Let draw the foresail. Oh, she’s a darling.” 

And the cutter coming round in a third of the time the ship had 
taken, bounded away over the foaming waves with her head to the east- 
ward, the sea breaking over her bows, and deluging her decks fore and 
aft; but her hatches were securely battened down, and not a drop got 
below. The people in the Orestes, enraged at the obstinacy and daring 
of the cutter’s crew, redoubled their efforts to hit her, some of their shot 

assing very close, but none had yet come on board. At last one passed 
right through her mainsail. 

“If it comes to that,” exclaimed Combe, with an expression of anger 
his countenance seldom wore, “ I'll show you that two can play at that 
game.” On this he beckoned his crew aft. ‘“ Now, my lads, I’ve just this 
to say to you,” he began; “all 1 am worth in the world floats in this 
craft. It’s hanging work to fire into a king’s ship, you know; but, for 
my part I’d sooner sink than be taken or lose my vessel; will you stand 

me ?” 
7a Never fear, Combe, we'll stand by you to a man,” cried Jim Dore 
and the rest of the crew. “ We are ready to fight if you like it.” 

‘* Well then, my fine lads, let’s train our lee guns aft, and try to 
knock some of the feathers out of yon fine bird.” 

No sooner proposed than done. The two starboard guns were loaded, 
and run out at the ports, and as the Orestes offered a better mark for their 
aim than they had done for hers, several of their shot took effect. Combe 
watched them with an anxious eye, for it was a hazardous game he was 
playing. 

“T’ll just take a shot and see what I can do,” he said, and watching 
till he brought his gun well on with her foremast, he fired. The sea at 
that moment lifted the stern of the cutter, and the shot flew higher than 
he intended, though not than he wished, for it knocked away the fore- 
topmast staysail sheet close at the clew of the sail, which fluttering wildly 
in the gale was almost torn to shreds before it could be hauled down, 
while the ship, deprived of her head sail, flew up into the wind. ‘ Ha! 
ha!” exclaimed Combe, clapping his hands with glee, “another shot 
like that and we shall soon part ec al 

It was some time before a new sail could be bent, and the delay 
enabled the Rapid to work considerably ahead of her pursuer, but her 
position was still very critical A shot might carry away her mast or 
spars, the wind might shift and throw her into the jaws of the enemy, or 
it might drop altogether, and then the boats would capture her to a cer- 
tainty. ‘The smugglers, however, had now made their choice, and fighting 
was to be the order of the day. In thee good old times they never 
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thought of throwing the cargo overboard or abandoning it to the enemy, 
as was done in late degenerate days, and, in the present instance, had 
they wished it, they could not have done so without being seen. In con- 
sequence of the damage she had received the Orestes was obliged to keep 
a little off the wind, to run no risk of getting into it, and being com- 
ae to box off again, by which she would have lost still more way, 
ut as the cutter crossed her on the opposite tack, she reven 
herself by letting fly her whole broadside at her. The shot fell thick 
round the Rapid. dne ball was more fatally directed than the rest. It 
struck one of the smuggler’s crew, carrying away his arm, and dreadfully 
lacerating his breast. A cry of agony escaped him as he fell bleeding on 
the deck. His comrades attempted to raise him and carry him below, but 
he entreated to be left on deck. 

* It's all up with me,” he ejaculated, faintly ; ‘‘ but I'd like to see what 
happens. Here, Joe, just pass a handkerchief round my shoulder, and 
then let me be ; there's no use doing more.” 

The smugglers brought up a mattrass from below and placed their dying 
shipmate on it against the companion hatch, so that he could have a view 
of the enemy, as he desired. No one else was hurt, and the shot passing 

‘through the weather bulwarks, did no further damage. 

As soon as the Orestes had hoisted a new fore-topmast staysail, she 
tacked, on which the cutter did the same, compelling the former soon 
afterwards to follow her example. This, however, was not the tack on 
which Combe wished to be, but he knew that the oftener he went about 
the oftener the brig of war would be obliged to do the same, as by standing 
on long on opposite tacks they would soon lose sight of each other, which 
with the thick weather there was would be quickly done. Thus they conti- 
nued ploughing their way through the deep green froth-combed waves, tack 
and tack for some time, the smaller vessel evidently distancing her pur- 
suer. 

** We've got out of range of her guns, captain, at all events,” said Jim 
Dore. ‘ That was an unlucky shot for poor Jack Martin.—Well, Jack, 
how do you get on, my man ?”’ 

But the wounded seaman returned no answer. He went up to him ; 
his eyes were glazed and staring. He knelt down by his side and took 
his hand ; it was cold and clammy, and fell powerless on the deck. The 

oor fellow was dead. His last gaze had been one of defiance on those 

is lawless following had made his foes. His shipmates laying his body at 
the foot of the mast, covered it up with a sail till they had time to give 
it a sailor's simple burial. The sun was now high up in the heavens, 
though vainly attempting to break through the thick masses of dark 
clouds which floated rapidly past it, heavy showers of hail and rain eve 
now and then continued falling, while the spray like a sheet covered the 
foaming waves. 

The cutter, like a sea-bird, stemmed buoyantly over it, dipping her bows 
now and then, as it were in sport, into the white-crested billows, and 
heeling over till her lee bulwarks were almost under water; while the 
heavier ship seemed, compared to her, to be labouring onwards through 
the stormy sea with pain and difficulty. Hour after hour passed thus 
away, and the day was drawing to a close, but still the king’s cruiser 
continued the chase. At last, as the thick mist cleared away to wind- 
ward for an instant the high chalk cliffs of the west end of the Isle of 
Wight appeared in sight. 
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“ Huzza! my boys,” exclaimed the captain, as the view welcomed his 
eyes, “let us once get well in with the land, and then good-bye to the 
uachin. We shall get the young flood making up close in shore 
round the island, with smooth water, while she still has a tumbling sea, 
and an hour more of the ebb.” 

The cutter now made a long reach, standing on till she was close under 
the cliffs of a beautiful part of the coast, some way to the eastward of 
Freshwater Bay, where she was in comparatively smooth water. She 
held her course till she looked as if she were about to rush upon the sandy 
beach, when her helm was put down, and away she went upon the other 
tack. 

“ There’s less wind in here,” observed Combe, whose complacency had 
considerably returned, “ let’s shake another reef out of the Salant and 
see if we can’t jog heron a little faster. We must be off Christchurch 
to-night, somehow. Luff her up a bit, Joe; see how she shoots a-head; 
so—steady—that will do.” 

The smugglers, who had for some time past been standing with their 
hands in their pea-coat pockets, without employment, were now all upon 
the alert. The reef was shaken out and the sail hoisted up in a mo- 
ment. It was now tack and tack every instant, the cutter standing on till 
she seemed almost upon the rocks ; but Combe knew every inch of the 
coast, and took advantage of every little bay and each channel between 
the rocks to make good his way out of the strength of theebb. Often it 
appeared impossible that the cutter could escape from the dark rocks 
above water, and the hidden rocks covered with foaming breakers by 
which she was surrounded, but with wonderful sagacity Combe steered 
the cutter amid the dangers, and was soon again in the open sea. By 
the time the rays of the setting sun, which for an instant burst forth from 
amid the dark clouds cast a ruddy glow upon the white summits of the 
Culver cliffs at the east end of the island, the sloop of war, as seen from 
the cutter’s decks, was hull down to leeward. Again the opaque clouds 
closed in, the thick mist came down over the land and sea, and darkness 
rapidly approached. Less and less distinct appeared the lofty sails of the 
king's cruiser, till at last the sharpest eye on board could no longer dis- 
cern them. 

‘“‘Huzza! my leds, we’ve shown a clean pair of heels this time, and 
now we must see about getting the things on shore. I promised to be off 
Christchurch Head by twelve to-night. It’s a long way from this, but it 
must be done. We'll see if the Rapid can’t go as fast through the 
water before the wind as she has done close hauled. What say you, Jim, 
shall we run through the Needles, or round by the back of the Wight 
again ?” 

“TI should say through the Needles,” answered the mate. ‘ We shall 
have smooth water and the best part of the ebb, and there's no cruiser 
will ever think of looking out for us in this weather.” 

The cutter was accordingly kept close hauled, and after rumerous tacks 
she weathered St. Helens, and easing off her mainsheet stood away with 
a flowing sail through the passage between the island and Spithead. 
Dark as it was the smuggler’s keen eyes, sharpened by long practice, 
could sufficiently discern the shores on either side of the Solent to enable 
them to hold their course down the centre of the channel. Having made 


Cowes Point, the remaining reefs were shaken out of the mainsail, the 
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uaresail was set, and keeping before the wind the Rapid was steering 
directly for the Needles passage, where I first introduced her to my 
readers, 

How changed now was the scene from what it was on that morning. 
Then it was a view of calm beauty and sunshine, now all was darkness 
and tempest. The wind whistled loudly, the wild waves foamed and 
fretted, the lightning flashed, but the smugglers’ hearts were undaunted. 
The lights on Hurst beach enabled them to steer clear through the dan- 
gerous passage, their ears deafened with the loud roar of the surges as 
they dashed furiously against the Needle rocks, but they threaded their 
way in safety, and were once more in the open sea. It wanted still an 
hour to midnight. Taking in her squaresail and two reefs in the main- 
sail, for it was still blowing almost as hard as ever, the cutter hauled up a 
little for Christchurch Bay. At last the dark outline of Christchurch 
Head appeared on the larboard bow, the cutter was rounded to, and a 
lantern hoisted three times to the mast-head. To those not watching for 
it, it might have appeared like some meteor or a deception of the sight. 
The signal was speedily answered from the shore, to the no small satis- 
faction of the smugglers. The goods were now quickly got up on deck 
ready for landing. A quarter of an hour had passed when several boats 
were seen pulling towards them. A light was shown from the headmost 
one, and a pistol flashed directly after it. 

* Boat ahoy!” hailed the captain of the Rapid, ‘who are you looking 
for ?” 

“A friend, a pipe, and a glass of grog,” answered a voice from the 
boat. 

“ All’s right, come on board,” responded Combe. 

On this the boats pulled alongside, when a few words served to explain 
the occurrences of the day, though little time was expende d inconversa- 
tion. 

The crew of the cutter now set to work to load the boats, which, how- 
ever, being of small size, for the sake of running into shallow water, 
could venture, with the heavy sea there was running, only to carry a 
small portion of the goods at a time. They had already made several 
trips, when, from information Combe received from the shore, he deter- 
mined to land himself in order to superintend the transportation of the 
goods further inland. Leaving, therefore, the cutter in charge of Jim 
Dore, with directions, should an enemy appear, to stand out to sea and 
to try the swiftness of his heels, he leapt into one of the laden boats and 
steered for the beach. The wind had by this time considerably abated, 
the rain ceased, the clouds cleared away, and the moon shed a bright 
light upon the waters. This was what those engaged in their lawless oc- 
cupation would particularly have avoided. The darker the night and 
the worse the weather the better they were pleased. Combe, however, 
ascertained, much to his satisfaction, that the dragoons stationed in the 
neighbourhood had gone off towards Milford, so there was little chance 
of interruption from them, and for other enemies he cared little. 

The spot where the run was made was a narrow, shingly beath, at the 
foot of the long range of high cliffs I have already described as extend- 
ing between Christchurch and Lymington. As Combe stepped on shore, 
he found a number of people collected; some were employed in unloading 


the boats, while others were carrying the things up the cliffs, where carts 
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were ready to convey them to the depdts far inland. The greater portion 
was still piled up upon the beach, above high-water mark, for so steep 
and difficult was the path up the cliff that one man could convey only 
a single tub or a small case of silks ata time. They appeared like ants 
as they wound their way in a long line along the narrow path up the cliff, 
where, having deposited their loads, they returned by an almost perpen- 
dicular descent to the beach. 

There might have been sixty persons, or more, engaged in the work, 
besides the crew of the Rapid, every one of them armed to the teeth with 
pistols, blunderbusses, and swords, or pikes, Some were in the dress of 
countrymen, with smock-frocks or velveteen jackets, others were evidently 
seamen, and some few, who appeared to be directing the rest, were, by 
the tones of their voices, belonging to a higher station in society. The 
presence of Combe among them reanimated them all to greater ex- 
ertions, for already a valuable portion of the night had been spent, and 
much remained to be done. At last it was found impossible to convey 
all the goods away into the interior of the country before daybreak, when 
Combe, consulting with the man called Doxtonm and others of his chief 
assistants, it was determined to stow them away in the vault often used 
for that purpose, beneath some ruins situated on the side of a ravine 
which ran up from the shore a short distance to the eastward. The 
party accordingly divided, Doxton with one gang of armed men mounted 
the cliffs to escort the carts to a place of safety, while Combe remained 
to superintend the removal of the remainder of the goods into the vault. 
The ruin had in the olden daysof Rome’s supremacy been a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Holy Virgin, the protector of mariners, and has long since 
totally disappeared, although the vault probably still remains covered up by 
rubbish and overgrown by the green herbage. Combe had about ten of 
his own crew with him and twenty landsmen, so that in a couple of trips 
the whole of the goods on shore were conveyed out of sight, and, as he 
judged, the hold of the Rapid was almost cleared, when, as he was 
standing in front of the ruins telling off the people as they came in, he 
was startled by several flashes to seaward and the report of fire-arms. 
He rushed to the edge of the cliff, whence, through his night-glass, he 
could better observe what was going forward. The moon sinking low 
towards the horizon cast her light upon the white sails of a tall ship in 
the offing, while the Rapid, with every stitch of canvass she could carry, 
was standing away to the westward, returning the fire, from what he 
judged from the flashes of the guns to be one or more boats chasing her, 
though the darkness prevented their movements being clearly seen. 

Combe watched the scene with intense interest, his hands almost crush- 
ing the spy-glass he held in his grasp. 

‘I would give a thousand pounds to be on board now,” he exclaimed 
to himself ; “‘ but Dore is aman, and will fight the vessel to the last. If 
he can zet round St, Alban’s Head by the time the moon goes down, it’s 
hard if he don’t manage to weather on the revenue cruiser, whoever she 
may be, in the dark, and be off to the coast of France. Bravo, Jim! 
fire away, my lad. Ah, the Rapid shows her heels, and the boats may 
catch her if they can. Now she has only got the big one to deal with, 
and with this leading wind, if she keeps well in shore, where the other 
can’t follow, she’s safe.” 

While he was speaking, the flashes fromthe guns appeared to be 
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wing further and further apart, and it was evident that the revenue 
boats had been discovered by the cutter before they were alongside in 
time for them to fill her sails and stand away from them, and Combe 
judged rightly that Dore had fired at them merely to draw them on and 
attract their attention from the shore. se fin 

Combe was soon joined by some of the smugglers, who had likewise 
been startled by the firing, while others came hurrying up from the beach 
with the same intelligence. A large band were thus soon collected, 
endeavouring to discern through the darkness the manceuvres of the 
vessels, making their observations with violent oaths and exclamations, 
and vowing. vengeance against those who dared to interfere with their 
proceedings. While thus occupied, they were suddenly aroused by loud 
shouts, cries, and execrations, the report of pistols, and the tramping of 
feet. Combe, followed by the rest of the men, rushed down the cliff, 
where they were met by several of their people, laden with goods, and 
pursued by a strong party of seamen, led on by an officer in naval uni- 
form. The two parties met at the entrance of the ravine, and sc im- 
petuous was the charge of the king’s seamen, that the smugglers were 
driven back several paces before they were able to make a stand ; pistol- 
shots were rapidly exchanged, their flashes lighting up the scene, the 
clash of cutlasses mingling with the shouts and fierce execrations of the 
combatants. Combe, rallying his people, who were soon joined by the 
remainder of their friends, again led them on, when he encountered the 
royal officer at the head of his men. 

“Yield, you rascal, yield,” cried the officer, aiming a blow with his 
cutlass at Combe’s head, “some of you fellows have given us trouble 
enough to-night, and you shall pay for it." 

‘I never give in while I can fight,” returned the smuggler, as he 
parried the blow and drew a pistol from his belt. 

His anger was up, for he guessed by these words that it was one of 
the officers of the Orestes opposed to him. He fired—the officer, with a 
groan, staggered and fell, and the smugglers at the same time making a 
desperate rush drove back the seamen, disheartened by the loss of their 
leader, to the beach. Another officer in vain endeavoured to urge them 
on; the smugglers, grown desperate, were too many for them. The 
king’s seamen fought well and kept their enemies at bay, but at last were 
driven back and compelled to save their lives in the boats. This was all 
Combe required to enable his friends to carry off the remainder of the 
goods, and as soon as this was accomplished he sounded a retreat, on 
which the smugglers instantly dispersed with such rapidity up the cliffs 
that by the time the man-of-war’s men again landed not one of them was 
to be seen. 

The next morning the dead body of the officer, who proved to be the 
master of the Orestes, was found, but none of the crew could swear to 
the person who fired the shot which killed him, nor were any hopes 
entertained by the authorities of discovering the guilty man. The com- 
mander of the Orestes, it appeared, had from the first received informa- 
tion of the run intended to be made near Christchurch, and was on the 
look-out for the smuggler when the gale I have described came on. When 
on losing sight of her at the east end of the island, after beating some 
hours more to windward in the vain hope of falling in with her, he put 
the ship about and stood back for Christchurch Bay. He arrived, as we 
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have seen, just in time to be too late. The master, with two boats, was 
accordingly despatched to surprise the cutter, but Jim Dore was too wide 
awake to be taken at advantage. The result of the attempt has already 
been shown. 

We must now change the scene to the private parlour of the Haven 
House, on the evening after the run. Before a table, on which stood 
sundry bottles, jugs, glasses, and meerschaums, with tobacco-boxes and 
other apparatus for smoking, sat three men, with one of whom the reader 
is well acquainted, being no other than the redoubted Billy Combe ; 
another was a man of whom I have spoken, Doxton by name; and the 
third was a person of greater pretensions, though of his respectability 
others may think differently, as he was a partner of the London house 
on whose account the silks and laces had been bought. Business had 
been got over and their glasses replenished. 

“This is a bad affair, the death of the master of the Orestes,” ob- 
served the respectable merchant ; ‘it will make the officers of revenue 
more on the alert.”’ 

“It couldn’t be helped,” answered Combe, in a careless tone. “If I 
had not shot him he would have shot me or some better man.” 

* What, it was you who shot him!” said the merchant; “ I thought 
‘ou had more discretion.” 

‘“T did shoot him, and I scorn to deny it,” answered Combe, boldly ; 
“T was defending my right, and would do the same again to any one 
who interfered with me.” 

‘‘ But you may get yourself into trouble if you run such risks, and then 
who shall we employ to bring over our silks ?” argued the merchant. 

“ My advice, Combe, to you, is, that you should get quietly over to 
the coast of France, till all inquiries about the death of the officer are at 
rest,” observed Doxton ; “ it will be known to a certainty that you were 
the leader of the party, and you will be made answerable.” 

“Do, my good friend, do take care of yourself; we cannot afford to 
lose you,” added the merchant. 

While this discussion was going forward, Mrs. Sellers knocked at the 
5 il and being told to enter, placed in Billy's hand a note, which ran 
thus: 


* Dear CAPTAIN, 

“] write this, which a French lugger will carry over to you, from 
Cherbourg. We had asharp run, but doubled on the big one, and stole 
away to windward of her, while she thought she had run us on shore 
dead to leeward. We want you over here, and no one more so than 

“* Yours, 
“ Jim Dore.” 


“‘ Huzza !” exclaimed Combe; “ the cutter’s safe, and now I care for 


nothing. I say, Betsy, just bring in some paper and ink, not forgetting 
apen. I want to write a letter home, jus: to tell them I shall not be 
back for some time, and then I'm off for France.” 

He accordingly set to work, and wrote several letters, rather laconic 
they certainly were, which he committed to the care of Mrs, Sellers 
On the superscription of one of them was Mary Dawson’s name. When 
the widow saw it, her eye kindled and her lips curled with anger, and 
poor Mary never received his letter. ; 
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When Combe received his note, the lugger was employed in running 
her cargo, and by daybreak she was again to sail. Combe had made 
his arrangements, and was walking down to the beach, where a boat was 
waiting to convey him on board the Frenchman, when he found himself 
on a sudden surrounded by a number of armed men, and before he had 
time to make any resistance, his hands were bound behind him, he was 
lifted on horseback, and carried off far inland, escorted by a party of 
dragoons. 

Combe was a bold fellow, and could look at things on their black side 
without trembling, but he at once saw the critical position in which he 
was placed. For two days the party travelled on, stopping only a suf- 
ficient time to rest their horses; when at length they reached London, 
and the smuggler found himself the inmate ofa prison, without a soul to 
speak to or advise with. He had been a prisoner for some days, and 
even his buoyant spirits were at a low ebb, when, as he was seated in his 
cell, resting his head upon his hands, and giving way to melancholy 
reflections, the door opened, and a person entered. He looked up, and 
beheld, by the dim light of the lamp, the girl he loved, his own Mary 
Dawson. Springing on his feet, he clasped her in his arms. She 
sobbed on his bosom; and even his stout heart was moved almost to 
tears. She told him that it was reported that affairs would go hard with 
him on his tria!, but that Jim Dore had come over from France, and had 
collected plenty of money to employ the best counsel for his defence. 
Combe, in return, endeavoured to cheer her spirits, and to assure her that 
all would go well. 

** But you did not murder the officer?” said Mary; “ surely you could 
not kill any body ?” 

‘* Murder! no,” answered Combe, proudly; “cowards only murder. 
But don’t ask me, Mary—what is done, I cannot now undo. Thank 
you, my own Mary, for all you have done for me; and tell Dore, if he 
can get leave to see me, to come without delay.” 

The gaoler now came in to tell Mary she must quit her lover. 

The next day Dore arrived with a lawyer, and Combe’s defence was 
drawn out with considerable ability, though, as the accuser was unknown, 
there was some difficulty in doing so. At last the trial came on: 
Combe was placed in the dock, and in the witness-box appeared a female 
—she turned her head towards the prisoner, and he beheld the vindictive 
features of Widow Sellers. Several of Combe’s friends had come up to 
London to attend the trial. The business of the day commenced; the 
witnesses were examined. Mrs. Sellers swore that af had heard him 
acknowledge that he had killed the master of the Orestes ; Doxton was 
brought forward, and compelled to confirm the statement ; and then two 
of the seamen of the Orestes swore that they saw him fire the fatal shot ; 
one of the smugglers being brought forward to prove that he was one of 
those engaged, and at the head of the party. Against this mass of 
evidence it was impossible to contend successfully. ‘The jury returned a 
verdict of guilty, and the judge, putting on the black cap, pronounced 
his sentence. He was condemned to be hung, as a pirate, in chains, on 
the banks of the Thames. Combe heard his doom, like a brave man, 
without trembling, though he afterwards entreated that Mary might be 
conveyed home without being told of his condemnation, observing, 


“It would break my heart to see her in tears, poor girl, and could do 
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her no good. But, Jim, if ax could manage it, though I was not given 
much to church-going, I should like to rest quietly in our own church- 
yard, and then mayhap she would come sometimes and watch over me.” 

Dore, as he wrung his comrade’s hand, promised to obey his wishes. 

In those days, the bank of the Thames, near Blackwall, was adorned 
with a row of lofty gibbets, on which hung the ghastly remains of several 
pirates and murderers on the high seas, as a warning to all the passers-by 
to avoid a similar destiny. 

I am not fond of deseribing horrors, and shall therefore not detail the 
execution of my hero. The sun went down and rose again, and men and 
boys were hawking about the streets of London, ‘ A full and particular 
Account of the Life and Adventures, and the last dying Speech and Exe- 
cution of the bold Smuggler, William Combe, who murdered the Master 
of his majesty’s Sloop Orestes.” 

That might was one of storm and rain, and the bodies of the malefac- 
tors swayed to and fro in the gale, while the creaking of the gibbets and 
the clanking of the chains, added their mournful music to the howling 
of the wind. Just after nightfall, while the tempest was at its height, 
two men approached the gibbet whereon hung the body of the smuggler, 
and, climbing to the top, set to work with files and chisels to free it from 
its chains. So well did they ply their instruments, that in a short time 
their work was accomplished, ad m, lowering the body to the ground, they 
bore it to a light cart waiting at hand. As soon as it was stowed within, 
and carefully covered up, they drove off at a rapid rate towards the 
south. Several times they changed horses, which were standing out in 
readiness for them, and long before the morning dawned, they stopped 
at the entrance of Hamble churchyard. 

The curate of Hamble was a worthy good man, of even temper and 
peaceable disposition, seeking to live in charity with all men, though 
rather afraid of his lawless and unruly parishioners. He had long retired 
to rest, when he was aroused by a loud knocking at the door of the 
parsonage, and a voice, summoning him to dress and come down with 
his prayer-book in hand. Half asleep, he did as he was desired, sup- 
posing some dying person required the consolations of religion; but no 
sooner did he open his door, than he found himself surrounded by several 
men, who gently led him forward. 

‘No harm is intended, sir,” said one, in a respectful tone, “ but we 
have no time to lose. All we wish you to do is to perform the funeral 
service over the body of a parishioner, and to ask no questions.” 

The good curate felt that he had no resource but to consent, and soon 
entering the churchyard, he found himself standing at the head of a 
newly-opened grave, at the other end of which he saw the old sexton, 
with the implements of his calling, while around stood a number of per- 
sons, chiefly in the rough dresses of seamen, a lantern here and there 
held by some of them, throwing a pale uncertain light over the ghastly 
scene. He had scarcely been there a minute, when wheels were heard 
rapidly approaching, and soon afterwards several men appeared, bearing 
in their arms a human body, wrapped up in a large sea-coat, which they 
placed carefully on the ground by the side of the newly-made grave, 
exposing the features to view. .'The people crowded round it, when a 
young woman who had been before standing aloef with two or three other 
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females, rushed forward, and threw herself by the side of the corpse, 
exclaiming, 

“ Let me see him! let me see him!—they could not have been so 
barbarous as to murder him !” 

But when the poor girl beheld the pallid and distorted features of her 
dead lover, uttering a loud shriek, she fell back fainting into the arms of 
her friends. It is extraordinary with what care and forethought the 
smugglers had made arrangements for fulfilling their friend’s dying 
request. A coffin was brought forward, into which the body was placed, 
and the lid being fastened down, the curate was requested to read the 
funeral service, which he did in a solemn, serious tone, in which a slight 
agitation might now and then have been perceptible. As the coffin was 
lowered into the grave, on the lid appeared, in brass letters, the name 
of “* Wituiam ComBr.” 

“ There,” exclaimed Jim Dore, with an unusual tremulousness in his 
voice, as the earth closed over the grave, “ I’ve done my duty to the poor 
fellow, and a braver man, or a better messmate, than he who sleeps under 
that sod, I never hope to break biscuit with again.” 

Soon afterwards, a simple grave-stone was erected, on which was in- 
scribed the name of * William Combe; Died a.p, 178-, Aged 30; 
and every day, while flowers bloomed, was it encircled with a fresh 
wreath by the hand of love. Poor Mary remained faithful to her first 
affection, and even honest Jim Dore could not move her heart. 

Mrs. Sellers was ever afterwards pointed at, as an example of the 
extremes to which a widow’s vengeance might go when she is crossed in 
love. The smugglers deserted her inn, though it was still patronised by 
the revenue-men, but they only spent a quarter of what her former 
customers did, and she at length quitted the place, to avoid the sight of 
objects which recalled to her memory the loves she had so barbarously 
destroyed, though the Haven House remains to this day in much the 
same state as it then existed, and many a time is the tale told within its 
snug bar, by its sea-faring occupants, of how the bold smuggler, Billy 
Combe, was hung near Blackwall, on the Thames, for shooting the 
master of the Orestes, and buried, the same night, in Hamble 5 Foner 
yard, on the coast of Hampshire. 
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A BRETON LEGEND, 


Tuey sat them round some glorious cheer, 
There was onion-soup and strong March beer, 
They drank a health and they sang a song, 
And merrily went the hours along. 
The peasant girls in their bodices blue, 
Were topping it up with a savoury stew, 
And Bretons bold 
In spite of the cold, 
(For ’twas Christmas time, as I’ve been told) 
Were shouting in chorus “ Entru! Entru!"* 


* The health of the seigneur. 
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Now fast and furious grew the fun, 
And there they sat till set of sun, 
And till every head was well-nigh swimming 
With beer and love and pugnacity brimming. 
One lady at last thought it time to retire, 
And her sweetheart he hadn’t the heart to deny her, 
But the husbands were surly, and would not go, 
And replied—the great brutes—* We'll be hang’d if we do.” 
And now I must say where it happen’d, and how 
That the peasants kick’d up such a deuce of a row, 
That from desp’rate manslaughter to slight pitch and toss 
(Only some of the ladies were looking so cross) 
They were up to it all—excepting a few 
Who were down—how it happen’d sure nobody knew, 
But under the table they linger’d so long 
(Their heads were so weak, or the beer was so strong), 
That the revellers knew that something was wrong, 
So first there was kicking, and then came a shindy, 
And out went the dips, for the night it was windy. 
So no man could tell his friend from his foe, 
And never was heard such a hullabalo ! 
I have said it was Christmas, and as the good cheer, 
As well as the time, comes but once in the year, 
The Bretons grew lively, and every joker 
Fought it out with his friend with his sabot* or poker. 
Now the lord of the chateau, for chateau it was 
(The chateau of Count Balthazar Reelas) 

Had heard all the row 

And couldn't guess how, 
That ev'n in places where poor folks may pun, 
And ev’n may venture to poke with their fun 
At the counts and the countesses (just as if they 
Were made of the same identical clay 
Which moulded the coarse unmannerly clowns 
Who live on their smiles and starve on their frowns), 
Could venture so far their respect to forget 
As to get screeching drunk on his own heavy wet. 
It was very bad taste, and the count wouldn't stand it, 
So quick to his vassals he issued a mandate 
To make themselves scarce on pain of displeasure» 
And every one’s exit soon follow’d the measure. 
And now be it known to those who are curious 
About saints that are real, and saints that are spurious, 
That those who were reckon’d good fellows when living, 
Toall the “gros péchés” so kind and forgiving 
Are remember’d in death, and on each Christmas Eve 
The custom it is some provisions to leave, 
On a table placed near to a wide open door, 
That the saints (who the bucket some centuries before 
Had kick’d, ay di mi /) may be grubbing once more. 


Now the lord of the chateau was not too religious, 
He rode and he hunted, 
He fished and he punted 
About a small pond which he fancied a lake, 
And he didn't do much for the calendar’s sake, 
Indeed he might almost be call’d sacrilegious, 


_ * The national weapon of the Breton is their sabot, or heavy wooden shoe, which 
= moments of irritation they take off and wield,with equal skill and hardi- 
ood, 
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But his lady (all ladies are better than men, 

Tis a fact—I have heard so again and again)— 
His lady, so pious, so kind and believing, 

For the sins of her lord was perpetually grieving — 
And lest the good saints should give it Aim well 
She bestow'd upon them more than mortals can tell. 


And now for that very same evening she order’d 
A marinéd chevreuil, the which was well border’d 
By perdrix au choux, and by civetted hares— 
Her chef had been rotisseur once at the “ Fréres,” 
She saw and she smiled, 
And witl) sweet hope beguiled, 
She tenderly gazed on the roast and the diled, 
Well knowing that those who'd eat of the food 
Would, while licking their lips, be in amiable mood. 


And now to their slumbers the household have gone, 

All, save the confessor, who lingers alone, 

And gloats on the food that the lady has spread, 

*Tis too delicate eating he thinks for the dead! 

And oh what a stout burly form is his, 
A round pippin face, and the pleasantest phiz, ie 
An eye that is merry, with such a bright twinkle, 

And cheeks far too fat to give sign of a wrinkle. 

For many a day he'd been hanging out there, 

Or rather hung on that Chatelaine fair. 

He repeated the sermon, and mutter'd the grace, 

And his duty it was all their sins to erase, 

From the cook who had drank too much cider and stoui, 

To the lord of the chateau confined with the gout, 

Who when it got up to his stomach grew serious, 

And call’d for the priest till they thought him delirious. 


And now to his labour the bold father goes— 
And how in the good work he puffs and he blows ! 
The pie in he tucks, oe 
And the capon’s wing plucks, 
While so speedily vanish the breast and the gizzard, 
You'd fancy the priest nothing less than a wizard. 
Now vainly his stomach iserying “ enough!” 
For his palate keeps murmuring “ excellent stuff!” 
While every swell'd vein 
In his reverend brain 
Seems ready to burst with the great overstrain ; 
A ruddier glow spreads over his brow, 
Yet still though kind nature o'er tired shrinks 
From that desp’rate trial, on he drinks ! 


At length his clear eye is beginning to dim, 
And the wild-duck around him seems to swim ; 
The effort is o'er, 
And he can no more, 
So wond’ring at last why the saints don’t arrive, 
And thinking they'd better be looking alive, 
If to sup they" ve a mind, he places a dish 
Still untouch'd on his shoulder, and thrusting a fish 
Beneath his soutane,* ’twas a saumon'well drest 
(Au capres, | think), he takes leave of the rest. 


* Gown. 
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He reels to his home, 

And sits down on a tome, 
(One of a series containing the lives 
Of good men and true, but not naming their wives), 
He finds it a very hard task to place 
His night-cap upon his rubieund face. 
For as to the fixing of it behind 
The priest had no notion at all of the kind ; 
But after great efforts ‘tis dragg’d on his nose, 
And being well cover'd up in the clothes, 
The father is left to take his repose. 


But the “next morning” comes, and oh! what a waking ! 
For the housekeeper gives him a deal of shaking. 
And he tells her he feels as if his poor pate 
Is fix’d on a roof, and that every slate 
Strikes like a heretic Jew’s harp clanging, 
Sharp on his ear, with a sound so twanging. 
“Oh Marie! how burning my coppers feel, 
‘And Marie, what makes all the tables reel 2” 
hed the couvernante bustles in and sat, 
A comely wench though both short and fat. 


Meanwhile, the Chat’laine, through a little back door 
Had wander’d away to her own pleasant bower, 

Her husband she'd seen but a short time before, 

When without any reason he thought fit to row her. 

She thought it was hard, so she set on to w eep ; 

Her lord then inform’d her—though he was a sinner, 

He wish’d to consume what he bagg’d in his chasse, 

He enjoy’d a good roti but worshipp’d a hash. 

Then trem bling she urged the chevreuil would not keep, 
So she'd order’d it up for St. Christopher's dinner. 


He got up in a rage 

Nor tried to assuage 
The grief of his lady, but desp’rately strode 
To the hall where she'd laid out the savoury fvod ; 
And then for his comfort Count Balthazar said, 
“The saints that she talks of are all of them dead, 
The haunch must be there, and the perdriz au choux,” 
And he impiously added, ** The saints are a do.” 


He gain’d the great hall where her soft hands had whilom 
Placed the coveted meal as the safest asylum, 

And there stood transfix’d! For where was the pie, 
The marinéd haunch, and the conquering salmi ? 

“ Their appetites, truly,” he said, “ must be good,” 
And scornful his lip, and bitter his mood, 

“In only one sitting to eat so much food.” 

The count stood and shouted “ Diaul” and “ Esqued,”* 
And swore that his countship would forfeit his head, 
If ever a saint that evening had tasted 

An ounce of the grub thus wantonly wasted. 


And now the priest comes with his ‘* Deur beniquet.”+ 
To sprinkle it o’er the remains of the banquet. 

He comes with a firm step, and knows not as yet 
That the lord of the land’s in a terrible pet. 

Behind him come faces all in a row, 

If the saints ever came all waiting to know ; 


* The devil and wicked spirits. + Holy-water. 
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* “I don't believe you.” Quir pronounced quire. 
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Also whether the supper had made them propitious, 
And if they'd defend the mistakes of the vicious. 

“ Charinet en or,” 

(Which means “ shut the door”) 

“ And tell me, you sinner, 

What’s become of the dinner, 
The pie and the cipon, the roast and the stew, 
The soupe a la reine, and my fav'rite ragout ?” 
Not at all overcome, the priest then began 
A three-headed discourse on the true rights of man 
For all sinners or saints, be they living or dead, 
Had a right, he declared, both to board and to bed. 
For the saints he declared that the supper was placed 
(He couldn't deny that they'd ate it in haste, 
And might have exceeded, he hoped ’twas not so, 
But when dishes were good "twas hard to say “ no”), 
Yet these things consider’d, he’s positive quite, 
That their sins one and all were forgiven last night. 


He was fast growing prosy, so wound it all up, 

By adding that after his own little sup 

Of “ordinaire wine he had ventured to peep 

At the window to see if the saints were asleep— 
And what did he see !— And here all the eyes 

And the mouths were seen open in wondrous guise— 
He saw! that St. Jerome had got a tooth-pick, 

And St. Eustache was looking most terribly sick. 

In short, that that morning must see them all seedy, 
For being last evening so deucedly greedy. 


But the count he didn’t believe one word, 

Of all that the sleek-tongued father averr'd. 

In towering wrath he cried, “ Nen* di quet quir,” 
(Which stands in good Breton for “ You're a liar,”) 
“ They might eat up the foie gras and also the fish, 
But the devil himself couldn't swallow the dish.” 
And then came Sucre Hu: éing,t 

And devil to paying, 

And XXX language for gentlemen’s use— 

While the count said morbleu! 

And the priest cried parbleu ! 

“ Votre conduite, monseigneur, ma fui, est honteuse !” 


Then spite of his lady, who tore her hair, 

And in spite of the “ girls,” who thought him a bear, 
The count chassé'd the priest, and he never again 
Gave a rap to the saints, or to saintly men. 

And the lady she lost her father confessor, 

And the poor little woman had no one to bless her; 
And at Nos Nendelect the cheer was low, 

From that time forth in the old chateau, 

No more Perigord pies, nor old Bordeaux. 

The lady grew hipp'd, and a Little rheumatic, 

And the count with the gout was confined in the attic, 
And as for the priest so abruptly chassé'd 

Twas said he lived chiefly at home, while the maid 
Cook'd daily his bouillie, and marvell'd sore, 

That she'd never to help him to bed—as before. 


} Christmas-eve. 


+ Huré—priest. 
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ADOLPHE DELESSERT, THE MEDICAL STUDENT. 
BY CAPT, MEDWIN. > 


Tue French medical student differs, ‘ after his kind,” from his brethren 
of London or Edinburgh ; and though he bears some relation to his Ger- 
man rivals, it is by no means a specific one. A love of single combats 
—the type of feudal times and the tilts and tournaments of old—forms 
no part of his propensities. Not that he is deficient in the organ of 
combativeness, being ever ready to join the mob in a breach of order—to 
be first and foremost in any emeute. Instead of the kneipe, or club, the 
low café or lower estaminet, are his resorts; and when the weather 
admits, his usual promenade is the Luxembourg, where he adds one more 
to the living curiosities of the place. This garden, not the most fashion- 
ably attended in Paris, is his Champ de Battaille, and his conquests, to 
carry on the metaphor, never extend beyond the Bonne, the Lingére, or 
the Blanchisseuse. Beer and the Schliger, divide the affections of the 
Musensohnen, but he is devoted to the belle sexe, and not unfrequently 
contracts a mariage de St. Jacques, and establishes a petit menage of 
his own. ‘This temporary left-handed partie gets up his washing, 
prepares his pot-au-feu, and once or twice in the summer accompanies 
her mari, as she calls him, to Montmorenci or St. Cloud, the extent of 
his dominican peregrinations. She also, now and then, gains a few 
francs with her needle, to add to the common purse, which, be it observed, 
she keeps, carefully closing the strings against such of his menus 
plaisirs as she deems extravagant. Such a liaison is therefore in 
most instances, very convenient and inexpensive, an economy even—a 
virtue not a little essential, considering the very humble pittance which 
his father, by stinting himself and his family, 1s enabled to dole out by 
quarterly instalments to the young Galen, for the prosecution of his 
studies. This allowance averages 1000 francs, about 40/. per annum, 
but Monsieur L’Etudiant contrives, on many a pretext, to extort from 
his reluctant though credulous sire, or doting mother, occasional ad- 
ditions to his princely income. 

In nothing is the diversity in character of the two nations whom the 
Rhine divides, or rather did divide, more apparent than in their students’ 
life. Whilst the Germans are dull, heavy (even their hneipe musée is 
serious, their very choruses like dirges or chaunts), gaiety and thought- 
lessness, the loud Jaugh and equivocal joke, and songs, the burden of 
which are love and wine, instead of honour and fatherland, mark the con- 
vivial meetings of the French. 

The general, almost sole place of residence, adopted by the medical 
students of Paris, is the quartier Latin. Having never seen that terra 
incognita—a low, marshy, and insalubrious region, as I have been given 
to understand, though once what Saint Germain afterwards was, and the 
€haussée D’Antin now is—-I cannot pretend to describe it; but it no 
doubt furnishes in its purlieus a fitting domicile for the sons of Zscu- 
lapius. Here they cantoon themselves, and form a perfect regiment 
of 3000 and upwards, and a dirty-looking, ragged, reckless, ill- 
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mannered, undisciplined regiment, with hands unwashed, beards un- 
shaved (few Frenchmen, indeed, shave more than once a week), and 
hair trailing over their shoulders in wild disorder. I speak of the 
French students—not that they are all French, for a certain number 
from each of the German universities are sent here with a munificent 
bonus of 800 frances; to these may be added of English, Scotch, and 
Irish, not a few; very many Italians and Greeks, and some Turks 
and even Egyptians, and one or two Chinese. Thus a very complete Babel 
might be found in each of the schools. Their lectures are delivered 
gratis, the professors being paid by the government ; and, prejudice 
apart, the chairs are filled by men of the most distinguished talent, who 
have been elected for their merit, and that alone, and not, as with us, 
from favour or affection. My business, however, is not with the system, 
or mode of study, but with the students themselves ; and I shall take, as 
a specimen of the species, one from the banks of the Loire. 

Adolphe Delessert was the son of a landed proprietor and farmer, or 
what we should call yeoman—the only son. The French have remark- 
ably small families—I do not mean families of small children, rismg one 
above the other, like steps, but families few in number—and here let me 
observe that Malthus, Harriet Martineau, and other ingenious political 
economists, might have saved themselves much specious reasoning, and 
false hypotheses respecting population, which always keeps pace with 
the means of subsistence. Whilst Germany has more than twenty 
universities, France possesses only one, properly so called, if we consider 
its privileges. It had three, but Strasburg and Montpelier have of late 
years been classed among what are termed the secondary colleges, of 
which almost every province contains at least one. Adolphe was edu- 
vated at that of Blois. where he acquired a smattering of many arts and 
sciences, but a knowledge of none, though he thought himself a pro- 
ficient in rhetoric, philosophy, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, be- 
fore he was seventeen. ‘The rising generation of the present day, in 
imitation of the Italian Carbonari, call themselves la Jeune France. I 
am well acquainted with the tenets of this new sect. Their Utopian 
form of government is republican ; not that they would make of France 
one great republic, but, after the manner of Switzerland, carve it into a 
number of different cantons, in order to provide plenty of employment 
for the young aspirants of office. To this rage for political innovation, 
they add not a scepticism, or indifference as to religion, but a professed 
atheism, and a laxity of morals its ‘almost invariable concomitant. Let 
us after this preamble, or ramble, bring our promising youth to 
what the French consider the city, par excellence, the metropolis of the 
world, though as inferior to London in institutions and public buildings, 
as in population and wealth. Imagine to yourself a raw, beardless 
stripling of eighteen, in a coat down to his heels, of formal cut and not 
of the test cloth, with his hair in rats’ tails, an oil-skin umbrella under 
his arm, stepping out of one of Lafitte’s diligences, and behind him a 
commissionaire, groaning under an oak box, that, from its weight, ought 
to be pretty well lined, proceeding in the direction of the Marais, in 
search of that land of promise I have already named. He had in his 
pocket 250 franes, his quarter's allowance, the largest sum he had ever been 
master of—a treasure to his mind inexhaustible—and took up his abode 
in a street branching from the Rue del’ Ecole de Medicine. There he 
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unfortunately renewed his acquaintance with one who had been his 
PHAISANT at Blois. Phaisant is a word difficult to translate—an 
idiom hard to render—it implies a community of the goods and ills 
of collegiate life; a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive—in fact, 
the term combines something of the brother in the chum. 

This phaisant was one of the worst guides Adolphe could have hit 
upon. The fainéantise in which he passed his time had produced in him 
an utter inaptitude for study, and his pursuits had so brutalised him, that 
there was not a more hardened mauvais sujet in all the quarter—c'est 
beaucoup dire. He had been now ten years matriculated without as yet 
attending a single course. But what medical student ever thinks of 
doing so till within eighteen months of his graduation? We shall also 
pass over half that space of time, and say that no one, not even his mo- 
ther, could have recognised, in the handsome youth with a frock-coat, 
tagged and embroidered, a heard nicely trimmed, though with little of his 
face, uncultivated, a swaggering air, and roué mien, the provincial De- 
lessex't. 

Opposite to where Adolphe lodged, in an equally exalted etage, é. e. in 
the roof, dwelt a mother and daughter —I do not mean to ene that 
they had a De attached to their patronimics—(though I once had a 
washerwomen who was a bar oness )—no, but that they had seen better 
days, and had not always been under the necessity of gaining their bread 
by the labour of their hands. Latterly, indeed, the mother had contri- 
buted little or nothing to their mutual support, for she was old and in- 
firm, and during the winter season, partly on account of a vheumatle com- 
plaint, and partly from being unable to afford sufficient fuel to maintain 
a constant fire—for wood is excessively dear in Paris—she kept her bed. 
But Florine neither complained nor desponded. She was a couturiére, and 
found employment in a large magazin in the square of the Bourse—a 
quarter, indeed, not the most respectable, but its atmosphere had no in- 
fection for her. Breath of scandal had never dimmed the mirror of her 
reputation. 

It is said, that give a French woman a cashmere shawl, a bird, and an 
orange-tree, and she will be perfectly happy. Florine possessed only the 
last of these; and the care of it, after she had tended her good mother, 
and kissed Line withered hand, and received her blessing, was her pastime 
and recreation ; but this, her pet, all at once ceased to bloom for want 
of a companion of its own species, and the fair girl often longed that some 
neighbour would also purchase one in order that her’s might flourish as of 
old. Her desire was granted. Delessert, partial to flowers, placed an 
orange-tree in his balcony, and that summer Florine’s was white with 
blosheune: 

This circumstance directed her thoughts naturally towards the hand- 
some young stranger, to whom she was indebted for this addition to her 
innocent enjoy ments. Surethere was no harm in that. Now the street 
—I wish it had been wider—was so narrow, that the houses almost 
touched—at least the tops of the houses—for owing to the decrepitude of 
age they had a stoop forward, as though they had need of support, 
and were ready to rush into ensh other’s arms, or had a strong inelina, 
tion to be better acquainted—to form a closer intimacy—a sort of hint 
to their inhabitants—at least so it might have seemed to Adolphe and 
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Florine. Certain it is, that whenever they watered their favourites at the 
same time, they interchanged glances. These glances led to words— 
at first, of course, mere common-place civilities, compliments on the 
superior beauty and fragrance of each other's trees; remarks about their 
flourishing — perhaps a half-suggestion as to the botanical cause of their 
so doing, Fimon 2 to mere friendly greetings; and though they did not 
tutoyer, I shrewdly suspect that that endearing form of speech was often 
on their lips, demanding utterance. The course of their loves differed in 
no respect from that of everyday recurrence. | 

When Delessert waylaid her for the first time, and offered to escort 
her home, she, in all probability, answered, efeoas schnappisch, like that 
beautiful creation of one of the greatest of poets, the simple-minded 
Margaret, “ Kann ungeleitet gehn ;” or it might be that she blushed, said 
nothing, and passed on, and “ was angry with herself that she was not 
more angry with him;” or who knows but that it rained, and she ac- 
cepted the half of his umbrella, deeming it would have implied a rude- 
ness on her part—have hurt his feelings to have refused this trifling 
favour. 

Sunday came, and she took her accustomed walk in the Luxembourg 
Gardens, and there was Adolphe—doubtless by mere accident—and this 
time they conversed together, and agreed to meet again that day week at 
the same place, and they did meet, and on their return she took his arm, 
at parting keeping his proffered hand—though that mode of salutation, 
to which habit has familiarised our own young ladies, might have been 
declined as too familiar by the Parisienne. And now as the heat was 
great, and the windows constantly open, the new acquaintances frequently 
sat at them, half hidden by their trees, and wishing, at least one did, that 
nothing but boughs and leaves, so easily put aside, intervened to separate 
them. 

Florine was beautiful—so at least Adolphe rightly deemed her—and 
this grande passion so completely absorbed all his faculties, that one 
might excuse him for not attending the lecture-room—as least I can. 
And this girl of seventeen did she too love ? and what if she did? A 
medical student was not of a station in life that placed him so far above 
her hopes; and she may have whispered to herself, that the name of 
Delessert was a musical one, and would be a good exchange for her own. 
At this time her poor mother died. She was her sole relation. Florine 
felt her loneliness and desolation. Her room had become a prison to her. 
She no longer took pleasure even in her orange-tree; ceased to nurture 
it; its blossoms fell off one by one, and it withered and died. What 
could be less objectionable than that Adolphe should wish to console and 
comfort. her. 

He one day rapped at her door, and was admitted. Sympathy is the 
soul and essence of love. They mingled their tears, and when he took 
his leave, the intensity of her sorrow was in some degree abated, or at 
least she felt more reconciled to her irretrievable loss. The bridge had 
been passed and broken down behind her, and now there was no retreat. 
Visit followed visit—each interview Jonger and more confidential than 
the last. He promised solemnly to devote his life to her happiness, and 
was believed. _Ill-fated and ‘too-confiding Florine! A month had 
scarcely elapsed, when in accordance with the manners and customs of 
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too many residents in the Quartier Latin, the lovers, deeming two roofs 
superfluous, formed one ménage. 

A writer of tales or narratives in periodicals, being limited for space, is 
obliged to confine himself to sketches, or at most scenes, the intervals be- 
tween which must be filled up by the fancy, so in this instance, and I 
must beg of the reader to supply from his own stores a considerable hiatus, 
and suppose four years to have expired, Adolphe Delessert about to pass 
his examination for his degree, and, to borrow a German student’s phrase, 
working like ox or buffalo. 

You remember Milton’s description, somewhere in the “ Paradise Lost,” 
of the Lazar House, and its appalling catalogue of diseases. Such was 
the great hospital of the Hétel Dieu. It is time that I should come to it. 

That vast Clinic contains upwards of twelve hundred beds; but instead 
of “ Despair tending the Sick,” Sisters of Charity, lay or religious, 
administer their medicaments, anticipate their wants, and supply them 
with such food and refreshment as the regulations of the place enjoin. To 
each one of these hospices is attached a convent; and belonging to this the 
Hotel Dieu, where she may be daily seen exercising her pious office in the 
ward of St. Genevieve, is an English lady, who, in the prime of life, and 
gifted with wealth and beauty, renounced all the advantages they afford 
to devote herself to the alleviation of the miseries of her fellow creatures. 
Noble and benevolent being thou hast thy reward ! Well art thou worthy 
of being called ‘* Woman, the Angel of Life.” 

This is the bright side of the picture, let us look at its reverse. Ima- 
gine to yourself, reader, side by side, the suffering, the dying, and the dead, 
no curtain separates one from the other, groans, and raving, and prayers 
rise from all quarters in dismal concert ; here the confessor of the esta- 
blishment is administering the last unction to some poor wretch i 
extremis, there two men in a sort of litter are bringing in fresh patients, 
and after they have deposited their load are about to fill the vacant bier 
with a scarcely cold corse, in order to carry it, not to its last home, but 
the anatomical school. 

Nor is this all; it is the hour when the directors of the establishment 
are making their rounds, accompanied by a crowd of students, who, as we 
say, are walking the hospitals. 

Familiarity with death in all its forms, in clinics, that Golgotha. the 
Morgue, and dissecting-rooms, has not only blunted their sensibilities, 
but unconcern, even gaiety reigned through this moving crowd, and the 
joke and its accompanying laugh, echoed grimly in false accord with the 
wailings and sounds of woe which I have described. ‘They are now 
entering, like a flock of wild geese, though not with the same regularity, 
a female ward. Their leader, with much pomposity in his air and mien, 
and his note-book in his hand, reads as he goes from couch to couch, the 
name and character of the disorder, the last symptoms, and drugs, and 
diet prescribed, and from time to time resorts to his assistant for writing 
materials, and orders a repetition, or change of treatment, according to 
the prognosis. 

The French at the time of the first revolution, when they considered 
all that was old, “ rotten in the state,” treated the learned languages as 
a vain and useless study, and passed a law to abolish them from the 
schools—where, however, though now partially revived, they are held in 
no honour—thus the physician still writes Jns prescriptions in French, 
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60 ADOLPHE DELESSERT, 


and even explains, in the language and hearing of the patients, without 
the slightest regard to their feelings—their cases—as though it were a 
matter of indifference equally to them whether their diseases were curable 
or mortal. Terror is a strong ally of death, and the imagination often 
aids in confirming the predictions of the doctor. Let me bring the party 
at length to a bed, on which was lying a girl apparently of nineteen or 
twenty. Had it not been for a hectic fever-spot, a spark to denote that 
the disorder was deeply and ineradically seated, the tire preying inex- 
tinguishably within, and a tremulous motion of her eyelids, and their 
long, dark, silken lashes—for the sun was streaming on them through 
the open casement, and seemed tu overpower her with an excess of light 
—so fixed was her countenance, so deadly pale her marble complexion 
that she might have been mistaken for a statue. Her features had also 
a classical outline, her hands were beautiful in the extreme, none could be 
chiselled with more exquisite delicacy, and her whole contour might have 
served, as it is said to have done, for a model to perhaps, it not the greatest 
the most enthusiastic and original of modern sculptors, David. But few, if 
any, of the assembled students were alive to these influences, and now 
the man of science, after taking a huge pinch from his gold box, which 
he afterwards rapped as if to challenge attention, felt the pulse of the 
girl, examined his book, and standing at the head of the bed, thus ad- 
dressed his audience :— 

* Gentlemen, — No. 1000, this young person, was brought into hospital 
last Wednesday, having been taken up in a state of insensibility under 
the portico of the Palais de Justice. It appears that she had no place 
of domicile, and had not tasted food for forty-eight hours. Her disorder, 
gentlemen, is phthisis—phthisis pulmonalis, gentlemen, and the case, 
though common, is interesting, as an instance of the rapidity with which 
tubercular degeneration, under aggravating circumstances, will advance 
the fatal termination of the disease. This, gentlemen, is the common 
form under which pneumo-phthisis appears, and under this form it is cer- 
tainly fatal. The other varieties may, in their early stages, with 
FORTUNATE treatment, be subdued. This complaint, gentlemen stu- 
dents, | may here remark, is one on which the learned Laennec’s 
labours have thrown so much light, and brought to such a degree 
of certainty that it is difficult to fail in its diagnosis. She is now 
arrived at the last stage of the malady ; that painful, deep cough with 
which she was oppressed at her first entrance into this hospice, accom- 
panied by an ichorish expectoration, tightness in the chest, and difficulty 
of breathing ; these symptoms, bad as they were, have given place to 
others still more hopeless.” 

Here the patient uttered a deep groan, but the D.M., without noticing 
it, or pausing in his address, continued thus :— 

“Yes, gentlemen, the respiratory organs—that fine, and filmy, and 
delicate network which we call the lungs are become clogged, and suffi- 
cient force is wanting to throw off the accumulation on the bronchia. 
The powers of life are fast fading away, the lamp of being will be in- 
sensibly extinguished, and a few hours put an end to the patient’s suf- 
ferings.” 

Here the doctor took another pinch of snuff, and the students were 
about to proceed to the next couch when he arrested them thus:— 
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“ Messieurs les Etudians, having disposed of the physique, I now come 
to the morale.” 

These words greatly astonished the throng, who ceased at once their 
practical and other jokes, wondering to what this singular and startling 
inuendo would lead. Adolphe and his friend, who took no interest in 
the case, and being in the background had not observed the patient, but 
had been talking and thinking of more important matters than her life 
or death, now eyed from over two of their companions’ shoulders the 
lecturer, and the phaisant said, 

“adedhe! why I really think the old fool means to give us a sermon. 
Ha, ha !” 

But Delessert did not echo back the laugh, and the director, after re- 
sorting again to his box, continued thus :— 

“You may deem it out of my province to deliver you a homily, but it 
shall be my first and last, and may it sink into your hearts! That un- 
fortunate girl, who is soon about to appear before the great tribunal, has 
much to say there in justification of herself, a forcible appeal to make 
against a crying injustice ; yes, she has been sorely injured, grievously 
oppressed. I will not detain you long by relating her history, this day 
communicated to me by one on whom | can depend—I hope and trust it is 
an uncommon one. She was born of honest parents, reduced to poverty 
by circumstances over which they had no control, her father she lost when 
a child, and her mother almost before she had arrived at womanhood. 
Thus destitute she appeared an object of peculiar interest—of tender pity. 
It is said in Holy Writ that the Lord regardeth the orphan, and thus 
young and unprotected there was a holiness in her condition that might 
have awed the greatest reprobate. But, Messieurs les Etudians, this poor 
innocent could not escape the snares of a libertine. In the ingenuous- 
ness of her nature she trusted to his professions of love and affection— 
terms of unheard-of blasphemy in his mouth—and fell. And this ruth- 
less, heartless seducer, this man without a soul, how did he redeem this 
solemn pledge, how show himself worthy of being the depository of this 
sacred charge, the guardian of her honour? I will tell you. Scarcely 
had he rifled the flower of its sweetness, than he cast it from him like a 
worthless weed, or, to speak less figuratively, turned out of his doors 
penniless, characterless, this death-devoted child upon the wide and re- 
morseless world. Through what gradations of misery, till reduced to 
utter destitution ; through what scenes of degradation and vice she may 
have passed, you who have so frequently visited the Hépital de la Charité 
can form a pretty accurate conception, nor need I tell you that those un- 
happy outcasts of society average but three short years of life. Woe be 
to him who has reduced to so short a span hers. ‘ Better for him had 
he never been born.’ ”’ 

With this apposite quotation from the Book of Life, the unprecedented 
lecture was supposed to have ended, and the mass passed on, all save a 
few stragglers lingering behind from curiosity, or, perhaps, a better feel- 
ing. Among these was Adolphe, who stood rooted to the spot over- 
mastered by a vague and indefinable sense that the lesson bore some per- 
sonal allusion to himself. 
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On my return to Bushire from visiting Persepolis and Shapur, Colonel 
Chesney was about to start in the Company’s schooner, Cyrene, attached 
to the Residency, for the opposite shores of the Persian gulf, where a 
Sheikh, venerable by age, and high in esteem among his countrymen, 
resided at the town of Koweit, or Ghorein; and who, it was thought, 
might be able to assist in forwarding despatches. 1 was happy in being 
allowed to join in this excursion to the shores of the Arabian peninsula, 
and, after a favourable passage across the widest part of the sea of Oman, 
was fully rewarded by the very striking and remarkable change which 


* fa] e 
was presented on quitting the green, pellucid, and refreshing waters, 


whose transparent depths were "enlivensd by shoals of fish, listless] 
roaming among labyrinths of coral, and whose surface was diversified by 
tortuous snakes, or glittering flying fish, for a low littoral of burning 
desert sands, with only here and there a shell of gigantic dimensions. 
Landing in front of the town, we walked for some distance before we 
reached the Sheikh’s residence. ‘The old man had a most patriarchal - 
appearance. He could not have been less than eighty to ninety years of 
age, his beard was snowy white, and his manners most grave and dig- 
nified. Yet, at this advanced period of life, he was an inveterate smoker; 
apparently never, while awake, without his pipe. Our party was 
hospitably received ; and, after the transaction of business, the hospitality 
of the Sheikh was exhibited by a basket of pomegranates being brought 
out for the consumption of the Arabian visitors who had congregated at 
the audience ; while, out of respect for European habits, we were shown 
to an empty house in front of the town and upon the sea-shore, where, 
after the lapse of a considerable time, native soup, a goat stuffed with 
rice and raisins, and a gigantic pilau, were provided at the old chieftain’s 
expense. 

The heat was greater at Koweit, where there is not a blade of grass 
or a palm-tree to be seen, indeed, nothing but sand, rock, and dusty 
sun-burnt huts, than we had experienced anywhere else. The common 
expression of being in a furnace, is here at times quite literal. The 
natives themselves never think of moving out during the middle of the 
day, when the streets are as desert as if the town were uninhabited. The 
Arabs were also more uncouth and rude here than along the Euphrates ; 
they jeered and laughed openly at us as we strolled through the bazaar. 
The fashion of greasing and then plaiting their long raven locks, was 
also carried to an extreme by the fashionables of this peninsular city. 
This feminine and disgusting practice by no means sets off their phy- 
siognomies (handsome enough, if it had not been for the expression of 
evil) to advantage. Cupidity and low cunning carried the palm on every 
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muscle of their countenances, and glowed with an especial ardour from 
their lustrous eyes, as the vision of Europeans and European trinkets 
passed before them. 
“ Arabi avari, 
Ladroni in ogni tempo e mercenari.” 
Tasso. 

Very nearly half-way across the gulf, but nearest to the Persian shore, 
is a group ofjislets, the largest of which, Kharij, or Kharak, as it is pro- 
nounced (the Icarus of Arrian), is possessed of some histoycal interest. In 
the times long gone by, when the Dutch were a great commercial nation, 
and had a settlement at Bassora, a certain Baron Kniphausen, who was 
their representative at that scholastic and commercial port, having com- 
mitted himself in an affair of gallantry ; he was imprisoned by the 
Mohammedan governor, and only liberated upon payment of a large sum 
of money. The wish to regain this money, and the desire for revenge, 
suggested an ingenious plan of retributive operations. The baron pre- 
vailed upon the Batavian government to send two ships to take possession 
of the island of Kharij; which was no sooner done, than he hastened to 
seize the first ships of Bassora that came in his way, and to detain them 
until restitution was made of the price previously paid for his liberty. 
This led to a series of attacks and reprisals, till Mir Nasar, the Sheikh of 
Bund-i-Rik, who was at that time governor of Bushire, becoming alarmed 
at the extent of the fortifications erecting on the island, also joined in 
the hostilities waged by the Arabs against the Dutch possessors of 
Kharij. 

This system of petty warfare was continued under the baron’s successor, 
and only ceased for a short time under the third director of the factory, 
Mr. Buschmann. The successor of this last more peaceable director hay- 
ing effected an alliance with a rebel sheikh at Bushire, active hostilities 
were recommenced against Mir Mahannah who had succeeded to Mir 
Nassah. The Dutch, however, being defeated upon the main land, the 
Persian Arabs were encouraged by their success to effect a descent 
upon the island and besiege the factory, which fell, never to be revived. 

In the year 1808, Sir John Maleolm urged upon the government of 
the Honourable East India Company the propriety of establishing a fac- 
tory on the same island, but the suggestion was not favourably received. 
When political jealousy of Russia, however, converted the mission of 
Vikovitch to Affghanistan into a projected invasion of India by the Mus- 
covites, and the advance of the Persians against Herat into a first step in 
the execution of that project, Kharij was militarily occupied by the Eng- 
lish, as a spot from San to threaten Bushire and Shiraz, and to awe 
the court of Teheran, by an assault upon its most vulnerable quarter. It 
is to be regretted that this occupation was not persevered in, as by the 
possession of a permanent station at such a point, the complete command 
of the commerce of the Persian gulf would be placed in the hands of 
England, the Arab pirates would be kept in check, and capital would 
flow in from Bassora, Mohammerah, Bushire, and other ports. 

_ We landed, on our return from Koweit, on the western shores of this 
interesting island, which rises in successive terraces from the east and 
south-east to the north-westward. The rocks which compose these ter- 
races are not all horizontal, but repose in beds at various angles of ineli- 
nation, They are also much fissured, and abound in caves, which appear 
as if successively elevated out of the waters. Its rocks full of corals and 


recent shells also give to the island a geperal aspect of a sub-marine for- 
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mation, not long ago tilted out of the waters. From out of these fissures, 
and the crumbling precipices which are so characteristic of its northern 
and western sides, there grew many intertropical plants of great beauty. 

We walked across the island, which from the surveys of Captain Good- 
fellow, embraces an extent of from thirteen to fourteen square miles, and 
arrived at a small mud fort embosomed in gardens and groves of date- 
trees, close by which were a few cottages, tenanted by the only dwellers 
in the island, and who received us with the customary oriental hospitality. 
The bay that fronts the fort and village, affords a safe anchorage at all 
seasons, but more icularly during the severe gales which blow from 
the north-west, and are the prevailing winds in the gulf. The water 
obtained in the island is also renowned for its purity. 

Before landing at Bushire, we went on board the sloop of war, Elphin- 
stone, where we learned the unpleasant intelligence, that during our brief 
absence one of our men had perished from excessive indulgence in ardent 
spirits. It was also but a few days after our return to Bushire, that news 
came to us of the dangerous illness of Lieutenant Murphy at Bassora, 
and through the kindness of the acting resident, Captain Hennell, the 
Cyrene was placed at my disposal to proceed at once to his assistance, 
with orders to touch at Koweit on my way back. 

The Cyrene aceordingly sailed from Bushire at once, but the wind 
being unfavourable, we could not even fetch Kharij, where a pilot for 
the Euphrates was to be obtained. We were thus detained the next day, 
August 14th, four hours between the islands of Kharij and Korgo, and 
kept beating about the head of the gulf the remainder of that day and all 
the next, till, on the 16th of August, we found ourselves off the Khor 
Musah, and the next day we got over the bar and fetched the mouth of 
the Euphrates. The temperature at noon in the shade averaged at this 
season 94 deg. in the shade, that of the surface water was 88 deg. The 
thermometer stood at sunrise at 84 or 85 deg. 

When we entered the river Euphrates, some boats came alongside of 
us. As I was purser for the schooner while employed in the service 
of the expedition, | purchased a good-sized sheep for three karunis, about 
five shillings, and six fowls for two karunis. This will give some idea of 
the cheapness of provisions on the Euphrates. We attempted to make sail 
the same day with a northerly breeze, but went on shore on soft mud, 
from which we luckily got off by hoisting a flying jib astern. The 18th, 
the wind veered more to the west, and we were able to make slow way 
with the tide and a side wind up the river. As we got into the neigh- 
bourhood of date groves and villages, the Arabs came on board offerin 
their dates and sheep as presents, for which they Me yr only a sm 
equivalent. The temperature of the air at sunrise had fallen in the river 
to 72 deg., but at noon the heat was greater than at sea, and this great 
thermometric range soon sickened our crew, a set of miserable Lascars 
who were always under the influence of opium, which they secreted in the 
folds of their turbans, thus wilfully depriving themselves of those plea- 
surable feelings of healthy existence which God has given even to the 
lowest and most humble of his creatures. The 19th we landed in a date 
grove, after passing Hamran, where there was a large Arab ship at an- 
chor belonging to the Imaum of Mascat, and which we saluted with the 
British ensign. We found some Arabs dwelling in the forest under tem- 
porary habitations made of fronds of the date tree reposing on a trunk of 
one tree supported by two others. These poor people did not know the 
value of money. They gave us a sheep, as many dates as we chose, 
plenty of milk, and some vegetables, for two karunis, or less than four 
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shillings. The site of their encampment was exceedingly picturesque, 
and at such a season, and in such a climate, seemed to be peculiarly 
enjoyable. The large red dates and the smaller yellow fruit in ripening 
clusters looked blooming and tempting; towards the river banks many 
branchless trees advanced like ranges of columns into the water, a few of 
which alone bore fruit. 

At length, on Saturday the 20th, the Cyrene anchored off Bassora 
at eight o'clock in the morning, and Mr, Gurnell, the skipper, accom- 
panied me in the schooner's boat, up the creek to the English residency. 
Here I met Colonel Esteourt, who had the sad intelligence to communi- 
cate to me of Lieutenant Murphy’s death and burial. Both Colonel 
Estcourt and our lamented astronomer had experienced several attacks of 
the fever of the country, a formidable, low, nervous fever, generally ac- 
companied with a dangerous sub-acute inflammation of the prime vie, 
or of the membranes of the brain; but Lieutenant Murphy’s last illness 
had only been of six days’ duration, during all which time he continued 
to doze, although those who were with him say that the brilliancy of his 
eyes indicated irritation of the brain. It is difficult to say if this arose 
from his exceeding assiduity to his astronomical observations and caleu- 
lations, or, as some suggested, to his having bathed with his head 
exposed to the sun. Probably the latter was the cause of sickness, and 
the former gave to it its fatal character. The death of this most 
assiduous and conscientious observer, was a great loss, not only to the 
expedition, but to his country, where he was greatly esteemed in his 
service as well as in the scientific world, having assisted for many years 
in the ordnance surveys of Ireland, England, and Scotland. In the 
course of the afternoon, Colonel Estcourt walked with me to our de- 
parted friend’s grave. A few square tiles covered his last resting-place 
in the Armenian church. It was a dark building that seemed the ve 
abode of silence and mourning. All the Christians of Bassora had 
attended our fellow-officer’s funeral, and a marble monument has, I be- 
lieve, been sent out to be placed over his mortal remains. 

My presence in Bassora, being unfortunately rendered unnecessary by 
this most melancholy termination of a rapid illness, I went on board the 
Cyrene the next day, the 21st, and we dropped down the river with the 
tide, albeit the samm had set in from the north-west. The thermometer, 
at noon, was 96 deg.; the barometer, 30.010, The sky overcast and lurid, 
Every thing on board was covered with fine dust ; caps and beards were 
white with the invisible powder, and the banks of the river being dis- 
cernible only when close to them, the pilot ran the schooner on a shoal, 
from which we did not get off till next tide. 

The next day we met the Sir Herbert Compton, with stores for the 
expedition, under charge of Lieutenant Greive. Passing the fort of Gitah, 
on the right bank, we reached Matowah, near which a wide canal, called 
Mahallah, is drawn from the river. Landing here, we discovered a ve 
curious nondescript fish, with amphibious habits. These little anim 
were basking in myriads, in the powerful mid-day sun, upon the mud~ 
banks, but the moment they were disturbed they jumped into an adja- 
cent hole. These powers of locomotion were derived from a peculiar 
arrangement of the thoracic fin, and the amphibious properties from a 
peculiar labyrinth-like arrangement of the gills.* The great marshy 

* As I have not had an opportunity of d bing this curious fish anywhere in 
detail, Imay be excused appending a me up@n this present occasion. The fish 
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tracts in this the lower part of the river were also covered with a species 
of rush (mariscus) the spikelets of which were considerably more developed 
than those ot any described species. 

On Tuesday, the 23rd, we passed Fuah, on the left bank. Ma-shan- 
nak on the right. The latter is a large village with a canal, called Shan- 
nak, flowing past it. The houses and date plantations were protected by 
a wall, and stretched as far as the eye cculd reach. At the mouth of the 
river we spoke an Arab ship and a large Persian Bagalah. The next 
evening, after laying-to part of the morning off Fai-lichi island, we 
arrived at sunset at the entrance of the harbour of Koweit, and, sailing 
in next morning, we came-to in the outer harbour, and landed on a 
tongue of land east of the town. This barren tract was entirely com- 
posed of agglutinated sands consisting of comminuted shells and siliceous 
particles. Large cones, and a few other marine shells, were, however, 
gathered together in local accumulations. 

Our visit to the patriarchal old sheikh was soon accomplished, and 
having transacted business, we weighed anchor the same evening with a 
fair wind. It was a distance of one hundred and thirty miles to Kharij, 
which we passed about twenty-five miles to the south, arriving in 
Bushire Roads at half-past seven o’clock in the evening of the 26th of 
August. 

On my arrival at Bushire, I found, to my no small regret and per- 
plexity, that the Euphrates steamer had left that port three days before 
in tow of the Honourable East India Company’s sloop of war Elphin- 
stone. Captain Hennell, the acting resident, had retired during the hot 
season, into the Gurmesir. No letter or note of any description had 
been left for me. All I could learn was that the steamer was bound to 
Mohammerah on the Karun. I accordingly sought to obtain horses to 
go by land to that point, but the Persians had such a horror of the Ma- 
mesenni tribes who dwell upon the banks of the Hindiyan or Zohreh 
river, that no muleteer could be found to undertake the journey. I was 
thus obliged to lay in a stock of provisions and take a berth in an open 
boat that was to sail the same night for the Euphrates. 

When | got on board the Hurdi, as the Persian skipper pompously 
designated his frail and awkward bark, I found that the only deck com- 
posed of a few planks in the after stern, was already occupied by two 
veiled ladies. The captain however, helped me to adapt these small 
accommodations to the convenience of both parties. A tattered and torn 
rag was hoisted up upon two poles as a screen between myself and the 
harem, and my servant bringing me a chibuk, I was soon quite comfort- 


belongs to the acanthopterygoid class. It did not attain a length exceeding six 
inches. The dorsal fin was composed of two parts. The first part contained five 
rays with bluish white marks. ‘The second part twenty-six rays, spotted blue and 
white. The caudal fin contained nine white rays. The abdominal fin was long 
and narrow. In the centre of the chest there was a circular system of rays pro- 
vided, with a central radiating system of fibres which acted like a sucking cup, 
and this was attached toa square osseous at Be of the operculum, convex 
externally. The lateral thoracic fins were det as far as to beneath the gills, 
and were provided with a muscular apparatus which enabled the animal to pro- 
gress by leaps,as if running. ‘The head was flat, the eyes oval, proximate, and 
very prominent, separated by a mere ridge, and almost pedicillated, as in spiders. 
The mouth was large, as in the Gobius. The gills were divided into three laminz, 
two outer ones fibrous and radiated ; one inner one solid and pale. The heart was 
two-lobed, and a large appendage was attached to the portal system as a reservoir. 
The number of these fish upon the banks of the Euphrates, near its embou- 
chure, was so great as to make the shore appear alive. 
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able, and had leisure even before it was dark to discover that one of the 
ladies was young and the other old. 

We arrived by dusk at Korgo, a small island about two or three miles 
long, north eastward of Karij, very low and composed entirely of sand, sea 
shells, and madreporites agglutinating into rock. As the boat was to stay 
here all night, I threw my cloak down on the sands and slept there. The 
next morning, the 29th., we set sail, but when we attempted to round 
the island the sea was running high, the skipper looked grave and stroked 
his beard, the harem began to scream, and even attached less importance 
than heretofore to the intervening screen. At length the boat put back 
to the lee side of Korgo, where we lay all day and all night. I began 
to think now with the experience | had had of the Arab pilot on board 
the Cyrene, that with a Persian skipper and an open boat, the young 
lady would be as old as her guardian by she time the reached Bas- 
sora, the city of her destination, and | regretted the circumstance, as I 
understood she was going there to be married to an unseen bridegroom, 
I knew she had seen me, for I caught her peeping, and I think, but am 
not quite sure, that when it blew hard she leaned decidedly on my side of 
the screen. Poor things! they lit themselves a little fire on the desert 
island with fragments of palm-trees that had been floated thither, and 
sat round it all night, and as Oriental decorum forbade me comforting 
them, I had to resign myself once more to solitude and my cloak. 

The next morning our adventurous Sindbad attempted to run in a 
north-easterly direction for the Persian coast, and he so far succeeded as 
to fetch the shelter of Bund-i-Dellim by midnight. As we sailed this day 
I saw sharks in pursuit of some small fishes which the gulls picked up as 
they sprang out of the water: The following day we kept close to the 
shore doubling Ras BaraKhan and came to anchor at night off the Hin- 
diyan. The shallow water was here marked off by stakes exactly as in 
the time of Nearchus. Nothing remained for us now but to keep along 
the edge of the shoals. And this was a mode of proceeding evidently 
equally relished by all parties. Sindbad considered it to be slow but 
sure ; the ladies were delighted with the calm waters. 

Their stock of provisions was now very low, and I was enabled to pro- 
vide them with small quantities of dry fruit and still dryer biscuit. The 
jealous screen had been constantly blown away, or had fallen down, no one 
knew how. The brow of the ancient mariner had at first grown black and 
portentous at the repetition of these untoward events, and he used to 
order one of the men aft to set it up again ; but at length as he got no- 
thing in return but a sweet smile from one side and a puff of smoke from 
the other, this useless task was given up. It was truly time, when this 
was the fifth day we had been at sea in an open boat with no provisions 
save a little cheese and biscuit, and a few dates and raisins, with an occa- 
sional cup of coffee and the perpetual chibuk. At night we anchored off 
Bund-i-Deri, and the next day sailed across the great shoal called Maidan 
Ala. We had lately been much troubled by flies, and this day a pretty 
little fly-catcher came off from the mainland, and gradually gaining confi- 
dence began to feed voraciously upon our tormentors. This was very curious 
in a boat so small that we were all closely packed against one another. 

At last, on the seventh day, we sailed into the Shat-el-Arab, but made 
very little way owing to contrary winds. On the 4th we made short 
tacks all the morning, passing Fuah and Ma-shannak, the. first plantations 
of date-trees. This not answering, in the evening the men were set to 
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track along the banks, and this system was also pursued the ensuing day, 
the 5th, when arriving by daybreak at the point of junction of the Karun 
with the Euphrates, I was rejoiced to find the steamer at anchor off the 
little commercial mart of Mohammerah. I was soon on board, wel- 
comed by all hands, and I need not say glad to get a change of clothes. 
I had been nine days and nights out in an open boat. No sooner this 
accomplished, however, than I had to go with Colonel Chesney to visit 
the Sheikh of Mohammerah, who was nephew to the principal Sheikh of 
the Cha’b Arabs, the great tribe who inhabit all the Persian side of the 
Delta of the Euphrates, Karun, and Jerrahi rivers, and whose chief town 
is Fellahiyah or Dorak, on the latter river. 

The Karun,* it must be understood, empties itself into the Persian 
Gulf by a channel called the Bahmeh-shir, about forty miles in length 
and half a mile in width, but about three-fifths of the waters of the 
river are carried off by a short channel called the Haffar, which joins the 
Karun to the Euphrates or Shat el Arab.t 

The banks of this beautiful channel are, like those of the Shat el Arab 
itself, clothed with palm-groves. Embosomed among them on the south 
bank is a quadrangular fort, containing about fifty houses, among which 
was the sheikh’s dwelling. The port of Mohammerah was on the oppo- 
site side. The quays were built of the trunks of palm-trees laid cross- 
wise, beyond which were a few mere huts of mud and matting, or of still 
more fragile date-tree fronds, where business was transacted. Within 
this bazaar were to be seen merchants from Cairo and Baghdad, Persian 
dealers, and Parsis from Surat and Bombay. In the Haffar several large 
Bagalahs lay off the fort, while the town side was crowded with small 
craft. But the history of this little commercial mart is full of misfor- 
tunes, to which we shall have to return on the occasion of a subsequent 
visit to the same place. 

The day after my arrival at Mohammerah the steamer sailed up the 
Karun (the Ulai of Scriptures and the Pasitigris of classical times). For 
a distance of about ten miles the banks were lined with groves of palm, 
and abounded with villages; beyond that the country grew more wild, 
jungle and brushwood alternating with barren spots. For ten miles 
further the banks did not rise above two or three feet above high water 
mark, but after that they gradually became higher. The tide flows a 
few miles above Rubein-ibn-Yakub, which is twelve miles beyond Sablah, a 
ruined village at the entrance of the Karun-al-Amah. Ten miles above 
this was the sepulchral site, called Iman Ali Husein, eight miles further 
the small village of Idrisiyah, and seven miles beyond this the larger vil- 
lage of Ismailiyah. This latter village belongs to the Bawi family of the 


* Major Rawlinson writes it Kuran, but Mr. Layard adheres to the original 
etymology, Karun. 

t The Haffar, says Lieut. Selby, is about three-quarters of a mile in length, 
from 200 to 400 yards broad, and has a depth varying from thirty to forty-two 
feet water. This canal, which is supposed to have existed in the time of Hero- 
dotus, is noticed in the Jihan Numa as being four farsakhs (twelve miles) in 
length, hence a considerable portion of the bed of the river, which extends 
wards must be artificial. Mr. Layard supposes that the Haffar extends up to the 
Karun el "Amah, the blind Karun, which receives the Kobban Channel from the 
Jerahi, about a mile and a half from the Karun, and twelve miles from the 
Bahmeh-shir. This view of the subject was previously advocated in the “ General 
Statement,” &c., published in the Parliamentary Reports and in the Journal of the 


ch alma ca Society, only that Mr. Layard calls the Karun al Amah the 
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Cha’b Arabs, and is placed by Lieutenant Selby in 30 deg. 58 min. N. lat., 
and 48 deg. 46 min. E. long., or fourteen miles west of Ahwaz. Through- 
out this distance the river ran through an alluvial soil of an uniform light 
brown colour, impregnated with salt, and sometimes striped with various 
colours from the presence of oxides of iron and carbonaceous matters. 
Near Ismailiyah, the beds were regularly stratified and had a gentle 
inclination to the west, and what was more remarkable, presented curva- 
tures and contortions and all the phenomena of elevation. I did not 
detect any recent marine shells. Throughout the same distance, there 
extended from the right and left banks of the river, a vast plain unbroken 
by a single eminence, uninhabited and without cultivation. Vegetation 
was thin, but there were some woods of alder, poplar, tamarisk, and other 
trees and shrubs, sometimes of considerable extent. There were also, 
as on the Euphrates and Tigris, extensive tracts solely covered with 
tamarisk. The absence of animal life was remarkable ; however in some 

arts sanderlings lived in flocks, and francolin were abundant in the copse 
wood. At other times a few wild ducks, a solitary cormorant, or a hooded 
crow scarcely served to break the death-like silence and stillness. The 
piebald kingtisher built occasionally on the river-banks, as did also 
the blue bee-eater. A few wild beasts were also sometimes driven from 
their haunts on the river-side by the noise of the steamer, they were 
chiefly jackalls and wild boars. More noble animals are, however, to be 
met with in the forests of the Karun. 

The river running through an alluvial soil is subject to much variation 
in its bed; we found, however, at this season of the year a general 
channel of four fathoms. Mr. Layard, who aceompanied Lieutenant 
Selby in the Assyria steamer, says a continuous channel of not less 
than two fathoms depth can be found at all times. Having unluckily 
missed this channel a little beyond Ismailiyah, and run against a shoal 
upon which there was not more than three feet of water, we turned 
back to the village, and the same evening, September 8th, regained 
Mohammerah, having ascended the Karun about sixty miles. 

The next day, September 9th, an exploratory excursion was made for 
about forty miles down the Bahmeh-shir, the banks of which are but little 
inhabited, although the marshy pastures fed many buffaloes. According to 
Mr. Layard this outlet has a good navigable channel to its junction with 
the sea of not less than four fathoms depth, but we were turned back 
from want of water, although on a subsequent occasion we got much 
lower down. The Bahmeh-shir appears at ebb-tide to receive scarcely 
any water at all from the Karun, but the entrance is said to be more 
than three fathoms deep at low water. These were the first occasions 
that the lower Karun and the Bahmeh-shir had been navigated and ex- 
plored by an English ship. 

On Thursday, September 13th, the Honourable East India Company’s 
schooner, the Shannon, arrived in the Shat-al-Arab, off the mouth of 
the Haffar channel, with a home mail and despatches for the expedition 
and for the Resident at Baghdad. In consequence, the steamer took its 
departure the same day, and after receiving the despatches on board, we 
proceeded onwards to Bassora, where Colonel Estcourt joined us with 
Corporal Greenhill, who was almost in the last stage of the fever of the 
country, and a passage to Baghdad, whither we were now bound with our 
despatches, was also granted to M. Fontdainier, the French consul. 
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SONG OF A JEWISH MAIDEN. 





BY THE HON. J. MAYNARD. 
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“ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down ; yea, we wept, when we remem- 
bered Zion. — Psalm 127th. 
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In my spirit’s eye is looming 
Zion’s mount and Jordan’s stream, 
And the flowers of Carmel, blooming, 
Shed a colour o’er my dream ! 
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To the Gentile scoff replying 
With a fix’d and stern disdain, 

For the breezes round me sighing 
May have swept o'er Sharon's plain. 








Ill. 


Oh! ye seas, that wash Juda 

With your white and foamy brine, 
Would our sons were even freer 

Than those wand’ring waves of thine ! 
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IV. 


Like the cedars that are waving 
O’er our Lebanon so high, 

We are dwarf’d by our enslaving, 
We have naught to do but die! 
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v. 
But the earth that wraps our corses, 
Tis the stranger’s grave-soil now ; 
And the tear the foe yet forces, 
Traces care-lines on each brow. 


vi 


In the dust is Judah weeping, 
Weeping for “the remnant” left ; 

And our fathers, darkly sleeping, 
Toiling lonely and be: ett ! 
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TOM PUNDER. 


A GHOST STORY FOR CHRISTMAS, 


By Duptiry CosTELLo. 


There was a man once 
Dwelt by a churchyard.— Winter's Tale. 


Some years ago—longer since than I care to particularise—it was m 
chance to reside for a time in a small village in the North Riding of York- 
shire, situated about half-way between the old town of Richmond and the 
beautiful scenery of the Greta. 

The name of the village is Kirkby, known on the maps as Kirkby 
Ravensworth, to distinguish it from others similarly designated, from 
being placed near a church, but more familiarly known throughout the 
country-side as Kirby Hill. 

It well deserves the latter nomenclature, for though it stands on one of 
the spurs of the loftier moors that stretch behind it to the borders of 
Westmoreland, it forms the most prominent feature in the landscape 
when seen from the wide valley through which one of the tributaries of 
the Swale takes its course, with its frequent decks and many windings. 
The old gray church that stands on the brow of the hill is a landmark for 
miles round, and it is scarcely necessary to climb to the battlements of 
the belfry-tower to catch a glimpse of the glittering waters which mark 
where Whitby lies at least sixty miles distant. 

Except the old church, Kirby Hill has little to recommend it to the 
lover of the picturesque, for all it consists of is a green of no very great 
extent, surrounded on three sides by the houses that form the village, and 
bounded on the fourth by the low churchyard wall. Indeed, were its claims 
upon the traveller’s admiration much greater than they are, it would 
scarcely obtain a place in his memory while he recalled the woods and 
rocks of Greta, or the deep gills and foaming torrents which intersect his 
path as he journeys from Catterick Bridge to Barnard Castle. Of histo- 
rical association there is not much, the hill being memorable — as the 
place where Cromwell is said to have planted his cannon when he battered 
down the proud walls of Ravensworth Castle, whose ivy-covered ruins in 
the valley beneath have since that day been tenantless, save to owls and 
daws and “ the crannying wind.” 

But what the village of Kirby Hill wants in actual beauty or past cele- 
brity, it gains from its isolated position ; for in this remote spot still flou- 
rished at the time I speak of, undisturbed by any rays of the light of 
modern philosophy, the superstitious belief and observances of the middle 
ages. Here, on the village green, the morris-dancers still assembled to 
usher in the new year ; here May was welcomed with all her honours ; 
here the yule log merrily burnt, and the cup of firmity passed from hand 
to hand ; and here, on St. Mark’s eve, the watcher of the dead took his 
annual stand to number the spectres of those who were destined to dis- 
appear from earth before the year had gone its round. 

_ This last practice, which once was common wherever the Danes or 
Norsemen had penetrated, has long been peculiar to Yorkshire; and 
Brande, in his “ Popular Antiquities,” spedks of it as follows :— 
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“ Tt is customary,” he says, “in Yorkshire, for the common people to 
sit and watch in the chureh-porch on St. Mark’s Eve, from eleven 
o'clock at night till one in the morning. The third year (for it must 
be done thrice) they are supposed to see the ghosts of all those who are 
to die next year pass by into the church, When any one sickens that 
is thought to have been seen in this manner, it is presently whispered 
about that he will not recover, for that such, or such an one, who has 
watched on St. Mark’s Eve says so.” 

At Kirby Hill there were some local traditions, which might be added 
to Brande’s account. The most important were, that the Watcher was 
bound to strict secresy—his own life being endangered by any indiscreet 
revelation; and also, that if he chanced to fall asleep during his vigil, his 
death before the close of the year might be looked upon as certain. These 
consequences were necessary, for the first secured the reputation of the 
Watcher, who was tongue-tied only before the hand of death smote any 
of the inhabitants; and the second took away the privilege of immortality 
which would otherwise have been enjoyed by the self-appointed witness to 
the coming events of mortality. 

The men who address themselves to pursuits of a ghostly or mortal 
nature, are ordinarily distinguished from the common herd by some per- 
sonal attribute, which we appear instinctively to recognise. Sullenness of 
character and repulsiveness of demeanour usually mark the finisher of the 
law; the sexton - a grim, grave-like aspect, that tells of a communion 


with earth-worms and skulls, mildewed shrouds and mouldering coffins; 
the very parish clerk, with whom are many mortuary associations 
prevailing over happier rites, wears the air of one who joys him in the 


doleful melody of the passing-bell; and the ghost-seer has, or ought to 
have, the visionary expression and dreamy eye of one whose commerce is 
solely with the world of spirits. But there are exceptions to all thin 
and when Shakspeare painted a merry grave-digger, and Walter Scott 
described a jocular hangman, they only gave evidence of the knowledge 
of human nature that was in them, and proclaimed the well-known truth 
of fronti nulla fides. 

The Watcher of Kirby Hill seemed born to give the negative to all such 
impressions as are connected with the character of a man’s occupations. 

He was a stout, thick-set, jovial-looking, round-headed fellow, as one 
could hope to meet with on a summer’s day. The full-blown peony was 
searcely of so deep a hue as the ruddy cheeks of which he was the owner; 
the grin on his face was ready at a moment's notice; and his voice was 
the loudest and merriest in the village. It is true that he had a habit of 
staring with a pair of blue eyes, planted, as the French term it, @ fleur de 
téte, but this, when his mysterious pursuit is remembered, can easily be 
accounted for. The man who is in the habit of looking a legion of ghosts 
out of countenance may be readily pardoned, if his eyes have more of the 
lobster than the gazelle in their expression. He was by trade a carpenter, 
superadding not only the construction of tenements both for the living and 
the dead, but the avocations also of parish-sexton. There was nothing 
ghostly in his appearance, nor did his appellation savour of the gloom of 
pred His name was Tom Punder. 

His character corresponded with his personal appearance. He was 
good-natured to a fault and honest as he skin between his brows; 
somewhat prone to gossip, and by no means disinclined to that species of 
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-fellowship which, when friends are assembled, increases as the night 
ws shorter. This tendency was not unfrequently developed at the 
weekly club, invariably held every ao | evening at the “ Shoulder of 
Mutton,” in the corner of the Green, of which Tom Punder was the per- 
petual president, and undoubted oracle; dignities which he enjoyed, the 
first, in right of his social qualifications, and the second, less from the deep 
lessons of truth which he expounded than from the profoundly wise air 
with which he delivered his thoughts when called upon for an opinion. 
His age, at the period I speak of, was about fifty; he was well to do 
in the world, was married—his wife, by the by, was a bit of a shrew— 
and he had a very pretty daughter on the verge of womanhood, who 
already began to create a sensation, which was not confined to her native 
village. 

With these attributes of happiness and comfort within and around him, 
it may be asked what motive Tom Punder could possibly have had for 
taking upon himself the lonely and melancholy office of supervising the 
world of spirits. It might, seca, have arisen from a professional desire 
to ascertain for how many guests he was called upon in the course of the 
year to prepare their last abode; or, giving him credit for more meta- 
physical views, from that inscrutable yearning after the unknown which 
exists in all minds with more or less of intensity. He might, perhaps, 
have calculated that the act would add to his personal importance, and, if 
he did so, he was right, for even a shake of the head from Tom Punder, 
when “ mortal consequences” were discussed, was worth volumes of obser- 
vations from other men. The vicar himself, with the burial service to 
back him, was not invested with a tithe of the mysterious influence which 
attached to the jovial and sententious sexton. ‘“ T’parson,” the men of 
Kirby used to say, “t’parson can see no’ but what his bukes tell him,— 
now Tom Punder can see right thro’ bukes, parson, and all.” The whole- 
some awe in which his reverence should have been held was also somewhat 
diminished from rather a singular cause. He had the misfortune to be 
club-footed, and those who are fond of associating ‘‘ judgments” with 
— infirmities, declared he had been “ struck so” in consequence of 

aving, in his youth, gone out fishing ona Sunday! He was, in fact, a 
quiet, inoffensive man, whose principal object always seemed to me to get 
through his clerical duties as quickly as possible, and then hobble back to 
his books, or take a solitary ride on the moors on his old, white, wall- 
eyed horse. But whether the vicar of Kirby was deemed of harshly or 
wisely by his parishioners, it is quite certain that they held it no error of 
judgment to look upon Tom Punder as the best quota le authority extant. 

At what period of his life Tom Punder first qualified himself as a 
Watcher of the Dead i never exactly knew. The oid people in the vil- 
lage remembered his predecessor, and that was all; they had no interest 
now in recalling the power of a defunct potentate ; their fate was in the 
keeping of Punder, and on Punder therefore they reverently . Even 
old Becky Coates, who had reached her hundredth year, used to mumble 
out an unintelligible salutation to the prophetic sexton whenever he passed 
the stone-bink in front of the alms-house where she daily placed herself— 
as if she, too, thought that the sickle of death might be turned aside 
from gathering in the ripe harvest, by a show of courtesy to the bosom 
friend of the reaper. 

The night of St. Mark’s Eve in the year’18—, was a singularly incle- 
ment one for that season of the year; for aluhough winter lingers long on 
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the d Yorkshire moors, it does not often happen that snow is to be 
seen on the ground after the beginning of April and it was an accidental 
change of the weather that produced this effect on the present occasion. 
Throughout the whole day the snow had fallen heavily, and by nightfall 
it lay as thick as if it had been Christmas. 

‘Tom Punder was not in the habit of preparing for his lonely vigil by 
fasting and maceration. On the contrary, it was his constant practice to 
repair betimes to the “Shoulder of Mutton,” and then and there so to 
fortify the inward man as to render it spirit-proof. Though few of the 
Kirby ‘ lads” would have joined in his watch, there were planty who had 
no objection to assist him in arming for the ghostly encounter, and on 
the evening in question the cold weather had driven a goodly knot to the 
ale-house fireside. Amongst the number was a young man named Joe 
Talentyre, the son of a small farmer who lived in the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Gayles; he was a lively, good-looking, active young fellow, the 
master of many rural accomplishments, and, what raised him highly in 
the popular estimation, the fastest runner in the whole country side. The 
favours of the fair are always the prize which youth esteems the highest, 
aud those favours are with equal certainty bestowed by the fair upon such 
as achieve the mastery over their companions. From these premises it 
follows that Phcebe Punder, whose beauty we have already hinted at, 
had met with an Orlando in Joe Talentyre, and she had become his 
Roselind. But Tom Punder, though a very good-hearted fellow in the 
main, was occasionally wrong-headed, and, if the truth must be told, a 
little under the influence of the gray mare at home. That lady, in spite 
of her husband’s vocation and maugre his being, to a certain extent, one 
of the pillars of the church of England (inasmuch as his occupation led 
him to its foundations), had a strong tendency towards Methodism, and 
looked upon all rural pastimes as vanity—not to say wickedness. Now 
Joe Talentyre was a head and front offender in the mother’s eyes in that 
which had won for him the daughter's heart, and she had not only for- 
bidden him the house, but set the worthy sexton’s face against him also— 
as far as related to the encouragement of his suit, though without suc- 
ceeding in causing any personal estrangement. The common room of the 
“‘ Shoulder of Mutton” was therefore neutral ground where Tom Punder and 
the youth, who sought to ally himself to his house, might meet and con- 
verse as freely as if the course of true love were the smoothest track in 
= world instead of being as rugged and stony as a Welch cross- 

The ale cup circulated freely amongst the younger men, and certain of 
the elders did not withhold their hands from compounding, nor their lips 
from tasting fluids of a stronger nature ;—we need scarcely say that Tom 
Punder by virtue of his calling, if he had been at a loss for a better rea- 
son, belonged to the last-named category, and he was ably supported by 
old Charley Wright, the village postman, who was the last to join the 
party, his widely-extended daily walk having been unusually protracted 
owing to the state of the weather. Charley Wright was a character in 
his way. His favourite vice was “ potting,” if that could be called a vice, 
which drew from him such sound precepts of morality while under its 
influence. There was one maxim which he was constantly in the habit 
of repeating, and it derived additional force from his practical illustration 
for its truth. It was couched in verse and ran thus : 





















































TOM PUNDER. 


Enough's as good as a feast 
If we did but our pleasure know, 
But a drunkard’s worse than a beast 
For he drinks till he cannot go. 


It was usually in the last stage of intoxication that Charley Wright 
arrived at this conclusion. He was rather a quaint sort of person to look 
at, being very short, very spare, and his legs very much bowed, he had a 
particularly long, hooked nose, and was deeply pitted with the small-pox. 
Had he been less remarkable in appearance the peripatetic dignity with 
which he was invested would have made him notable, for in a country 
place the postman always enjoys a certain consideration. From the mere 
fact of his being the unconscious distributor of so much joy and sorrow, 
his character is at once invested with a mysterious claim to respect, as if 
the contents of the letters which he carries had transfigured him. It was 
something of this feeling—though there were other causes, too,—which 
ualified him for companionship with the Watcher of the Dead. 

“ Well, lad,” said the sexton, without removing his pipe from his 
mouth, as he smoked in the chimney, “ where’st ha’ been so late t’night. 
I thowt thou'dst been lost i’t snaw.”’ 

“More unlikely things have happened,” returned Charley Wright, 
whose dialect was less Yorkshire than that of his interlocutor, probably 
owing to his familiarity with letters, “ t’drift was very deep, ’specially 
down by Ask-beck.” 

“ What,—at neukin o’t lonnin ?” 

“ Ay; where t’owd man was lost two year ago; him as you seed.” 

« Ah!” said Tom Punder, with the solemn air which always came over 
him when he spoke of his praternatural occupation, “ I mind having 
seed him, and yan more as war ¢ follow.” 

A cold shudder ran through the company at this indefinite omen ;— 
every man thought of himself, but every one made a point of looking at 
the postman as if to fix him with the chance. He seemed little affected 
by the sexton’s words ; perhaps he understood better than they who was 
meant. At any rate it did not disturb the equanimity with which he took 
a prodigiously long pull at the mug of ale before him. 

“ But it warn’t only the drift at Ask-beck that kept me out so late,” 
rejoined the postman, “I had to go round by Squire Cradock’s.” 

“ Ony news from t’outlandish parts ?” inquired Tom Punder, throwing 
into his eye a strong fishy expression. 

“A letter with a black seal,” replied Charley, “I needn’t to tell you 
the rest.” 

“ I know’d it,” said Tom Punder, “ t’young squire’s dead.” 

“ Yes,” said the postman, “ killed a fightin’ agin the French at t’battle 
of Calimanco.”’ . 

“‘ Where’s Calimanco ?” asked Joe Talentyre. 

“In Amerriky,” replied Tom Punder, oracularly. 

No one presumed to question this novel geographical discovery, for 
the company inwardly argued, that as the sexton knew what was going 
onin the other world, he could not surely be a‘ta loss to decide upon every 
thing that takes place in this. 

There was one exception to this general belief. Joe Talentyre doubted 
not only Tom Punder’s geography, but even his powers of divination ; he 
took care, however, not to say so openlythough he had formed a plan 
for putting them to the test. f 


The conversation, as a matter of course, now took the tone imparted to 
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it by the postman’s announcement, and many dreary stories were told of 
warnings, dreams, and apparitions. Tom Punder contenting himself 
with looking as if he knew “ all about it,” smoked his pipe in silence, in- 
terrupting that occupation only to pay his addresses to something very 
hot which stood on the hob beside him, and which any one by at the brew- 
age would have pronounced a very skilfully compounded jorum of nogg. 
Charley Wright, who seemed fatigued with his day’s exertions, gradually 
lost his loquacity, and ceasing to give utterance to the great moral truths 
which the spirit of John Barleycorn invariably evoked, fell fast asleep in 
his chair. "The company being thus occupied, the silent departure of 
Joe Talentyre was not noticed,—and so intent on their subject were the 
alternate narrators and listeners, that the clock had struck ten before they 
were aware—or seemed to be aware—of the lateness of the hour ;—we 
say seemed, for in proportion as the night waned, the disposition to sit 
up became more manifest, none liking to be the first to move. This craven 
thought entered not into the mind of Tom Punder; nicotia and nogg 
had done their work bravely, and steeled him to his annual task. Cast- 
ing his eyes on the clock, he said, 

“ Well, lads, Imun go. ‘T’owd kirk-yard will be waitin’! Yan on ye, 
help me on wi’ t’ topcoat.” 

He rose as he spoke, and was speedily equipped. The party in the 
“ Shoulder of Mutton” accompanied him to the door, and hurriedly bade 
him good night, amazed at the coolness with which he went to confront 
his fate. 

A curious or less superstitious observer might, however, have detected 
the cause of his courage in a certain obliquity left by his track across the 
snow, as if the flesh had been weaker than the spirit. It was clear, at 
all events, that metaphysical aid had been called in to sustain him. So 
thought the rest of the topers who, now that Tom Punder had left them, 
began to think the “ Shoulder of Mutton” scarcely a safe place to abide 
in, and that their wisest policy was to reach their own homes as speedily as 
possible, where, with doors bolted and windows barred, and a bit of moun- 
tain ash thrust into the key-hole, they were safe from the spirits who 
wandered abroad that night. Having roused up the little postman, and 
placed him in the middle of the chain formed by their linked arms, they 
sallied forth in a body, and dropping off one by one at their respective 
doors, in a few minutes the village of Kirby Hill was as silent as the evel 
yard which formed one of its boundaries. 

The house where Tom Punder dwelt, was in a manner let into a corner 
of the churchyard, but there was only one window which commanded a 
view of it. This was in the side of the building, on the ground-floor, 
and was distant only a few feet from the pathway which led from the gate 
direct to the church porch; so that a finer position for observing the 
aegis not possibly be had. It was of course at this window 
that the Watcher of the Dead took his solitary.stance, to number and note 
down the doomed ones. 

As no person had ever yet been known of sufficient hardihood to keep 
a check upon the operations of the spiritual world besides the watcher 
himself, it followed that, in rendering an account of his vigil, ‘Tom Pun- 
der had it all his own way, and might, in a certain sense, be said to have 
prophecied on velvet, his predictions being always aprés le coup. 

His subsequent revelations in reference to this occasion were of a more 
remarkable nature than common. ‘To give them verbatim, in the broad 
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Dorie in which he used to indulge, ‘would rather confuse than enlighten 
the reader, we will therefore take the liberty of translating his language 
into somewhat plainer English. 

« As soon as I got home,” ran the narrative, “as all the people had 

ne to bed, I fetched myself a can of strong ale from the cellar—some 
that the parson gives me, in part wages, every October—and put that 
and a horn to drink it out of on a table close at hand. I then made a 
sort of bolster of my carpenter's flannel-jacket and apron to prop me up 
as I sat in the window-seat, and putting on my thick red nightcap, I just 
took one horn of ale and began to watch. Well, for the matter of half 
an hour, or it might be more, nothing stirred. Thinks I, isn't old Becky 
Coates a-coming to-night ? How much longer does she mean to sit on 
the alms-house bink? says I, to myself; 1 should have fancied that her 
time was almost up. Old Jemmy Gray, too, is pretty nigh as old as she 
is, and he’s had the megrims all the Winter. On a sudden I felt a sort 
of cold shiver come over me, just as if some one had opened a street- 
door right at my back, but I knew too well what I was about to turn my 
head. I wasn’t a going to have the devil fetch me out of my own fond- 
ness. Says I, it’s a coming now, and sure enough it didcome. The 
snow, which lay half a foot deep in the churchyard, had left off falling ; 
the night was clear, and the moon being at the full I could see right 
into the church-porch. Presently I heard something a rustling at the 
churchyard-gate like the dry-leaves swept into a corner by the wind in 
Autumn. The wicket then flew open, and two figures, dressed im white, 
glided swiftly by. It’s ordained that these creturs must turn their faces 
towards him that watches that he may know who's who, and prepare 
their graves accordingly. A ghastly sight it is, for the most part. The 
face looks hollow like a bird’s, the mouth is always wide open and shaped 
like an O, and the eyes are dull and no more colour in them than water 
has. Well, this time, instead of looking towards me, the heads was 
turned quite t’other way, and I could make nothing out of ’em but that 
one seemed a good deal taller than the other. Says I to myself this is 
something out of the common; I wonder what it means. ‘Two at a time 
never came here before ; it’s the first time, too, that I recollect a spirit 
being ashamed to look me in the face. So I took a good long draught 
of ale and kept my eye on the church-porch through which they had 
vanished, for the church-door is always set wide open on St. Mark’s Eve, 
as no one knows where the ghosts may want to go to. In about ten 
minutes, as nigh as I can guess, while I was astaring with all my might, 
back again comes the two apparitions. An, says I, I shall have ’em this 
time ; they forgot their duty just now. I shouldn’t wonder if they was 
some of the gentlefolks up the Hall—there hasn't been a burying in 
the family for some time. They moved slowly on, just like the squire’s 
two silver peacocks in the great gravel-walk ; their heads was bound up 
with grave-clothes, and long white shrouds fluttered round them. As 
they got nearer, the light fell on their two faces, and I never felt such a 
turn as came over me then, for I saw, as plainly as ever I saw any thing 
in — that those faces belonged to Joe Talentyre and my daughter 
Phebe. They came on smiling-like, looking first of all at each other 


and then at me very pleasantly. Of course I says nothing, for I was 
fit to drop, but I watches them with all my eyes, expecting every moment 
to see them vanish through the wicket. Instead of that, when they came 
right opposite to where ra 


sat looking through the grating, they stopped 
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of their own accord, and poor Joe’s ghost looking straight at me, opened 
his mouth and spoke— 

“* We're a-goin’, Tom,’ says the ghost. 

“« Where to ?’ says I, breaking silence for the first time since I had 
been a watcher. 

¢ You'll know that soon enough,’ replies Joe’s spirit. ‘Your dame 
wouldn’t let us come together in this world, so we're bound off for the 
other.’ 

“*Can’t nothing prevent it?’ says I, gasping-like, for Joe's spirit 
looked awful pale and fierce. 

“* Yes,’ says he, ‘you can. You have the power to save poor Pheebe’s 
life, and mine, and the dame’s too—she’s a comin’ by-and-by.’ 

“« Only tell me what it is, then, and dammee if | don’t do it.’ 

«*Tt’s no’ but this, mun,’ says the ghost, in a more affable tone, ‘con- 
sent to let Phoebe marry me, and leave off watching for the future.’ 

«* Do,’ cried the small ghost, as represented my daughter. 

“* Amen,’ says I, solemnly; ‘ she shall have him.’ 

“The words was no sooner out of my mouth than the ghosts was 
clean gone away from the place where they stood. The little spirit seemed 
to be hoisted up into the air by the other, who shot off like a flash of 
lightning behind the churchyard-wall ; at the same moment I heard a 
loud bang and a kind of wild, unearthly laughter. I recollect nothing 
more that happened that night, and I suppose I must have gone to sleep 
about daybreak. There was no ale left in the can when I woke, and I 
went up-stairs to bed. 

“*'Tom Punder,’ says my wife, ‘hast seen owght by the common 
i’ night, thou look’st dreadful scared.’ 

“*'Tibby,’ says I, ‘I've seen and heerd more nor ever I did afore in 
all my life. Do you want to see our Phebe carried to the grave ?’ 

** Tom,’ says she, with a shriek, a jumpin’ up in the bed. « I'd rather 
you—that is, |—went there mysen.’ 

«Then she mun marry Joe Talentyre, and that’s the long and the 
short on’t.’ 

“*Umph,’ growled Tibby, a snatching the bed-clothes round her, and 
flopping tare on the pillow. ‘ That half-wit !’ 

“She lay silent for a minute or two, and then spoke again— 

“«* What mad’ thee open t’ street-door last night, and bang ’t again so 
loud, Tom ?’ 

«1 did nowt o’t kind,’ I replied. 

** As sure as I’m here I heerd it go, and voices a talking, and some 
one a laughing.’ 

“* You did?’ says I ; ‘then there can’t be no doubt about it. Don’t 
you ask no more questions, Tibby, or p’r’aps you'll hear summot more 
than you like.’ 

“ Poor Tib began to shiver at these words, and lay quite still. 

“She never afterwards said a syllable agin Joe Talentyre. I 9 
my promise to the spirit ; Phoebe and he was married the next month, 
and went to live at Gayles; I blocked up the window that looked into 
the churchyard, and never saw no more ghosts. I somehow think that 
they be banished quite out of the Riding, and as for Joe Talentyre, he 
can never hear tell on ’em without laughing till he’s fit to bust.” 

This is Tom Punder’s version of on took place on the last eve of 
St. Mark when he was a Watcher. 
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THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


EDITED BY 


W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE ERROKS OF A REIGN. 


Tue Revolution of 1688 had its origin in the previous century. It 
was in the conflict of creeds which then arose, under the capricious 
auspices of Henry VIII. that its first seeds were sown. Essentially a 
religious revolution, its spirit was kindled at the martyr-fires of Mary ; 
burnt brightly and steadily under the fostering government of her suc- 
cessor, and forty years later under the wayward rule of Charles I., was 
roused into fanaticism by the innovations of Laud—thus paving the way 
for the Great Rebellion. 

Wearied by the struggles of the Civil War, overawed by the despotism 
of Cromwell, and subdued by the reaction of the Restoration, it yet 
retained, in secret, something of its original vigour, requiring only to be 
aroused to become formidable. The nation saw a bugbear in the very 
name of Rome. It had learned to submit with patience to the abuses of 
ese to behold with indifference the extinction of its liberties ; but its 
iatred of Rome, though associated with scarcely a shadow of religious 
freedom, remained te ae Aware of this fact, Charles II. concealed 
his predilections for Popery, and it was reserved for his successor to 
arouse, by an open alliance with the Pope, the slumbering hostility of his 
subjects. 

James II. ascended the throne, on the 6th of February, 1685, amidst 
the acclamations of the people. While he called forth those manifesta- 
tions of attachment which are usually awarded to a new monarch, he 
possessed the advantage of succeeding a prince, whose profligacy and 
venality had rendered him odious; and, though opinion was divided 
respecting his own character, it was anticipated that his habits of business 
would work a favourable change in public affairs. It is true, the fact of 
his being an avowed Catholic excited a feeling of distrust in the public 
mind ; but it was hoped that, as he was not wanting in prudeng, he would 
refrain from molesting the Protestant establishment, if it were only to 
conciliate prejudice, and allay apprehension. On the other hand, the 
Non-conformists looked to him for emancipation from the arbitary laws 
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of his predecessor; and the Catholics, long deprived of all rights of citi- 
zenship, and subjected to the most cruel oppression, hailed with delight 
the accession of a sovereign, whose profession of their faith secured 
them his sympathy, and might ultimately achieve for them more decided 
advantages. 

The jarring interests of the several powers of the continent rendered 
James an object of universal attention abroad. The ambitious projects 
and vast power of Louis XIV., who then governed France, had spread 
a feeling of terror through all the civilised nations of Europe. Supported 
by an inexhaustible revenue, immense armies, and a navy greater than 
that of all Europe combined, surrounded by able and renowned com- 
manders, his ambition seemed to aim at universal dominion, and some 
new conquest was continually extending his rule and his resourves. 
Spain, weakened by long and repeated wars, was incapable of defending her 
unwieldly empire, and, indeed, was so miserably impoverished, that she was 
unable to pay even the salaries of her diplomatic residents at the various 
foreign courts. The house of Austria was almost helpless, having, by a 
long course of tyrannical policy, driven Hungary to revolt, and thus 
removed a formidable barrier against the power of Turkey, whose victo- 
rious armies had twice made their way to the very walls of Vienna. 
Venice, formerly so potent, was sinking into insignificance, and, in this 
last stage of her career, displayed scarcely a vestige of expiring greatness. 
The German States wavered between their hatred of the house of Austria, 
and their jealousy of the designs of France ; and, in all Europe, only the 
unconquerable spirit of William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, the 
Stadtholder of Holland, opposed an effectual resistance to the French 
armies. 

Left to fight the cause of Europe unaided, the successes of this able prince 
speedily secured him the co-operation of Spain—of several of the states of 
Germany, and finally, of the Pope, Odeschalki, a sagacious and spirited 
pontiff, who had ascended the papal throne under the title of Innocent XI. 
Yet over-matched by the prodigious resources of France, this holy alliance 
looked for succour to James, whose connexion with the Prince of Orange— 
first, as the brother of the prince’s mother, and secondly, as the father of 
his wife, must naturally incline him to espouse his interests. Louis was 
was equally anxious to obtain the support of James, or, at all events, to 
prevent him from taking part with his enemies, and with this view, 
sought to divert his attention from affairs abroad, by stimulating him to 
extend his prerogative at home. James was but too well-disposed to 
listen to his counsel, and thus, when he might have become the arbiter 
of Europe, contented himself with assailing his own subjects, while his 
court became a focus of intrigue for all the conflicting interests of the 
continent. 

The internal condition of England was, in many respects, not adverse 
to the design entertained by James, in this position of affairs, of extend- 
ing the Sy prerogative, assuming the power of a despotic monarch. 

e people were almost universally wk the ssest ignorance ; 
the age was one of slow communication ; the roads, if they might be 
called such, hardly passable from their natural obstructions, were also 
infested by robbers, rendering travelling as dangerous as it was difficult; 
there were no manufactures, no middle class of landed proprietors, and 
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but little political organisation; and, to render the task of subjugation 
still more easy, a rigorous censorship had almost silenced the press. 

The lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties, remote from the 
seat of government, exercised, in their respective districts, an almost 
feudal sway ; the justices, composed of the inferior gentry, and aping the 
conduct of their superiors, became so many petty tyrants, daily commit- 
ting the most flagrant excesses; the police was inefficient, and often 
secretly in league with the offenders against justice; and the judges 
themselves had, by their notorious and barefaced corruption, lost the 
respect of the people. 

The ministry embraced the ablest men of the age—Halifax, Rochester, 
Sunderland, and Jeffreys, supported by a standing army of twenty 
thousand men, flushed with recent victory, and believed to be devoted to 
the king, and by a large and well manned fleet ; and the suppression of 
the revolt of Argyle, and the overthrow of Monmouth, with the severities 
which followed the latter event, and which were familiarly stigmatised as 
“the Bloody Assizes,”’ had combined to give it a degree of power and 
stability, such as had rarely been possessed by any preceding adminis- 
tration. 

Nor did the parliament itself offer a great obstacle to the establishment 
of a despotic government. Owing to the large number of charters 
which had been cancelled, or suspended in the course of the previous 
reign, a great many of the corporate towns had been disfranchised ; and 
those which retained their charters were so much under the influence of 
the court, or of its adherents, that they returned servile and inefficient 
members—-men of low station, even clerks and petty tradesmen, whose 
only hope of advancement lay in complying with the wishes of the 
king. 

Even the church, careful only for herself, was willing to second the 
king’s views, so long as he refrained from assailing the establishment ; 
and her ministers everywhere preached up the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience, as if it were actually an article of national faith. 

But absolute power, if the ostensible object, was not the only mark at 
which the king aimed. While professing an attachment to religious 
liberty, he sought to break down the domination, if not the supremacy, of 
the established church. Claiming a share of the public patronage for 
the members of his own persuasion, he even appointed Catholics to com- 
missions in the army, am to dignities in the church. In these views he 
was seconded by the queen, Maria d’Este, the adopted daughter of Louis 
XIV., a woman of great beauty, and not wanting in understanding, but 
like her consort, a bigotted Catholic. James was tenderly attached to 
his queen, and, since his accession to the throne, she had acquired such 
ascendancy over him, that she even prevailed on him to dismiss his 
favourite, the Countess of Dorchester. The queen was ably seconded by 
the Catholic clergy, and particularly by the king’s pi le Father 
Petre, a Jesuit, and by his chaplain the Pére d’Orleans, whose zeal even 
outstripped her own, and who aspired to nothing less than the complete 
re-establishment of Popery. 

Meanwhile, James’s proceedings were jealously watched by one of the 
most influential of his subjects, the Earl of Nottingham, who had held 
office under Charles the Second, and who’had distinguished himself by 
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unwavering attachment to the established church. Nottingham was pro- 
bably the only man of his time who could command the uniform con- 
fidence of his party. Diligent in his habits, possessed of considerable 
talent and untiring perseverance, his only drawback was a fastidious 
caution, which sometimes allowed the favourable moment for action to 
ass by; but, to compensate for this he was rigidly honest, and strictness 
itself in his principles. These virtues, which the venality of other poli- 
ticians rendered more particularly conspicuous, gained him the respect of 
his very enemies, and he speedily began to be looked upon as the chief 
hope of the Protestant cause, and the rallying point of all its adherents. 
Nottingham was ultimately joined by a nobleman only second to him- 
self in popularity. As the king developed his hostility to the established 
church, he found himself opposed in his very cabinet; and George 
Saville, Marquis of Halifax, one of the ablest of his ministers, expressed 
himself so decidedly on the subject, that the king immediately dismissed 
him. No longer under any restraint, Halifax coalesced with Notting- 
ham, and the church party gained a new advocate— 


Jotham, of piercing wit, and pregnant thought, 
Endued by nature, and by learning taught 
To move assemblies. Drypen.* 


The inconstancy, however, which Halifax had several times exhibited 
was not calculated to inspire confidence in his sincerity ; and the popular 
arty looked with suspicion on a man who, by consenting to remam in 
office, had lent a sanction to the execution of Algernon Sidney and of 
Lord William Russell. But his known abilities, his wit, and his resistless 
eloquence, added to his high position and immense wealth, rendered him 
a powerful auxiliary, and his secession from the cabinet imparted new 
strength to the opposition. 

The cabinet, indeed, soon became the theatre of further dissension. 
One of its leaders, Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, younger son of 
the celebrated Earl of Clarendon, and the king’s brother-in-law, found 
himself opposed by the queen, whom his relationship to the princesses 
Anne and Mary, rendered jealous of his influence. Rochester was not 
distinguished by eminent ability, but he derived importance from his 
high connexions ; and in parliament, he had signalised himself as an able 
and fluent speaker. ‘* His infirmities,” says North, one of the most zealous 
of his partisans, “were passion, in which he would swear like a cutter, 
and the indulging himself in wine.” 

He had a formidable competitor for the chief direction of the govern- 
ment: in the Earl of Sunderland—a pliant courtier, polished wit, and able 
politician—who, by his captivating manner, had acquired great interest 
with the king. Sunderland quickly perceived the queen’s aversion to 
him, and, whenever an occasion occurred, sought to turn it to his advan- 

Rochester, in despair, endeavoured to strengthen himself against 
them by recalling the discarded Countess of Dorchester ; but this un- 
worthy scheme only accelerated his downfall. He even offered to em- 
brace Catholicism ; and desired to hear from some of the Romish clergy, 


to be appointed by the King, the arguments which could be advanced in 





* Absalom and Achilophel. 
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support of their religion; but when his request was complied with, he 
yrofessed that the proof adduced only confirmed him in his original faith, 
and thus, by flattering the Protestant party, he craftily evaded the dis- 

ce which otherwise would infallibly have attended his dismissal. 

Besides the queen, Sunderland had an able supporter in the lord 
chief justice Jeffreys, whose vigorous understanding enabled him to 
form a just estimate of his colleague's genius. On the suppression 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, Jeffreys was sent on a special commission 
into the disaffected districts, with orders to admimster to the in- 
habitants a terrible lesson; and he had acted so completely up to his 
instruction, that, as was before intimated, his proceedings were known 
as “the Bloody Assizes,"’ while he himself received the designation of 
the “ Butcher Jeffreys.” The trial of Mrs. Gaunt, a poor old woman, 
and of Lady Lisle, who was nearly eighty years of age, for only affording 
shelter to two suspected persons, and both of whom he sentenced to 
death, are memorable instances of his cruelty. ‘Throughout the circuit, 
indeed, he conducted himself more like a monster than aman. ‘“ No- 
thing,” says a record of the time, ‘could be liker hell than these parts : 
cauldrons hissing, carcases boiling, pitch and tar sparkling and glowing, 
bloody limbs boiling, and tearing, and mangling.” ‘ England,” writes 
Oldmixon, an eye-witness, ‘is now an Aceldama. The country, for 
sixty miles, from Bristol to Exeter, had a new and terrible sort of sign- 
posts—gibbets, heads and quarters of its slaughtered inhabitants.” 
The poor people, indeed, were further persecuted by the ferocious 
Colonel Kirke, whose atrocities are too frightful even for relation. 
Nevertheless, on his return to court, Jeffreys was received by the king 
with great favour, and, as a reward for his zeal, was promoted to the 
office of lord-chancellor. In this new station, he began to counsel mode- 
rate measures, and steadily supported the advice of Sunderland, who, 
though opposed by a cabal of Romish priests, urged continually upon the 
king the necessity of moderation. Strange to say, they were abetted in 
this policy by the pope's nuncio, and by a large majority of the English 
Catholics. 

But, whatever might be the sentiments of his ministers, whatever 
might be the secret views even of the pontiff himself, James threw off 
the mask, and soon openly displayed his hostility to the established 
church. A Court of High Commission was instituted, which, under the 
king, was to decide on all cases of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, and, by 
this court, a decree was issued prohibiting controversial sermons. Dr. 
Sharpe, Dean of Norwich, a bold and popular divine, bade defiance to 
the decree; and Compton, Bishop of London, his diocesan, was ordered 
to suspend him. Compton was possessed of great resolution, and, in- 
deed, had originally served as a soldier, but on afterwards entering the 
church, had become the preceptor of the Princess of Orange; and, 
though he expressed the utmost deference towards the king, he refused 
to obey the court. As a punishment for this temerity, he was suspended 
from his episcopal office. 

The Court of High Commission was but one of the schemes which 
the king directed against the church. Successful in this, he turned his 
attention to the parliathent, and sought to obtain from it an abrogation 
of those statutes which disqualified Catholics from holding office, The 
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parliament, servile in politics, was steadfast in religion, and refused to 
repeal the obnoxious laws. In this dilemma, the king resorted to the 
unconstitutional measure of calling each member separately into his 
closet, and there, with mingled threats and promises, urged their com- 
pliance with his wishes. Even this plan failed; and, after a brief and 
stormy session, the parliament was prorogued, never again to meet. 

Such was the state of affairs when, to the surprise of the whole king- 
dom, it was suddenly announced that the queen was on the point of 
becoming a mother. Nothing could exceed the joy of the Catholic 
party—nothing could equal the mortification of the Protestants, at this 
unexpected intelligence, which, if the child should prove a prince, might 
exclude from the throne the Protestant princesses, and secure the suc- 
cession to a Catholic. Overjoyed at the prospect, the Papists already 
anticipated the fulfilment of their wishes, and confidently asserted 
that the child of promise would be a son. Public thanksgivings 
were even offered uP at the Catholic chapels in various parts of the 
country, distinctly indicating these er and Aphra Bebn, the 
well-known comic writer, actually addressed the yet unborn child as 
“ Royal Boy!” Such extravagant confidence excited suspicion, and a 
rumour arose from some unknown source, that the reported condition of 
the queen was a “ pious fraud,” and that the expected heir would be 
surreptitious, This rumour spread like wildfire; every action of her 
majesty, whether of seasonable precaution or the reverse, was tortured 
into a confirmation of it; and the suspicion soon became an article of 
popular belief. 

The presumptive heiresses to the crown, the Princesses Mary and 
Anne, whose interests were involved in the question, naturally shared in 
the public suspicion of their step-mother. But the person whom it chiefly 
exasperated was William of Orange, who, in right of his wife, the king’s 
eldest daughter, had long entertained a hope of inheriting the throne. 
A temporary cessation of the hostilities in which he was engaged, in be- 
half of the United Provinces, enabled him to look more narrowly into 
English affairs, and he soon found that a large party in England shared 
in his views, and were but too willing to espouse his cause. Through the 
medium of Van Citters, the Dutch ambassador, he opened a correspond- 
ence with the malcontents, and entered fully into all their grievances. 
But though conducted with the greatest secrecy, yet being necessarily 
confided to many, his intrigues were not unknown to James ; and it soon 
became expedient to employ a less ostensible agent, who might more 
easily elude attention. A ready instrument for the p was found in 
Colonel Henry Sidney, the younger brother of the ill-fated Algernon 
Sidney, whose political opinions had caused him to be proscribed, and, 
while he was warmly attached to the Protestant religion, he entertained 
a bitter animosity towards James, and burned to avenge himself for the 
death of his brother. 

Thus did James II. plunge from security into peril, and abandon a po- 
sition of honour, in which he was the arbiter of the destinies of Europe, 


for that of a miserable caballer. The sequel of: his career will appear in 
the following story. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHARLES MOOR. 


a 
THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 


Oxe fine spring morning, towards the latter end of the seventeenth 
century, a young man of tall stature and highly prepossessing appear- 
ance, and attired in a suit of deep mourning, halted before a mansion in 
the vicinity of St. James’s Square, at that time occupied by Monsieur 
Barillon, the French ambassador at the English court. | 

The portal of the mansion stood wide open, disclosing a large hall ter- 
minated by folding doors, near the entrance of which, in a large leathern 
chair, shaped like a sentry-box and studded with gold-headed nails, sat 
the Suisse, a portly and majestic-looking personage, clothed in a sky-blue 
livery, superbly decorated with silver, and holding in his hand a long 
silver-headed cane. Opposite him a bust of Louis XIV. looked down 
from a niche in the wall, like the tutelary genius of the spot. A motley 
group of persons thronged the hall—travellers bound for Paris applying 
for passports; Grub-street pamphleteers; hangers-on of the embassy ; 
and, to complete the medley, some half-dozen of that equivocal class, of 
both sexes, whose general course of life, or immediate object, veiled in 
affected mystery, opened a large field for conjecture. 

Pushing his way through the assemblage, the young man addressed 
himself to the Suisse. | 

“Is M. Barillon within?” he inquired ; “and if so, will you tell him, 
that Mr. Charles Moor, desires to speak with him ?” 

“His excelleney is. within, sir,” answered the Suisse, with a strong 
French aceent, “and ‘expects you, I know.” 

And as he spoke he pulled a cord behind him ; a bell sounded in the 
inner part of the ‘house;and the folding-doors were instantly thrown 
open by a couple of French valets in the sumptuous uniform of the am- 
bassador. 

“Achille,” cried the Suisse, “conduct this gentleman, Mr. Charles 
Moor, to his excellency. Be pleased to step this way, sir,” he added, with 
a bow to the young man, pointing inwards with his cane. 

Thus invited, Moor passed forward, not sorry to escape the fawning 
civilities of the crowd, whom the prompt attention he had received from 
the usually insolent household of the ambassador, impressed with a very 
high notion of his importance. 

Achille led the way up a spacious staircase to an upper chamber, where 
a couple of secretaries were seated at a table covered with boxes of 
despatches and other correspondence. Both were busily engaged in 
writing, and merely glanced at the valet and Moor, the former of whom 
passed on, and opening an inner door, which was sheltered from ob- 
servation by a large screen, ushered the young gentleman into the pre- 
sence of the ambassador. 

Monsieur Barillon was a slight, middle-sized man, with an agreeable 
expression of countenance, and a searching grey eye; but bearing the 
appearance rather of a man of pleasure than of business. Wrapped 
in a loose brocade dressing-gown, he was lounging back in his dnie, 
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and caressing a remarkably well-turned leg, clothed in a pink silk 
stocking. 

He received his visitor very affably, and, inviting him to be seated, 
motioned the valet to withdraw. 

“You have, I presume, come but lately from my Lord Nottingham, 
Mr. Moor,” said Barillon, as soon as they were alone. “ His lordship 
professes much interest in you.” 

“Not more, I believe, than he really feels,” replied the young man. 
“But may I ask if your excellency’s inquiries respecting my father’s 
marriage, which have caused you so much trouble, are still unsuccess- 
ful ?” 

“Tam really concerned, after having kept you so long in suspense, 
that I cannot give you better news,’’ returned Barillon, “ but the affair 
is so excessively intricate, that it seems almost impossible to unravel it.” 

“1 must take leave to differ from your excellency,” rejoined Moor; “I 
cannot consider the matter at all intricate. The facts are plain and 
straightforward, and if you will permit me, I will refresh your memory 
on the subject. My father, the late Lord Mauvesin, when a young man, 
irritated by the coldness and neglect of the king, retired from the court, 
quitted England, and took up his abode in Paris. There he became 
attached to a most lovely woman, the daughter of the Comte de Treville, 
and secretly married her. Iam the offspring of that union, but, unfortu- 
nately, | knew little of a mother’s love, for she died within two years of 
her marriage with Lord Mauvesin.” 

“Ahem!” said Barillon, with a slight cough. 

** Allow me to proceed,” pursued Moor, colouring. “ My earliest recol- 
lection represents me as the inmate of a Yorkshire parsonage, the owner 
of which, from whom I take my present name, was both my guardian 
and preceptor. As I approached manhood, he sent me to Oxford, and 
there it was that I first learned that he was not my father, but merely an 
agent of the Earl of Nottingham, who, for some unexplained reason, 
took a deep interest in my welfare. I remained at college till within the 
last few months, when a letter from Lord Nottingham summoned me to 
London; and, on my arrival, I learnt from him, to my infinite surprise, 
that I was the son of the late Lord Mauvesin, who had just died at Berne, 
in Switzerland. I learnt also that my father had written to his lordship 
from Berne a few days previous to his decease, avowing his marriage 
with Louise de Treville, and acknowledging me to be his son. Most 
strangely and unaccountably however this letter has disappeared.” 

‘* All this I have heard before,” observed Barillon, with a half smile ; 
“and I have listened to you thus long because I wished to hear your own 
version of the story. Does it not strike you that if Lord Nottingham 
really had received such an important letter as you describe, he would 
have taken somewhat more pains as to its custody?” 

* You do not doubt his lordship's statement ?” rejoined Moor, 
quickly. 

“Far from it,” answered Barillon, “but the world may not believe 
him so readily. They will naturally wonder why he did not immediately 
place the letter in the ie of his legal adviser, with instructions to him 
to institute proceedings for the assertion of your rights !” 

“But you know how the circumstance occurred,” said Moor. “ His 
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lordship had scarcely recovered from the surprise occasioned by the pe- 
rusal of the document, when he was suddenly called out of the room; 
and, in the hurry of the moment, he incautiously left the letter in an 
open writing-case. On returning, he found it gone, nor could he in any 
way discover by whom it had been abstracted.” 

“A most unfortunate circumstance for you,” said Barillon, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘“ The absence of proof of your origin, which this letter 
would have afforded, secures to your father’s nephew, the present Lord 
Mauvesin, the title and estates of the family.” 

“T have hopes from your excellency,” rejoined Moor. “ Lord Notting- 
ham confidently believes that you will be able to discover some evidences 
of my mother’s marriage, and my own birth in Paris.” 

As he awaited a reply, he looked earnestly in the minister's coun- 
tenance, but it completely baffled his investigation. 

“Lord Nottingham is scarcely entitled to my good offices,” said Barillon, 
at length; “he seizes every opportunity of opposing the interests of the 
king, my master, and of abetting the designs of his enemies ; while 
your rival, the present Lord Mauvesin, on the contrary, has always been 
on the best terms with me. If Lord Nottingham is really desirous to 
secure my assistance, the proper course will be to solicit it in person, 
and not through you.” 

“Your excellency well knows,” replied Moor, “that in the present 
position of parties, his lordship cannot communicate with you personally. 
I have only, therefore, to thank you for the audience you have afforded 
ime, and to retire. If you have any further communication to make to 
me, I am to be heard of at the Burleigh Arms, in Cecil-street.” 

“ You will deliver my message to his lordship?” said Barillon, as the 
young man arose. 

“ Assuredly,” answered Moor; “but I am persuaded he will decline 
the invitation. Whatever, however, may be his lordship’s decision, I must 
take leave to say for myself, that I would sooner bear for ever the 
present stigma on my birth, than seek to efface it by treason to my 
country.” 

Before he had finished speaking, the door behind him was suddenly 
thrown open, and Achille, somewhat to Barillon’s confusion, introduced 
another visitor, announcing him as “the Earl of Sunderland.” 

Though taken by surprise, and somewhat abashed at the presence in 
which he found himself, Moor ventured a glance at the new comer, who, 
as Prime Minister of England, could not fail to interest him greatly. The 
Earl of Sunderland was about forty years of age ; but time had fallen 
lightly on his head. His person was still good; and, in his lofty features, 
he yet retained much of the beauty he had inherited from his mother—- 
the far-famed Sacharissa of Waller. He was attired in black velvet, 
edged with silver, and his dress exhibited his stately figure to great ad- 
vantage. But it was not in nobility of person alone that nature had 
been bountiful to Sunderland. Descended from an ancient and illustrious 
house, his father had died in arms for the throne, at the battle of New- 
bury, lamenting, with his latest breath, the probable consequences to his 
country of the success of the king—circumstances which could not fail, 
on the one‘hand, to recommend his son to:the ill-starred monarch’s suc- 
cessors, while, on the other, it won him the sympathy of ‘the people. 
Carefully educated by his mother, he studied’ the science of politics in the 
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leading courts of Europe, at which, on the accession of Charles IL, 
he was early employed in several diplomatic missions, and hence he 
acquired a perfect acquaintance with foreign affairs, that he was 
justly esteemed the first diplomatist of his time. He was afterwards 
recommended by Sir William Temple to the Duchess of Portsmouth, who, 
notwithstanding that he had voted with the opposition on the Bill of 
Exclusion, secured him the protection of the then Duke of York, 
under whose auspices, he entered the cabinet of Charles II. His graceful 
manners, insinuating address, and polished wit, still more retined by 
intercourse with foreign courts, were qualities so much in accordance 
with the tastes of the monarch, that he speedily gained an ascendancy in 
his councils ; and, at his death, retained his influence over his successor. 
With a genius less brilliant than that of the Marquis of Halifax, he had 
yet succeeded in driving him from power ; and, by his interest with the 
queen, had triumphed over the exalted connexions and more active 
abilities of the Earl of Rochester; but while he brought about the 
downfall of these popular favourites, he contrived to maintain a degree 
of popularity himself, and, from the moderation of his behaviour, 
acquired the credit of all the wise measures of his administration, 
while the odium of every arbitrary transaction was thrown on his 
colleagues. He even enjoyed the confidence of a large section of the 
Catholies, together with that of the Spanish ambassador, and of the 
Papal nuncio, who, knowing that the tendencies of the other ministers 
were decidedly Gallican, conceived him to be their only security against 
an alliance with France, and, to complete the anomaly of his position, he 
cultivated the most friendly relations with Barillon, who, though scarcely 
satisfied of his sincerity, rarely failed to lend him support. 

Sunderland regarded Moor curiously as the latter withdrew. 

“There goes a flaming patriot, my lord,” said Barillon to the prime 
minister as they were left alone, “who thinks it treason even to speak 
to a Frenchman.” 

Sunderland smiled, ‘‘ Some of us are not so scrupulous,” he said. 
“ Who is he ?” 


“ A protégé of Nottingham’s,” rettrned Barillon, “ and the pretender 
to the Mauvesin peerage.” 

**Oh! is that Charles Moor ?’’ exclaimed Sunderland, with some ap- 
pearance of interest. ‘He is very like my poor friend the late Lord 
Mauvesin, and whatever may be thought of the young man’s pretensions, 
his features alone, with me, give ample evidence of his paternity.” 

“ Every one admits, | believe, that he is Mauvesin’s son,” observed 
Barillon, “and it is equally clear that Mademoiselle de Treville was 
his mother; but there is no evidence of any marriage between the pair.” 

“So L have heard,” rejoined Sunderland. ‘“ However, it says a great 
deal for the truth of his pretensions, that he has the support of such a 
man as Nottingham. But to business, for I am come to you on a 
matter of the utmost importance. It would be idle and impolitie 
in me to conceal from you my anxiety at the present posture of 
affairs. Since the accession of your new adherent, Father Petre, to the 
cabinet, I have found the difficulties by which I am surrounded almost 
insurmountable. The Jesuit’s influence over the king almost negatives 
mine ; and the over-zeal he has exhibited in the cause of his religion, has 
excited such ‘ealousy among the people, that the government has lost all 
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hold of their affections. To aggravate this dilemma, the church party is 
about to form a league with the Dissenters, and, under the eo} of 
Nottingham, their united strength will be sufficient, not only to over- 
throw the ministry, but to endanger the stability of the throne.” 

“ Surely you exaggerate the danger, my lord,” said Barillon, with 
affected uneasiness. 

« Not a whit, sir,” replied Sunderland, “ and as I feel my own inability 
to cope with the crisis, I have resolved to resign my seat in his majesty’s 
councils.” 

“T should greatly regret such a step, which would be fraught with 
fearful consequences,’’ replied Barillon, quickly ; “ but can we not de- 
vise some means of inducing you to remain a little longer in office ?” 

“ Possibly you might,” replied Sunderland: “as I have just said, the 
church-party is preparing to league with the Dissenters, and it is my 
policy to keep them asunder. To accomplish this, some concessions must 
either be made to Nottingham, or measures of general toleration must be 
adopted. The queen, who honours me with her undivided confidence, 
leans to the Dissenters; and, I myself incline to liberty of conscience. 
But I fear that Father Petre will oppose both schemes; and, in that case, 
my success must depend on the support of your excellency.” 

“ Am I to understand that you desire Father Petre’s dismissal ?” asked 
the ambassador. 

“T shall be content if his influence with the king is counteracted,” 
replied Sunderland : “ this your excellency can accomplish.” 

“ You may count upon my best efforts to do so,” said Barillon. 

“In which case you are sure to succeed,” replied Sunderland, rising, 
“and in return you may caleulate upon my support when you require it. 
Remember, you induce me to remain in office.” 

“Tam charmed to think so,” replied Barillon. And after an interchange 
of compliments between them, coupled with earnest assurances of mutual 
confidence and regard, Sunderland withdrew, attended by Barillon as far 
as the summit of the staircase. 

As the ambassador returned to his chamber rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, for.he flattered himself he had duped the wily minister, he was 
somewhat surprised to find it occupied by a stout personage, with an 
ill-favoured visage, blotched and inflamed by strong potations. This man, 
whom the ambassador instantly recognised as Elkanah Snewin, a constable, 
and one of the most diligent of his secret agents, was armed with a hanger, 
and wore a brace of pistols in his girdle. 

‘ Soh, sirrah !’’ he exclaimed, sharply, “how came you here ?’ 

“Beg pardon, your excellency,” said Elkanah, bowing obsequiously, “ but 
Achilles warn’t in the way, and so as I was ina hurry I made bold to 
come up the private staircase. My business is werry important, werry im- 
portant, your excellency.” 

“Well, let me hear it,” said Barillon, impatiently. 

“TI must be brief, your excellency, brief,” answered Elkanah, ‘for I 
harn’t a moment to spare. I received information that Colonel Sidney, 
the secret agent of the Prince of Orange, has just come over from the 
Hague, and will be at the Burleigh Arms, in Cecil-street, at two 
o'clock, for the purpose of meetin’ some young gen’l’man. Your ex- 
cellency is aware that the colonel’s an outlaw, and if I could only nab him, 
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I should, no doubt, find on his person a lot of useful papers. But I’m 
rayther afraid of the job.” 

‘‘ How? afraid!” exclaimed Barillon. 

“Vy, your excellency sees as how Lady Sunderland—”’ stammered 
Elkanah, 

* Ah, true!” said Barillon, ‘‘ Colonel Sidney is her uncle.” 

“ Somethin’ more than her uncle, your excellency,” said Elkanah, with 
a coarse leer; “lovyer would be nearer the mark.” 

Barillon, though he looked up, paid no attention to the observation. 

“ Sidney must be secured,” he said, at length, “‘and I will protect you 
from the vengeance of Lady Sunderland.” 

“Then I'll be off at vonce, your excellency,” returned Elkanah. 

“ Stay,” exclaimed Barillon, “a thought strikes me. Did you not 
say that it was at an inn in Cecil street, that you were to find Colonel 
Sidney ?” 

“The Burleigh Arms, your excellency.” 

“Do you happen to know the pretender to the Mauvesin peerage— 
Mr. Charles Moor ?” 

‘* Know him!” answered Elkanah. “Oh, yes! I knows him well enough, 
and a promisin’ young feller he is.” 

* He also is at the inn in Cecil-street,” said Barillon; “ probably, in- 
deed, he is the very young gentleman who is to meet Colonel Sidney. 
If you find them together, arrest him likewise.” 

** Now I’ve got your authority, | don’t care what I do,” rejoined Elka- 
nah. ‘So vishin’ your excellency a good mornin’, [ll set about the 
job.” 

And with a scrape of the foot he clapped his hat on his head, and 
bustled out of the room. 


Il. 


COLONEL SIDNEY. 


5 
Mall. Objects presented themselves to view as he passed on, that if 


he had been less absorbed by painful reflection, might have excited his 
interest; but, as it was, he scarcely noticed the seminary priests and 
friars, who now appeared openly in the streets, giving London the aspect 
of a Catholic city. He did not slacken his pace till he reached Cecil-street, 
and proceeding to its further extremity, entered a large inn adjoining the 
river, a sign-board over the door of which announced it to be “ Tue Bur- 
LEIGH ARMS, KEPT BY JEREMIAH LiTTLEHALES, LicENsED VINT- 
NER.” 

Jeremiah himself was standing in the passage, on the look out, it 
appeared, for Moor, and advancing towards him with an air of mystery, 
he whispered in his ear, 

“ He's here, sir, a- waitin’ to see you, sir.” 

‘* He! who ?” exclaimed Moor. 

“ Why, the Spanish captain, to be sure,” replied Littlehales. 

“ Show me to him directly,” said Moor, quickly. 

“This way, sir,” returned Littlehales, “this way!” And he added, as if 
from habit (for no one called him ), ‘* Comin’, sir, comin’ !” 


PLUNGED in deep and earnest thought, Moor made his way along Pall- 
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He then led the way along a narrow side passage, and throwing open 
a door, made way for Moor to pass through, which done, he carefully 
closed the door behind him, 

Moor found in the room a middle-sized, slightly-built, but apparently 
very muscular man, with remarkably black piercing eyes, and an enor- 
mous beard and moustaches—so enormous, indeed, as almost to look as if 
they were intended for disguise. His costume had a sufficiently Spanish 
air to warrant the assertion of Mr. Littlehales, that its owner belonged to 
that service, and consisted of a black velvet jacket, buttoned up to the 
throat, with a cloak of the same colour and material, dangling from the 
left shoulder, a pointed Spanish hat, black nether garments, and boots. 
In this attire few would have recognised the celebrated beau Sidney, who, 
according to Grammont, had triumphed over the heart of the first Duchess 
of York. 

“ Welcome, my young friend,” cried Sidney, advancing towards Moor; 
“you are punctual to your appointment.” 

‘“‘It is from you then that I am to receive a letter for Lord Notting- 
ham, Colonel Sidney?” said Moor, returning the other's greeting. “I 
was not aware of it.” 

“ Yes,” replied Sidney, “and I will give the despatch to you at 
once.” 

So saying, he drew forth a sealed packet, and presented it to Moor. 

“Tt is not for Lord Nottingham himself, then?” observed Moor, glane- 
ing at the superscription of ‘Thomas Howard. 

‘May he not, for some good and lawful purpose, style himself plain 
Mister Howard, as well as I may call myself Captain Fernando Gonzalez ?” 
returned Sidney, with asmile. “ But put up the letter; more than one 
man’s head perhaps, may depend on its safe custody.” 

Thus admonished, Moor thrust the letter into his vest, while Sidney 
pressed him to be seated, and took a place beside him. 

“ Notwithstanding a preconcerted arrangement, I should have delivered 
this letter myself to the Earl of Nottingham,” he said, “ but | found 
that he is not staying at Kensington, but has gone to Burleigh, in Rut- 
landshire.” 

“ And I am toconvey the letter to him there ?” said Moor. 

“ Without delay,” replied Sidney, “ I am sorry you will have so long 
a ride, particularly as the roads are bad, and infested with highwaymen. 
But these are slight obstacles to a resolute young fellow like you. Now 
tell me what is going forward in the political world? ‘They are all at 
sixes and sevens in the cabinet, 1 hear; while the court is broken up with 
religious dissensions.” 

‘“ Rumours have now and then reached me, I confess, which show a 
general jealousy of his majesty’s religious opinions,” replied Moor, “ but 
I have been so occupied by my own private affairs, that [have given but 
little heed to them.” 

“What of Lord Nottingham?” asked Sidney. 

“ Lord Nottingham, I know, is warmly attached to the church,” replied 
Moor ; but in the few conversations I have held with him on the subject, 
he seems to dread less an attack on the church than the prospect of an alli- 
ance with France.” 

“And well may he dread it,” observed Sidney. “Such an alliance 
would be the ruin of this country.” , 
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“ The present attitude of foreign powers, it cannot be denied, is alarming,” 
said Moor, “ and may well embarrass our politicians. On the one side we 
see the French king, who has just signalised his orthodoxy by a cruel per- 
secution of the Huguenots, setting himself in array against the Catholic 
monarchs of Austria and Spain, and even the Pope; and while he sup- 
ports the Romish faith with re and sword, uniting with the Turk and in- 
fidel against the Pope himself. On the other hand, the Pope, the Em- 

ror of Austria, and the King of Spain, who arenaturally no less interested 
in the maintenance of their religion, are found in alliance with the heretic 
Prince of Orange, and waging war on Louis, while both parties seek the 
support of our own sovereign. The latter, though he receives with open 
arms the persecuted Protestants of France, assigns them a rt of refuge, 
and raises a subscription for their relief, is suspected of collusion with 
Louis; and while he professes to seek only general liberty of conscience, 
is accused of meditating the destruction of the Protestant church.”’ 

“Ttis plain, my young"friend, that you lean to the king’s side,” returned 
Sidney, who had listened to this speech with a smile; “ but you speak so 
frankly, that I cannot but answer you in the same spirit. ‘The king, as 
you may have heard, has lately imposed a a dean on Magdalen 
College; and because the fellows refused to elect him—no person profess- 
ing the religion of Rome being eligible to the dignity—has deprived them 
of their charter. Indeed, he rashly claims a power of suspending the laws, 
by which, in defiance of the Test Act, he nominates Catholics to official 
stations; and to cover the indulgence he shows to members of his own 
persuasion, is supposed to be meditating measures of encouragement to 
the non-conformist. These proceedings, coupled with the fact that he is 
surrounded by priests, afford, I think, conclusive evidence of his bad 
faith.” 

“Do you object, then, to the removal of the disabilities of the Protes- 
tant dissenters?” asked Moor. “ Surely there is little ground for appre- 
hension in such a measure !” 

‘* Leaving out of the question its propriety, what is the motive that dic- 
tates it?” retorted Sidney. “ Is it not undertaken for the p e of dis- 
uniting the Protestant party, and winning over the dissenters to attack 
the church?” 

“ Even though it should be so,” smiled Moor, “ which I am far from 
admitting, a little evil may sometimes give rise to great ‘a 

“ You must admit, however, that the simple circumstance of the kin 
receiving an ambassador from the Pope in a public audience, is unlawful,” 
rejoined Sidney. “ Besides, he has recently appointed his confessor, the 
Jesuit, Father Petre, to a seat in the privy council.” 

“I grieve to hear it,” answered Moor with asigh; ‘“ worse news for our 
poor country.” 

“ The worst remains to be told,” said Sidney, lowering his voice to a 
whisper ; “ they say the expected heir, whom the priests have foretold will 
be a prince, will not be the son of the queen.” 

“It is a false and shameful rumour,” exclaimed Moor; “ and he who 
first propagated it knew it to be such.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the door of the room was sud- 
denly thrown a and Littlehales rushed in. . 

** Fly, colonel ! fly!” he cried to Sidney, “ Elkanah Snewin, the con- 
stable, with a couple of myrmidons at his heels, is a-coming down the 
street.” 
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“But he may not be coming to look for me,” said Sidney, carelessly. 

“T’m sure he is from his looks,” replied Littlehales, “fly! fly!” 

“ Which way?” demanded Sidney, starting to his feet; “not by the 
street 7” 

“No! no! through the winder,” said Littlehales, in great trepidation; 
«‘there’s a boat below, make off in it.” 

Darting to the window and withdrawing the bolt, Sidney hastily threw 
the sash open and passed through. ‘The chamber, it appeared, was built on 

irders, which, resting on a tier of piles, broke out from the main fabric 
and abutted on the river. At high-water the stream came directly under 
it; and though the tide was nowor the ebb, the water was still well up 
with the outer piles, close to one of which, about ten feet below, and fas- 
tened by a chain to the window-sill, was a small boat, which Sidney easily 
drew alongside. With the aid of Moor, who had followed him to the 
window, he then lowered himself to the boat, and alighting in it, instantly 
pushed off. 

Moor and Littlehales had hardly closed the window, when the expected 
oficial made his appearance. 

“What, all alone, young squire!” he said to Moor; “vere’s your 
comrade ? Vere is he, eh ?” 

Moor turned away, without deigning him a reply. 

“ Order out my horse,” he said to Littlehales, “and let me have my 
reckoning quickly.” 

“ Directly, sir,” answered Littlehales, glad to be released, “your 
reck’nin’ immediately.” 

* Now then,” interposed Snewin, majestically, “ none o’ this nonsense! 
D’ye think as how you can overreach Elkanah Snewin, one of his 
majesty’s constables? It may be, young squire you'll have to go forth 
afoot, instead of on your so with a pair of bracelets on your wrists, 
and pay your next reck’nin’ to the gov’nor of Newgate. Who have you 
got in your house, old Jerry, eh ?” 

“What sort o’ customer do you want, Mr. Snewin?” asked Littlehales 
with affected indifference, though he trembled all the time in his shoes. 

“ You knows vell enough who I wants,” answered Snewin, “so no gam- 
mon, but tell us at once who you've got.” 

“To begin at the top, then,” said Littlehales, “there’s old Hyams, the 
Jew pedlar, in the back attic, as thorough a rogue as you'd wish to meet. 
He’s a spare, middle-sized man, with a beard like a billy-goat, and a nose 
and chin like a pair of nut-crackers.” 

“Vell, go on,” said Snewin. “I don’t want Mr. Hyams just yet.” 

“Front attic’s a country parson,” resumed Jeremiah, “a great scho- 
lar, who has come to London with a sermon on the Millenium, hopin’ to 
make a livin’ by it; but he’s locked up for his reck’nin’. There’s no mis- 
chief in him, though, I'm sure ; but I can’t say as much for the blue bed- 
room.” 

“Ah!” cried Elkanah. ‘ Vot sort of a feller is he ?” 

“One o’ your knowin’ ones,” answered Littlehales, with a significant 
wink. ‘ He goes in and out like a cat, never looks you in the face, and 
yet eyes you all over. I don’t know what to make of him.” 

‘‘Come to the pint !” cried Snewin, emphatically. “ What’s he like ? 
Is he short, rayther thin built, and a good-lookin’ phiz.” 
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“ That answers to his description—rayther,” answered Littlehales. 

‘« He'll do,” returned Snewin. ‘Just show us his crib, and we'll make 
him move his legs a bit.” 

“ His is legs!” grinned Littlehales, “the bandiest I ever see.” 

‘Is he bandy ?” cried Snewin. 

“His legs is like a hoop,” replied Littlehales. ‘ But come and see ’em, 
and if ever you see bandier—” 

“ My man’s legs ain’t bandy,” interrupted Snewin. ‘‘ Who else have 
you got ?” , 

“There's a young Staffordshire squire in the best bed-room,”’ said 
Littlehales, “ who has just come to his fortin’ and so he’s also come to 
London to see life. He’s got on famously, for though he’s only been 
here a week, he drinks all night, sleeps all day, and swears like a lord. 
He’s the last except the tap, and I can tell you who’s there in a minute. 
There’s—” 

“ That’s enough !” exclaimed Snewin. “I'll have a peep round myself, 
and if you’ve only been tryin’ to get me into a line, you'll stand a chance 
o’ runnin’ your own neck into a noose.” 

Chuckling at this stroke of facetiousness, he turned to the door, and 
called in two of his myrmidons, whom he had left outside. One of these, 
who was armed like himself, he instructed to guard Moor and Littlehales, 
charging those persons not to leave the room, as they valued their lives ; 
and, with the other he proceeded to search the house. But whether it 
was that there was nothing to discover, or that the inquisition was un- 
skilfully executed, Snewin’s labours were fruitless, and, after half an 
hour's absence, he and his satellite returned to the room much as they 
had left it. 

‘I’m certain the colonel has been here,” he cried to Littlehales, furi- 
ously. “ What have you done with him ?”’ 

“What colonel, Mr. Snewin?” answered Littlehales, with an appear- 
ance of simplicity. ‘ If you mean Colonel Carpenter, he hasn’t been since 
last night, when the six-bottle club met in the blue parlour.” 

“Colonel Carpenter be d—d,” cried Snewin, furiously ; ‘ the colonel 
I mean, as you werry well know, is Colonel Sidney, the Orangerian spy.” 

“ Never heerd of him, Mr. Snewin—never, as I'm an honest man and 
a good publican!” exclaimed Littlehales. 

“ You're neither the vone nor the t’other,” cried Snewin, “and a day 
will ceme when I shall have you hard and fast for abettin’a traitor and 
a spy, and meantime I’ve made some discoveries in your cellar, my old 
cove, which shall to the ears of the officers of the excise. As to you, 
young squire, it’s not the last time we shall meet, take my word 
for it.” 

And dealing a vindictive look at Moor, he withdrew with his myr- 
midons. 

Moor only tarried to proffer a few words of comfort to the poor terri- 
fied landlord, who sank into a chair after the constable’s threat, and 
having discharged his reckoning, he mounted his horse, and rode forth 
in the direction of Highgate. 
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Aw hour’s hard riding brought Moor to the skirts of Finchley Common, 
where there was a small roadside inn, at which he paused to refresh him- 
self, and while he was thus engaged, another horseman came up, who drew 
the rein for a moment, as if with the intention of halting likewise, but 
immediately afterwards changed his mind and set forward again. He had 
not menue far, however, when Moor overtook him, and finding him 
to be the king’s chemist, M. Saint Leu, a French emigrant, with whom 
he was slightly acquainted, he slackened his pace, and entered into con- 
versation with him. » 

Saint Leu exhibited some unwillingness to talk at first, but he speedily 
shook off his reserve, and then became almost eloquent. Turning the 
conversation on philosophy and literature, he spoke of the discoveries 
of Newton, the scientific labours of Boyle, the poetry of Milton, Waller, 
Marvel, and Dryden, and even the political writings of L’Estrange, in a 
mauner that proved him to be both well read, and well informed. In 
this way they rode on together for some distance, until they came to a 
more secluded part of the road, where stood a gibbet, from which dangled, 
in rusty fetters, the mouldering carcase of a highwayman. 

“There hangs Jem Whitney!” said Saint Leu, “ called by his 
familiars, the Dimber Tulip, one of the most daring of the knights of 
the road. The Tulip thought it beneath him to rob on a small scale, 
so his last adventure was for seven hundred pounds, which he succeeded 
in carrying off, but with what result you now behold.” 

“ This solitary spot is just the place for such an achievement,” re- 
marked Moor, “and, indeed, the whole common is very lonely; but 
there are so many people about to-day, that one need scarcely fear being 
robbed. How comes it that the road is so thronged ?” 

“I will tell you,” replied Saint Leu. “ All these people are Dissenters, 
and they are proceeding to a meeting, held by various persuasions to cele- 
brate the liberation from prison of Richard Baxter, the non-conformist 
divine. I myself am going to the meeting, which is to be held at the further 
end of the common, where Baxter and others will deliver addresses.” 

Before Moor could reply, they were suddenly confronted by a third 


horseman, who rode across the common—a square built man, with wide, 
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funnel-topped boots drawn up above the knee, and wrapped in a loose 
riding coat of dark green cloth, from wa or of which peered the butt 
ends of a pair of large horse pistols. is broad-leaved hat was pulled 
over his brow, and he was mounted on a strong-boned gray horse, which 
seemed capable of going through any amount of work. 

Riding liewely forward, the strange horseman eyed the two compa- 
nions very closely, and, as he drew nearer, appeared to recognise Saint 
Leu, and slightly nodded to him. He then looked more narrowly at 
Moor, and not appearing satisfied with the investigation, cast an in- 
quiring glance at Saint Leu. ‘The latter replied by a significant gesture, 
and the horseman immediately rode off across the common. 

“We were talking of highwaymen just before that fellow rode up,” 
said Saint Leu, “ who do you think he is?” 

“ A highwayman, I suppose,” replied Moor. 

‘‘ A very notorious one,” said Saint Leu; “he is the Golden Farmer.” 

“ Indeed!” interrupted Moor, whose suspicions had been aroused by 
the other’s evident intimacy with the horseman; “as I have a long ride 
before me I must increase my speed. I wish you a good day, Mr. Saint 
Leu.” 

“Good day, then, if you will have it so,” replied Saint Leu; ‘ but you 
may possibly regret parting with me.” 

le did not, however, press his company further ; and Moor, urging 
his horse into a gallop, rode forward, and ere long passed a party of some 
twenty or thirty pedestrians, headed by a venerable-looking man, mounted 
on a mule, who, he concluded were repairing to the Dissenters’ meeting. 
The pace at which he was proceeding, however, soon made him lose 
sight of them, and presently afterwards not a soul was visible, either upon 
the highway or onthe wide common around. At length the road swept 
round a deep dry gravel-pit, and immediately beyond this, the view was 
interrupted by a dense thicket. As he reached this point he was startled 
by a sudden scream. 

Spurring instantly forward, Moor rounded the corner of the road, 
passed the edge of the thicket, and found that the screams proceeded from 
two ladies whose chaise had been stopped by the highwayman he had seen 
a short time previously. 

Intimidated, it appeared, by the threats of the robber, the younger 
of the two ladies was on the point of surrendering her purse and trinkets, 
when Moor dashed up to her aid. 

“ Of, villain!” he shouted to the highwayman, at the same time 
drawing a pistol. 

“Come, no poaching on my manors, mate,” replied the other, coolly, 
“the Golden Farmer brooks no interference—so go your way.” 

“You are mistaleen in me, ruffian,” replied Moor, “ I am no high- 
wayman ; and if it were not for the presence of these ladies, I would con- 
vince you to the contrary by sending a bullet through your brain.” 

The Golden Farnier laughed loudly and contemptuously. 

“TI paid you the compliment of supposing you to be a highwayman, 
my blade, because I saw you with a friend,” he rejoined, “ but since you 
put up for a gentleman, ive no objection to treat you as such, only don’t 
meddle with me when I’m busy. The road is open to you, and I've no 
time for further parley. 

** Do not expose yourself on our account, sir, I entreat you,” interposed 
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the younger lady, whose great beauty had already attracted Moor’s at- 
tention, and speaking in a slightly foreign accent, “ the gentleman shall 
be welcome to these trifles, if he will only allow us to proceed.” 

‘You hear what the young lady says, my blade,” said the Golden 
Farmer, laughing, “don’t expose yourself, I beg of you,” he added, 
mimicking her accent. 

Highly incensed, Moor sprang forward, and seizing the highwayman 
by the throat, nearly dragged him from his saddle. But the other, 
though taken by surprise, quickly recovered himself, and being a man of 
immense personal strength, a desperate struggle ensued between them. 
The cries of the ladies were now renewed, the more so as. they perceived 
Moor was likely to be worsted in the encounter, when the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs were heard round the corner, and Saint Leu galloped up. 

‘‘ Hold! hold!” he shouted. ‘* Leave him alone, Freeman, or | with- 
draw my protection from you.” 

“ Call off your bull-dog then, or I'll throttle him,” roared the Golden 
Farmer, furiously. 

“Let him go,” cried Saint Leu to Moor, “ he will do you no in- 
ury. 

a Never,” replied Moor. But before he could make further effort, he 
received a severe blow on the chest from the highwayman, which knocked 
him from his horse, and before he could regain his feet, the latter had 
ridden off, and was disappearing behind the thicket. 

‘I hope you are not hurt, Mr. Moor,” said Saint Leu, dismounting 
to his assistance. ‘I told you oe would regret parting with me, but 
I little thought when I said so, that you were hastening to the rescue of 
my niece.” 

“Isthis your niece, sir?” cried Moor, regarding with surprise the 
lovely girl, whose countenance expressed the liveliest interest in his 
safety. 

“ This is Mademoiselle Sabine Saint Leu ; and the other lady is her 
gouvernante, Madame Desjardins. They are both very much indebted 
to you.” 

“ Indeed, we are,” said Sabine. ‘* You have suffered much on our 
account.” 

« “ My only regret is, that I did not arrive a few minutes earlier,” re- 
plied Moor. “1 might have saved you any annoyance from this high- 
wayman.” 

‘I fear I shall be obliged to hang the rascal after all,” said Saint Leu, 
“though he has some redeeming points about him—but I must now ask 
you, Sabine, how it happens that I find you here. I suppose you 
wished to attend the Dissenters’ meeting ? Was it so ?” 

‘* Precisely so, uncle,” replied Sabine, ‘‘ I prevailed on Madame Des- 
jardins to accompany me. We anticipated no danger.” 

‘‘ If we had, we certainly should not have come,” said Madame Des- 
jardins, 

“Why, here’s your driver under the horses’ feet,” said Saint Leu, ob- 
paving the postilion lying on the ground, ‘I hope the rascal hasn't killed 
um.” 

“No, sir,” said the driver, getting up, and rubbing his head, “ but 
he gived me a blow on the head, as knocked me off the horse, and I 
thought it best to lie still till he went away.” 
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“Well, you are not much worse for the accident,” observed Saint Leu, 

laughing» and now let us be moving, for I wish to join my friends.” 

pon this the postilion got upon his horse, and the chaise was put in 
motion, while Moor, who was irresistibly attracted by Sabine, rode beside 
her. The slow pace at which they proceeded enabled him to keep near 
her, and he was as much interested by her conversation as he had been 
struck by her beauty. At length, Saint Leu, who had been a little in 
advance, came back and joined them, 

“1am surprised, Mr. Saint Leu,” observed Moor, “that you, a fo- 
reigner, should belong to any of our dissenting sects.” 

‘** Neither do I,” rejoined Saint Leu. “I abhor sectarianism of eve 
kind ; and for the liberty of worshipping my Maker according to the dictates 
of my conscience, I have forsaken my kindred and my country, and aban- 
doned most things that render life dear to me.” 

He had spoken this with some emotion, but presently resumed with his 
wonted calmness. 

*“ Yet I have something in common with the English Dissenters. Like 
me, they seek liberty of conscience. Like me, they are the victims of per- 
secution. And like me, they brave it. Thus we sympathise with each 
other; and I would rather worship with them in the open air, than in 
the proudest temple built by man’s hands. But you are tainted with the 
prejudices o. the University, Mr. Moor, and will deride my enthusiasm.” 

=‘« Lam sincerely attached to the established church,” said the young 
man, “ but I would willingly relieve the Dissenters from all disabilities. 
[ would leave them free to follow their own form of worship, so long as 
they will do so consistently with public order.” 

‘‘ That is all they ask,” said Saint Leu, ‘‘ the meeting which takes place 
to-day embraces numbers of the most opposite persuasions, and, as we are 
now close to the spot, you may yourself judge of the propriety of their 
proceedings. I recommend you not to neglect the opportunity.” 


Moor was well inclined to listen to the suggestion, and a half entreat- 
ing look from Sabine decided him. 
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lV. 
OF THE GREAT DISSENTERS’ MEETING ON FINCHLEY COMMON ; 
AND HOW IT WAS DISPERSED. 


Saint Lev’s assertion that the English Dissenters had much in common 
with the non-conformists of other countries, was not unfounded. Excepting 
only the short interval of the Commonwealth, they had for ages been sub- 
jected to the most rigorous persecution. An Act passed in 1593, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, inflicted the punishment of imprisonment on such 
persons as refused to attend the worship of the established church, or who 
were present at that of the Dissenters ; and if the offence were not atoned 
for, by the conformity of the delinquents within three months, the punish- 
ment was increased to transportation for life. Scarcely had Charles the 
Second ascended the throne, after a solemn promise of liberty of conscience, 
when this inhuman law was declared by parliament to be still in force 5 
and a new act exposed the Dissenters to yet greater barbarity. By this 
statute, attendance at a meeting of Dissenters, where more than five 
persons were present, was punishable, on the third offence, with transpor- 
tation for seven years to the West Indies; and if the convicted persons 
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should survive the period of their bondage, during which they were 
to serve as slaves of planters, in a climate where laborious employment 
could scarcely fail to be fatal to them, they incurred the punishment of 
death if they returned to England. 

Such were the severe penalties which could be enforced, with little 
more than the form of trial, by a summary conviction before two magis- 
trates on conscientious Dissenters; and the meanest civil officer was em- 
powered to disperse their ineetings, and apprehend the preachers. This 
oppressive statute was subsequently repealed, but in the year 1670, another 
act was passed, which even improved on its cruel provisions. The pettiest 
constable could now consign to a dark and unwholesome dungeon, 
crowded with the most abandoned criminals, those pious, and often learned 
men, whom the Dissenters had appointed as their ministers, and who were 
here frequently doomed, while recoiling from the coarse ribaldry of their 
profligate companions, to suffer in body the extremities of cold and hunger. 

Many of the aged ministers, we are told by Ellwood, perished in prison 
even before they were brought to trial; and some estimate of the morta- 
lity among them may be formed from the declaration of William Penn, 
who boldly asserted at the time, that from the period of the Restoration, 
“more than five thousand persons had died in bonds for matters of mere 
conscience to God.” 

There was no appearance of any assemblage on Finchley Common, 
but as Saint Leu and his party turned off the road on the right, they 
passed through a wood, and all at once came in view of numerous groups 
scattered over a hollow beyond it. Under cover of the thicket were 
ranged a number of vehicles of various kinds, together with saddle horses, 
and here the party alighted, and left the chaise and their steeds in the 
care of the postilion. 

The scene around was highly picturesque. Some of the assemblage 
were seated on the grass partaking of a frugal meal; others were 
conversing earnestly together, in knots of three and four; others, 
again, were reading aloud from the Scriptures, while a fourth group, 
either from choice, or because they were unknown, stood aloof from the 
crowd. At another point might be observed the thriving and comfort- 
able, though puritanical-looking citizen, with his demure dame, and 
buxom daughters, in whose bright eyes a little too much of the love of the 
world seemed to dwell, attended by a couple of sturdy apprentices. Beside 
them stood an old soldier of the Civil War, who had fought with Crom- 
well’s Ironsides; while further on was a group of old wives from Barnet, 
Finchley, and Highgate, mingled with the wealthy farmer and the labourer 
from the field. Here and there the sober Quaker, already distinguished 
by his garb, conversed with the zealous Independent. In all were mani- 
fest that rigid decorum, which constituted the distinctive feature of every 
sect of the Dissenters. 

As Saint Leu and his party walked down the gentle slope, which de- 
scended from the thicket, they came abreast of a hollow tree, in which sat 
an old man, attired with the greatest simplicity, and having a venerable 
and patriarchal appearance. A large Bible lay open upon his knee, and 
he read forth, in a loud voice, the following words :— 

“Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O, arm of the Lovd ! awake as in 
the ancient days, in the generations of old. Art thou not it that hath 
cut Rahab, and wounded the dragon ? 
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“ Art thou not it which hath dried the sea, the waters of the great 
deep: that hath made the depths of the sea a way for the ransomed to 

over ? 

‘© Therefore the redeemed of the Lord shall return, and come with 
singing unto Zion; and everlasting joy shall be upon their head; and 
sorrow and lamentation shall flee away.” 

Saint Leu paused on seeing the old man, and whispered to Moor that 
it was George Fox. 

The illustrious founder of the sect of Quakers was the son of a poor 
weaver. Apprenticed early in life to a grazier, it was, while employed 
in keeping sheep in the fields, that he acquired that love of solitude 
and contemplation, which ultimately became one of his characteristics. 
When only nineteen, George Fox persuaded himself that he had received 
a divine communication; and from this time he supposed that a voice was 
continually crying to him, “ There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to thy condition.” 

Abandoning both his relations and his employment, Fox now became a 
wanderer, rambling night and day about the country, fasting much, and 
often, sitting for a day together in the trunk of a tree, and walking in the 
fields by night, with no other companion than the Bible. After eight years 
of seclusion, he’ first preached the strange opinions he had embraced at 
Manchester, whence he disseminated them, with surprising rapidity, 
through the whole of England. Their peculiar character exposed him to 
the persecution of the magistracy, and he was repeatedly committed to 

rison, from which, on representing his case, he was several times released 
oe Cromwell. On the restoration of Charles II., he went to America, 
where he remained two years, when, returning to England, he was shortly 
afterwards taken into custody, and confined in Worcester gaol, but, 
after a long imprisonment, he was once more set at liberty. He now re- 
paired to the continent, and, bent on disseminating his principles, tra- 
velled through Holland and Germany, enduring incessant fatigue, and 
perpetual persecution, but everywhere preaching his singular opinions 
with boldness and effect. From this mission he had recently returned. 

As he finished reading the texts cited, Fox looked up, and observing 
Saint Leu, slowly arose from the tree, and saluted him. It appeared 
they were well acquainted with each other, having met before at Amster- 
dam. After they had exchanged a grave and cordial greeting; Fox re- 
ferred to the condition of the persecuted Huguenots. 

“ We are thrown in evil days,”’ Fox said, “ but thou heard’st the assur- 
ance of the prophet, and the wicked king shall not always triumph. 
Though the heathen rage against us, and the monarchs of the earth 
have united to oppress us, we can always look to heaven for comfort. 
Let us then submit with patience to the ills which the Lord does not 
prevent.” 

“It is our duty to resign ourselves to the will of heaven,” replied Saint 
Leu, “ but we should not be equally submissive to that of man. The edict 
of Nantes, which guaranteed toleration to the Huguenots, was a funda- 
mental law of France, and Louis XIV. perjured himself when he revoked 
it. While I speak of peace, this tyrant’s licentious soldiers live at free 
quarters in our homes. We are denied the protection of the magistrates. 
Our wives and daughters are left defenceless, and our own children are 
bribed to betray us. Our houses are destroyed or deserted ; whole villages 
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are devastated, and while driven abroad over the face of the earth must 
we tamely submit to the persecutor?” 

“ Yea, must we,” replied Fox, meekly; “ we must tarry the Lord’s 
pleasure. Let us ever beseech Him to strengthen and comfort us; for we 
are as weak to endure as we are impotent to redress.”’ 

“ Yet if Heaven put a sword in our hand, we should not throw it away, 
but rather smite with it,” said Saint Leu, sarcastically. 

“ Not so,” replied Fox; ‘“‘ Heaven gives us the weapon for defence, 
and not for aggression.” 

At this moment they were joined by a man of tall stature, and though 
of great age, having a vigorous deportment and muscular limbs, His 
full, ruddy face, glowed with health, and a reddish beard, tinged with grey, 
clothed his cheeks and chin. He carried in his hand a stout knotted staff, 
more for defence it would seem than support; while leaning on his arm 
was a fair, slight girl, with beautiful features, and eyes of translucent 
blue, though it was soon apparent from their vacancy that those bright 
orbs were sightless. The new-comers were John Bunyan and his blind 
daughter, Mary. 

A word of the former. Born of poor, though honest parents, Bunyan 
had been brought up a tinker, and had passed his early life in riot and 
drunkenness. He was first awakened to a sense of his errors by a woman, 
herself of light character, but who was so shocked by his excessive im- 
piety, that, to his great astonishment, she reproved him for it; and, at 
the same time, a voice seemed to say to him “ Wilt thou leave thy sins 
and go te heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell?” Completely abandon- 
ing his dissolute courses, on the outbreak of the Civil War, he served as 
a soldier of the Parliament, and was present in several engagements. He 
was thirty years of age before he adopted the profession of a preacher, when 
he was chosen minister of a Baptist congregation at Bedford. In 1660 he 
was convicted of holding an unlawful conventicle, and sentenced to per- 
petual banishment ; but, in the mean time he was committed to gaol, and 
remained in confinement upwards of twelve years. It was during this 
period that he wrote most of his tracts, particularly the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” which has since been translated into every European language. 
Interest having been made for him with Dr. Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, 
he was, through the interference of that prelate, ultimately liberated; and, 
since his enlargement, had passed his life in travelling from place to place, 
exhorting and condoling with his brethren, and the other dissenting com- 
munions, wherever he met with them. 

‘‘We were speaking of resistance to persecution,” observed Saint Leu 
to Bunyan, “is it lawful or otherwise?” 

“ Assuredly it is lawful,” replied Bunyan; “‘ we may justly defend our 
freedom, whether of conscience or of body. Maccabzeus was a godly man, 
he went forth against the heathen; and David himself was a man 
of war.” 

“The dispensation of the New Testament is Peace,” answered Fox, 
“and Peace shall prevail. Yea, a day shall come, wheu the simple Word, 
whether spoken or written, shall have more weight with princes and rulers 
than the sword hath now. We are not as the brutes, friend John, but 
have judgment and understanding ; and men shall one day turn the sword 
into a ploughshare and dwell together in unity. Then shall come to pass 
the words of the prophet, ‘the work of righteousness shall be Peace, and 
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the effects of rightéousness quietness and assurance for ever: and m 
people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in sure dwellings and in 
quiet resting-places.” 

“ Would that day were come, if it were the Lord's will!” exclaimed 
Bunyan ; “ for the cruel tyranny of our present government is almost in- 
supportable. The episcopal clergy should be looking to their own safety 
instead of oppressing us, for the scarlet woman of Babylon will soon en- 
snare them.” 

“ We meet in peril, but not in fear,” observed Fox. 

“The Lord protect us!” ) ay Bunyan, “our hazard is greater 
than you may suppose, for a band of the Amalakites has been seen hover- 
ing how and they probably have intelligence of our meeting.” 

“ More likely ou have been misinformed,” remarked Saint Leu. “I 
have come straight from London, and have seen nothing of any armed 
force.” 

“The spoiler cometh secretly even as a fowler spreadeth his nets,” 
replied Bunyan. 

“ The Lord’s will be done,” said Fox, “ if it be so, I shall rejoice that I 
am accounted worthy to suffer.” 

Bunyan turned an anxious look on his daughter. 

“ IT will never suffer them to lay hands upon her,” he murmured. 

Meanwhile, Moor’s attention had been occupied by Sabine. 

** You have witnessed such an assemblage as this before ?” he said. 

“Often in France,” she replied; ‘‘but there we met at night—often 
at midnight—by stealth and in terror. Scouts were posted around to 

revent surprise from the soldiers; and while we prayed, or sang, or 
istened to the preaching of our ministers, a warning would come sud- 
denly that the hes were upon us, and then such scenes would ensue as 
my heart bleeds to remember.” 

“The spirit which animated the early Christians seems to be revived 
among you,” observed Moor ; ‘the hapless Huguenots brave the terrors 
of martyrdom.” 

“They at least endure the utmost rigour of persecution,” replied 
Sabine. ‘‘In our own case we were obliged to seek safety in flight, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that we gained the frontiers of France, 
and made our way into the Low Countries. How happy are your coun- 
trymen that they can meet for worship in the broad day !” 

“ You are not aware then that these meetings are unlawful,” said Moor, 
with a melancholy shake of the head, “ and may be forcibly dispersed.” 

“Oh, yes, I know it ;” replied Sabine, “but though the meetings are 
ille the law is lenient to them, and does not molest them. If we 

apprehended danger we should not have come—but see! there is 
a stir among the crowd. The service is about to commence.” 

At this moment aman appeared on the slope, whose approach excited 
a general sensation, and who was saluted on all sides with a hum of 
welcome. Lofty in stature and slightly built, his face was pale and care- 
worn, but marked with a touching expression of resignation. The name 
which rose upon the lips of the crowd was that of Richard Baxter. 

Originally a minister of the established church, Baxter, in common 
with many others, offended by the innovations of Laud, went over to 
the Dissenters, and siding with the parliament during the civil war, was 
appointed, after the Battle of Naseby, chaplain of Colonel Whalley’s re- 
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giment, with which he served till the close of the struggle. He was 
opposed to the execution of Charles I. and to the abolition of monarchy, 
and, at great personal hazard, openly deprecated those proceedings, and 
even remonstrated against them with Cromwell. At the Restoration he 
was appointed chaplain in ordinary to Charles IL, and afterwards assisted 
at the ecclesiastical conference in the Savoy, where, in his capacity of 
commissioner, he drew up a reformed liturgy, pronounced by Dr. Johnson 
to be “ one of the finest compositions of the ritual kind he had ever seen.” 
He was then offered the bishopric of Hereford, but declined it, alleging 
as his reason his nonconformity with the church—the attempt to frame a 
liturgy acceptable to the Dissenters having completely failed. Retiring 
to Acton, he opened a meeting-house in that village, for which he was 
arrested by the county justices and committed to prison. He did not 
remain long in confinement, but ten years afterwards, having preached 
and published five controversial sermons, he was again arrested, and by 
the arbitrary exercise of a cruel statute, was heavily fined for each dis- 
course. Finally, towards the close of 1685, being convicted of holding 
a conventicle, he was committed for two years to the King’s Bench, and 
from this prison he had but recently been liberated at the period of this 
history. 

Baxter received the congratulations of the two preachers on his en- 
largement with a look of heartfelt gratitude, and a faint smile illumined 
his pallid features. 

“ Let us but tarry with patience and our deliverance is sure,” observed 
Fox; “the apostle Peter ‘held fast his faith, and in the mid-watch of 
night the angel of the Lord visited his prison ; his bonds fell from his 
limbs ; the dungeon-doors flew open, and he walked forth free.” 

“The Scriptures abound with comforting examples,” replied Bax- 
ter ; “but though we have not to endure in these days the terrible per- 
secution which beset the apostles, imprisonment is not the only evil 
we have to fear. Better remain for life in a dungeon, than by our words 
or actions bring scandal on the cause of our Master.” 

“Your own life, at least, has been blameless,” remarked Bunyan ; 
“‘ resisting the temptations of prelacy, fasting often, giving alms in secret, 
and in all things practising holiness. Me they may reproach. My lips 
have blasphemed and my hand has worked iniquity, but you have ever 
been faithful and without guile.” 

‘Would it were so!” exclaimed Baxter. ‘ But, sinner as I have been, 
and am, | may yet be thankful that I have escaped the greater offences, 
—though my enemies accuse me of committing robbery and murder.” 
Pi Robbery and murder!” exclaimed Fox. ‘Thou, Richard Baxter ; 

ou !” 

“Even I!” rejoined Baxter. “Such are the crimes laid to my 
charge. Dr. Boreman, of Trinity College, Cambridge, avouches, that 
during the civil war, I killed a man in cold blood, and plundered him 
afterwards.” 

“What!” exclaimed Bunyan, sternly: “does it not content these 
friends of prelacy that they hunt us from place to place through the 
land, load us with bonds, and banish us to remote and fatal climates, but 
would they also vex us with their evil report. Surely the day is come 
when we shall no longer bear with their iniquity, and when he who hath 
not a sword shall sell his garment and buy-him one.” 
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“It is written in the book of Acts,” said Fox, solemnly, “that when 
Pau! was shipwrecked, and a viper fastened on his hand, the heathen said 
among themselves, ‘ No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he 
hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. Yet Paul shook 
off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm.’ Take this unto thyself, 
Richard Baxter. Like unto the apostle, thou shalt shake off this 
calumny, and thine enemies shall marvel that thou art not hurt thereby. 
But the Lord shall be with thee.—And now, brethren, let us pray !” 

So saying, he passed slowly down the slope towards the crowd, in com- 
pany with Baxter and Bunyan, and followed reverently by the others. 

While the preachers were descending to the hollow, the assemblage 
below pat » together, and united their voices in a psalm. 

Though all joined in the solemn strain, it was strange to observe what 
conflicting emotions it raised in the same bosoms. The stern piety of the 
grim Cromwellian was mingled with hatred of his oppressors, and a 
fanatical aversion to prelacy ; the moody citizen, less indifferent to the 
world’s goods, or to the hazard of life or freedom, which would inevit- 
ably attend a struggle with the authorities, still with difficulty recon- 
ciled himself to the necessity of submission; his wife, daughter, or sister, 
trembled with anxiety, and mourned in secret their defenceless condition ; 
while the stolid rustic seemed alive only to the danger of his situation, 
and glanced frequently and earnestly around, in continual dread of in- 
terruption. 

Amidst the deep silence, which, on the close of the psalm prevailed 
among the multitude, the voice of Fox arose in simple and fervent 
prayer. Touchingly depicting the affliction of his brethren, though 
acknowledging that thew sins would justify a far greater measure of 
Divine indignation, and urging the frailty of their fallen nature as a 
plea for God’s mercy, he implored the Almighty to lead them to sub- 
mit cheerfully to His will; to strengthen them to endure their trials 
with patience and fortitude; to clothe them in the armour of righteous- 
ness, and to fill their hearts with love for one another, and charity 
towards their enemies ; and concluded by beseeching the Supreme Being, 
for the glory of His name, to keep their minds in the knowledge of His 
word, and, as he ever tempered the wind to the shorn lamb, not to put 
more on their shoulders than they were able to bear. 

Having finished his prayer, Fox was succeeded by Baxter, who, in 
language equally simple, and in a voice of emphatic solemnity, offered 
up thanks for his recent deliverance, imploring the Deity to compassion- 
ate those, who, more worthy than he was, yet pined in bondage. He 
adverted to the reviving power of Popery, and to the intolerance of the 
established Church, and prayed that, if it were the Divine will, these 
évils might be over-ruled, and that the saving truths of the Gospel might 
be again preached to all men in their own tongues. 

Thus far the expressions of the preachers had been of a soothing 
character, calculated to allay the irritable feelings of their auditors; but 
having concluded his prayer, Baxter gave way to Bunyan, who was of a 
warmer and more rugged nature. Mounted on a bench, which allowed 
his venerable figure to be seen by all, he raised his hands for a moment 
in inward prayer, and then in a loud, clear voice, proceeded to address 
the assemblage. He took this text from Isaiah :—“ The people shall 
dwell in Zion, at Jerusalem; thou shalt weep no more ; he will be very 
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gracious unto thee at the voice of thy cry; when he shall hear it, he 
will answer thee. And though the Lord give you the bread of adver- 
sity, and the water of affliction, yet shall not thy teachers be removed 
into a corner any more, and thine eyes shall see thy teachers.” 

He represented this passage as an assurance to his brethren, in their 
present misery, that the Arm which they trusted would be with them, and 
would soon most effectually work their deliverance. But the daughter 
of Babylon was again seated in the high places ; and it behoved them to 
shut their eyes against the vanity of her beauty, to blind themselves to 
her scarlet robes and her jewelled crown, and to shun her snares and her 
soft speeches. Her mouth was. comely to look upon, but an adder’s 

oison was within her lips ; she held out her hand to them, grasping the 
cup of her idolatry ; yea, she beckoned to them with her hand, but it 
was red with the blood of saints. They were told in the Book of Revela- 
tions, that “the woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, and 
decked with gold and precious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in 
her hand, full of abominations.” They were also told, that the woman 
“was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs ;” and would they, to escape persecution, partake of the cup she 
held out to them? The groans of the Lutherans in Poland, of the 
Huguenots in France, of the Vaudois in Savoy—the weeping and wail- 
ings of the saints through the world— warned them against her ; and, in 
their own land, they saw her in league with their oppressors, laying 
hands on the chosen, and committing them to prison. The preacher was 
torn from his flock, the father from his children, the son from his parents: 
they were buried in dungeons, rank with the breath of crime, or carried 
away into captivity, like the ancient Israelites, to work in bonds for cruel 
taskmasters. But the day was approaching, when the scarlet woman 
would turn on their persecutors: then the latter would entreat them 
kindly, and would draw near to them, and would seek to be as one with 
them in that day. But they would not be as one with the prelatists— 
they would accept no aid from Egypt or Babylon ; they would put their 
trust only in the mercy of their Maker. ‘There would soon be a lighting 
down of the arm of the Lord; a cheerful noise of trumpets and of timbrels, 
announcing their tribulation to be at an end. Then their stone of ad- 
versity would be changed into bread of comfort ; their water of affliction 
into a sweet spring ; their teachers, released from bonds, would not be 
removed into a corner any more, and they should ever see them among 
them. 

It was with fixed and almost breathless attention—with faces alter- 
nately flushing or growing pale, and with hearts swelling or subdued— 
that the crowd listened to this discourse. The rude eloquence of the 
speaker was admirably suited to the disposition of his auditors. They 
had, however, at that moment, but little time to brood over his discourse ; 
for scarcely had he brought it to a close, when a horseman gallo 
down the hollow, in whom Moor instantly recognised the Golden Farmer. 

“Fly !” exclaimed the highwayman. ‘The devil is abroad. Colonel 
Kirke is at hand. He and his ‘ Lambs’ will be down upon you directly.” 

Without tarrying to witness the effect of his warning, the Golden 
wir again clapped spurs to his horse, rode up the acclivity, and disap- 
peared. 


The reported approach of the dragoons spread alarm among the crowd, 
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and a few of the country-folk, of both sexes, exhibited a disposition to 
retreat, but the mass of the devotees, whom Bunyan’s discourse had already 
inflamed against the authorities, remained steadfast, while murmurs of 
resentment broke from them. 

“I would my sword were girded on my thigh, like the man Barak’s,” 
said Ephraim Ruddle, a superannuated Ironside, “I would make a stand 
against Moab, and he should fly like Sisera.” 

«“’T would be shameful in us to submit,” said Gideon Tuck, an earthen- 
ware maker, “ but what can potters’ vessels, like us, do against hands of 
iron ?” 

“ We can do nothing but fly,” said a pretty damsel, who was leaning 
on his arm ; “so let us run off to the wagon, and hide ourselves.” 

‘Don’t be frightened, Miss Deborah,” urged a sturdy young fellow 
near her. “The ‘prentices made better men flee before them, when 
they forced King Charles to raise the siege of Gloucester.” 

“Yonder are the Philistines !” shouted old Martha Higgins, a stern 
enthusiast from Barnet. “I see em comin’, like wolves to devour the 
flock. The hand of the Lord be upon ’em, and turn ’em back, like Se- 
nacherib, when he fled in the night from before the walls of Jerusalem, 
in the days of Hezekiah, King of Judah.” 

At this juncture, a strong detachment of troopers was seen to wheel 
round one end of the neighbouring thicket, while a second party made 
its appearance simultaneously from the other side. They approached the 
hollow at a brisk trot, with their swords drawn ; and now the female 

rtion of the crowd gave free utterance to their terror, increasing the 
confusion by their outcries. 

An attentive observer of all that passed, though little anticipating such 
a termination to the proceedings, Moor looked round for Sabine, intend- 
ing to offer her protection ; but he found that, in the confusion, he had 
become separated both from her and Saint Leu. Before he could discover 
where they were, the first party of troopers poured down among the 
crowd, and amidst fearful cries, mingled with their own coarse jests and 
laughter, began the task of dispersion. While this was going on, their 
leader, Colonel Trelawney, dashed up to the three preachers. 

As he advanced, his glance fell on Mary Bunyan, and, stooping in his 
saddle, he placed his arm round her waist. 

‘“‘ Why, my pretty lass, what are you doing here ?”’ he cried. “ You're 
far too good-looking for a conventicle. We will go to church together.” 
“ Let her go, spawn of Tophet!” exclaimed Bunyan, raising his staff. 

Fox seized his arm, and at the same moment, Moor, who was standing 
by, drew Mary away. 

“Do not let him tempt thee,” said Fox to Bunyan ; “ the Lord will 
requite him.” 

“Ah! is there a wrestling within thee to hold forth ?” cried Tre- 
lawney, jeeringly. “ Keep it in, Broadbrim, for verily thou wilt need all 
thy doctrine for thyself.” 

“The Lord will be with me in my need,” rejoined Fox, calmly ; “ and 
do thou remember what befel to Hophni and Phinehas, and do no more 
wrong to thy brethren.” 

Trelawney was about to make an insulting reply, when the leader of 
the other party of dragoons came up. 

The personal appearance of Colonel Kirke (for he it was,) was in keep- 
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ng with his well-known ferocious character. Tall and gaunt in figure, with 
sharp, stern features, lighted up by eyes that seemed injected with blood, 
and bronzed by the suns of Africa, his naturally savage —— was 
heightened by a wide cicatrice on his left cheek, occasioned by a wound he 
had received in a conflict with the Moors at Tangier. In this formidable 
personage—hideous by nature as well as hideous by crime—few could trace 
any resemblance to his sister, the lively and beautiful Mary Kirke, the 
Warmestre of Grammont. The barbarous character of the warfare 
in which Kirke had been engaged while in garrison at Tangier, had 
aggravated the natural ferocity of his disposition, and he found a 
fiendish gratification in the most refined acts of cruelty. His atrocities 
in the West of England, on the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion, have 
already been mentioned. On one occasion he tied a miserable wretch by 
a rope to a horse’s neck, promising him life on condition of his keepin 
pace with the horse, at full speed, for the distance of half a mile, an 
executed the wretched man in spite of his performance of the task. On 
another occasion, he ordered a number of his prisoners to be brought out 
and put to death, while he and his troopers drank the king’s health ; and 
observing his men tremble with fear, he directed the trumpets to sound, 
telling them, with a diabolical laugh, that they should have music to 
their dancing. A vile scoffer of religion, though professedly a mem- 
ber of the Church, he was once urged by James to embrace the Catholic 
faith, when he told the monarch that, during his sojourn in Africa, he 
had promised the Emperor of Morocco, if he ever changed his ~~ 
he would become a Mahometan, and he could not break his word. Such 
were the terrible pleasantries in which this atrocious jester indulged. 

As Kirke reined in his horse, he raised a finger to his hat, which, 
like the hats of all his men, was decorated with the figure of a white 
lamb (a badge he had assumed at Tangier), and which, in derision of his 
pretension to Christian virtue, had procured his regiment the nickname 
of ** Colonel Kirke’s Lambs.” 

“The lambs have come into the fold,” he cried, “and seek the 
shepherd.” 

“Twill leave you to deal with the shepherds, Kirke,” laughed Tre- 
lawney, “ for 1 see a flying doe yonder, whom I should like to capture.” 

With this he spurred his horse towards the further end of the thicket, 
where he had just espied Sabine. 

“ Aha!” he muttered to himself, as he cleared the ground,—this is 
lucky! It is the very girl that Barillon pointed out tome. Her abduction 
can now be accomplished without exciting the slightest suspicion.” 

Kirke, meanwhile, remained stationary. Seemg which, Baxter ad- 
vanced towards him, saying, “Thou hast asked for the shepherd. Behold 
an unworthy one in me.” 

“And another in me,” said Bunyan. 

“ Friend, I am the man thou seekest,” interposed Fox. “I will teach 
thy hands to throw away the sword of Belial, and to renounce thy carnal- 
mindedness and world-seeking.” 

‘‘For which I shall tie thee to a cart’s tail,” rejoined Kirke. And 
he turned to another horseman in the garb of a civilian, who had accom- 
panied him to the spot, “ Secure these three ringleaders, master consta- 
ble,” he said, “‘ and my troopers will disperse the mob.” 

The troopers indeed, were already activély engaged in this service; 
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but a few of the crowd now rallied round the preachers, and, by their 
Jooks and murmers, seemed disposed to offer resistance. 

“‘The Lord slew Holofernes by the hand of a woman,” exclaimed 
Ephraim Ruddle, “ He will make us strong against Moab.” 

“ Peace, peace !” cried Fox. 

‘‘Take my daughter, Mr. Ellwood,” said Bunyan to a tall thin man in 
the garb of a Quaker, “and the Father of the fatherless will requite 

ou.” 

: As the friend and amanuensis of Milton took charge of the poor 
blind girl, Moor turned to retire. Before he could clear the hollow, how- 
ever, he attracted the notice of the constable, who was no other than Elkanah 
Snewin. ‘Though he had not found Moor in conference with Colonel 
Sidney at the Burleigh Arms inn, as he expected, Snewin had not 
dismissed his suspicions on that point, and Moor’s presence among the 
Dissenters confirmed him in the belief that he was engaged in some 
political intrigue. Actuated by this suspicion, he now darted forward 
and laid wwe upon him. 

“ Not so fast, my blade!” he cried, “ What are you doing here, eh ?” 

Moor made no reply, but, mustering all his strength, cast off the 
powerful hold of Snewin, and threw him down. In the struggle, how- 
ever, Snewin tore open his coat, and the letter he had received from 
Colonel Sidney dropped from his vest. 

Snewin instantly seized the letter, and his eyes gleamed with triumph 
as he glanced at the seal. Scrambling to his feet he again seized Moor 
by the collar. 

‘Charles Moor,” he cried, “I arrest you of high treason! It is the 
—_ signet of the Prince of Orange, 1 know it well,’ he added to 


Cirke. 
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Wirn fairy form of grace, and loving heart, 
And every charm of womanhood’s young prime, 
And each sweet feeling yet amour by time, 
Oh! well "twas thine to play the woman’s part, 
To slight the soul that worshipp’d—and impart 
To one unworthiest, the truth sublime, 

Which dared all trial—shrank from nought but crime, 
And only yielded to death's bitter dart. 

Ah! who can read thy tale without a tear ? 
Silent we sit, neath the enchanter’s spell, 

And feel as we had loved thee long and dear. 
Fair child of dreams ! high-hearted Amabel ! 
Ah Genius ! if so bright thy rays appear, 
"Tis that thou paintest what thou feelest well! 


E. de C. 











THE DEMON PILOT. 
BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ 


“ WELL, gentlemen, since you ask for a story, I will tell you one,” 
said Captain Andrews, wetting his lips with a drop of his favourite be- 
verage which stood in @ tumbler by his side. “And I'll be bound to 
say that few people, even in the course of as many years as | have lived, 
have met with a more extraordinary adventure. 

“T was just out of my apprenticeship when I was appointed, by a 
friend of my father’s, a merchant in Liverpool, Mr. Damer by name, as 
third mate of a fine large brig he had just lawnched at that port, and 
called after his wife, ‘The Mary Damer.’ 

“Well, as it happened, a week or ten days before we were ready for 
sea, the master Mr. Damer had selected to command the brig, was taken 
very ill, and was utterly unable to proceed on the voyage. A day or so 
after the owner had been informed of this, a young man presented him- 
self with a letter from his correspondents in London, stating that he had 
been for some years in their employ as mate and master, and that he had 
always afforded them the greatest satisfaction; so that they regretted bein 
unable to provide him at once with a ship, but that if Mr. Damer coul 
give him the command of one of his for a voyage, they should feel much 
obliged. I was in his office at the time waiting for orders. 

“* You have arrived very opportunely, captain—l beg your pardon— 
what is your name ? said Mr. Damer. 

“¢ Penrose, sir— William Penrose,’ answered the stranger. 

“*Oh, yes, I see,’ looking at the letter. ‘Captain Penrose, I am 
happy to be able to forward your wishes. I have a vessel just about 
to sail, and you shall have the command of her, if you please. She is 
the Mary Damer—go on board, and then if you like the look of her, come 
and tell me your opinion—after that we can settle the matter.’ 

“*It is not necessary,’ answered Captain Penrose. ‘1 saw that very 
brig alongside the quay as I was strolling down to the river, and could 
never wish for a finer craft.’ 

‘“** Well, then, we will consider the affair settled,’ said the merchant. 
‘When did you arrive in Liverpool, Captain Penrose ?” 

“* Only last night, sir,’ answered the captain; ‘I hurried down from 
London as fast as a horse would carry me, for I hate idleness, and am no 
sooner on shore than I wish to be at sea again.’ 

“*T like your spirit, captain—it will much assist your success in the 
world,’ observed Mr. Damer. ‘The Mary Damer is bound for Port 
Royal in Jamaica, and will return with a cargo of sugar. By the by, 
have you ever been before to the West Indies?” 

‘* Know every creek and key among the islands,’ answered Captain 
Penrose, quickly. ‘ Wherever you may wish your ship to go, depend 
upon it I can take her.’ 

““* So far so good,’ observed the kind-hearted gentleman. ‘You can 
sign your agreement to-day, and go on board and take command ; you 
will be able to expedite affairs, which the illness of poor Captain Jones has 
much delayed. Before you go, I will make*known to you a young man 
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who is to act as your third mate.’ And he beckoned me to come forward, 
for I had been standing during this conversation at the further end of his 
office. 

‘« After I had been introduced, and Captain Penrose, as he called him- 
self, had expressed his confidence that we should pull well together, he 
took his leave, promising to return in an hour, when the papers were to 
be ready. Mr. Damer was an acute man, and a great observer of men’s 
characters. He was, however, sometimes mistaken. 

««¢ | like your new master, Andrews,’ he remarked, as soon as Captain 
Penrose had quitted the room. ‘He appears a very honest, intelligent 
man, and | think you will find him a pleasant person to sail with.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, sir,’ | answered mechanically, for I had no reason to offer for an 
opposite opinion; yet somehow or other I could not cordially agree with 
him. 

“There are some men who appear like very saints on shore, yet the 
moment they get into blue water, show themselves in their true colours, 
as very devils incarnate; and such an one, by the glance of his eye, as I 
felt it for a moment fixed on me, did I suspect was my new captain; but 
of course, I could not say this to our owner. After I had taken my 
leave, Captain Penrose returned, was formally invested with the command 
of the Mary Damer, and soon afterwards came on board and took ch 
of her. e were at that time still rather short of hands, but oe 
course of two or three days six stout, active fellows presented themselves, 
who were instantly entered by the captain, and our complement was soon 
complete. 

“ T had never met any of the new men before, nor had any of the rest 
of the crew; but there was nothing strange in that. They were obe- 
dient and orderly, and prime seamen, as I could judge by the way they 
worked at setting up the rigging and bending sails. The expression of 
their countenances was certainly not prepossessing, | thought ; and what 
struck me as odd was, that though’ they apparently had never met each 
other before, they at once kept entirely together, speaking very little to 
the rest of the crew. I must confess, though not of a suspicious dispo- 
sition, | was not altogether easy in my mind about our new captain and 
the seamen he had entered; yet there was nothing tangible to lay hold 
of, and I feared either to wrong him, or to appear a mischief-maker to 
our owner should I whisper my suspicions, so 1 kept them to myself, and 
determined to keep a strict watch on all that was going forward. In 
truth, Captain Penrose had the manners of a very agreeable gentleman, 
and contrived quickly to ingratiate himself both with Mr. Damer and 
his family, and with his mates and all his crew; indeed, before we sailed, 
I sera © at the thoughts I had at first entertained. 

“He inly, by his exertions and resourees, got the ship in a very 
short space of time ready for sea; and the day be! re we sailed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Damer, and a party of friends, came on board and drank success to 
pr Pore nw Penrose stood up, and in a neat speech ex- 
p his thanks for their good wishes, and promised to return as quickly 


as possibly with a rich freight. 

“ That evening we hauled out into the stream, and the next forenoon 
with a fine breeze, we were standing out of the Mersey, and before 
dark were fairly on our running down the Irish channel. 

“1 must not forget to you, that we had two cabin passengers, one 
a married lady, going out to join her husband at Port Royal. She was 
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still , and handsome, but she had charge of a lady, 
rE pa a a old, whose father was in the West Indien She 
was the sweetest rose-bud ever seen, charming in her manners and de- 
lightful in her disposition; so that, though I hd not actually fall in love 
with her at first sight, I felt ready to die to serve her. 

‘In those days it was not safe to navigate the Caribbean Sea without 
being armed; for although the old pirates of the Blackbeard race had 
long before been extirpated, there were still a number of picarooning 
villains cruising about, ready to pounce upon any craft unable to protect 
herself. England was also at war with France, and with the revolted 
States of America, who sent out shoals of privateers to destroy her com- 
merce. Just at that time a war with Holland had broken out, so that 

lenty of enemies were to be found in every direction. 

“ The Mary Damer, therefore, was supplied with letters of marque; car- 
ried six guns, two long brass ones and four short, with plenty of muskets 
and cutlasses for all the crew, of whom, including am there were 
five-and-thirty; so that we were well able to bid defiance to most vessels 
of our size, although we were strictly charged by Mr. Damer, who did 
not approve of the privateering, not on any account to go out of our wa 
to make prizes, but to avoid all contests, and merely to defend ourselves 
if attacked. She was also a very fast craft; indeed, in no way did she 
disappoint our expectations. She was a good sea-boat, as stiff as a church 
under canvass, and possessed as nimble a pair of heels and as much beauty 
as any young lady in the three kingdoms. 

“ Now I am going to tell you a very ammger circumstance which 
happened on the evening of the very day we sailed, though of course I 
did not know it till long afterwards. Mr. Damer was sitting in his 
counting-house congratulating himself on the prospect of a favourable 
voyage for his brig, when a person presented himself, looking very pale 
and haggard, who stated that his name was Penrose; that he was tra- 
velling from London on horseback with a letter from his correspondents, 
when he had been attacked by robbers, who took every thing from him, 
and left him for dead; and that as soon as he was sufficiently recovered, 
he had hurried on to Liverpool, as he was anxious to get to sea to make 
up for his losses. 

‘“‘For some time Mr. Damer would not believe the story, treating the 
poor man as an impostor; and at last, though he thought he might be 
speaking the truth, he was still convinced that there must be, though a 
curious coincidence, two 5 Ms Penroses, and that he could not have 
given the command of his fine new brig to an impostor, and something 
worse. Of course he wrote to his friends in London to ascertain the 
truth—what that was I shall by and bY tell you. 

Every thing went on well on the Mary Damer. With a fine 
ae breeze, and studding sails set, we kept a direct course for 

For many days, till we were within about sixty miles of that island, the 
fair wind continued, the blue waves dancing gaily in the sunbeams which 
darted forth from an unclouded sky. The ladies were constantly on deck; 
indeed Miss Arden—for that was the name of the youngest—spent most 
of her time beneath the shade of an awning we ‘to spread, to protect 
them from the burning rays of the sun. In those days, as was to be 
pr seer ote ee eve passion, and 
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it was not long before the charms of Miss Arden made a deep impression 
on my heart, nor was the poor = insensible to ae enpaee though 
they were bestowed in rather a yish manner. other mates were 
blunt, honest fellows, who never thought of interfering with what they 
considered my nonsense ; indeed, it rather amused them, so that the cap- 
tain was the only person likely to prove my rival,—but he flew at other 
and less lawful game, but of that by and by. 

“Well, one night the second mate being ill, I took the middle watch, it 
being his turn of duty. The watch were snoozing away between the 
except a look-out man forward, and the man at the wheel, and | was 
taking my solitary walk on the quarter-deck, whistling for want of 
thought or company, when, as I stopped for a moment, as I reached the 
waist, to take a glance along the horizon, over the starboard bulwarks, I 
felt a hand laid upon my shoulder. I know not why a cold shudder ran 
through my veins. I fancied that no human being was near me. For 
a moment I dared not move, when a low quiet laugh recalled me to my 
senses, and turning suddenly round I beheld the captain. 

‘** What, indulging in a reverie, Andrews ? he observed. ‘I fear 
that | must have interrupted it, but, truth to say, I could not sleep, so 
have come to take a turn on deck.’ 

“<It's a night fine enough to tempt any man from his hammock,’ I 
answered, for want of something better to say. 

“* Fine enough, yes; but tame and dull.’ He spoke as if musing 
to himself, rather than addressing me. ‘For my part I prefer the tem- 
pest and the fight to idleness and acalm. What say you, Andrews— 
would you not rather be pursuing a richly-freighted enemy—a heavy 
Spanish galleon, for instance—than sailing on in a steady course as 
we are doing?” 

**] should not mind a fight, if it was necessary, but I find no fault 
with the weather we have at present,’ I replied. 

“* Well, it will be strange if we cross the broad sea without some 
change, and I hope we shall have luck enough to fall in with an 
enemy of our own size, without going out of the way to look for her. 
Do you think the men are staunch ?’ he asked. I said that I thought 
they were, and ready to fight any Frenchman, Dutchman, Don, or 
American we were likely to meet. For more than an hour he con- 
tinued the conversation while pacing the deck, though it was for some 
time before I discovered its drift. He spoke of the pleasures of a pri- 
vateer’s life, the large fortune to be rapidly acquired, and the contempti- 
ble duiness of a mere trader's existence. While we were conversing, 
the wind gradually fell, and in a short time the loud flapping of the 
sails against the masts showed that we were almost tm The cap- 
tain took a look round the horizon. 

“** Rouse up the watch on deck, Mr. Andrews, and take in the studding- 
sails,’ he sang out sharply ‘We shall have a stiff breeze before 
morning.’ 

“‘ The order was quickly obeyed ; the rest of the lighter canvass was 
then handed, and the now useless courses clewed up. The captain, in- 
stead of going below, kept the deck, watching with a seaman’s eye the 
signs of the heavens. He was not deceived. Before the end of the 
morning watch dark masses of clouds came rolling on from the south- 
west, the ship already beginning to feel the heavy swell which precedes a 
storm, although as yet there was little wind. The topsails were now 
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closely reefed and every thing made snug. Fortunate, indeed, was it for 
us that it was so, for just as day was breaking a squall struck the brig, 
laying her almost on hes beam-ends, and carrying away the gaff of the 
mainsail by the jaws. 

“At that instant I heard the cry of a man overboard, and turning 
round, I observed that the captain was no longer where I had before 
seen him standing. Running aft, I saw an object in the water close astern 
of us, for the brig had not gathered way, and without a moment's con- 
sideration, being an admirable swimmer, I slipped out of my shoes and 
jacket and plunged overboard. At first I sank, but rising again, I found 
myself close to the figure of a human being, and on swimming up to it I 
discovered that it was the captain, but insensible from a blow he had 
received on his head. It was surprising that he did not sink at once. 
Having grappled him by the collar, I looked round for the ship, when 
what was my horror to see her, through the faint light of the morning, 
apparently driving away from us before the gale. The ——- bubbling 
waves were around me, the dark clouds overhead, the hissing of the waters 
in my ear ; I was giving way to despair when I saw a broken spar float- 
ing close to me, and pushing the captain towards it, I managed to get 
hold of it, and to secure him to it likewise. At first I thought we were 
to be abandoned to our fate, and while under this impression the cap- 
tain’s senses returned. He appeared as if just waking from a — sleep, 
and while mechanically grasping the spar he looked round to discover 
where he was. Instantly comprehending our awful situation, and seeing 
who had preserved him, ‘é exclaimed, 

“« By heavens, Andrews, you are a gallant fellow. I meant you wrong, 
but, if we live, so help me G—d, I will die sooner than harm you.’ 

“I thought he was raving as he spoke, so paid little attention to his 
words ; indeed, I was rather thinking of preparing for another world, 
where I felt that both of us must soon be sent. ‘The white foam driven 
by the furious wind dashed over my head almost blinding, and suffo- 
cating me; and every instant I feared the captain would be washed 
from his hold. I had given all up for lost when, as we mounted to the 
top of a wave, I saw through the gray dawn the brig heave to, and di- 
rectly afterwards a boat pulled round from under her stern. As yet the 
sea had not got up very much, though it was rapidly rising, an every 
instant was of importance. The men in the boat bent bravely to their 
oars, but they had hard work to pull up against the gale, which sent the 
white foam flying in sheets over them. They cheered as they came 
near us, and I grasped still tighter hold of the captain, who could do 
little to assist himself, his arm I found having been injured by the 
blow which knocked him overboard. At last the boat reached us, but 
there was no little difficulty in approaching the spar without risk of stav- 
ing in the bows of the boat, or giving either of us a knock on the head, 
which would inevitably have sent us to the bottom. The bowman, how- 
ever, contrived to seize hold of the captain’s collar, and with the aid of 
the rest hauled him on board, while I was still hanging on to the spar. 
At that moment I observed that the crew who manned the boat were 
those who had been last shipped by the captain, the next instant the send 
of the sea separated her from me, as I was about to grasp hold of an oar. 

** Let the young coxcomb drown, and be ; e’ve no time to 
— in hauling him on board,’ I heard ope of the men exclaim in a 
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“Lily, iperivas, ne not to bochentoned without. 6 on oor 
ing a desperate effort, I grasped of an oar, illai ing it, 
add Ines ciation, tna, hot not the captain, seeing the treachery of 
the men, ordered them with a terrible threat to take me on board. 
intervening moments while I held on the oar were those of dreadful sus- 
pense, for my age too much exhausted to enable me to swim 
another stroke. | , I scarcely know what occurred till I found my- 
self in the boat pulling towards the brig. I was close to the captain. 
“Utter not a word on board of what has just occurred, an er are 


safe,’ he whispered, putting his fingers to my lips. ‘If not, I have no 


er to ou. 
el had little dime to meditate on the meaning of the strange expres- 
sions before we were alongside the brig, and, with considerable difficulty, 

on board. Searcely was the boat hoisted up when the gale came 
et upon us with fury, and the ship being once more got before 
it, away we scudded under bare poles. It did not, however, Tost many 
hours, ate we were several days retracing our course before we 
reached Madeira. Our lady passengers were very much alarmed at the 
storm: of the accident they knew nothing till the captain and I were 
safe on board again, and with the return of fine weather their spirits re- 
vived. With me, on the contrary, it was a time of anxious suspense, yet 
though my suspicions were aroused that all was not as it should be, with 
all my vigilance I could find nothing definite to communicate to my 
brother officers. I felt at the same time that I also was narrowly 
watched by the captain and the men I have spoken of, though I was 
y 7 agg 8 agg for the dreadful catastrophe which was about to occur. 
After i 


ing in wood and water and fresh — at Madeira, we 


again sailed, shaping our course for the West Indies. Every thing went 
on favourably for some days with a fair wind and a smooth sea ; the ladies 
were constantly on deck, and I as before continued my attentions to Miss 
Arden, which she received with apparent pleasure. We sighted several 
sail during the passage, and more than once were pursued, but always 
had the heels of our enemy. Another ere I did not like was, that the 
captain insisted on keeping a more southerly course than the two senior 
mates approved of, he alleging that we should thus more easily make 
Jamaica, which was not the case we all well knew. At last we found our- 
selves running in through the broad passage between Grenada and Tri- 
nidad, when, the wind falling during the night, we lay completely be- 
calmed. At the dawn of the following morning a sail was perceived 
about four miles to the southward of us, which we were not long in 
making out to be a sloop of war under British colours. We according] 
isted our ensign, and in a short time perceived a boat pulling to 
re pe oe agi aren, we saw contained an officer and ten men 
fully armed. A dark frown came over the captain’s brow at sight of 
this, and mustering the men on deck, he told that some of them 
would to acertainty be impressed on board the man-of-war, that if 
chose to be made slaves of they might, but that if they resisted he would 
adage Saying this he threw open the arm-chest, and stuck a 
of pistols in his belt, the greater number of the men following his - 
example, so that when a lieutenant from the ship of war with his men 
on board, he found a determined band ready to encounter him. 
U ted, however, by our hostile appearance, he went about the per- 
formance of his duty in a quiet firm manner, selecting me and seven more 
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of the crew to serve his majesty. Not only was I not armed, but I was 
with a heavy heart to yield to my fate, when I heard the cap- 
tain exclaim in a voice of thunder— 

4 sgt | men if you like, but do so at your own peril.’ 

“«*We see,’ replied the lieutenant, seizing one of the men (five 
of them were the volunteers of whom I had the doubts I spoke of). 

“ ¢ There's a breeze coming down to us from the nor’ard, my boys,’ 
sung out the captain. 

“ The man took the hint, and with the butt end of his pistol felled the 
oung officer to the deck. It was the signal for a general slaughter. 
he man-of-war’s men fought with desperation, for they saw that the 

had little hope of quarter after the outrage which had been vogutited, 
A shot from one of their pistols brought me on the deck, as I was rush- 
ing forward to preserve their lives, and at the same moment the captain, not 
knowing my intentions, but seeing me fall, vowed he would avenge me ; 
and drawing his cutlass, like a madman, gnashing his teeth with fury, he 
cut down the man-of-war’s men on every side. Not one of them escaped, 
I heard a loud ery as a cannon-shot was thrown into the boat alongside, 
and the man left in her felt himself left floating on the wide waters. 
The still breathing body of the lieutenant was thrown overboard, fol- 
lowed by those of his slaughtered and dying crew. A fresh breeze filled 
our sails, and as we flew from the scene of destruction I heard some of 
the savages jeering at the hapless wretches still struggling in the water, 
and soon to become the prey of the voracious sharks, which were sure 
before long to assemble round them. 

“‘T knew not what happened for some hours, for I fainted from loss of 
blood, till I found sibel an a sofa in the cabin, with Miss Arden sitting 
by my side and bathed in tears. 

“¢ What has occurred ?’ | asked, lifting myself up on my arm, after 
having somewhat recovered my senses and my strength, and looking 
wildly around me. 

‘¢ Miss Arden uttered a faint cry as she saw me come to myself. 

“*Thank Heaven that you have recovered, Mr. Andrews!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘ But, oh do not ask me what has occurred, for I scarcely dare 
to utter the dreadful suspicions which have risen in my mind. There 
has been bloodshed and murder, and I much fear that it is not yet over.’ 

“ «Twill go on deck and ascertain the truth,’ I answered. ‘Oh! I 
recollect—the officer and boat’s-crew of the man-of-war were basely 
murdered, and I had no power to save them. Alas! Miss Arden, I fear 
your worst suspicions are correct; but believe me, whatever happens, I 
will protect you to the last.’ 

“ «T trust to you, Mr. Andrews ; and, should all else fail me, that must 
be my last resource.’ 

“ As she spoke she pointed to the now foaming ocean, seen through 
the stern-ports, or rather scuttles. She endeavoured to prevent me rising, 
entreating me to remain quiet; but assuring her that, for her sake, I 
would be careful how I behaved, I succeeded in getting on my feet and 
gaining the deck. My worst anticipations were realised. Complete was 
the change which had occurred since I was carried below. A heavy gale 
had arisen, dark clouds were chasing each other over the sky, and a high 


broken sea was running, through which the,ship was working her way, 
close-hauled, the water washing over . in in clear sheets, almost 


burying her bows beneath its weight; While, far away to leeward, ap- 
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peared the man-of-war in hot pursuit, with as much canvass set as 
she could venture to carry. On board, the signs of recent strife were 
still visible. Three of our own crew lay wounded on the deck, while the 
two mates, with their hands behind them, were lashed to the main-mast, 
and four more, forward, were evidently prisoners. The captain stood aft, 
with a spy-glass under his arm, with which, every now and then, he 
turned a glance at the man-of-war, but seemed to be paying little atten- 
tion to the sailing of the brig. ‘Two men were at the wheel, and near 
them appeared a swarthy man, with an eye piercing as an eagle's, who 
was conning the ship, and acting as one accustomed to command. [ 
regarded him attentively, and was soon convinced that he was a perfect 
stranger, though how he had come on board it was impossible to say. 
The longer I looked at him the greater ery I found in withdrawing 
my eyes from him. I felt myself fascinated, like the bird hovering over 
the jaws of the snake. There was something indescribably dreadful in 
his aspect ; his bronze-like, passionless countenance, his eyes glowing like 
hot coals; his tall, undefined figure; the involuntary shudder which ran 
over me as I first beheld him, gave me the idea that he was a being not 
of this world. I had heard that the evil one had been known to come on 
board ships to pilot them to destruction, but did not believe the tales. 
‘ Could they then be true? Can such things be ? I asked myself. I looked 
again at the dark stranger, and felt convinced that they might. A rapid 
survey showed me what I have taken much longer to describe. I was 
hesitating how to act, when Captain Penrose, seeing me, advanced to 
where I was standing near the companion-hatch. 

* ¢ Andrews,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you are not in a fit state to be on deck. 
Remain below, and you are safe,’ he whispered. ‘If you draw the atten- 
tion of the men on you, your life is not worth a moment's purchase ; but 
I promised to protect you, and will do so if you follow my directions.’ 

* *T do not understand you, Captain Penrose,’ I replied ; ‘what is the 
meaning of all I see?’ 

«That the Mary Damer has changed owners, and that all who re- 
fuse to obey my pa Se are likely to find themselves without a plank to 
stand on,’ was the answer. 

** * All hands about-ship,’ cried out a hoarse, unearthly voice. 

“The men, obedient to the call, flew to their stations, the helm was put 
alee, the yards were braced round, and the brig was darting away on the 
other tack, quickly weathering on her pursuer. While this operation 
was going forward, I again asked the captain the meaning of what I saw, 
but instead of answering me, he took my arm and led me below. As I 
— Mrs. Lawley’s cabin, I heard her sobbing violently, and her 

emale attendant endeavouring to comfort her, but the captain paid no 
attenticn to it, and leading me up to Miss Arden, desired her to watch 
that I did not again venture on deck. Having done this he hurried from 
the cabin. As soon as he was gone, the young lady entreated me to tell - 
her the worst, and though I would willingly have calmed her appre- 

hensions, I felt that it would be impossible so to do ; and I confessed that 
my conviction was, that the captain, having once set the laws at defiance, 
was about to commence the accursed calling of a pirate, though I did not 
venture to whisper my suspicions of the terrific character of the dark 
stranger 


«“*Great Heaven! and what will be our fate ?’ cried the poor girl, 
wringing her hands. 
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««T] feel that had the captain intended you any injury, he would not 
have waited till now,’ | answered. ‘ He evidently also means me well; so 
that we must place our trust in Providence, and hope for the best.’ 

“ T continued talking to her for some time, though nothing I could 
say served to soothe her alarm. Our conversation was at last interrupted 
by a wild shriek, which came from above, and my curiosity getting the 
better of my discretion, | again sought the deck. Had I remained below 
I might have saved myself from being witness to the scene of murder 
which met my sight, and in which every body was too much engaged to 
observe me at first. The first mate was nowhere to be seen, and the fate 
prepared for the second showed what his had been. He was at that mo- 
ment standing at the end of a plank projecting over the bulwarks, near the 
main rigging, with his arms lashed behind him, and his eyes blindfolded. 

“¢ Will you sign the articles?’ I heard the dark stranger exclaim. 

«« Never,’ cried the mate, firmly. 

“* Then walk him forward,’ shouted the stranger; and a shriek of de- 
spair escaped the unhappy youth, as the board on which he stood being 
tilted up, he felt himself plunged beneath the boiling waves. 

“‘ Two of the petty officers were next led aft, and remaining faithful to 
their trust, were likewise made to walk the plank, while the wounded 
seamen, lashed back to back, were hove overboard, and the wild tempest 
howled above their lifeless forms. This work of death being concluded, 
I expected that my turn would come next, but neither the captain nor 
any of the crew appeared to pay me any attention, and | was allowed to 
wander about the decks as I pleased, he asserting that I was mad, which 
was, | believe, not very far from the truth; the supposition, at all events, 
saved my life with the superstitious sailors. 

“The evening was now approaching, and the gale every instant growing 
more furious; but still the brig continued to beat against it, for the 
avenger of blood was seen to leeward, hovering, like the white wing of a 
sea-bird, on the dark mass of waters. At last darkness came on; but 
away, away we flew, with unabated speed, into the black obscurity, the 
tall masts bending like reeds, the rigging straining, the white sails ready 
to burst from their bolt-ropes, the wind howling, the sea roaring, the 
waves dashing over us, loud thunder rolling through the sky above, and 
vivid lightning, serving only to show the horrors of the scene, darting 
ever and anon from the opaque clouds, and casting a blue, unearthly hue 
over the faces of the crew and the swarthy stranger. If I were to live a 
hundred years never should I forget that night ; it was one fit for demons 
to hold their revels.in, and an appropriate accompaniment to the work of 
murder which had been just accomplished. But neither the captain nor 
his crew seemed to heed the fury of the gale, though never before was 
mortal bark pressed as was ours, but they knew whom they had got on 
board, and placed reliance on his mysterious skill and power. Every 
order which was issued came from /is mouth, in the same deep, unna- 
tural tones I had before heard, and promptly, too, were they obeyed. 
Horror-stricken at all I saw, I could not tear myself from the deck, my 
anxiety to see what might next occur conquering all other feelings ; in- 
deed, I expected every instant to find the masts go by the board, and to 
feel the ship striking on some coral reef or rock, and her timbers parting 
beneath our feet; still, on we tore into the k, unexplored space of 
darkness rising before us, like suicides poh into an unknown 
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eternity. Ee eine ee eer. 
and awa fiew her mainsail into a thousand shreds. Her head, 

of its ing power, no lon aby sae pr ee de 

off from the seas, she rapidly to leeward. A momentary | 
followed. 


“<Square away the main-yards, and up with the helm,’ cried the 


= in his te voice. 

he fore-yards were next squared, and away flew the brig before the 
wind. The crew were then ordered to their quarters, and the guns were 
loaded and run out, while the men stood with dheie matches in their om te 
ready to fire, the swarthy stranger going round and pointing each with 
his own hands. I was not left long in doubt as to what was to ha 
Onward we rushed before the gale, when, directly ahead of us, I beheld 
the white canvass of the corvette, just then made visible by a vivid flash 
of blue lightning. I thought we should have run into her, as our bows 
almost grazed her spanker-boom. 

“* Fire!’ shouted the . 

“Gun after gun, pointed with a demon’s power, discharged a deadly 
shower into _—_ hapless bark. Loud, fearful shrieks arose and filled the 
night air, drowning the sound of the tempest and, as it seemed, echoed by 
the mocking laughter of a thousand demons. 

“ Not a shot struck us in return—there was a fearful pause—then a 
deafening report was heard, and bright flames burst forth—the tall masts 
with their canvass spread shot upwards to the sky, the dark hull itself 
seemed to rise above the waves, human forms appeared by the bright, 
lurid light amid the wild confusion, then in another instant all des 
as a dream from sight, a solemn silence followed, and we bounded onward 
in our demon directed course. 

“ Daylight at length appeared, but it cial alone to reveal the horrors 
of the scene; the storm as furiously as ever, the seas ran moun- 
tains high, and away we wildly careered before it, as if flying from some 
unseen foe. When the gale abated we were close in with the Spanish 
main, and hauling our wind we stood to the westward till we reached one 
of the numerous islets which abound on that coast, with deep bays in them, 
where a vessel may lie securely concealed even from any craft. expressly 
looking for her. Into one of these we hauled the brig to i and wood, and 
while here entertained ae of escaping from her, but though I enjoyed 

t liberty, I felt that I was narrowly watched, nor could I leave the 
unhapy yu tore eye Miss Arden, to her fate, without attempting her rescue. 

on board the brig, entertaining, however, but 

eons oer eahiie with my fair companion in 0 ee 
as we now were, y she wound eens round ie, 
heart. I was all i to fa for unhappily wa Griend 
could render her no » detnclahion or advice. I need not describe cont 
spent our time at the island ; our stay was brief, for the pirates were eager 
to be off to commence the life of plunder and ion which they con- 
templated for themselves. How Miss Arden other ann than 
such 2g on gt mare I know not, except it was es in- 
fluence captain, who took every opportunity in showing hi 
tude to me. It was the redeeming trait in his deamnater. 

“* What may seem enaiidhe team itt there, the mysterious 
pene mange agg “from the moment we left the open ses 

did not observe him. What had become of him I could not tell, nor 
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did the men seem to know more than I did. Some affirmed that he came 
on board in a canoe after the massacre of the king’s officer and boat's 
crew; but others again denied this statement, and declared no boat of an 
sort had come alongside, indeed, at the distance we were from the lan 
such was not probable, if she were indeed a bark built by human hands, 
and he a human being. Of that I had strong reasons at the time for 
doubting. Afterwards the certainty forced itself on me, that a spirit of 
darkness and evil had come among the devoted crew to urge them on to 
destruction. 

“ At last we sailed, and as the canvass was loosened a coal black ensign 
was run up at our peak, a broadside was fired, and three loud cheers from 
the maddened crew saluted the pirate flag. 

** Away we flew on our course of havoc and destruction, and many a 
richly-laden bark we met never entered her destined port. I am not 
going to give a detailed description of all the atrocities committed by 
that accursed crew, indeed, my recollection of those dreadful events is far 
from distinct, except that the mysterious pilot was always the chief insti- 
gator and leader. No sooner had we quitted the harbour where we 
watered, and got into the open sea, than he appeared at his post on deck. 
He never entered the cabin, he never spoke to the men, but when the 
tempest raged the loudest, and the fight grew the hottesi, his voice was 
heard above the howling of the wind, or the shrieks and groans of the 
dying, and the shouts of the victorious, encouraging the pirate band, or 
urging them on to fresh deeds of violence. Sailing northward, our course 
marked by plunder and destruction, we reached the coast of Cuba. It was 
towards the evening when we stood in near one of the Keys at the back of 
that island, when a signal was hoisted at the fore, and beforedark we again 
stood off the land. During the night we tacked and beat back towards a 
fire we saw burning close down to the water. We then fired a gun and 
hove to. Not long afterwards the splash of oars was heard, and through 
the darkness I discovered two large boats approaching the vessel. Captain 
Penrose hailed them, the answer. appeared satisfactory, for they were 
allowed to come alongside. 

“ Immediately a number of dark forms swarmed up the side of the vessel. 
I scarcely thought the boats could have contained so many of them. Who- 
ever they were, they were warmly greeted by our crew. They were savage- 
looking beings habited in every sort of costume, and apparently of every 
clime and nation under the sun. As soon as they were on board, the boats 
which brought them pulled back again to the shore. All that night there 
was a wild carousal among the newly-met comrades, and had they been 
attacked they would have fallen an easy prey to an enemy. Drunkenness 
and brawls were the consequence—daggers and knives were drawn, and 
more than one fell beneath the steel of a shipmate. 

“Twice I heard the sullen splash of a heavy body thrown overboard ; 
the dark water was the only grave, an obscene jest the only obsequies the 
murdered pirate received. ing this time Captain Penrose continued 
moodily pacing the deck, keeping a few of the people to attend to the 
Sradiannas uae ainda ce ing to interfere with the rest. 
He evidently felt that his. authority over was gone, while the 
mysterious pilot was moving the excited crew the whole time, 
encouraging them to increase their fomenting fresh disputes 
and quarrel We now again stood towards the Spanish main, 
and though before we had captured y defenceless vessels, we now 
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attacked any we encountered of equal force with ourselves, and always 
came off victorious. Some, after aemneey fa pirates set on fire, with 
all their people on board; the crews of o were made to walk the 
plank ; some were sunk ; and none escaped to betray the perpetrators of 
these atrocities. With a ship loaded with plunder, we then repaired to a 
Spanish port, where the pirates were received by the inhabitants with 
open arms. Here they soon spent their eal, Wr gains in debauchery 
and excess of every kind ; and not till they no means left of pur- 
chasing these gratifications, could they be induced to make any prepara- 
tions for putting to sea in search of more plunder. During this time, I 
remained a close prisoner on board; nor could I account for the anxiety 
of the captain to detain me, till he one day came to me, and told me that 
he purposed landing me and Miss Arden, on the first opportunity, at 
Jamaica, or on one of the nearest islands belonging to the English, con- 
cluding, by saying, 

“*] shall then, Andrews, have fufilled my promise to you; for your 
sake, also, | have preserved Miss Arden, and you thus have no cause to 
say, that among my other crimes ingratitude 1s one.’ 

“| expressed my thanks for his intentions and the favour he had 
already x ve to my unfortunate companion and to me. 

* * Speak not of it,’ he answered ; ‘I do not willingly part with you, 
for you are the only man on board this accursed eraft with whom I can 
have any sympathy, and yet I have made most of them what they are. 
I would have made you hes a comrade, but you were not to be tempted. 
Well, I cannot find fault with you; mine is not, perhaps, the most 
enviable career, but I have pursued it too long to dream of turning back; 


my soul is already lost without hope—lost, lost, lost ! 

* He was silent for a moment. 

“ «What nonsense | was speaking!’ he exclaimed suddenly, a ghastl 
smile lighting up his features. ‘ We shall part soon, Andrews, and sh 
never meet again ; for 4 time is nearly up, and there is one waiting for 


me who never allows his bondsmen to escape.’ 

“ He again checked himself. 

*** More folly!’ he suddenly exclaimed, breaking into a loud, wild 
laugh. ‘I have been apt lately to talk in a rambling way. What did I 
say? Well, no matter. 1 was telling you I would land you and Miss 
Arden, as soon as possible.’ 

“*And why not quit this dreadful life yourself, Captain Penrose, 
before it is too late ?” 1 uttered, hastily. 

“ The same ghastly smile, as before, passed over his features. 

*** The advice of a boy, Andrews!’ he replied. ‘ Because I am wedded 


to it, and it to me, with bonds stronger than the church ever bound man 
to woman.’ 


“ * Ali hands unmoor ship !’ 

“ These words were uttered in the unearthly voice of the dark stranger, 
yet no one was aware that he was on board. 

“ * My last cruise!’ exclaimed the captain, springing from his seat, and 
rushing on deck. ‘All hands unmoor ship!’ he repeated, and in a 
moment he was all life and energy. ‘ Huzza, my boys! the wealth which 
floats on the wide sea shall be our reward !’ he shouted, to encourage the 
men as they ran the anchor up to the bows. 

*“ The wide sea shall be your reward!’ cried the mysterious voice. 
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« «Ha, ha, ha!’ rang through the ship. 

“ The seamen for a moment stood aghast, but they were not to be 
daunted ; they persuaded themselves it was the voice of the captain ; 
but that night they had terrible cause to think differently. The sails 
were loosened, the tacks hauled on board, the sheets aft, and once more 
the doomed brig flew seaward to her accursed work ; tempest and lightning 
accompanying her on her course. 

“ No sooner were we clear of the land, than the sky, hitherto of azure 
hue, became overcast with clouds; the wind increased to a furious gale, 
the sea rose with wild foaming crests, and away we drove before the blast; 
the lightning flashing vividly, the thunder roaring, and the waves in 
deluges breaking over our decks. Whenever I went on deck, there I 
saw standing, near the helm, the mysterious stranger. He might have 
been taken for a statue, so calm and unmoved he stood, not a word did 
he utter, his dark, bronze-coloured countenance alone exhibiting marks 
of satisfaction, as the storm raged more fiercely, and any of the seamen 
showed signs of fear at the awful strife of the elements. There was 
something peculiarly terrific in the stern glance of his dark eye, and the 
sarcastic curl of his otherwise immoveable lip. As spell-bound I gazed 
on him, my limbs shook, till I sank senseless on the deck. 

“On, on we flew towards the north, day after day, when a sail was 
made out right ahead. | 

“<A prize! a prize!’ was the cry on board. 

“We neared her fast, nor did she attempt to escape us. She proved 
to be a ship—an armed merchantman she appeared ; and, as we came up 
with her, she hoisted British colours. The gale had abated, and the sea 
gone down; and as we ranged along-side, both of us running before the 
wind, we poured in a broadside. The enemy the next moment opened 
her ports, and returned it with a vengeance. Her shot came crashing 
on board us, tearing up our decks, shattering our spars, and killing and 
wounding our people. 

“They were unaccustomed to resistance, and their blood was up. 
They howled with rage and fury. ‘Run her on board—run her on 
board,’ was the ery. With a loud crash our sides grated together before 
there was time to re-load the guns, and with the Nslibe of demons, the 
pirates threw themselves, with their gleaming cutlasses, on the decks of 
the enemy, the two vessels rolling and pitching all the time, as if they 
would drag each other down to the fathomless deep. The robbers of the 
sea met with a brave resistance; twice were they driven back to their 
own ship, and again led on by the captain, the ferocity of whose nature 
was excited to the highest pitch by the combat. 

“While this scene of bloodshed was going on in the waist of the 
enemy, the quarters of the two vessels meeting, we, in like manner, were 
boarded in return by a determined band, under the command of a per- 
son who seemed prepared for death or conquest, so bravely did he 
all before him. In the meantime victory had sided with the pirates, and 
the remainder of the merchant crew being driven below or overboard, 
our captain was recalled to the brig to oppose those who had boarded her. 
The pirates had scarcely returned when the vessels separated, and the 
brave Englishmen found themselves surrounded by the e and fe- 
rocious pirates. Quarter was unasked aud unthought of. e by one 
they were cut down, till their leader alone 
“ Boldly he confronted his enemies like ajnoble stag at bay, and even 
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the fiercest held back till he crossed swords with the captain. At that 
moment the unhappy Mrs. Lawley, instigated by what motive I know 
not, rushed on deck, and no sooner did her glance fall on the brave man 
who was defending himself against such fearful odds, than she uttered a 
piercing shriek, which sounded above the din of battle and the roaring of 
the wind. 

“*My husband! my husband!’ she exclaimed ; but scarcely had she 
uttered the words, when the sword of the pirate pierced him to the 
heart. She rushed forward to stay the murderer's hand, but it was too 
late; and as she beheld the lifeless body of her husband, she clasped her 
hands with an expression of hopeless agony on her countenance, which I 
shall never forget, exclaiming, 

«“« And was it thus for one abandoned like me you died? Qh, 
Henry! how unworthy was I of you, but I will not survive you.’ 

“ As she uttered these words, she threw herself on the body. She took 
the hand on which the chill of death was already stealing; a gazed into 
the eyes of the corpse now glazed and senseless. She assured herself 
that her husband was indeed dead, then imparting a kiss upon the cold 
brow, she sprung on her feet, and before any of the pirates could stay 
her, she threw herself, with a shriek of adn, Sue laughter, into the rag- 
ing ocean. The sound was echoed in yet wilder strains, by a thousand 
mocking voices, which seemed to issue from the dark clouds, hanging like 
a funereal-pall overhead. 

** Even the bold pirates stood aghast, but the captain ordered a boat to 
be instantly lowered. The command was obeyed, and the boat was 
swamped alongside, while three of the crew were swept away by the sea; 


indeed, the attempt was useless, for the moment the unhappy lady 
plunged into the water, she sank beneath its surface, nor was the slightest 


trace of her again visible. 


“ What were the feelings of ne wep Penrose, I cannot omy but the 


tragedy made slight impression on the rest of the pirates, and forth- 
with set about securing the prize, and transferring to their own ship any 
thing valuable they could find in her. No prisoners were brought on 
board the brig, and while I stood gazing at the abandoned prize, her rent 
sails fluttering in the wind, I saw her pitch violently forward, then rise 
again, and lastly, sink gradually down beneath the foaming waves, her 
funeral wail the same mocking laughter which had before been heard. 
Not one of her erew remained alive to betray the deed. 

‘* Searcely had the work of destruction been accomplished, when an- 
other sail was seen from the mast-head, and every stitch of canvass we 
could carry was set to come up with her. We seemed to fly over the 
waters, at such a rate did the gale drive us onward; and the pirates little 
thought what demon power blew those furious blasts, urging them on to 
destruction. The stranger was soon made out to be a large ship, and 
the pirates elated with their success, were eager for plunder, insisted that 
she was a richly-laden merchantman. Every preparation was, however, 
made for a fight, should she prove, as she probably was, armed like the 
former one. The black flag was hoisted to intimidate the enemy, and 
before long we brought her within range of our guns. As we were about 
to run alongside, she suddenly hauled her wind, and before we had time 
to luff likewise, she poured in from a broadside of ten guns a heavy fire, 
raking us fore and aft, and then keeping away again, allowed us to range 
up on her beam, giving us a taste of her quality on that side also. 
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“ Never shall I forget the shrieks, the cries, and the groans of the en- 
raged pirates, or their fearful denunciations of vengeance. They stormed 
and swore in vain; their oaths and cries echoed with mocking laughter 
by the same mysterious voices as before; and this time the seamen 
from whence itcame. Every shot from the enemy had told with awful 
effect, while we had done but little damage in return. Numbers lay 
dead, others dying or dreadfully wounded, some of the guns were dis- 
mounted, the bulwarks torn and decks ploughed up, slippery with gore, 
and encumbered with the wreck of the shattered spars and rigging, while 
the main-mast, struck just above the deck, looked as if ready every in- 
stant to fall. 

“ Above all the noise and confusion, the voice of the dark stranger was 
now heard with terrific tones, encouraging the pirate crew to renewed 
exertions. Their only chance of victory was to run alongside, and try a 
hand-to-hand sieaates but scarcely could they hope for success against , 
a well-armed king’s ship. The attempt, however, was made, the pirate 
captain lashing the fluke of the bow-anchor into the fore-rigging of the 
enemy. Then came the fiercest strife. Three times did the pirates gai 
a footing on the deck of the king's ship, and as often were they driven 
back, and boarded in return, each time with much diminished numbers; 
but'they fought for life and liberty, and well knew that quarter would 
neither be asked nor given. _ 

“ During every action I had been on deck, standing near the main- 
mast, but taking no part in the fray, and caring little whether a shot 
knocked me over or not. Had it not been for Miss Arden, I should have 
welcomed death, as a release from the life of thraldom I was doomed to 
bear, and the horrors to which I was daily a witness; but to protect her 
I wished to live, only I was determined that the pirates should not say 
that I held back from joming them through cowardice. 

“Tt might seem extraordinary that I should care for the opinion of 
such reprobates, but I believe my behaviour in this respect mainly as- 
sisted the captain in preserving me from their fury. While I was stand- 
ing, as I have described, the shot and splinters flying harmlessly about 
my head, thrice did the Demon Pilot pass close to me, a gleam of malig- 
nant satisfaction on his bronze-like countenance, for he knew full well that 
the souls he had lured to destruction were about to become his prey. The 
guns roared louder than ever, the shot crashed through the sides of the 
brig, the yells of the combatants grew fiercer and fiercer, when it struck 
me that the ship was settling deeper in the water. 

“The thought that Miss Arden would be left to perish rushed into my 
mind, and I sprung below. I found her on the sofa fainting 
from terror, and the water already washing the deck of the cabin. Lift- 
ing her senseless form in my arms, I hurried again on deck, when seizing 
a cutlass, I struck a pirate sceetieagntbteogedn ten andeten 
instant the quarters of the two vessels meeting, 1 sprung over the ham- 
mock nettings on board the king’s ship. The last act had been witnessed 
by one of the officers, or I should have been cut down immediately, for 
the seamen thinking that they were about to be boarded in that direction, 
came aft to repulse the enemy, but the fresh air recovering Miss Arden, 
she instantly perceived what had occurred, and throwing herself before 


me, exclaimed, oF 


f 
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“« He is no pirate! oh, do not injure him!’ 

‘«‘ At these words the men restrained their hands, and the next moment 
their attention was called off to witness the awful fate of the pirate ship, 
During the action the storm had much increased, and the crew of the 
corvette seeing her condition, contrived to cut her clear of their own 
ship, just as 1 was leaping on board. To the last, although the water 
was almost awash with the deck, the pirates continued firing their guns, 
uttering fearful yells, shrieks, and curses. 

“ As I gazed at her with staring eyes, I beheld the terrific form of the 
dark stranger, standing upright amid the bodies of the dying and the 
dead, and the wreck of spars and rigging which cumbered the deck. 
Gradually his figure expanded into gigantic proportions, growing every 
instant more hideous and awful. His bronze-like countenance, with his 
eyes glowing like furnances, reached the topmast-head as he stood be- 
tween the two masts of the brig, grasping one in each hand, the vivid 
lightning playing round his stern features, while the roar of the thunder 
and the cannon, the crashing of spars and timbers, the wild tumult 
of human voices, and the shouts of the mocking laughter of the invisible 
spirits who surrounded us, made a wilder din than is heard in the fiercest 
fight. Furiously he stamped his feet; the wild sea rushed over the deck 
of the pirate ship ; again he stamped with greater fury than before, and the 
waters dashed upwards from the stroke, the thick spray fiying in showers 
over our mast-heads; a third time he stamped, and down, down, down 
went the accursed brig to the unfathomed depths of the ocean, the de- 
spairing shrieks of the crew ringing in our ears ere they were ingulfed 
beneath the foaming waves, the last object seen being the tremendous 
countenance of the demon, lighted up with a gleam of satisfaction at 
having thus seeured his prey. That also grew gradually fainter and 
fainter, till it totally disappeared, and not a trace was left of the doomed 
bark. 

‘** No sooner had this dreadful event oceurred, than the wind subsided, 
the sea went down, the clouds were dissipated, and the bright sun shone 
forth from the blue sky. What may seem extraordinary is, that not a 
man, a spar, or a sail of the royal cruiser had been injured. I was im- 
mediately led up to the captain, who, hearing the account of the officer 
who witnessed my killing the pirate, believed my rather incredible story 
(which I hope, by the by, you will do), and every attention which cour- 
tesy and humanity would dictate was paid to Miss Arden and myself. 
We soon reached Port Royal, in Jamaica, where Mr. Arden, who had 
given up his daughter as lost, was so overjoyed at her recovery, that he 
could deny her no request she made. One of the first was, that she 
might bestow her hand upon me. 

“On my return to England, I called on Mr. Damer, who of course 
thought that I must have been lost in his brig. He expressed himself 
much pleased at seeing me safe, and satisfied with my conduct through- 
out, though he did not appear quite to comprehend the account I gave 
him of the Demon Pilot. I afterwards met the real Captain Penrose, 
who happened just then to be at Liverpool, and he narrated to me how 
he had been robbed by the man whole assumed his name, and run 


away with the brig; but to this day no one has been able to discover the 
true name of the pirate chief.” 
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THE CRIMINAL INQUIRY. 


I.—-THE PARISIAN PRISON-VAN. 


Anout the middle of May in the year 1830, at six o'clock in the 
morning, two vehicles, designated by the people “lettuce baskets,” issued 
from the prison called La Force, on their way to the Conciergerie, in the 
Palace of Justice. These Parisian prison-vans are small vehicles with 
yellow bodies, lined with sheet-iron, the front being open and occu- 
pied by the driver and a gendarme, who are separated by an iron trellice 
work from the prisoners behind. Another gendarme generally follows 
on horseback, so that escape is rendered impossible. 

On the present occasion, the two vehicles of bad augury contained 
each one prisoner. In the first was the Abbé Carlos Herrera, a professed 
canon of the royal chapter of Toledo, but suspected by the police of being 
the celebrated Jacques Colin, a convict surnamed Trompe-la-mort in the 
prisons from which he had always effected his escape, but better known 
by the name of Vautrin. 

In the second was a pale young man, a poet, and a man of fashion, in 
fact, the well-known Lucien de Rubempré who had passed within a few 
hours from the height of social greatness to the bottom of a dungeon, 
and who, as well as the so-called Spaniard, was under the weight of a 
capital accusation, The attitude of the accomplices was characteristic. 
Lucien de Rubempré lay in the bottom of the carriage to avoid the 
glances which were cast upwards towards the fatal grating, against 
which, on the contrary, the audacious convict stuck his face between the 
gendarme and the driver, who, sure of their prisoner, were engaged in 
amicable conversation. 

All Paris was agitated by the news of the arrest of a Spanish 
priest found in the house of an actress, and of that of the fashionable 
Lucien de Rubempré, the betrothed of Mademoiselle de Grandlieu, both 
accused of an assassination, the produce of which was supposed to amount 
to seven millions of franes, and which charge also involved one of the 
richest bankers of Paris, the Baron de Nucingen. Lucien belonged to 
the highest Parisian society and was about to become the intimate 
secretary of the first minister. He had been especially protected by the 
Duchess of Maufrigneuse, and the whole world of fashion was aware 


' of the attachment entertained for him by Madame de Serizy, wife 


of one of the first persons of the state. Then again, the beauty of the 
victim, Esther Gobseck, was at once familiar to the great world, and to 
that of young men. M. Camusot, the magistrate upon whom the 
preliminary inquiry devolved, in order to proceed with a celerity that 
should correspond with the interest taken in the affair, had ordered 
the accused to be at once transferred from the prison of La Force to that 
of the Conciergerie. 


II.——ASIA. 


Art the moment that the first carriage was passing the narrow and 
dark arch called that of St. Jean, an obstacle obliged the driver to stop. 


The eyes of the accused shone through the.grating like diamonds, not- 
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withstanding his assumed character of a dying man, which had obliged 
the gailor of La Force to send the previous evening for the doctor. From 
the moment that the carriage had quitted the prison the accused exam- 
ined every thing on his passage, nothing escaped his penetrating and 
experienced eye. Jacques Colin relied upon the devotion of Asia, his right 
arm, that learned Locusta, who, at the moment of his arrest had 
iven him a mitigated dose of poison which had enabled him to similate 

i th, and thus eseape a first interrogatory, nor did he rely upon that 
devotion without reason. ‘The narrowness of the arch of St. Jean ma 
be judged of when we mention that its powerful side walls were clothed 
to the height of six feet with a permanent coating of mud, and when the 
moving prison arrived there the passage was obstructed by an apple cart, 
propelled by a woman whose dress bespoke the most repugnant neglect 
and poverty, and whose sinister physiognomy, albeit wearing an expression 
of hardened intelligence, evolved crime at every pore. 

“ Get out of the way, old hospital for vermin,” exclaimed the driver. 

« Are you going to erush me, hussar of the guillotine ?” answered she. 
“Your merchandise is not worth mine.” 

“ Asia!” exclaimed the prisoner, as he instantly recognised the voice. 

« Ahe! pecairé fermati. Sounila. Vedrem?” exclaimed Asia, with 
a peculiar Illyrian intonation which the prisoner could alone understand. 
It conveyed to him a terrible fact. “Thy poor little one is taken; but I 
am here to watch you. You shall see me again.” 

‘‘ Lucien arrested,” said the prisoner to himself, and his heart grieved 
as if he had just heard his own condemnation to death. 
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Ili.--THE CONCIERGERIE, 


Tue Conciergerie is an historical name; a terrible word, and a thing 
still more terrible. Its name has been mixed up with all the revolutions of 
Paris, and it has seen all the great criminals of the day. One of the most 
interesting monuments of Paris, it is also one of the least known. It lies 
between the palace on one side and the quay on the other, like one of 
those great antediluvian animals that are found in the quarries of Mont- 
martre. It was only in 1825, and under the ministry of M. de Peyronnet, 
that the old wicket gate, where the ceremonies of committal and change 
of dress were gone through, was closed and removed to where it now 
stands between the tower of the elock and that of Montgomery, in an 
inner yard which is approached by an archway. To the left is the Souri- 
ciere, to the right the wicket. The prison vans can drive into this court, 
where they are proteeted bya strong iron gateway. Generally speaking, the 
van deposits its contents to the left or at the Souriciere, by which name 
are designated a number of cells in what were once the kitchens of St. 
Louis, not unlike the abodes of mice ; but in the case of Jacques Colin 
and his friend, the ‘lettuce baskets” drew up at the wicket of the Con- 
ciergerie. Nothing could be more formidable. Two gates of iron railing 
are only separated by a distance of six feet, and the one never opens till 
the other is closed. Notwithstanding the rash statements of romancers, 
only one evasion has been known from the Conciergerie, which is that of 
Lavalette, but the certainty of an august. connivance, diminished not so 
much the devotion of a wife, as the chances of failure. 
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It required the aid of two gendarmes to ——- the dying man out of 
his carriage, and they had to take him under the arms and carry him 
into the registry. ‘To the questions which were there addressed to him 
he only answered, 

“T refer to his Excellency the Spanish Ambassador.” 

“You will tell that to the magistrate ?” answered the gaoler. 

“Cannot I have a breviary?” sighed forth Jacques Colin. ‘‘ Shall I 
not be allowed to see a doctor? I have not two hours to live. Sir,” he 
said, turning to the gaoler, “ you see that | am dying. I pray you to tell 
the magistrate that I beg as a favour, that which a criminal has most to 
dread, which is, to appear before him as soon as possible, for my sufferings 
are intolerable, and as soon as I shall see him all errors will cease.” 

This is a general rule, all criminals speak of errors! go into the pri- 
sons, question the condemned even, they are all victims of an error. The 
very use of the word consequently causes an involuntary smile from 
those who are in constant contact with either accused or convicted per- 
sons. 

“J will mention your request to the magistrate,” the gaoler replied. 

“TJ will bless you, sir,” said the Spaniard, raising his eyes heaven- 
ward. 

Thus committed, Carlos Herrera was carried by two assistants, fol- 
lowed by a third, to his dungeon, a cell entirely of cut stone, the only 
daylight to which came from an inner yard. Lucien was treated as a 
less dangerous person with somewhat more clemency, and his cell was 
of a less repugnant character. From the moment that the poet had 
been arrested, he foresaw his ruin, and he said to himself, that the 
hour of atonement had come. Pale and hopeless, ignorant of all 
that had taken place at Esther’s during his absence, he still knew that 
he was the intimate companion of a convict. This position sufficed to 
fill his imagination with catastrophes worse than death. The only re- 
source he could discover was suicide. He was resolved to escape at 
whatsoever price from the infamy with which he was threatened. 


IV.—THE MACHIAVELLI OF THE PRISON. 


Wuewn Lucien entered his cell, its bed resembling that of the poorer 
class of hotels garnis in the quartier Latin, and its two straw chairs and 
solitary table reminded him so forcibly of the point from whence he 
started into life, innocent and full of hope for the future, and the point 
at which he had now arrived, the last refuge of shame and abasement, 
that he burst into tears. All his pride, all his social vanities were crushed. 
The lover and the poet, the dandy and the Parisian, the voluptuous and 
privilered man, were annihilated in this Icarian fall. 

Carlos Herrera, on the contrary, roamed in his cell like a bear in its 
cage. He examined the door, sounded the walls, and looked at the nar- 
row aperture, by which a feeble gleam of light was admitted, and he said 
to himself, “ I am safely stowed away.” 

He then went and sat down in a corner of his cell, took off his wig, 
and unfastened a bit of paper that adhered to the inner part: It would 


have been impossible almost for the most expefienced to have distinguished 
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this bit of r from the fabric of the wig. The difficult operation of 
separating Fe nad been commenced at La Force, it was the labour of half 
a day, and it was only when the layer of gum-arabic had been suffi- 
ciently softened, that a slip white enough for his purposes was obtained. 
This accomplished, he drew from his hair a lead-pencil as fine as a needle, 
which had been held there by glue, and began to write his instructions 
for Asia, with the certainty of finding her upon his way, such was his re- 
liance upon that woman’s genius and devotion. 

‘T have hitherto been,” he said to himself, “a Spaniard speaking very 
indifferent French, appealing to his ambassador, claiming diplomatic 
privileges, and understanding nothing that has been asked of me, the 
whole assisted by sickness and an approaching dissolution. Let us remain 
at that point. Asia and I will eat up M. Camusot, he is not difficult to 
digest. But we must think of Lucien; we must get near the child what- 
ever it costs, teach him how to behave himself, under the circumstances, 
or he will betray himself, betray me, and lose us both.” 

Such was the moral and physical condition of the two accused, whose 
fate at this moment depended upon M. Camusot, whose duties in matters 
of criminal inquiry could not be interfered with by the king, the chan- 
cellor, nor the prime minister. Such a magistrate is in France a sove- 
reign, amenable to his conscience and the law only. 


V.-~-SECRETS OF THE POLICE, 


M. Camusort, the worthy magistrate in question, was in a state of per- 
plexity in regard to the inquiry that devolved upon him, quite equalling 
that of Carlos Herrera. The previous evening the Duchess of Mau- 
frigneuse had sent an especial messenger to request the immediate attend- 
ance of Madame Camusot. It was to the friendly interference of the 
said duchess, that the magistrate was indebted for his situation, one of 
the positions most coveted by the magistracy. The duchess had said to 
the magistrate’s wife, 

** My dear, Lucien de Rubempré is arrested; I guarantee the inno- 
cence of the poor child, let him be set at liberty before twenty-four hours 
are over. I will recommend your husband to the king. fie shall be 
nominated chancellor, and then president, no matter where. You will 
oblige the solicitor-general, who is interested in this affair, and you will 
save the life of Madame de Serizy.” 

When Madame Camusot related the substance of the conversation to 
her husband. 

“Strange,” he said, “and I have received this very morning an inti- 
mation from the prefect, that the state has secret interests in this inquiry. 
Here are the notes which have been transmitted to me from the prefec- 
ture.” And the magistrate read as follows: 


The Abbé Carlos Herrera. 


“ This individual is certainly Jacques Colin, surnamed Trompe-la-mort, 
whose last arrest dates 1819, and was effected at the house of a Dame 
Vauquer, board and lodging-house keeper, Rue Neuve Sainte-Genevieve, 
where he resided under the name of Vautrin.” 
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On the margin there was written in the hand of the prefect of po- 
lice : 

“ An order has been transmitted by telegraph to Bibi Lupin, former! 
a convict, but now of the secret police, and intimately acquainted wi 
the said Jacques Colin, to return instantly to identify him.” 

‘‘The lodgers in the house, Vaquer, where he was arrested in 1819, 
still exist, and may be summoned to assist in establishing the identity.” 

“‘ The so-called Carlos Herrera is the intimate friend and councillor of 
M. Lucien de Rubempré, to whom he supplied, for three years,consider- 
able sums of money, evidently the produce of robberies.” 

“If the identity of the said Spaniard and of Jacques Colin can be 
established, the implication of the Sieur Lucien de Rubempré follows 
as a matter of course.” 

“T have the certainty that the said Lucien has taken most unworth 
advantage of M. the Count de Serizy, and of the solicitor-general.” 

‘¢ What do you think of this, Amelia?’ said the magistrate to his wife. 
“We are placed between two fires.’’ 

“It is frightful,” sighed the wife ; “ but conclude the notes.” 


Lucien de Rubempré. 


“Lucien Chardon, son of an apothecary of Angouléme, and whose 
mother was Demoiselle'de Rubempré, obtained by the solicitations of the 
Duchess de Maufrigneuse and the Count de Serizy the permission to bear 
the maternal name.” 

“In 182— this young man came to Paris without any ostensible 
means of existence, in the suite of the Countess Sixte de Chatelet, un- 
grateful to his protectress, he left her to live with a Demoiselle Coralie, 
a deceased actress of the Gymnase.” 

“The assistance given to him by this actress being insufficient for his 
extravagance, he most seriously compromised his brother-in-law, printer 
at Angouléme, by issuing forged bills, for the payment of which bills, 
David Sechard was arrested at Angouléme. This affair obliged the said 
Lucien to take flight, nor did he re-appear in Paris, till he came in the 
company of the Abbé Carlos Herrera.” 

“ Without any ostensible means of existence, the said Lucien expended 
during the first three years of his second residence in Paris, at least three 
hundred thousand franes, which he could only have obtained from the so- 
called Abbé Carlos Herrera.” 

“He has further lately devoted upwards of a million to the purchase 
of the property of Rubempré, in order to meet a condition imposed upon 
his marriage with Mademoiselle Clotilde de Grandlieu. The breaking off 
of this marriage has been owing to the family Grandlieu, to whom Lucien 
had said that he obtained these monies from his sister and his brother-jn- 
law, having sought for information upon the subject, and ascertained 
that the respectable parties in question Seow nothing about his means.” 

“Lucien secretly lived during this same portion of his career, with 
Esther Gobseck, it is therefore certain that the profuse bounty of the Baron 
de Nucingen to that young lady, were handed over to the said Lucien.” 

“‘ Well, we can leave all that there,” said the magistrate, as he closed 
up the memoranda of the prefect of police in his portfolio. “It is a 
Secret between the police and the magistraty, and Monsieur and Madame 
Camusot need never have known any thing about it.” 
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“You need not tell me that,” said Madame Camusot, “but a man 
loved by the Duchess of Maufrigneuse, by the Countess of Serizy, and by 
Clotilde de Grandlieu, is not guilty, it is the other who must have done 
every thing.” 

‘* But Lucien is an accomplice !” exclaimed the magistrate. 

“ Nonsense,” replied the wife, ‘‘ the Abbé Carlos will find other guilty 

le for you, if you want them.” 

“I am only the hat—you are the head,” said Camusot to his wife, 
“ now let us sup and then go to bed.” 


VI.—THE DOWAGER BARONESS. 


Asta, having succeeded in making the necessary communications tothe 
risoner, on his way from La Force to the Conciergerie, pushed her hand- 
arrow on the quay, where the true dealer in apples was waiting for it, and 

jumping into a hackney-coach ordered it to be driven quickly to the 
Temple. Arrived there, she made her way through the vast hall full of 
ambulent salesmen and saleswomen, dealers in old clothes, and stuffs 
stolen by tailors and milliners, till she got to the shop kept by an old maid 
known as La Romette. 

“* My daughter,” said Asia, “I must be dressed immediately. I have 
to pay a visit to a baroness of the Faubourg St. Germain, so you know 
what will do best, but be quick, my feet are in a pot of boiling oil.” 

Ina few moments Asia was no longer herself. After having put on the 
rouge and white, she had enveloped her head in an admirable wig, and 
her face was sheltered behind a magnificent veil of black lace. Exceed- 
ingly well gloved, with a gold-mounted reticule dangling in her hand, she 
was, before half-an-hour had elapsed, dividing her attention between the 
walls of the saloon des pas perdus, where she was evidently wandering 
for the first time, and a pretty little spaniel which she held by a party- 
coloured ribbon. Asia had proceeded directly from the Temple to the 
Palace of Justice, and such a respectable looking dowager did not fail to 
attract the attention of the black-robed population of the saloon Des Pas 
Perdus. A young barrister, Massol by name, who had few clients, but 
who called the great pleaders by their Christian names, so that it might be 
supposed that he belonged to the aristocracy of the order, offered his ser- 
vices to the well-perfumed dowager. 

Asia explained in a tone of affected firmness, that she attended upon a 
summons issued by M. Camusot. 

“ Ah! in the affair Rubempre ?” 

“ Oh it is not me, it is my maid, a girl named Europa, who ran away 
when she saw my Suisse bringing in this bit of stamped paper.” 

And as Asia walked along with the young lawyer, she asked him at 
what o'clock M. Camusot was expected. 

“ The magistrates generally sit at ten,” was the answer. 

* It wants ten minutes yet,’ 
watch of great value. 

‘* What are these great walls?’ inquired the dowager. 

“ They belong to the Conciergerie,” answered the young barrister. 

“Ah! is that the Conciergerie where our poor queen was imprisoned? 
How I should like to see her dungeon?” 


observed the dowager, looking at a jewelled 
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“That is impossible, madame,” said the barrister as he gave his arm to 
the dowager, “ it requires a permission which is very seldom granted.” 

« And when the prisoners are brought out of the Conciergerie into the 
Palace of Justice, which way do they pass?” continued das dewegnits ae | 
should like to see this Lucien de Rubempré, of whom so much is said.” 

‘‘Walk this way, then, madame,” said the polite barrister, and the 
ushers allowed the lawyer and his dowager client to descend to the little 
se of gendarmes that is stationed at the head of the stairs which ascend 

m the Souriciere. 

The gendarmes were playing at cards, and the dowager listened to the 
terrible things which the young lawyer related to her of those who had 
passed that gate, she listened, indeed, for some time to these histories, 
with the deepest mterest, but refused to believe that the toilet of those 
who were condemned to death was performed behind the grating, till the 
brigadier of the gendarmes was obliged to give his additional testimony 
to the fact. And there she remained coquetting with the barrister and 
the brigadier till Jacques Colin was seen approaching the wicket supported 
by two gendarmes. 

“ You cannot remain here, madame,” said the brigadier, “the prisoner 
is not allowed to see or speak to any one. Here, madame, this door leads 
to the stairs.” 

“Thank you, thank you, sir!” exclaimed the persevering dowager in a 
voice that was sure to reach the ear of Jacques Colin, 

The abbé was at that moment being carried through the guard. 

“ Poor man!” said the dowager, “is that a criminal?” 

These words, although half-whispered to the advocate, were heard by 
every body, for a death-like silence prevailed. The abbé let a diminutive 
object fall out of his sleeve, and as he was being conveyed away, the dow- 
ager let her reticule fall at the spot to which it had rolled, and picked the 
two up together. 

“ Monsieur,” she then said, turning to the barrister, “ will you show 
me the way to M. Camusot ?” 

The barrister bowed acquiescence, and gave the baroness his arm up 
the gloomy staircase. Just as they had reached the top of the stairs, 
Asia exclaimed,— 

“Oh! my dog! oh! sir, my poor dog.” 

And she then threw herself like a mad person into the saloon des pas 
perdus, asking every one she met if they hhad seen her dog. Arrived at 
the head of a staircase she hurried down, crying out,— 

* There it is !” 

This staircase led, as Asia very well knew, to the court-yard called 
that of Harlay, passing through which she jumped at once into one of the 
hackney-coaches that ply upon the Quai Des Orfevres, ordering at the 
same time the driver to proceed to the Rue Neuve Saint Mare. 





VII.—FIRST LOVE. 


Wuite the coach rolled along the quays, Jacques Colin’s epistle, which 
had been obtained by the exercise of so much zeal and intelligence, was 
subjected to an immediate examination by Asia. It was written in a lan- 
guage which none but that lady herself could have understood. 
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“ Go,” it briefly intimated, “to the Duchess of Maufrigneuse, or to Ma- 
dame de Serizy’s, let one or the other see Lucien before his examination and 
let her give him the enclosed note. Go to Rastignac, and tell him to come 
to attest that the Abbé Carlos Herrera, does not in the slightest degree 
resemble the Jacques Colin who was arrested at Vauquer’s. Obtain, also, 
Dr. Bianchon’s attestation to the same effect.” 

Upon the inclosed paper it was written in good French “ Lucien avow 
nothing in reference to me. I must be for you the Abbe Carlos Herrara. 

“ Not only is it your justification, but forbear, and you have seven mil- 
lions and your honour saved.” 

When heia had read and made herself acquainted with these instructions 
she pulled the string and bade the coachman change his direction for that 
of the Hotel de Cadignan in the faubourg St. Honoré, where although 
she sent up her card as Madame de Saint Estéve, come — urgent 
matters in reference to M. Lucien de Rubempre, still the Duchess de 
Maufrigneuse made her wait an hour before she would receive her. When 
at length that lady did make her appearance, Asia explained the urgency 
of the case, and entreated her not to wait for her own carriage, but to get 
into the coach that was at the door without loss of time, and drive with 
her to Madame de Serizy’s, the only steps she asserted, by which misfor- 
tunes greater than the death of Lucien, himself, might be averted. 

*“ Go, then ! I follow you,” said the duchess, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“we must give courage to Leontine.” 

Notwithstanding the wondrous zeal and activity of this Dorina of 
risons, it struck three o’clock as, in company with the Duchess de Mau- 
rigueuse she arrived at Madame de Serizy’s, whose abode was in the 

Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. But there, luckily, they were not detained a 
moment. z 

“ Ah! my dear Diana!” exclaimed the countess, as she leaped like a 
fawn towards the duchess, “Iam dying with anxiety, what have you 
done?” and she burst into tears. 

‘‘ Come, Leontine,” said the duchess, “ there are occasions when women 
like ourselves must not weep but act.” 

Madame de Saint Estéve was, in the interval, examining the countess 
with a look that penetrated into her feelings with the rapidity with which 
the surgeon’s knife explores a wound. The confederate was satisfied that 
there was a real grief. 

* You love for the first time in your life,” said Madame de Saint 
Esteve, sententiously. 

Leontine turned to look at Asia, and recoiled involuntarily. 

The confederate might have passed for a dowager baroness in the 
palace of justice, but in the boudoir of the Countess de Serizy, she had 
the effect of a spot of cart-grease upon a robe of white satin. 

“* What is it, my dear Diana?” she inquired of the Duchess de Mau- 
frigneuse. 

“What should I bring you, but a woman devoted to Lucien, and ready 
to serve us,” replied the latter. 

“* Madame,” said the terrible Asia, “it is of no use looking like a dyin 
— If you wish to save him there is not a moment to lose. If M. 

amusot cross-examines him with a false bias, he may convert an inno- 

cent man into a guilty one, so if you have the power to get into the Con- 
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ciergerie, start at once and convey this paper to him. Then he will be 
set at liberty to-morrow, I promise it.” 

“ Oh!” said Madame de Maufrigneuse, “if it is only to prevent M. 
Camusot from cross-questioning Lucien, we can do that by writing two 
words to him, which we will send to the palace by your valet, Leon- 
tine ?” 

“ Step into my cabinet, then,” replied Madame de Serizy. 





VIII.——THE SOLICITOR GENERAL. 


At an early hour, but not till after he had breakfasted, M. Camusot 
started on foot, im consonance with the simplicity of manners usually 
adopted by Parisian magistrates, for the palace. As he was proceeding 
along the quays, revolving in his mind that Bibi-Lupin was sure to re- 
cognise the convict, and that he must make some show of professional zeal, 
were it only to satisfy the police, he stumbled apparently accidentally 
upon the Count de Grandville, the solicitor-general. 

“So you are going this morning to interrogate M. de Rubempré ?” 
said the high functionary, after the customary salutations. ‘“ Poor young 
man! I was very partial to him.” 

“There are many charges against him,” ventured M. Camusot. 

“ Yes, I have seen the memoranda of the police, but they come in 
main parts from a witness of infamous character. Lucien could have had 
no interest in that girl's death, for she gave him no end of money.” 

‘** Who do you think committed the crime?” inquired Camusot. 

“Oh! Sechies the servants,” observed the solicitor-general. 

“ Unfortunately,” continued the impracticable magistrate, “it was 
= in the usual manners of Jacques Colin, or the Spanish priest, as he 

esignates himself, to have seized the missing hundred and fifty thousand 
francs.” 

“ My dear Camusot, you beg the question. It is of the highest im- 
portance to determine whether or not the individual in question is or is 
not what he pretends to be, the Abbe Carlos Herrera ?” 

And M. de Grandville saluted the magistrate in the manner in which a 
superior does, when an answer is neither wished for nor expected. 

“ He, too, wants to save Lucien,”’ said M. Camusot to himself, as he 
entered the court of the Conciergerie. The head gaoler approached the 
magistrate, and communicated to him the abbot’s request to be first exa- 
mined, 

“It was my intention to interrogate him first,” replied M. Camusot, 
“ but not on account of his health. His sickness is simulated, but | shall 
pretend to believe in it, in order to understand my man more effec 
tually.” 

M. Camusot then ascended by the Souriciere from the Conciergerie 
into the palace. When he got to the top of the staircase, he met Bibi- 
Lupin, who was approaching by the saloon des pas perdus. 

“What already here ?” exclaimed the magistrate, “ you have been 
zealous ?” 

Bibi-Lupin was an old enemy of Jacques Colin. He had been his 
companion at the galleys, where he was jealous of the supremacy which 
the latter enjoyed with his fellow-priséners, and since Bibi-Lupin had 


: 
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ste, the profession of thief to that of thief-taker, Jacques had always 
been his most successful antagonist. He accordingly accepted the magis- 
trate’s doubtful expressions with a smile of tri 


IX.—MODERN TORTURE. 


Tue gendarmes carried the dying priest to a chair, which was so placed 
that while the light fell upon the back of the magistrate, it re to 
the latter every movement of the countenance of the accused person. 
The struggle of justice against crime is always a terrible one, scarcely a 
chance is left to the criminal. The magistrate and the accused are like 
two savages who observe one another to discover a weak point, and to 
avail themselves of it for a deadly purpose. 

“ What are your real names?” inquired M. Camusot of Jacques 
Colin. 

“ Don Carlos Herrera, canon of the royal chapter of Toledo, secret 
—- his majesty Ferdinando VII.” 
“‘ Have you any papers which attest to the truth of what you say ?’”” 
“ Yes, sir; my passport and a letter of his Catholic Majesty, autho- 


rising my mission. 

“ Do you still pretend to be dying ?” inquired the magistrate. ‘“ How 
is it that if you have suffered so much, you still live ?” 

* Are the courage of innocence and the strength of a man’s constitu- 
tion to be put on trial also ?” inquired the accused in a mild and resigned 
tone. 

“ Coquart!” said M. Camusot to his clerk, “ring for the surgeon. 
We shall be obliged to take off your coat,”’ he continued, addressing the 
accused ; “to proceed to the verification of the mark on your shoulder.” 

The accused asked if his judge would have the kindness to explain 
what that mark was, and why it should be sought for on the shoulder. 
This question was sinticipated. 

“ You are suspected of being Jacques Colin, a runaway convict!” ex- 
claimed the magistrate rapidly, at the same time that his eyes were fixed 
upon those of the accused with searching energy. Jacques Colin did not 
move a muscle, 

“ I, sir, a convict! May Heaven pardon you such an insult to the order 
to which I belong, to the church, and to the king, my master.” 

“ How was it that a person of your pretended sanctity was found in 
the house of the Baron de Nucingen’s mistress ?” 

“ Sir, I was induced to go there by some one who communicated to me 
intelligence that Mademoiselle Esther was about to destroy herself, only 
to betray me. I went to serve the young Lucien de Rubempré, and to 
prevent suicide ; but, unfortunately, a sudden attack of illness, which I 
attribute to poison, prevented me seeing or speaking to the young lady.” 

This allusion to what had been intimated by the solicitor-general stag- 
gered the magistrate. 

“ Can you confide to me the source of your affection for M. Lucien de 
Rubempré ?” 

“ Oh! must I tell that?” 


“It is in your interest and that of Lucien de Rubempré to tell 
thing you know.” 
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THE CRIMINAL INQUIRY. 


“ Well, then. He is my son.” 

And the prisoner fainted away. 

“Take no note of that,”” whispered the magistrate to the clerk. 

“You must take off his wig,” added the magistrate aloud to the 
clerk, who, having nothing to write, had gone to hold a vinaigrette to the 
abbé’s nose. The old convict heard this and shuddered with apprehen- 
sion, for he knew what an ignoble expression his physiognomy assumed 
without that indispensable addition to his costume. His head, indeed, 
deprived of that ornament was frightful to behold. The sight of it alone 
convinced M. Camusot that he was dealing with half a century of 
crimes. 

“ Monsieur Abbé,” said the judge, in the politest tone possible, ‘if 
you are really Don Carlos Herrera, you will excuse what I am obliged to 
do in the interests of justice and truth.” 

Jacques Colin guessed the snare that was being laid for him at the 
mere sound of the magistrate’s voice. M. Camusot expected to see a 
smile of hope illuminate his eye, but Jacques’s countenance never lost its 
original expression of noble grief and pious resignation. The magistrate 
was again at fault. 

“Lucien de Rubempré, your pretended son and your accomplice is 
arrested,” observed the judge, wishing to see what effect this intelligence 
would have upon the accused. 

“That is a sad misfortune,” replied the abbe, without the slightest 
emotion, “ for he is as innocent as myself.” 

The magistrate was only more disconcerted. The simplicity and ease 
of the accused had already almost counterbalanced all the bad effects 
which had been produced 4 the sight of his head. A criminal inquiry 
as thus conducted is a terrible drama. It is a kind of combat between 
the judge and the accused, as no spectators are allowed to be present, 
and the magistrate has for his auxiliaries the silence of walls and the in- 
corruptible indifference of his agents. 





X.—THE CONYVICT’S BRAND. 


At this moment the surgeon and his assistant came in. The accused 
was deprived in a few minutes of his coat, waistcoat, and shirt, displayipg- 
a trunk of Cyclopean power. It was the torso of the Farnese Hercules, 
without its colossal exaggeration. 

“What does nature destine men for, who are thus built?” said the 
doctor to M. Camusot. 

An usher now approached with his stick of office in hand, and struck 
several sharp and quick blows at the spot where the executioner usually 
branded the fatal letters. Seventeen holes were instantly rendered visible, 
but all capriciously distributed, no form of letters could be distin- 
guished, 

Carlos requested, in a dignified manner, that the same operation 
might be performed upon his back and upon the other arm. This was 

ne, and so many more cicatrices were discovered that the surgeon de- 
clared that the back had been lacerated and wounded to that degree that 
it was impossible to tell if the accused had eyer been branded or not. 

“ Sir,” said the accused, “I may well aoe back scarred for I have 
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been shot at from behind as a traitor to my country when I was only 
faithful to my king, by the constitutionalists, who left me for dead.” 

* You have been shot, and yet you live!” exclaimed Camusot. 

“ Some pious persons gave the soldiers a sum of money and they only 
hit me across the back. It is a fact, which his excellency the ambassa- 
dor can attest.” 

An usher stepped forward at this moment with a note from the pre- 
fect of police. M.Camusot perused it attentively while the accused was 
being dressed, the surgeon and assistants having retired. 

“ You have an aunt ?” he said, bluntly, to Jacques Colin. 

« An aunt !” echoed Don Carlos Herrera, surprised, “it is possible, 
for I am the unacknowledged child of the late Duke of Ossuna.” 

“ Bah !” said Camusot, ‘‘ you have your aunt Jacqueline Colin, dealer 
in the Temple, whom you placed near Mademoiselle Esther under the 
fantastical name of Asia. That aunt formerly entertained relations with 
@ chemist, who was condemned to death in the year IX. for the crime of 

isoning. She appeared as a witness on the trial. It was during this 
intimacy that she acquired a knowledge of Toxicology. It was to avail 

ourself of this knowledge that you placed her as cook with Mademoiselle 
ther.” 

*T never was in the presence of Mademoiselle Esther, nor do I know 
any thing of the persons you mention,” was all that Jacques Colin an- 
swered to the new details which had just arrived from the prefecture of 

olice. 
M. Camusot was playing with his pen, when an usher announced Bibi- 
Lupin. 

‘ Show him in,” said the magistrate. 

“Ah! is it you, Jacques Colin ?” exclaimed his old comrade, as he 
examined his eyes, forehead, and ears. ‘ It is undoubtedly him, M. 
Camusot,” he continued, turning to the magistrate ; “ Jacques has the 
cicatrice of a knife wound on the left arm, let it be bared.” 

Again was the accused stripped of his coat, and his shirt sleeve being 
turned up, Bibi Lupin showed the cicatrice. 

“Tt is a ball,” observed Don Carlos, “there are many more cicatrices.” 

“ Ah! that is his voice,” exclaimed Bibi Lupin. 

“Your certainty of identification is a mere inference,” observed the 
judge with a vexation so little dissembled that it did not escape Jacques 
Colin, who was so surprised at the exhibition of any sympathy on the 
part of his judge, that he fell into a state of apathy, so profound was the 
meditation in which he momentarily concentrated his thoughts to en- 
deavour to discover the cause. 

“Well,” said the magistrate, “this is enough for to-day, you shall be 
reconducted to the Conciergerie. 


XI.--TRIUMPH OF THE CONVICT. 


Burt before the accused could be removed an usher came in to announce 
that the ey of the house Quai Malaquais, where Lucien de Ru- 
bempré dwelt, had arrived with a communication of the highest impor- 
tance to that young man. The housekeeper was accordingly admitted. 
He was bearer of a letter which he said had arrived to the address of 
M. Lucien de Rubempre, marked outside Esther. M. Camusot examined 
the post-marks attentively. It appeared, from these marks, that the letter 
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must have been put into the post the very day of that young woman’s 
death, and what was the magistrate’s surprise on reading that letter 
written by one whom he considered to be the victim of a crime, when he 
found that it was not only full of expressions of the most ardent attach- 
ment for Lucien, but most explicitly announcing her intention to destro 
herself, that she might not be in the way of his marriage with Clotilde de 
Grandlieu. 

After a moment's reflection, the magistrate turned to the accused. 
“If it is in your power to show that not only you are not Jacques Colin, 
a run-away convict, but also that you are really what you represent your- 
self to be, Don Carlos Herrera, Canon of Toledo, and secret envoy of 
His Majesty Ferdinando VII., you shall be set at liberty, for the impar- 
tiality essential to my position, demands that I should tell you that I 
have just received a letter, written by the woman Esther Gobseck, in 
which she openly avows the intention of destroying herself.” 

“ Would you allow me,” said the abbot, with dignified simplicity, “ to 
read that letter? It is the proof of the innocence of my dear child. 
You need not fear any thing, since I am kept from communicating with 
any one.” 

“ But you shall no longer be so!” exclaimed the magistrate, delighted 
at being able to serve two great ladies and the solicitor-general without 
infringing his conscientiousness. ‘ You shall resume your former con- 
dition, and if you wish it, you shall appeal to your ambassador.” 

Thus saying, he held out the letter to the Abbé Carlos. 

“This is how he is beloved!” said the abbé, as he returned the 
epistle, his face bathed in tears. 

“Come,” said the magistrate, making a last effort to discover the 
truth, “ you cannot be Jacques Colin.” 

“ No, sir,” answered the abbée, and he advanced with an air of dignity 
towards his judge: “ Might I, sir, beg one favour of you? It is, that 
you will set Lucien at liberty, without his being interrogated.” 

“ My duty will not allow me to do so,” answered the magistrate. 

“You do not know,” said the abbé, “ that the young man is capable 
of destroying himself on finding himself innocently accused of a crime.” 

“Oh! as to that,” said M. Camusot, shrugging up his shoulders, 
“T have few apprehensions.” 

Struck with the request made to him, and which he compared in his 
own mind with that previously made by the accused to be the first inter- 
rogated, the magistrate was once more as mistrustful as ever. 

“ You have recovered your health very quickly,” said M. Camusot to 
the accused, as he was walking away like a Hercules. 

“ That letter, sir,” said the accused, turning round, as if scorched by a 
sudden flame, “ the proof of the innocence of one I loved so much, has 
given me new life.” 





XII.——DANGERS INCURRED BY THE INNOCENT. 


WirH a sentiment natural to a magistrate, who felt that what was 
asked of him was opposed to his duty, M. Camusot resolved upon carry- 
ing out the examination of Lucien. Even the service which he wished 
to render to other parties, weighed less with him than the desire that he 
experienced to know the truth. It was t two o’clock in the afternoon 
when M. Lucien de Rubempré was intgoduced, pale, and haggard, and 
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prostrated by despair. It is in the nature of a poet to prefer even 
ishment to aecusation. 

“ Reassure yourself, M. de Rubempré,” said M. Camusot; “you 
are in the presence of a magistrate who is anxious to repair the evil which 
justice may have involuntarily committed by your arrest. I believe 
you to be innocent, and you shall be set at liberty immediately. Here is 
the proof of your innocence, a letter from Mademoiselle Esther Gobseck. 
Read it!’ 

Lucien took the letter, read it, and burst into tears. 

“M. de Rubempre,” continued the judge, as soon as the young 
man had somewhat recovered himself, ‘‘ you were suspected of a compli- 
city in a crime which had no existence, and there is an end to that ques- 
tion; but a sum of seven hundred dnd fifty thousand francs has been 
subtracted from yourself as heir to the property. This is unfortunately 
a crime, but justice has reason to believe that the crime was effected b 
one who is much attached to you and for your benefit. Where did you 
first become acquainted with the Abbé Carlos Herrera?” 

“T met him on the highway, at a moment when I was going to dis- 
embarrass myself of life by a suicide.” 

« Did you ever hear him spoken of in your family, by your mother?” 

« No, never.” 

“Do you know who he is, then ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I learnt it too late. When the fatal secret was revealed to 
me, I was under a thousand obligations to him which I thought | had 
been indebted for to a respectable ecclesiastic.” 

“ You know then that he is not a priest, but a run-away convict of 
the name of Jaeques Colin ?” 

“ Jaeques Colin,” said Lucien, “ yes, that is his name.” 

“If Jaeques Colin denies his identity,” continued the judge, “ it is in 
your interest. But I asked if you knew who the man was in order to 
clear up another imposture of the same person. Are you aware that he 
pretends to be your father, in order to justify the extraordinary affection 
that he has shown you.” 

“He, my father! Oh, sir! did he say that? Oh, my poor mother !” and 
again the poet burst into tears. When he reeovered himself the magis- 
trate wished to continue the conversation, but Lucien remained in silent 
prostration of his faculties. He saw the precipice into which the magis- 
trate had drawn him, by his confidence as a in the eandour and 
sincerity of the man. He betrayed not only his benefactor, but also his 
accomplice, who himself had defended their position with the courage of 
a lion. Where in fact Jaeques Colin had saved every thing by his audacity, 
Lucien a clever man, had lost every thing by his sensibility and want of 

“Why indulge in such grief, M. de Rubempré?” said the magis- 
trate. “You are the rightful heir of Mademoiselle Esther, and the 
inheritance amounts to eight millions—if theseven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand franes that are missing can be accounted for,” continued M. 
Camusot, after a . 

This was the last blow for the guilty man. Had he only held his 
tongue for five minutes he had saved his accomplice, become rich himself, 
and in a condition to marry Mademoiselle de Grandlieu. 

“Ah, sir!” said Lucien, in the bitterness of his reflections, “it may 
well be called undergoing an interrogatory. Between the physical torture 
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of bygone times and the moral torture of the present day, I m 
shou F not know which to prefer.” 7 ec 

“ You have to sign the copy of your deposition,” merely observed the 

istrate. 

“ And am I then to be set at liberty ?”” inquired Lucien, in an ironical 
tone. 

‘Not yet,” answered M. Camusot, “to-morrow after you have been 
coleniel with Jaeques Colin, you will no doubt be set at liberty. In the 
meantime you shall not be sent to a cell, but shall have a better room, 
with every convenience that you may wish for.” 

‘“‘ What a contemptible criminal ?” said the judge, as the poet was 
being led away, to the clerk, “he thought he would save himself by 
giving up his accomplice.” 

“Why,” remarked M. Coquart, timidly, “ the convict is really the 
greater character of the two.” 


XIII.— A LAST RESOURCE, 


Tue triumph of the magistrate was, however, destined to be of brief 
duration. It was a quarter to four o’clock and Asia had nearly accom- 
lished her task. An usher entered to announce that the valet of 
Madame de Serizy wished to speak to the magistrate. Camusot made a 
sign to admit him. .The valet dressed like a master held out a note to 
M. Camusot, which he hastily read as follows : 


“ My dear M. Camusot.—You must not let M. de Rubempré undergo 
an examination; we bring you the proofs of his innocence, in order that 
he may be at once set at hberty, 

“TD. pe Maurrieneuse. L. pe Srrizy.” 


Camusot felt that he had committed an enormous fault in laying a 
snare for Lucien. 

“Is Madame de Serizy coming here then ?” he inquired of the valet. 

“They are putting the horses to,” was the answer. At the same 
moment an usher announced that the solicitor-general wished to see M. 
Camusot. M. de Grandville had been unwilling to leave the palace with- 
out hearing how the affairs of Lucien prospered. He was walking to 
and fro in the anxiety of doubt, muttering to himself, that Camusot must 
have committed some folly towards himself and his friend, M. de Serizy, 
when the worthy magistrate himself made his appearance in answer to 
the summons which he had received. 

“ Well, my dear Camusot, how did the affair go off?” 

“Badly enough, count; read, and judge yourself.” 

And so saying M Camusot held out to the Solicitor-general the written 
depositions. M. de Grandville took his glass and withdrew into a recess of 
the window. When he had concluded the perusal, he approached M. 
Camusot, and said to him, 

“You have done your duty,.and you have shown so much talent, that 
it would be a pity the country should ever be deprived of so clever a ma~ 
gistrate.” 

If M. de Grandville had said to Camusot, “ You will remain a magistrate 
all your life,” he could not have been more explicit, and M. Camusot 
trembled in every limb. At this moment the Count de Bauvan entered, 
leading by the hand Madame de Serizy./ 
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“ You here, madame !” exclaimed the solicitor-general, as he ran for 
his private arm-chair, “and at such a moment! Here, madame, is M, 
Camusot, he will explain all to you.” 

“ You received our letter, sir?” said the countess, as she turned round 
to the magistrate, evidently suffering from deep emotion. 

“ Alas! madame, I did, but it was too late.” 

“ How too late?” inquired the countess. 

“Madame,” interrupted the solicitor-general, “ M. Lucien is nei- 
ther guilty of robbery nor of poisoning, but M. Camusot has made 
him avow himself guilty of as great a crime, that of being know- 
ingly the companion and the pupil of a run-away convict. You had better, 
madame, read the depositions yourself,” added the solicitor-general, 
“ while I retire a few moments with Bauvan.” And as he went out he 
gave a look of intelligence which was not lost upon Madame de Serizy. 

‘Where are these depositions?” inquired the countess, in an uncon- 
cerned tone of M. Camusot when they were alone. The magistrate 
handed them over to the countess for her perusal, and at the same time 

laced her correspondence with Lucien in her hands. Madame de 
Serizy looked grateful for a moment, and then turning to the fire, began 
to burn these testimonials of her affection for the imprudent young man 
deliberately one after the other, till taking advantage of a moment when 
the magistrate’s attention was withdrawn, she committed the copy of the 
depositions, also, to the flames. 

The papers were not consumed, however, before M. Camusot perceived 
the desperate means to which the lady had had recourse to save her lover, 
and he was busy in endeavouring to rescue the fragments, amidst excla- 
mations of surprise and suffering united, when M. de Grandville and M. 
Bauvan re-entered the apartment. 

“What is the matter, M. Camusot?” said the solicitor-general, 
laughing. ‘ You will burn your fingers.” 

[| shall have to make a complaint against the countess,” replied the 
angry magistrate. 

“Ah!” exclaimed M. Bauvan, “ M. Camusot fought bravely against 
a lady whom no one can resist,—the honour of the gown is saved.” 

“* My dear friend,” said the anereny as he led Camusot into 
the recess of a window, “ go into your cabinet and write these depositions 
over again. To-morrow confront the Spanish diplomatist with Messieurs 
de Rastignac and Bianchon, who will testify that he is not our Jacques 
Colin. We shall have plenty of means of taking him again, when we 
can prosecute him on his own account. We cannot kill a minister and 
his wife, a duchess and Lucien for a theft of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, which theft is itself hypothetical, and certainly to the 
prejudice of the accused. As to Lucien, set him at liberty at once. That 
young man is a spotted orange, do not let it rot. Come, it will not take 
you half an hour, we will wait for you.” 

Camusot bowed, and went forth to write the depositions’ over again. 

“Come, my dear countess,” said the solicitor-general, “cheer up. This 
—_ affair will admit of arrangement. I hope you will take M. 
de Rubempré to dine with you this evening.” 


This information produced such a re-action upon the countess that she 
weet into tears. “Could you bring him here then?” she said, entreat- 
ingly. 
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“Yes; I will find an usher to conduct him, so that he may not be 
brought by the gendarmes.” 

“ How truly kind you are,”’ said the countess, with a depth of gratitude 
that lent enchantment to her voice. 





XIV.——-THE FATE OF LUCIEN, 


Wui te solicitors, magistrates, and pretty women were conspiring to 
save Lucien, the unfortunate young man himself was preparing in the 
solitude of his prison, to defeat the project of confronting him with 
Jacques Colin, the idea of which alone was insupportable, by self-destruc- 
tion. An idea in which he was strengthened by reading Esther’s letter, 
and thinking of the devotion of Romeo to Juliet. 

He asked for pen, ink, and paper, with which he wrote out his last 
will and testament. In this he bequeathed the large sums of money of 
which he had become the inheritor by the death of Esther, to the Abbe 
Carlos Herrera, to the Baron de Nucingen, and to the hospitals of Paris. 
He also left his sister and brother-in-law in Angouléme well provided 
for. He appointed M. de Serizy his executor, and finally requested to 
be buried by the side of Esther, and that a square tomb should be erected 
over them, the statues of each to be sculptured in white marble upon the 
cover, their heads resting on cushions and their hands raised heavenwards 
joined as in prayer. ‘This monument was to have no inscription. He 
next addressed a letter to M. de Serizy, intimating that having answered 
so fatally to M. Camusot’s questions, as notwithstanding his innocence, 
to implicate himself as the companion of a convict, he was determined 
not to survive such infamy as would thence accrue to him. A next letter 
was addressed to'the Abbé Carlos Herrera. In this he acknowledged that 
he had received nothing but kindness from the abbé, that he had betrayed 
him, and that he was resolved not to survive such ingratitude. The last 
document left by the prisoner was a declaration, in which he retracted all 
that he had saidto M. Camusot. He acknowledged that the Abbe Carlos 
had always been a father to him, and that he called himself his spiritual 
father, and that it was in that sense, that the abbé understood it. He 
also disavowed the identity of the said abbé with Jacques Colin the run- 
away convict. 

These things accomplished, the poet began to consider how he could 
earry his intentions into effect : and here a hundred difficulties presented 
themselves. There was a bed, a table, and a chair in the room, things 
which might be made to assist in a suicidal act without rendering it one 
of facility. Lucien had also a long black cravat, but to hang one’s self, 
it requires an object whereunto to attach the kerchief with a sufficient 
space also to be left between.the feet and the ground. The iron bars 
which protected the window were so far removed from the _yertical 
surface of the wall that they could not be used, but by further exam- 
ination Lucien found that the little window composed of small panes 
each enclosed in a leaden frame, opened in halves, and that when 
open the corner advanced to the angle of the wall. Placing the table 
beneath the window he was enabled to break a pane and pass his neck- 
cloth through the corner of the frame, after which he carefully adjusted 
it to his neck, leaving to his feet the task of kicking the table from 
beneath. f 
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CONCLUSION. 


At the moment that M. de Grandville was issuing out of his room 
in the Palace of Justice to accomplish the wishes of the Countess de 
Serizy, the goaler of the Conciergerie was in the act of hurrying to the 
solicitor-general’s apartment. The expression of his countenance was 
such, that M. de Grandville returned upon his steps. 

“ Sir,” he said, “there is a bundle of letters which came from a pri- 
soner whose sad fate brings me here.” 

‘*Can it be M. Lucien de Rubempré?” inquired the solicitor-gene- 
ral, much alarmed. 

“It is, sir. One of the watchers heard the noise of panes of glass 
breaking, he ran for the keys of M. Lucier’s cell, and only arrived in 
time to find the young man suspended to the window by his ueckcloth.” 

The shriek uttered by the Countess de Serizy at this intelligence was 
dreadful. Before the solicitor-general or M. de Bauvan could stop 
her, she rushed out of the room, and ran so fast, that the above- 
mentioned gentlemen and the gaoler, who had joined in the melanchol 
pursuit, did not come up with her till she had precipitated herself upon the 
wicket gate of the Conciergerie. 

“ Open! open !"" she exclaimed, in a voice that terrified the assistants. 
“1 am sent by the solicitor-general to save the dead !”’ and she shook 
the iron bars with supernatural energy. When the turnkeys saw the 
solicitor-general and the benliaiealek Reeth behind, they opened the 
first wicket just as the countess was fainting, and she was borne in by two 
gendarmes. She, however, soon recovered herself, crying out, “ Let me 
see him! Let me see Lucien, alive or dead.” 

‘* Let us carry her off,” said M. de Bauvan. 

** No, let us go to the cell where M. Lucienis,” said M. de Grandville. 

“ You are right,” added the gaoler, “she will certainly faint when 
she sees the young man, and she can be carried in that condition into 
a carriage.” 

The solicitor-general and M. de Bauvan supported the countess, 
while the former said to the gaoler, “ Send for my carriage, and mind, 
the utmost silence and discretion !” 

When the door of the cell was opened and the countess saw Lucien 
hanging up, straight and motionless, she made a rush towards him, as if 
to seize and to embrace him, but she only fell upon the stone floor, where 
she remained to all appearance lifeless. 

Five minutes afterwards she was being conveyed in the solicitor-gene- 
ral's carriage to her hétel, while M. de Bauvan went in search of a physi 
cian. 

: The next day the following paragraph appeared in the Gazette de Tri- 
unauz. 

“It has beén ascertained that the Demoiselle Esther committed suicide. 

“A well-proved alibi, not only attested the innocence of M. Lucien de 
Rubempré, but also caused his arrest to be the more regretted, as at the 
moment when the istrate was giving orders for his being set at 
Metts the going denis suddenly. 

i startling and tragical tale, founded, it is believed, on actual 
occurrences, and recently narrated by M. H. De Balzac, under the title 
of “ Une Instruction Criminelle.” 
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ON THE NEW POOR’S REMOVAL ACT. 


BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Unnappy land! to nameless ills a prey. 

Where money-power bears universal sway: 

A sateless avarice goads the toil and strife. 

And to amass—the one grand aim of life— 
Transcends ALL worth, meted by breadth of land, 
All greatness by the millions at command. 

Where how the most to grasp is “ to excel,” 

And emulation’s race how to “ thrive well;” 

In word, in spirit, every meaning fraught 

With the “ one power” that masters every thought— 
Language perverts—confounds and changes things 
And men for masters, nations made for kings, 
Proclaims the “ golden rule:” all government 

To raise new loans for those corruption spent, 

And frame its laws and imposts on the plan 

To spare the rich, the poor fleece all it can; 

Grant patents to raise millions on the road, 

State highwaymen who stop us, and reload! 

Spread manias, bubbles, panics, far and wide, 

And by the crash add to their wealth and pride; 
Share the world’s spoils with Mammon’s favourite few, 
Who twelve per cent. from twelve hours’ labour drew, 
And when men’s wages they esteem’d too high, 
Hired wives and babes to fill their place—and die. 
To aid the idle, throw the Atlas-weight 

On the toil’d masses to support their state— 

Of land and cotton lords the law supreme, 

Proved Heaven's last vial was no idle dream. 

Worse than Pandora’s ills through every land, 
Waked furies at the demon-league’s command, 
Where Jew and Christian bent th’ apostate knee 

To heathen gods, to wealth’s idolatry! 

The grand Corinthian columns pressing sore 

On millions of crush’d hearts soon topple o’er,— 
When man’s dread want is doom’d to scorn and shame 
In the lost land where million sterling’s fame 

And human nature’s rights—true source of power— 
Held cheap by the proud few who sport their hour. 
And this is “ merry England!” this the soil 

That grew staunch hearts —a peasantry to toil— 
War—freedom equal—yeomen bold who led— 

Races of England’s pride for ever fled ! 

The prey of lords and paupers, the extremes 

Of wealth and want, the land of Mammon’s dreams, 
A titled wealth-born caste, a pariah race 

The Danae in the golden shower’s embrace. 


Ye self-styled great! small revellers of the hour, 
With gilded wing and buzzing hum call’d power, 
Desporting in Life’s Summer beams! Grim Death 
Poising the dart that s:ays your fleeting breath, 
Why dally to secure tLe only boon 
That solaces ere your brief sands be run; 

The matchless joy that springs from others’ weal,— 
The God-like love for human woes to feel? 

Man’s destinies on you—your laws depend, 

And must he find a foe Heaven meant a friend? 
Spoilers not guardians, faithful to their trust, 
Spurning God’s will though children of the dust. 

Oh learn to see and know you es, and scan 
Your acts as others see ; feel dread ban, 
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That with a worse than demon-vengeance dare 

Bar heaven's free gifts—the earth's fruits, light, and air; 
Fire, raiment, refuge—e’en the toil that craves 

For life’s least pittance from the hoard it pays; 

And mad with famine stalks 'mid plenty’s plains 
Invoking judgment, heaping in its pains, 

Fresh coals of fire on your predestined heads, 

Who grudge the ox the straw its labour treads. 


Be just, love mercy, and more humbly walk 
In your offended maker’s sight, and talk 
Less loftily; nor in your mad carouse 
Insult the men your craven-hearts refuse 
To meet on equal terms—with equal laws, 
Live on their toil yet drink to their applause. 
Be just, or dread the doom by God assign’d 
To traitor-guardians, warn’d, yet wilful blind. 
For know that plague and famine mark the time 
When Heaven shall bring to judgment each state crime, 
More sure than that you deal upon the head 
Of the wrong’d poor your barbarous laws misled, 
Tempted and driven to madness hy the weight 
Of those hard imposts that adorn your state. 
And what your fame! what future trophies rise 
To tell your proud deeds memory to the skies. 
Who gave yon woods and waters joyous bounds, 
To barbarous sports, the reign of horse and hounds, 
Yon fertile plains, woods, vales, extending wide, 
Of birds and beasts and treasured game the pride? 
Where reptile-tribes all sacred made to gods, 
Of Momus forms take up their blest abodes? 
“ Baronial laws!” each game-adorer cries, 
“ Th’ accursed Norman race!” the poor replies; 
That from the conquest’s fatal hour have wrung 
The life-blood from each English heart it stung; 
Who raised the frowning horrors of yon pile, 
Bristling with steel where ranks of prisoners file, 
In crimes state-uniform before their chief 
Who drills the law more than reforms the thief ? 
Who through each least department of the state, 
Made military rule the people's fate? 
There the black “ unions” the poor’s death mutes stand, 
Their funeral trains far darkening o’er the land, 
Vast mansions of the mad in costly pride— 
Lost trades’ asylum next to suicide— 
Where victims of all ranks, age, business, dwell, 
The sport of laws that made their earth a hell. 
Laws of the rich! the same throughout the land, 
O’er earth’s bastilles still wave their demon-wand, 
Call prison discipline tocrown their sway, 
And make man’s thoughts, will, mind, all, all their prey 


And see where streaming thro’ the lurid air, 
Breathing strange horrors round night’s sable car, 
Bursts sudden forth the ruin-wrapping flame 
That brand's a nation’s brow with lasting shame, 
Proclaims vow'd vengeance on the oppressor’s head 
And fills her rulers with a secret 
That to far times in burning lines shall trace, 

A British Parliament's last, worst disgrace, 
Corrupt and venal, sway’d by low base art; 
Dismember’d and demoralised each part 

Of the state Y agvenrd poison’d every source 

Of labour’s life-springs, made a pauper corpse 

Of a bold try! denied their bread, 

Who for their country’s fortunes fought and bled. 
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ANGELINA. 
BY THE “UNLUCKY MAN.” 


THERE is a period of some eight or ten days in Autumn during which 
the Rhine is in its glory. I confess that at other times that river has but 
little interest for me. In Spring it is cold and bleak ; in Summer, wher- 
ever there is a little vegetation, it is as green as spinach, during part of the 
Autumn the fogs render it detestable, but for some ten days or a fortnight, 
about the end of October, the whole Rhine, from Bonn to Bingen, is 
really exquisite. 

Reader, take your place along side of me on the towing-path, under 
the new palace at Coblentz on the left bank of the Rhine, just where the 
tip stag from Pfaffendorf land their passengers ; it is now about half 
an hour before sunset; I can promise you the enjoyment of a vision 
which has often made me forget all my misfortunes for amoment. Alas! 
it was but for a moment, for that vision and its beauties are as evanescent 
as the rainbow. 

We are looking towards the north; that is, down the river. You see 
that just as the sun dips below the purple peaks of the Eifelgebirge he 
sends his last rays of farewell splendour to light up the rugged steeps of 
Ehrenbreitstein ; the full glow of evening radiance seems to shoot in a 
flood of liquid gold through the embouchure of the Moselle, and strike 
against the low bastion of the fortress that lies close down to the river near 
the gate leading to Vallendar. From this point, as from a focus, it 
breaks into a fan of gorgeous light, which mounts from cliff to cliff, and 
from tower to tower, till it reaches the very summit of the fortress, the en- 
tire of which is reflected in a body of light in the wave beneath. The 
light, losing its intensity by degrees, at length dies away altogether on 
the angle of the Pfaffendorfer Hohe, which reposes in cool grey shade. 
Meanwhile, observe how the eastern and southern sides of the fortress, 
and the shadows of the rocky cliffs, are charged with that purple ethereal 
vapour that artists endeavour to imitate ; but no artist ever id, or ever 
will, succeed in mixing on his palette, those glowing though delicate and 
pure tints of yellow, orange, violet, purple, and grey, with which the 
rock, the fortress, and the town of Ehrenbreitstein are clothed for a 
moment. 

But, alas, for earthly beauty and its frailty! In less time than has 
sufficed to read my brief and feeble description, the magic splendour of 
that vision has vanished, and the scene has faded into the dull and cold 
grey of night. I have had a double object in view in drawing my 
ee attention to Ehrenbreitstein at sunset. On the one hand its own 
surpassing beauty deserves notice, and, again, it becomes doubly inte- 
resting as the locality with which our story is connected. Its brief mo- 
ment, too, of glory and sudden extinction in a long night of darkness, are 
but too true emblems of the fate of one connected with it. 

In the little town of Ehrenbreitstein, in one of those narrow streets 
leading into the gorges of the ravine called the Miihlenthal, stands a tall, 
narrow house, in which, year after year, dyring the last nights of eve 
waning moon, the following apparition ylay be observed. As the clock of 
the church strikes the quarter before twelve, a tall, handsome young man, 
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wrapped in the folds of a capacious military cloak, and supporting his head 
with his left arm, may be seen to come out of a side-door on the first floor to 
the right-hand side of the stair-case ; he descends the flight of stairs slowly, 
and apparently with difficulty. Just as he reaches the last step he meets 
another man, who is much shorter, and very stoutly built. The latter 
seems employed in endeavouring to conceal with his right hand a bloody 
spot on his waistcoat. ‘The younger man asks in a tone expressive of 
great suffering, “ Wha‘ o'clock is it?” The man with the bloody waist- 
coat replies, “ Eternity !” Meanwhile a large black shaggy boar-hound 
lies outside the street-door, greedily gnawing a human skull that he holds 
between his fore-paws, and pricking up his ears from time to time, as if 
he acquired fresh scent from his bloody prey. Then a beautiful young 
woman comes hastily round the corner of the street, her dripping hair 
hanging in wild confusion over her shoulders, and a black cloak appa- 
rently saturated with water, clinging close to her delicately formed limbs. 
It is evident from her movements that she is anxious to avoid the thresh- 
old of the door guarded by the savage hound; but the unhappy young 
creature seems compelled to come down the street (for her tke oe 
must be renewed constantly) ; she casts a shy and timid glance at the 
well-known threshold, the monstrous dog immediately leaves off gnaw- 
ing the human skull, and the ghastly ball rolls down into the little river 
that flows by. The hell-hound starts up, and, with a single bound reaches 
the young woman, who has taken to flight. He attacks her furiously, 
throws her down, and seems to endeavour to tear her in pieces, as if that 
were possible. But this torment is doomed to be eternal, and the furious 
beast can never complete its work. Ten times is the unhappy young 
woman thrown down and worried by the dog. Again she nt wa on 
her limbs, and endeavours to fly, till at length, still pursued by the hell- 
hound, she disappears in the Rhine with a piteous ery. Such is the now 
almost forgotten legend ; here follows the too true story which gave rise 
to it. 

Herr Tobias N , who was clerk of the kitchen in the time of the 
Elector of Treves, Carl Caspar, had arrived at that highest of all culinary 
dignities, after having passed through all the intermediate offices, from 
scullion upwards. Early in this career of honour he had been made 
assistant to the cross old cook of the senior canon of the cathedral, whose 
name was Cratz, and under this artist he acquired a considerable increase 
of knowledge, and manifested so decided a talent for the noble science of 
cookery, that his master not only kindly assented to the wish he ex- 
pressed of undertaking a scientific journey, but furnished him with the 
necessary funds for the purpose. Tobias visited thus Luxemburg, Brus- 
sels, Paris, and the Hague, and practised in all those towns the art of 
cookery, and the different modes of serving up entertainments, and that 
with no small degree of éclat, and increase of reputation as an artist. 
Thus it happened that he returned to the service of his master the senior 
canon, who was also Bishop of Worms, a perfect professor of the noble 
science. No doubt if he had lived in Germany at the present day he 
would also have been called Herr Professor Tobias N . There were 
never such patrons of the fine arts as the great dignitaries of thé church. 
Musie, painting, sculpture, and cookery, have much to lament from the 
loss of such patrons as the Bishop of Worms. During the few years that 
intervened between Herr Tobias’s return and the death of his kind 
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master, he exercised his profession in such a manner as not only to secure 
for him the bishop’s favour, of which his will evinced the most ample 

f, but it also procured for him an excellent recommendation to the 
chef de cuisine of the Elector of Cologne, who then resided at Bonn, 
and who was also a munificent patron of cookery and the other fine arts. 
Tobias became thus first assistant, then palace cook, and, finally, body 
cook to Maximilian Henry, Elector of Cologne. 

But the wonderful fame of Tobias’s cookery became a thorn in the side 
of his rightful sovereign, the Elector of Treves, and Carl Caspar spared 
neither diplomatic negotiations nor munificent offers of salary, in fu om to 
win back to his fold the lost sheep. At length he succeeded by the offer 
of what in those times was considered an enormous salary—no less than 
600 rix-dollars per annum, several quarters of corn, and two butts of the 
best Hocheimer vintage. Herr Tobias could no longer resist so strong 
an appeal to his patriotism, and he returned to the service of his father- 
land and rightful sovereign, taking joyous possession of the post of clerk 
of the kitchen, which had been so richly endowed for him. From thence- 
forth he diligently cultivated his favourite science, occasionally surprising 
and delighting his master with newly-invented dishes, and becoming a 
man of great influence and no inconsiderable fortune. He purchased a 
house in the town of Ehrenbreitstein, and having by this time acquired a 
tolerable property, and reached his sixtieth year he thought it was high 
time to look out for a partner for the remainder of his life, who might 
also bring him a family to whom his wealth and influence would be trans- 
mitted. 

The difficulty was in the choice, for Herr Tobias, like other artists, was 
all for beauty, and even Coblentz itself, then celebrated for female loveli- 
ness, was obliged to yield the palm in this respect to Ehrenbreitstein. Herr 
Tobias, after having duly and maturely considered the merits of all the 
beauties of Ehrenbreitstein, at length fixed on the most beautiful of them 
all, Angelina, a girl of sixteen, the daughter of the chief butler of the 
court, who, being blessed with a much larger family than he knew how 
to provide for, willingly acceded to the sacrifice being consummated. 
Angelina was, therefore, decked with flowers, and led, bound with the 
chains of promises, threats and persuasions, to the Hymeneal altar, where 
her fate was to be sealed for ever. There was, as usual, no lack of envious 
people who made this hazardous proceeding on the part of Herr Tobias 
the theme of their mockery and derision, but Angelina had determined 
to silence all these prophets of evil by her exemplary behaviour. 

Never was a lovelier creature seen than this young girl; her figure was 
rather above, than below, the middle-size, and its symmetry and develop- 
ment almost more perfect than seemed possible at her age ; her tiny feet 
of the most delicate dimensions and form, her long taper fingers and 
beautifully moulded arms, were such as are seldom seen amongst her 
countrywomen; these, however, she inherited from her mother, who was a 
foreigner, and a woman of extraordinary beauty. But Angelina’s face, oh, 
what a vision of calm loveliness ! what an intensity and power of affection 
welled up from the depths of those soft, dark grey eyes, although it was 
stilled, unawakened. Those long and drooping lashes seemed to impart a 
shade of melancholy softness to her expression, which, oo otf enou 
harmonised well with a smile of quiet playfulness, that ed about 
the angles of her mouth ; those long afid beautiful tresses, how well was 
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their dark brown hue relieved by the pure tints of her snowy bust. This 
lovely girl, or rather young woman, had all the appearance of belonging 
to a rank in society much above that in which she had been brought up. 
There was a fineness, a sort of chiselled beauty about her nose and mace, 
such as is in general only observable in those who are of old and high 
lineage, it has often struck me that the organs destined to convey to the 
mind the impressions of external objects, partook of the character of the 
sensations habitually presented to them, and even, as in the case of the 
mouth, of the very meaning of the words uttered by it. This is not mere 
fancy, it must be so, as how should we otherwise judge of character by 
expression, if this were not the ease ? ; 

Such was Angelina,—how shall I attempt to paint her husband. Herr 
Tobias was as much below the middle height of his sex as his wife exceeded 
that of hers; his shoulders were of an unnatural breadth, and rounded 
from the constant habit of stooping over his saucepans ; his head seemed 
to be attached, immediately, and without the intervention of a neck, not 
as‘ is usual, to his shoulders, but to the middle of his breast-bone ; his 
hands and feet, more especially the latter, were extraordinary for their 
size and deformity, his heels projecting nearly as much behind as the re- 
mainder of the foot before. The general expression of this man’s face 
was, however, by no means disagreeable, in despite of a nose which had 
somewhat the shape and colour of a small mulberry, and eyes only re- 
markable for their extreme smallness and circularity ; despite, I say, of 
these unfavourable features, he had almost a pleasant look, especially when 
he caught a glance of his young wife, for he never seemed to dare to look 
directly at her ; on such occasions his whole countenance would brighten 
up for a moment with an expression that seemed to say, ‘‘ How happy I am 
to be near such an angel?” If, however, one came to watch him, or to 
fix his eye for a moment, a scowl of unutterably savage expression might 
be observed to flit across his face, and disappear again in his usual vacant 
stare. 

The clerk of the kitchen might have been very happy in his marriage, 
if he had appeared wholly to forget the peculiar position in which a hus- 
band of sixty is placed vis-a-vis to a wife of sixteen, and that if he could 
not be exactly a suitable companion, he might at least be a kind and 
attentive friend ; but the man’s whole heart was wrapped up in the court- 
kitchen, and, day or night, he thought of nothing but the mysteries of 
his craft. He was disposed to be kind in his manner to Angelina, at 
least he tried to be so, although, occasionally, traces of his scullery educa- 
tion were too prominent; he spared uo expense in gratifying bss very 
moderate taste for dress and trinkets, but beyond this he took no interest 
in her—how could he, indeed? his whole heart was in the elector’s 
kitchen. Poor Angelina had lost the cheerful society of her father’s 
home, without receiving an equivalent in her husband’s ; her fine clothes 
and trinkets soon ceased to give her pleasure, and she ‘began to feel a 
void in her existence. The feeling of indifference, at first hardly per- 
ceptible, became by degrees an intolerable burden, and her health began 
to sink under it. The doctors were consulted, the cause of the complaint 
was evident, the remedy equally clear—change of air and scene. Ange- 
lina went with a married female friend, a few years older than herself, to 


a neighbouring watering-place, where her faded roses soon began to 
bioom more brilliantly than ever. 
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At this watering-place there was the usual crowd of invalids and idlers 
that is still to be found at all German baths; the former class, consisting 
chiefly of persons of both sexes, worn out with the self-indulgence of the 

vious Winter, now endeavouring, by early rising, abstinence, and the 
use of the waters, to acquire a fresh stock of strength, to be squandered 
away in the contemplated dissipations of the ensuing season. With 
such people as these, Angelina could feel no sympathy; she and her 
friend, therefore, lived in the greatest seclusion, although her beauty and 
interesting manner attracted universal attention from the male, and cor- 
responding envy amongst the female fashionable idiers of the place. 
Poor Angelina had passed from the tranquil dreams of a pure childhood, 
to the solitary musings of a heart suffering under a wound, the exact 
nature of which she herself did not know ; she only felt the consciousness 
of a want and the perception of a void in her existence, without being 
able to determine exactly in what it consisted. Thus was passed the 
greater portion of the time destined for her stay at the watering-place. 
I must now proceed to bring a new actor on the stage. ‘This was Lieu- 
tenant von Rosenheim, a young man of some twenty-six years old, an 
officer in the service of the Elector of Treves. He had commenced his 
career as a cadet at the battle of St. Gothard, where he fought like a hero 
at Diinnewald’s side. That bloody day which procured for his Mentor the 
baton of a field-marshal, had had no other result for the cadet than several 
severe wounds, and the promise of a lieutenanecy, which he did not how- 
ever receive for some years afterwards. In those days the small princes 
of the German empire were all compelled to furnish contingents to the 
imperial army, which, just at that moment, was employed on the banks of 
the Danube in defending the bulwarks of Christendom against Turkish 
invasion. Rosenheim had distinguished himself more than once in com- 
bat with the infidels; his lofty forehead, well bronzed by Pannonia’s sun, 
bore a broad sear, which the sabre of a spahi had imprinted on it. This, 
and the remains of frequent fevers caught amongst the swamps of the 
Drave and Lower Danube, were the only fruits of his second campaigns. 
It was for the purpose of repairing the damages done to his constitution 
that Rosenheim had resorted to the same watering-place where we 
left Angelina. The malady under which he laboured was, however, 
more what the Germans call a “ Gemiiths Krankheit’’ than any positive 
bodily disease. He was rather ill at ease than sick, his spirits had been 
broken by professional disappointment, aggravated by the lowering in- 
fluence of the climate : above all, he had been disappointed in love, in an 
early and deep affection which still occupied his entire heart, and although 
he had long since been compelled to confess that his passion was hopeless, 
still the image of the person who had inspired it was ever before him. 
That feeling has since been well described by a poet, whom it is the fashion 
of the writers of the cockney school of the present day to deride, and who 
says,— 


She was a form of life and light, 
That sun became a part of sight, 

And rose wherever | turn’d mine eye, 
The morning star of memory. 


Of a bitter and painful ur indeed, but.of one to which he still 


clung as to the only thing worth living for.y” In this frame of body and 
mind it will not seem extraordinary that Rosenheim should have shunned 
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the society of the idlers around him. _He was, therefore, but seldom to 
be seen on the crowded promenade, or the more frequented walks, and it 
thus happened that in his solitary rambles he occasionally met Angelina 
and her companion, who, like himself, equally shunned the noisy society 
of the . 

Wholly pre-occupied with his own sad thoughts, Rosenheim at first 
scarcely bestowed a passing glance on the two young women ; indeed, he 
had never fo to meet them directly face to face. At length this 
did occur—well had it been that it had not. It can never be too strongly 
impressed on the minds of young people that the Evil One is always on 
the watch, and endeavours to pervert to our ruin even the purest and 
holiest feelings of our nature, as was the case in this instance. Great 
was Rosenheim’s astonishment at the first sight of Angelina ; he fancied 
that his long lost and lamented love once more stood before him, so great 
was the accidental resemblance which Angelina bore to her. Wholly 
losing his presence of mind, he uttered a faint exclamation, and was on 
the point of rushing up to her to seize her hand, when, alarmed at his 
extraordinary behaviour, the young woman drew back timidly, and Rosen- 
heim, recollecting himself, muttered a confused apology about having 
made a mistake, or something to that effect ; then, saluting the two young 
women, he hurried wildly onwards. He was, however, so overcome b 
agitation, that very soon, unable to proceed further, he threw himself on 
a rustic bench, and, burying his head in his hands, endeavoured to collect 
his scattered senses. Long and painful was the struggle that followed ; 
he had not till that moment been aware how deeply rooted in his heart 
was that unfortunate affection against which he had so long strugeiet, 
and that he had almost persuaded himself had been by this time e 
by the united agency of time, change of scene, and wounded pride. 

Although deeply ashamed of his weakness, he, however, still found 
himself unable to struggle against those feelings of tenderness and affec- 
tion that he had so long cherished. But what had Angelina to do with 
all this ? She had been but the unconscious cause of awakening these 
most painful and so long dormant feelings, and therefore became identi- 
fied with them ; and thus, as the feelings of wounded pride, or still un- 
subdued tenderness, alternated in his breast, Rosenheim determined on 
avoiding’ her presence, or was weak enough to persuade himself that there 
could be no harm in occasionally seeking her society. 

“ Whoever she may be,” he said to himself, “I can never look on her 
but as on the portrait of another person, and there can be no danger in 
that ; for as to a love affair, that is past and gone for ever with me.” 

It is thus that we are ever ready to deceive ourselves, and to rush blind- 
fold into those snares that are spread on all sides around us. There can 
be no greater or more dangerous delusion than to suppose that human 
affection and earthly love can ever be, even in their purest form, free from 
a large alloy of the sinfulness of our natures. 

But to return to our story. Rosenheim hurried back to his lodging 
after this occurrence in a most unpleasant state of mind ; nor did he 
trust himself to leave it for two entire days. At length, on the third 
morning, he ventured out with a sage determination to avoid Angelina, 
and think no more of the whole affair. But almost the first object that 
met his view after leaving his own door was Angelina and her companion 
seated in a carriage, and on the point of departure. In despite of all 
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his good resolutions, his first feeling was one of regret at her departure; 
and as they drove past him he could not refrain from saluting the two 

ng women, and, according to custom, wishing them “a prosperous 
journey.” When they were out of sight, he turned round with a heavy 
sigh, and murmured, half aloud, “ Well, after all | am glad she is gone. 
I neither know her name nor where she lives, and I shall take good care 
not to inquire. We shall probably never meet again, and so much the 
better.” 

It was soon remarked amongst the visitors of the place, that the young 
Lieutenant von Rosenheim, who used to mope about alone, had all of a 
sudden taken it into his head to mix with the other guests, and even the 
ladies, who had hitherto set him down as a regular woman-hater, were 
obliged to confess that he was an agreeable person. Rosenheim felt 
conscious that a change had taken place in his inner man, although he 
could by no means account for it. His stay at the baths was now nearly 
at an end, as his leave of absence had almost expired, and he therefore 
made preparations for joining his regiment, then quartered at Ehren- 
breitstein; for this purpose he had some time previously written to a 
brother officer, quartered at Coblentz, to procure a lodging for him; and 
about ten days after Angelina’s departure, he received a letter from his 
friend, to say that he had engaged a very nice apartment for him; “ In 
addition to other advantages, you will have,” said he, “the prettiest 
Hausfrau in the town.” On reading this passage, Rosenheim muttered 
to himself, “ What a bore it is that my comrades can talk and think of 
nothing but pretty women ; if they had gone through as much as I have, 
they would care less about the fair sex.” 

A week afterwards, Rosenheim arrived at Ehrenbreitstein. The reader 
will have probably anticipated what actually turned out to be the case, 
that the lodging taken for him by his friend was in the house of Ange- 
lina’s husband. One or two days, however, elapsed before he was aware 
who the pretty landlady was, about whom his comrades talked so much. 
At length, the etiquette of the country rendered it necessary for him to 
pay a visit ; and great was his surprise to find himself thus again brought 
into contact with Angelina. He might have easily remarked, too, t 
her surprise and embarrassment were no less than his own; that is, if 
he had been capable of paying attention to what was passing around him, 
but his own agitation was too great to permit this. After a very brief 
visit, he took his leave, more interested by Angelina’s appearance and 
manners, than he would confess to himself, and his thoughts in that state 
of moral confusion, which made him, like Lara, 

Half mistake for fate the acts of will. 
For some weeks Rosenheim’s military duties occupied nearly all his time, 
during that period he had but seldom seen Angelina, and then only for a 
moment en passant ; he by degrees became accustomed to her presence, 
and fell into a state of fatal security. Old Tobias was an amateur in 
wines, and, like all Rhinelanders, liked quantity nearly as much as 
quality. One of his reasons for letting the lodgings in his house to a 
military man was, that he fancied he could reckon on a lieutenant living 
m the house with. him, furnishing him with a never-failing boon-com- 
panion. In this respect he was, however, disappointed, for Rosenheim 
was not a bottle-hero; and even had he begh, Angelina’s presence would 


® 
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probably have restrained him. Notwithstanding this, the old man 
seemed to like his new lodger, who was quiet and orderly. 

Things went on thus for a time. Rosenhein feeling a growing interest 
in Angelina, and endeavouring to avoid her as much as possible ; while 
the young woman, on her part, seemed happier than she had been since 
her marriage. At length Rosenhein was taken suddenly and dangerously 
ill with fever. A sick officer left to the care of a soldier servant has 
but a poor chance of his life in such an illness as this. The medical man 
who attended, and who felt a special interest in his recovery, well aware 
of this, requested Angelina to look after the sick man occasionally, and 
her husband being equally anxious about his lodger, Angelina thus be- 
came Rosenheim’s nurse. 

Why go through the history of that illness ? it is enough to say that 
during that illness and the lous reconvalescence which followed, that 
infinite care and attention none but a woman knows how to bestow, pro- 
duced the strongest feeling of gratitude in Rosenheim, while the no less 
dangerous sentiment of pity took up its abode in the breast of Angelina. 
Our best feelings and affections are evil in themselves. Declarations 
of love were soon offered and listened to with a rapture that almost 
silenced the secret fears of both parties, and that at length conquered that 
still small voice that makes itself so distinctly heard when we are on the 
brink of a precipice. The lovers were but too soon a fallen and guilty pair. 

Herr Tobias discovered his wife’s infidelity much sooner than husbands 
usually do, and his fury knew no bounds; he took a polite opportunity to 
get his dangerous guest out of the house, and then peremptorily forbade 
him any further ingress to it. This interdict was probably of no avail, 
and furious jealousy took possession of the clerk of the hisdhen. By de- 
grees the secret got abroad, and the prophets of evil veiled their delight 
at seeing their predictions fulfilled under expressions of sympathy and 
compassion for the injured husband. If Herr Tobias’s anger seemed at 
any time to lack fresh fuel for its support, it is said to have been abun- 
dantly supplied to him by the biting witticisms of the officials of the 
palace. When these mockers perceived how deep the wound was, they 
redoubled their efforts to increase it and keep it raw. Every movement; 
ay, every thought of the lovers, was spied out and immediately reported to 
the wretched husband, who still continued to love his wife after his own 
coarse fashion. He employed remonstrances, still more severe restrictions 
on her liberty, and even blows, but in vain, for the many hours of the 
day during which the jealous husband was obliged to be absent on duty, 
gave the lovers free and uninterrupted opportunities of meeting both at 
home and abroad. 

At length a dreadful idea sprang up in the revengeful soul of the 
clerk of the kitchen. He resisted it at first, but like all suggestions of 
the Evil One, it grew and gathered strength the more he brooded over it. 
After a time he could no longer resist the temptation, and he proceeded 
to carry his plan into execution, in pursuance of which he borrowed from 
the elector's oral the most savage boar-hound in the whole pack, 
telling the huntsman that he had taken a particular fancy to the brute. 

He spent a fortnight in endeavouring to gain the affection of his pre- 
tended favourite, which he at length accomplished, by treating it to all 
the best bits in the elector’s kitchen. Having accustomed the savage 
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animal to him, he told the people in the kitchen one evening late, that as 
he was going a short journey next morning, and would take the dog with 
him, he was obliged to leave the palace, and go home earlier than usual 
in order to make He mignon: 

He left the palace, accompanied by the hound, and the moon not hav- 
ing yet risen, under cover of the darkness he arrived, unobserved, at his 
own house. He was not expected there so soon, but Rosenheim was 
nevertheless preparing to take his departure. He and Angelina were 
talking together in a low tone of voice, and Herr Tobias could overhear 
the following dialogue : 

“But how is this all to end? I cannot much longer endure this 
hopeless agony, it will drive me out of my senses. Angelina, you do 
not, and you cannot know what | suffer for your sake.” 

‘‘And have I made no sacrifices for you, Rosenheim? Have I not 
broken my vows before God ? Disgraced myself and my husband? and 
—but you don’t love me any longer, or you could not speak thus to 
me!” 

“Dearest Angelina, do not be unjust to me. If I loved you less I 
should not be so unhappy as I am; but let us not reproach one another; 
I feel a strange foreboding, as if some still greater evil were impending 
over us. Be persuaded by me, while it is yet possible ; let us fly for ever 
from this country; I am ready to sacrifice for you my profession, my rank, 
every thing in the world. I count it all as nothing if you only continue 
to love me, and that we can live for one another. But the dark thoughts 
that daily assail me are dreadful; sometimes I feel tempted to waylay 
your husband and shoot him, at other mements I can scarcely refrain 
from putting an end to my own existence. Deliver me from this horrible 
state of suffering, which even your love for me scarcely renders sup- 
portable. Fly with me to-morrow, dearest Angelina; do not refuse 


>? 


me! 

“Oh, pardon me, Rosenheim! I know that you love me, and I—not 
death itself shall part us—my heart was dead until it met yours; you 
have given it life; but do not leave me yet for a little while, I will do 
as you desire to-morrow, and leave this. I, too, have a sort of foolish 
feeling, that we shall never meet again. Rosenheim, you will never de- 
sert me—I know you would not. How dark it is to-night !” 

‘Hush! did you not near a noise? I must go; farewell till to-mor- 
row. What o'elock is it, Angelina ?” 

“ T will write what o’clock it is in your false heart,” said Tobias, push- 
ing open the door, and making a desperate lunge with a huge kitchen- 
knife at Rosenheim’s heart, but the blow was warded off by the thick- 
folds of the military cloak, and drawing his sword, Pals, Be ran it 
through the heart of the furious cook. The sword remained sticking in 


his body as he fell, and at this moment the savage boar-hound rushed 
into the room. 

“Seize him !” gasped out the dying man with his last breath; and the 
well-trained hound caught the disarmed officer by the throat, and brought 
him to the ground. 

Whilst the dog was tearing and mangling the corpse of Rosenheim, 
the cries of oe nae a of the unhappy woman alarmed the whole neigh- 


bourhood ; the house was quickly surroundedy’and the dreadful scene of 
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slaughter regularly besieged by a crowd of spectators, of whom a few 
exhibited sympathy towards — others, and the greater number, 
mere curiosity. In that very night of the year 1670, the precise date is 
nowhere given, an order was issued to imprison the unfortunate young 
creature who had been the cause of this double murder. A long inquiry 
into the circumstances of the crime followed: this was at first conducted 
by the grand-marshal of the tom ure _ several oe 
judges, but the process was subsequen anded over to the supreme 
‘ivi tribunal at Coblentz. This latter ecm finding the evidence incom- 
plete, and as Angelina refused to give any explanation on certain points, 
they ordered that she should be submitted to the question. For this pur- 
she was given in charge to a corporal, with instructions to conduct 
er across the Rhine to the prison at Ehrenbreitstein, where the instru- 
ments of torture were kept. 
This co l, as it happened, had belonged to the company of Rosen- 
heim, and had fought at his side throughout the whole of the last cam- 
aign. He remembered with gratitude the many kindnesses he had received 
rom him; and besides this, the inherent gallantry of a soldier made him 
shrink with horror from the idea of handing over to the rack this frail and 
delicate, once so happy, but now so unhappy young creature. When 
Angelina was once in boat, and they had pushed off from the shore, 
he took off the heavy irons with which her hands and feet were loaded; and 
scarcely had he done so, when with one spring she cleared the low side of 
the boat, and immediately disappeared beneath the waves. Her corpse 
was never found again, nor were the fetters which the corporal threw into 
the river to conceal his breach of duty. In despite, however of this pre- 
caution, the compassionate poor fellow was Rapsatet and afterwards 
flogged to death. The huntsman escaped with the loss of his office—a 
slight punishment considering that the dog he had lent was never found 
again. And lastly, Rosenheim’s mangled corpse was buried in secret, 


followed only by a few soldiers. 








THE RUINED CITIES OF AMERICA, 


(SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED RUINS.—NO, V1.) 


By Nicnoxias Micnen., Ese. 
AUTHOR OF “ THE EVENTFUL EPOCH.” 


Eerrt! the world’s great nurse, we break the spell 
That binds us to thy ruins—fare thee well ! 
To roam far lands thy children haply gave 
To pomp and power, we cross the western wave; 
where their footprints startle still the eye, 
And grandeur’s wrecks in green oblivion lie ; 
For not ’mid wastes where springs nor flower nor blade, 
There ruins rise from woods of deepest shade ; 
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_ * The Nautilus, which in calm weather, uses its 
is found in the Mediterranean, especially the Adfiatic Gulf. 
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Shrines clothed with moss, and pyramids with trees, 
Where brooklets gush, and fragrance loads the breeze ; 
Cities that cover vales and mountain heights, 

Eternal stillness o'er their mouldering sites, 

Their history lost, no record of their fame, 

Without a dweller and without a name! 


Swift glides the bark along the mid-land sea, 
The sails all set, the pennon floating free. 
Brighter than Orient gems on princely brow, 

The billows break in diamonds round her prow. 
The land-born breeze wafts sweetly o'er the wave, 
Scents from the wood, and music from the cave. 
Capes, crown’d with tower or convent, rising near, 
Glass their dark forms within that mirror clear; 
And far off isles, in long perspective giv’n, 

Seem halfon ocean's breast, and half in heav’n, 
Like blest Mohammed’s corpse about to rise, 
Upheld by angels stooping from the skies. 

The elements seem lulled to peace and joy, 

As ne’er again man’s works they could destroy. 
The dolphin sports, and fearless of the gale, 

The Nautilus expands his tiny sail,* 

Woos the bright beam, and skims the level main, 
The happy rover of that liquid plain, 

And feels a pride as seated on a throne, 

Sun, breeze, and ocean, made for him alone. 


Malta is pass’d, and northward far we view, 
Staining with sable lines heaven's tender blue, 
Dun wreaths of smoke o’er A’tna’s summit curl’d— 
Mount that hath burn’d since man possess'd the world! 
Blow fresh, thou gale! or ne’er the bark may glide 
Through Calpe’s strait, and breast the coming tide. 
Spain’s rock and Afric’s hills, as on we sweep, 
Grow less and less, and fade along the deep. 
Ah! many a sun must drive his fiery car 
Down the blue vault, ere western shores afar 
Greet the tired sense—the long, long straining eye 
Resting on nought but boundless wave and sky. 
Yet more that scene may teach the musing heart, 
Than nature's loveliest lendoce es can impart. 
In those vast depths unsearch’d, unpierced, unknown, 
Type of Himself, th’ Eternal’s power is shown ; 
hether from eastern waves the sun upsprings, 
With flaming forehead, and on rosy wings, 
Climbs, like a god, the sapphire-vaulted height, 
Till shines the sea, one plain of living light ; 
While drowsy airs the glassy billgws sweep, 
Just curl their tops, or kiss them into sleep ; 
Or whether wakes the demon of the storm, 
And clouds on clouds the changing heavens deform, 
While the stirr’d waves, like mountains, fall and rise, 
And lightnings write in fire along the skies, 
The strong-ribb’d bark bow'd down like sapling spray, 
Or toss’d, a feather, on her foaming way; 


utifully coloured fins as sails, 
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Still, in all nature’s moods, the dark or bright, 

Her ruling God is present to our sight, 

Smiles in the stilly sunshine’s warm repose, 
Breathes in soft airs, in heaven’s arch’d glory glows, 
Walks on the storm, and looks the lightning’s flash, 
Speaks in the thunder’s long-resounding crash, 
One infinite, one all-pervading soul, i 
That form'd, preserves, and will sustain the whole. 


The seas are pass’d Columbus plough’d of yore, 
A track, he deem'd, no pilot traced before ; 
And gales blow fragrance from those Indian isles, ; 
Where Luxury dwells, and bright-eyed Pleasure smiles : 
Yet spite of fruits that bloom, and flowers that wave, 
There fell Disease in mockery digs her grave. 
Across the gulf tall vessels steer their way, 
Or court the breezes down Honduras Bay; 
Like clouds of snow the restless sea-bird flocks 
Skim the blue surge or settle on the rocks ; 
‘The white man’s axe in yon deep forest sounds, 
\'p the green steep the buskin’d hunter bounds. 
Peace smiles on Yucatan, and Autamn throws 
O’er wood and waste her richness and repose : 
The trees’ deep brown, the lemon’s amber hue, 
The bloomy grape that never culture knew, 
The golden gourd, the sugar-dropping cane, 
Th’ untrodden wildwood, and the boundless plain- 
Such are the sights this lonely land displays, 
That soothe the spirit while they charm the gaze. 














World! wrongly called the New—this land was old 
When first the Spaniard came in search of gold; 
Age after age its shadowy wings had spread, 

And man was born and gather’d to the dead ; 
Cities arose, ruled, dwindled to decay, 

Empires were formed, then darkly swept away ; 
Race follow’d race, like cloud-shades o'er the field, 
The stranger still to strangers doom’d to yield ; 
The last great line that sway'd those hills and waves, 
Like Israel, wandered long ’mid wilds and caves, 
Then settling in their Canaan, cities rear'd, 

Fair science woo'd, a milder god revered, 

Till to invading Europe bow’d their pride, 

And pomp, art, power, with Montezuma died.* 


The dense wild wood that hid the royal seat, 
The lofty palms that choked the winding street, 


* When the Spaniards arrived in that part of America called Anahuac (now 
Mexico), the reigning race, the Aztecs, had only been in possession of the country 
about three centuries. “We know,” said King Montezuma to Cortez, “by our 
books that we are not natives, but strangers who come from a great distance.”— 
The wanderings of this extraordinary people, the Aztecs, from the tract of land 
north of the Gulf of California, southward, conquering other tribes, and building 
cities on their way, until they settled on the table-land of Mexico, extended, accord- 
ing to their annals, over a period of some hundreds of years. Previously to their 
arrival, the country appears to have been occupied successively by four distinct 
races, of which the Tolteck, the earliest on record, was the most famous. 
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THE RUINED CITIES OF AMERICA. 


Man’s hand hath fell’d, and now in day’s fair light 
Uxmal’s grand ruins burst upon the sight.* 

City! whose date whose founders are unknown, 
Gracing the wild, mysterious and alone, 
Unchronicled thy name on history’s page, 

No legend left our fancies to engage, 

Viewing the scene we task the busv brain, 

And who thy builders were demand in vain. 

The painted snakes that gleam on yonder wall, 
The Hivites’ worship haply might recall, 

When driven by Israel from their father-land, 
They steer’d the seas and sought some western strand.+ 
That house, where burn'd the sacred fire, may tell 
Of eastern climes were Magi wove their spell : 
While the tall pyramid with temple crown’d, 

And seclptevh Berane with flowing girdles bound, 
Speak of the Nile{—vain dreams! the mind is lost, 
And on a shoreless sea of fancies toss'd. 


Yet Uxmal’s rnins no dark aspect wear, 
Beauty and Grace with Time are struggling there; 
The terraced palace rears its front of white, 
Its smooth stone floors, broad courts are bathed in light.§ 
Flowers deck the pyramid’s high mouldering side, 
On many a wall the aloe lifts its pride; 
Fluttering in air, or glittering on some tomb, 
The “bird of monarclis” spreads its purple plume.|| 
So sadly sweet, so silently serene, 
The shades of ancients well might haunt the scene, 
Or elves by moonlight hold their revels here, 
Play with the beams, and drink the violet’s tear, 
Dance round the rose, or climb the lily’s stem, 
Deeming that shadowy city built for them. 


* The ruins which bear the name of Uxmal are the most striking and the best 
preserved of any yet discovered in Yucatan. The forest which had grown over 
the lost city has been partly cleared away, and when Stephens visited the spot, the 
buildings presented a beautiful and imposing appearance. 

+t On the walls of the inner court in the building called the Nuns’ House, are 
traced two immense serpents, The Hivites derived their name from the worship 
of the serpent, and when expelled by Joshua from Canaan, a tradition exists that 
they proceeded west up the Mediterranean. ’ 

t On the largest Uxmal pyramid, which is one hundred feet high, the summit 
being reached by as many steps, there is a stone naos or chapel. The west side of 
this building exhibits figures of men carved in stone ; their heads are covered by 
casques, while ear-ornaments and girdles give them a striking resemblance to the 
figures on the tombs of the kings of Egypt at Thebes.-——Vide Norman and Stephens’ s 
Travels. 

§ The palace, called by the Indians casa del Gobernador, the Governor's house, is 
the most magnificent of all the Uxmal remains. It is built of stene and elevated 
on a terrace, with a facade above two hundred feet long, richly ornamented with 
figures and hieroglyphics. ’ 

| The Quezale of South, America has been styled the “bird of monarchs,” its 
beautiful plumage being used only by royalty.—Vide Humboldt. 
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A QUEST AFTER QUIET. 
BY RUSSELL GRAHAM, ESQ. 


“Is there such a desideratum in London, as a quiet street,—a metro- 
politan Araby the happy,—where a man may collect his thoughts, and 
smoke his cigar undisturbed by the tumult of the modern Babel? We 
despair of finding it: for years have we wandered from quarter to quarter, 
vacillating (for the sake of the parks) between Pimlico and Piccadilly, 
now inclining to a suite of rooms in Charlotte-place, now about to pitch 
our bachelor tent in Berkeley-street ; but a week’s sojourn in each was 
sufficient for us; nor has Jermyn, or Ebury-street, proved more con. 
genial. We have tried the attic-ground in the neighbourhood of the 
Museum to as little purpose; and have known every furnished lodging 
from Russell-square to the Edgeware-road, only to discover that the dis- 
cord of organ-boys and street-barter had preceded us. Where, then, is 
one to turn, unless, indeed, it be to the suburbs ?” 

‘“‘ Why, there would be the very place for you!” exclaimed the doctor, 
letting my wrist slip from between his fingers. ‘* You are a little over- 
worked—nervous excitement—nothing more ; a quiet situation, fresh air, 
and exercise, will set you all to rights again in no time.” 

“ But where, my dear sir,” I repeated, ‘‘ where is this peaceful Tusculum 
to be discovered ?” 

“ Notting-hill, for instance,” suggested the doctor. 

“With no end of omnibuses and carriages passing, and street-cries in 
the interstices of these sounds.” 

“Or Kensington ?” 

*“ Just as bad: with a barracks close at hand, and bugle-calls, and a 
brass-band in addition.” 

“* Well, then, say Hampstead.” 

“‘ My good sir, it appears to me we go further, and fare worse ; fancy 
waking with a railway-whistle in one’s ear, and being kept so, by the 
lowing and bleating of thirsty cattle, which, having arrived at Liverpool 
from Ireland or Wales, are transferred by rail to the station, and driven 
thence to Smithfield, suffering (for the sake of a wretched economy) all 
the tortures of intense thirst ; these sounds, and the consciousness of their 
cause, would excite me to the last degree, and provoke a morbid feeling 
indescribable.” 

“T have it!” cried my friend: “aspot free from all the annoyances 
you have named,—and since circumstances will not admit of your leaving 
town altogether, the very place for you,—no omnibuses—no barracks— 
no railway !” 

We regarded the doctor with admiration. 

‘* Islington !” he exclaimed. - “ Islington is the ; you have but to 
turn down at the cross, to the vicinity of the Catholic chapel (I forget 
the name of the street), but the canal appears before you, and there are 
nothing but private streets, and peaceful terraces—quiet everywhere— 
all the bustle of city life, even the fag-ends of it which usually penetrate 
to the suburbs, and render their vaunted rest a nonentity—all shut out— 
lost sound of—try it—go there !” 
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Alas! we have; but though omnibuses do not rumble past the houses— 
nor the racket of a railway—or bugle-notes, from the practise-end of a 
barrack-yard, blown against the wind, harass our tympanum, smaller 
dissonances, so frequent, numerous, and irritating, as to amount in the 
aggregate to even a less endurable evil, exist; a final proof that, in 
London and its suburbs, there is no such thing as peace to be had: judge 
for me,—it is half-past four, p.m., the girl-harpist, the boy-fiddler, milk- 
women, and muffin-men, the purveyors of Yarmouth bloaters, water- 
cresses, perriwinkles, and other (it would seem) tea-table luxuries, have 
all been playing, crying, rapping, and ringing, on both sides of the way, 
for the last half hour; and this is what is called a quiet street! nN. 
sooner has the day dawned, most certainly before your eyes are opened, 
for the dreadful dissonance awakes you, ‘* New milk, fresh from the cow!” 
is sounded under your bed-room window, and for a while silences the 
plaintive intimation of the sweep (who always appears to me to cry, 
“weep!”) as he shuffles along the cold, damp pavement, in his thread- 
bare garments, with his soot-bag draping his shoulder, and (since the 
explosion of the brush and scraper) his rayed wand in his hand. Now 
booms out the bell of the Catholic chapel, tolling to matins; the most 
funereal sounding bell (by the way) we ever heard; then comes your 
water-cresses, and dried haddocks, and bloaters; in fact, the bill of fare 
of the previous evening, only that “rolls, all hot’ take the place of 
crumpets; hardly have these appliances for breakfasting passed away, 
before the cries of fish-men and coster-mongers, the voices of ballad- 
singers and beggars, the raven-like enunciation of “ Old clothes !” the 
shriller nuisance of ‘‘ Knives to grind!’ succeed each other in rapid sue- 
cession ; or with a dolorous discordancy, not to be imagined, resound at 
one and the same time, through the whole length of the falsely described 
quiet street, and only subside at noon, when the shouts of the children, 
just let loose from school, and the laughter and chatter of all the nursery- 
maids in the district, walking their infant-charges to and fro the sunny 
side of the street (my side of it), fill up the pauses of sound till the after- 
noon-exereises of the street-musicians, &c., begin. Nor are the poetically 
described peaceful hours of evening a sound less noisy ; desperate organ- 
boys striving, at the eleventh hour, to make up the deficiency in their 
day’s receipts, penetrate these retired districts, and make a last experi- 
ment of the Polka and Cellarius, in extracting the loose half-pence from 
areas and second floors; while vocalists, players on the cornet-i-piston, 
and other itinerant performers, successively take up a osition, till the 
bawling of the beer-boy announces supper-time, when these sounds gra- 
dually cease, and a calm, broken only by the passing of an occasional 
cab, or an accidental rap ensues. From this period, till the small hours 
of the morning, is the only one out of the twenty-four, during which my 
doctor’s recommendation of the locality can fairly be said to belong to it. 
With these return the young men lodgers, destitute of latch-keys, who, 
after the closing of concert-rooms and theatres, have been “making a 
night of it ;” and by the time one has coniposed himself, after the con- 
cussion of door-knocks, and the letting down of sashes, consequent on 
their arrival, your young man-lodger has generally this duty to perform 
for himself, the milk-men and the sweeps are yearly ready to commence 
their avocations. 
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AMOS'S “GRAND OYER OF POISONING.”* 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, A.M. 


Tue short period of European history which included the latter years of 
the sixteenth and the earlier years of the seventeenth centuries, is marked by 
a number of dark crimes, which seem to present to the historian nothing but 
inexplicable mysteries. Kings appear to have fallen into a state of unprin- 
cipled imbecility, and the world was misgoverned by the intrigues of favourites, 
who were alternately raised to the summit of power and plunged into destruc- 
tion with fearful rapidity. The true details of their tragedies were carefully 
suppressed, and false accounts, manufactured by their enemies, were given to 
the public; and the most important documents for their history have long 
been destroyed. But much is preserved in the less public archives of nations 
and of individuals, which may still be brought together to throw light on the 
secret history of the palace and the dungeon. It is by these helps that M. 
Mignet has traced, with so much success, the eventful story of Antonio Perez ; 
and in the volume now under our hands, Mr. Amos has gathered together and 
illustrated almost every scrap of documentary evidence now to be found re- 
lating to a history which has many points of resemblance to that of the Spanish 
minister and favourite of Philip Il.—we mean that of Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somerset. 

It is hardly necessary to state, that the Robert Carr we mean was the first 
favourite of King James I. His unbounded influence rested upon no other 
merit than that of a “comely personage” and a good taste in dress; and the 
king's fondness for him was openly shown in a very undigoified manner—he 
“would lean on his arm, pinch his cheek, smooth his ruffled garment, and, 
when directing discourse to others, nevertheless gaze on him.” ‘These are the 
words of a nobleman who was in constant attendance at James’s court. The 
favourite had been living for some time in a state of adultery with the beautiful, 
but dissolute wife of the young Earl of Essex (in after-life distinguished as the 
Parliamentarian leader), when the king pressed with indecent eagerness a 
judgment of divorce between the countess and her husband, and on St. Ste- 
phen’s day (December 26), 1613, he gave the lady to his minion at the altar, 
and the marriage was celebrated by the court with unusual splendour. Carr, 
previously created Viscount Rochester, was now elevated to the rank of Earl 
of Somerset. : 

The various circumstances connected with this marriage are better passed 
over in silence. The private history of the court of James I. is very imper- 
fectly known, and the bw revelations that have been made, are calculated to 
convince us that “ ignorance is bliss.” One circumstance, however, must be 
told, as being in the sequel the foundation of events still more extraordinary. 
Sir Thomas Overbury, who is known by literary compositions of some merit, 
was almost as much the favourite of Carr in the earlier period of his fortunes 
as Carr was of the king; and, although represented in the common published 
accounts as a man of honourable character, there appears to be not wanting 
grounds for suspecting that he was a fit companion for the monarch and his 
favourite. It appears from documents afterwards brought forward, “that Sir 

T. Overbury exercised for several years the extraordinary vocation of imparting 
ideas and language to the Earl of Somerset, as to a puppet, who, by means of 
his secret suggestions, moved the inclinations of .King James which way he 
would, governed councils, and fascinated the beauties of the court ; and that 
he crowned his various achievements by writing love-letters in his patron’s 
name, through which Lady Essex was led to indulge a guilty passion.” Yet, 
strangely enough, this man, when his patron resolved to marry his mistress, 
and was supported in that resolution by the open approval and encouragement 
of his sovereign, is represented as putting himself forwards indiscreetly to 
oppose the marriage, and as then drawing upon himself the hatred of the 
favourite and his new countess. It was determined by some means or other 


* The Grand Oyer of Poisoning: the Trial of the Earl of Somerset for the 
Poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower of London. By Andrew Amos, 
Esq. Svo. London, Bentley. 1846. 
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to get Overbury out of the way; the king, at the instigation (as it is said) 
of Somerset and the Earl of Northampton, offered to send him ambassador to 
Russia, and when (also, it is said, at Somerset’s suggestion) he refused the em- 
ployment, James, in a fit of anger, ordered him to be committed close prisoner 
to the Tower. ‘There Overbury lingered in a sickly state of body till the 15th 
of October, 1613, when he died. 

For a while after the marriage, the king’s attachment to the Earl of Somerset 
seemed to increase from day to day, and honours and riches were showered 
thick upon him; but at length it was perceived that James began to be tired 
of his favourite, and his enemies seized the opportunity to conspire his ruin, 
Among these the Archbishop of Canterbury, Abbot, with whom Somerset had 
quarrelled, was one of the most active, and he has left us an account of the 
way in which these intrigues were carried on. 

“We could have no way so good,” says the archbishop, “to effectuate that 
which was the common desire, as to bring in another in his room; one nail, as 
the proverb is, being to be driven out by another, It was now observed, that 
the king began to cast his eye upon George Villiers. who was then cup-bearer, 
and seemed a modest and courteous youth. But King James had a fashion, 
that he would never admit any to nearness about himself, but such a one as 
the queen should commend to him, and make some suit in that bebalf; in 
order that, if the queen afterwards, being ill-treated, should complain of this 
dear one, he might make his answer, ‘ lt is come of yourself, for you were the 
party that commended him unto me.’ Our old master took delight in things 
of this nature.” 

The queen hated Somerset, and, after a good deal of communication and 
intriguing, she consented to act the part required ; and Villiers was appointed 
a gentleman of the chamber, in spite of the opposition of the old favourite, 
who was made to feel more and more that he was losing favour with the king, 
Still the king continued outwardly to show him the same attention as before, 
and even increased his honours, by which he was lulled into security, while a 
deep plot was laid for his final overthrow, in which James, daily more attached 
to the new object, appears to have concurred. 

All who looked forward for advancement through the new favourite, were 
zealous in persecuting the old one ; and among these were Sir Ralph Winwood, 
one of the secretaries of state and a creature of Villiers, and Sir Francis 
Bacon, to whom Villiers held out the prospect of the Chancellorship of Eng- 
land. The first of these got up the accusation on which Somerset was tried, 
and the second was employed to conduct the prosecution. It was stated that 
Sir Thomas Overbury had been poisoned in the Tower by agents of the 
Countess and Earl of Somerset, that lis body had been hastily and privately 
buried without having been shown even to his friends, and that Somerset's power 
over the king had been used to hush up and conceal the crime. Several inferior 
agents were committed to prison, and by the king’s order a warrant was made 
out to arrest the Earl of Somerset, which is said to have been executed after 
he left the king’s presence at Royston. In the last scene of this court drama, 
the king exhibited the most heartless duplicity. The following account is 
given by an eye-witness, Sir Anthony Weldon :— 

“The king with this took his farewell for a time of London, and was accom- 
panied with Somerset to Royston, where no sooner he brougl.t him, but the 
earl instantly took his leave, little imagining what viper lay among the herbs. 
Nor must I forget to let you know how perfect the king was in the art of 
dissimulation, or, to give it his own phrase, king-craft. The Earle of Somerset 
never parted from him with more seeming affection than at this time, when he 
knew Somerset should never see him more; and had you seen that seeming 
affection (as the author himselfe did), you would rather have believed he was in 
his rising than setting. The earle when he kissed his hand, the king hung 
about his neck, slabbering his cheeks, saying, 

“* For God’s sake, when shall I see theegagaine? On my soule, I shall 
neither eat nor sleep until you come again.’ 1 

“ The earle told him on Monday (this beifig on the Friday), 
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“* For God's sake, let me,’ said the king; ‘shall I, shall I?’ then lolled 
about his neck. ‘ Then, for God's sake, give thy lady this kiss for me.’ 

“In the same manner at the stayres’ head, at the middle of the stayres, and 
at the stayres’ foot. The earl was not in his coach when the king used these 
very words (in the hearing of four servants, of whom one was Somerset’s great 
creature, and of the bed-chamber, who reported it instantly to the author of 
this history), ‘ [ shall never see his face more.” ’ 

The minor actors in the tragedy were first brought to trial. The object 
kept in view from the beginning appears to have been to bring forwards as 
little evidence as possible, but to use every means of inducing the various per- 
sons accused to confess themselves guilty. Although, at first, some of them 
obstinately denied any knowledge of the crime imputed to them, they all ended 
by confessing whatever was required, influenced either by fear or hope, and 
were then conducted to the gallows. ‘The Countess of Somerset was brought 
to a trial on the 24th of May, 1616, and at once pleaded guilty, under the 
evident impression that this plea was to merit a pardon. This had, no doubt, 
been arranged beforehand. There remained nothing now but to condemn the 
earl, whose trial was fixed for the day following, the 25th of May; but he, it 
appears, was more difficult to deal with than the other prisoners. 

The letters of Bacon, whose conduct throughout these trials was, to say the 
least, most unmanly, show us that the king looked forward to the trial of 
Somerset with the greatest uneasiness, and that every effort was made to in- 
duce him to admit the justice of the prosecution, even by the promise of the 
king’s pardon. Bacon writes to Sir George Villiers, on the 2nd of May, 
“That same little charm, which may be secretly infused into Somerset's ear 
some few hours before his trial, was excellently well thought of by his majesty, 
and I do approve it both for matter and time; only, if it seem good to his 
majesty. .... I could wish it were made a little stronger, by giving him 
some hopes that his majesty will be good to his lady and child, &c. . . . For 
the person that should deliver this message, I am not so wellseen in the region 
of his friends, as to be able to make choice of a particular ; my lord-treasurer, 
the Lord Knollys, or any of bis nearest friends, should not be trusted with it, 
for they may go too far, and perhaps work contrary to his majesty’s ends. 
Those which occur to me, are my Lord Hay, my Lord Burleigh, of England I 
mean, and Sir Robert Carre.” On the 5th of May, Bacon writes to Villiers, 
after stating his opinion that the ‘resuscitation of Somerset's fortune” would 
be impolitic : “ But vet the glimmering of that which the king hath done to 
others, by way of talk to him, cannot hurt, as I conceive; but I would not 
have that part of the message as from the king, but added by the messenger, 
as from himself. . . . The time I wish to be the Tuesday, being the even of 
his lady’s arraignment ; for, as his majesty first conceived, I would not have it 
stay in his stomach too long, lest it sour in the digestion.” He was, in fact, 
to be taken by surprise, and not left time for calm reflection. Several other 
letters and papers of Bacon contain similar intimations ; and it appears from 
one, that while the countess and her husband were kept perfectly in the 
secret as to what course the other was pursuing, or what evidence existed 
against the other, they were still played off against each other. Bacon says, 
on the 10th of May, “It is thought that at the day of her trial the lady will 
confess the indictment ; which, if she do, no evidence ought to be given. But 
because it shall not be a dumb show, and for his majesty’s honour in so solemn 
an assembly, | purpose to make a declaration of the proceedings of this great 
work of justice, from the beginning to the end, wherein, nevertheless, I will be 
careful no ways to prevent or discover the evidence, of the next day. In this 
my lord chancellor and I have likewise used a point of providence ; for I did 
forecast, that if in that narrative, by the connection of things, any thing should 
be spoken that should show him guilty, she might break forth into passionate pro- 
testations for his clearing ; which, though it may be justly made light of, yet it 
is better avoided. Therefore, my lord-chancellor and I have devised, that 
upon the entrance into that declaration she shall, in respect of her weakness, and 
not to add further affliction, be withdrawn.” In a paper of questions for the 
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management of the earl’s trial, in Bacon’s handwriting, it is suggested, “ Whe- 
ther, if my Lord of Somerset should break'forth into any speech of taxing the 
king, he be not presently by the lord-steward to be interrupted and silenced ; 
and, if he persist, he be not to be told, that if he take that course, he is to be 
withdrawn, and evidence to be given in his absence?” It must be observed, that 
there is no intimation that Somerset had ever threatened to save himself by 
accusing the king, so that the fear on that head must have arisen from some 
great misgivings on the part of the latter. 

Sir George Moore had been appointed lieutenant of the Tower when Somer- 
set was committed, and in his family have been preserved the autograph letters 
which the king addressed to him during the preparations for the trial.* From 
these, we see how anxiously James was acting in the views expressed in the 
above extracts from Bacon’s letters. In the first of the king’s letters, dated on 
the 9th of May, James says to Sir George Moore, “ As the only confidence I 
had in your honesty made me, without the knowledge of any, put you in that 
place of trust which you now possess, so must I now use your trust and secrecy 
in a thing greatly concerning my honour and service ;” and he then desires him 
to admit, in the greatest secrecy, to his prisoner, a private messenger who was to 
persuade him to confess. On the 13th of May, the king writes again, “ Al- 
though I fear that the last message | sent to your unfortunate prisoner shall 
not take the effect that I wish it should, yet I cannot leave off to use all means 
possible to move him to do that which is both most honourable for me, and 
his own best. You shall therefore give him assurance in my name, that if he 
will yet before his trial confess clearly unto the commissioners his guiltiness of 
this fact, I will not only perform what I promised by my last messenger, both 
towards him and his wife, but I will enlarge it...... . Assure him that I 
protest, upon my honour, my end in this is for his and his wife’s good ; you 
will do well likewise, of yourself to cast out unto him, that you fear his wife 
shall plead weakly for his mnocency, and that you find the commissioners have, 
you know not how, some secret assurance that, in the end, she will confess of 
dim; but this must only be as from yourself, and therefore you must not let 
him know that I have writtento you... . . if he remain obstinate, | desire 
not that you should trouble me with an answer, for it is to no end, and no news 
is better than evil news.” In another letter, undated, the king speaks in the 
same strain, and adds, “ It is easy to be seen that he would threaten me, with 
laying an aspersion upon me of being in some sort accessory to his crime ;” and 
ina fourth, which appears to have been written early on the morning of the 
trial, James gives some curious directions what should be done with the earl, in 
case he refused to go to the trial. It appears that Somerset did not believe 
that the king would allow him to be brought to a public trial. 

These letters to Sir George Moore furnish a striking confirmation of Sir A, 
Weldon’s narrative of what took place on the eve of the trial, which will be best 
given in his own words. 

“And now, for the last act, enters Somerset himselfe on the stage, who 
(being told, as the manner is, by the lieutenant, that he must provyde to goe 
next day to his tryal) did absolutely refuse it, and said they should carry him 
in his bed; that the king had assured him he should not come to any tryal, 
neither durst the king bring him to tryal. This was in an high strain, and in 
a language not well understood by Sir George Moore (then lieutenant in 
Elwaies his room), that made Moore quiver and shake; and however he was 
accounted a wise man; yet he was neare at his wits’ end. Yet away goes 
Moore to Greenewich, as late as it was (being twelve at night) ; bounseth at 
the back stayres as if mad, to whom came Jo. Loveston, one of the grooms, out 
of his bed, inquires the reason of that distemper at so late a season. Moore 
tells him he must speak with the king. Loveston replyes, ‘ He is quiet,’ (which, 
in the Scottish dialect, is fast asleep). Moore says, ‘ You must awake him.’ 
Moore was called in (the chamber left to the king and Moore). He tells the 
king those passages, and desired to be directedy the king, for he was gone 


ae They are now at Losely, in Surrey, and Were printed in “Kemp's Losely 
apers,” ' 
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beyond his owne reason, to heare such bold and undutiful expressions from a 
faulty subject against a just soveraigne. The king falls into a passion of tears ; 
‘On my soule, Moore, | wot not whatto do! Thou arta wise man; help me 
in this great strait, and thou shalt finde thou dost it for a thankful master, 
with other sad expressions. Moore leaves the king in that passion, but assures 
him he will prove the utmost of his wit to serve his majesty; and was really 
rewarded with a suit, worth to him 1500/ (although Annandale, his great 
friend, did cheat him of one half; so was there falsehood in friendship.) Sir 
George Moore returns to Somerset about three next morning of that day he 
was to come to triall, enters Somerset's chamber, tells him he had been with 
the king, found him a most affectionate master unto him, and full of grace in 
his intentions towards him: ‘ But,’ said he, * to satisfie justice, you must ap- 
peare, although returne instantly againe, without any further proceedings, only 
you shall know your enemies and their malice, though they shall have no power 
over you. With this trick of wit he allayed his fury, and got him quietly, 
about eight in the morning, to the hall; yet feared his former bold language 
might revert againe, and being brouglit by this trick into the toile, might have 
more enraged him to fly out into some strange discovery ; for prevention 
where of he had two servants placed on each side of him with a cloak on their 
arms, giving them withall a peremptory order, if that Somerset did any way fly 
out on the king, they should instantly hood-wink him with that cloak, take him 
violently from the bar, and carry him away; for which he would secure them 
from avy danger, and they should not want also a bountiful reward. But the 
earle, finding himselfe over-reached, recollected a better temper, and went on 
calmly in his tryall, where he held the company untill seven at night. But 
who had seen the king's restlesse motion all that day, sending to every boat he 
saw landing at the bridge, cursing all that came without tidings, would have 
easily judged all was not right, and there had been some grounds for his feares 
of Somerset’s boldnesse ; but at last one bringing him word he was condemned, 
and the passages, all'was quiet. This is the very relation from Moore's owne 
mouth, and this told verbatim, in Wanstead Parke, to two gentlemen (of which 
the author was one), who were both left by him to their own freedome, with- 
out engaging them, even in those times of high distemperatures, unto a faith- 
ful secresie in concealing it, yet, though he failed in his wisdome, they failed 
not in that worth inherent in every noble spirit, never speaking of it tll after 
the king’s death.” 

Somerset's trial was, in every respect, a mere mockery of justice. He was 
tried, not by his peers in parliament, but by a select number of peers chosen 
for the occasion, who were his personal enemies or creatures of the court. 
His judges again urged him to plead guilty, intimating that his wife had made 
a confession that implicated him, and holding out the prospect of a full pardon 
as the reward of his confession. When he still insisted upon his innocence, 
they brought against him no witnesses, but merely adduced as evidence the 
confessions of the persons who had already been hanged, and who had never 
been confronted with the man they accused. (n the contrary, one gentleman, 
Sir John Lidcot, no friend of Somerset's, having presumed on the scaffold 
to ask Weston, who it was pretended had delivered the poison, whether he 
had poisoned Overbury or not, was thrown into the Tower and treated harslily. 
Late in the afternoon, the earl began an able and eloquent defence, in which 
he explained away or denied every circumstance adduced to show that he knew 
of the murder, and he insisted that his assertions ought to have greater weight 
with the court than those of condemned felons, proved by their own confes- 
sions to be persons of base character, and whom he had no opportunity of 
cross-examining. The peers found him guilty. 

When we look even at the report of Somerset’s trial, which was published to 
the world by those who were far from being friends to him, we are struck with 
the unsatisfactory character of the evidence upon which he was condemned. 
But our astonishment is increased when we read the original depositions of the 
pretended agents, many of which are fortunately preserved in the State Paper 
Office, and are now, for the first time, published by Mr. Amos. We there 
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find these witnesses, in statements drawn from them, it would appear, by the 
most unworthy means, contradicting one another, and contradicting themselves, 
so much so that these papers would lead us almost necessarily to the conclu- 
sion that there was no poisoning at all, They are mostly in the handwriting 
of Coke, who conducted the examinations of the persons accused, and are co- 
vered with notes and erasures by Bacon, who conducted, under the immediate 
direction of the king, the prosecution ; and we discover from these notes, and 
from a comparison of the extracts read in court at the trial, that Bacon not 
only suppressed carefully every thing that would tell in favour of the Earl of 
Somerset, but that he altered phrases and falsified the original in order to make 
a direct accusation of what in that original was little better than a supposition, 

It is clear from the original depositions, that Sir Thomas Overbury was 
either not poisoned, or that he must have been poisoned by the king’s own 
physician, who constantly attended upon him in the Tower. This is a very 
important circumstance, and was entirely concealed from the public. In fact, 
during the whole course of proceedings in this strange affair, no attempt was 
made to prove that Overbury did die of poison, but that was taken as an ac- 
knowledged fact. The king and the public prosecutors seem to have acted on 
the mere personal conviction that such was the case. The king's physician, 
Mayerne, who, as we have seen, had attended on the deceased, and prescribed 
constantly for him, was not examined at all, nor were any medical men brought 
forward to give an opinion on the cause which had produced death. It is 
proved, by the depositions in the State Paper Office, that an inquest was held 
on the bedy, that his friends were permitted to visit it, and that no particular 
secrecy was observed ; yet not only were no physicians brought forward on the 
trial to state if any marks of the presence of poison had been observed on the 
body, but the depositions on this subject were concealed, and it was represented 
falsely that the body had been buried hastily and privately, and that Overbury’s 
friends had not been allowed access to it. Several persons who might have 
given important evidence on the trial, had mere truth been sought, were cer- 
tainly kept out of the way. 

Mr. Amos points out the improbability of the whole story of the poisoning, 
as it was made the groundwork of the trial, and we may fairly doubt if it 
were not a fiction to cover circumstances which could not safely be revealed. 
We learn from the narrative of Sir A. Weldon, that Franklin, one of the minor 
agents, confessed that Sir Thomas Overbury was smothered by him and Weston, 
and was not poisoned. ‘ The suspicious circumstance that none of Franklin’s 
examinations taken before his trial are forthcoming, gives some countenance 
to this report.” We refer to Mr. Amos’s book for a mass of evidence on this 
and other points, which our space will not allow us to transfer to our review 
of the subject. 

It must be confessed that, even with the important additional evidence now 
brought to light, the history of Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder is still clouded 
inmystery. The conclusion to which we are naturally led by the foregoing 
facts is, that any satisfactory evidence which could have been brought forward 
would have involved other accomplices, whose names it was necessary to keep 
carefully from public suspicion ; and that the real object of the prosecution 
was the ruin and disgrace of the favourite, whom at last, James, actuated by 
fear or some other motive, did not sacrifice to the utmost extent of the wishes 
of his enemies. The presumption is indeed strong that the murder was au- 
thorised by King James himself. This supposition, at least, explains various 
circumstances which are otherwise totally inexplicable. We thus understand 
why the minor agents in the plot, and es a the unfortunate Lieutenant 
of the Tower (Sir Gervais Helwysse) and Overbury’s tailor, Weston, were so 
summarily despatched out of the world. We thus understand the tampering 
with their depositions which, with all the arrangements for the trial, were made 
according to the king's own directions. And still more, we understand James's 
anxiety to prevent Somerset's anticipated revelations. 

With this new view of the subject, we apeTed further to ask for a reason for 
this extraordinary state murder, and here ag present we are left entirely to con~ 
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jecture. The common story that Overbury’s murder was a mere act of revenge 
for his opposition to the marriage of Somerset with the Countess of Essex, has 
always appeared to us to be in the highest degree improbable, when we consi- 
der the part he appears to have previously acted In promoting Somerset’s 
amours, and the part which he knew the king was acting in promoting the mar- 
riage. It now appears in the light of a cover for some other transaction, invented 
probably by the king, but in which Somerset acquiesced in the trial, because it 
did not necessarily involve his own guilt (as he only acknowledged to having 
been the means of sending him to the Tower), and ause he could not con- 
fute it without making revelations which he had then determined not to make. 
It is certain from passages of contemporary letters and papers cited by Mr. 
Amos, that, at the time when Sir Thomas Overbury was committed to the 
Tower, no such cause for his committal was talked of, but that, on the con- 
trary, it was looked upon generally as a mysterious transaction in which the 
favourite had no direct share, except that some persons imagined that the anger 
of the king towards his friend portended a diminution in the influence of the 
favourite himself. Mr. Packer, ina letter from the court to Sir Ralph Winwood, 
dated April 22, 1613, mentions that the king sent the lord chancellor and Lord 
Peatiele to offer an ambassage to Sir Thomas Overbury, which Sir Thomas 
immediately refused, and that, some said, “ he added some other speech which 
was very ill taken,” and that thereupon the king sent for the council, and after 
making an angry speech, gave order to them to send Overbury to prison. 
Other reasons were also suggested. A courtier, in a letter dated the 6th of 
May, 1613, writes, “Some say, Lord Rochester took Sir T. Overbury’s com- 
mitting to heart. Others talk as if it were a great diminution of his favour 
and credit, which the king doubting, would not have it so construed ; but 
the next day told the council that he meant him more grace and favour, as 
should be seen ina short time, and that he took more delight and contentment, 
in his company and conversation than in any man’s living.” On the 27th of 
May, 1613, Sir H. Wooton writes, “ Sir T. Overbury is still where he was 
fin the Tower], and as he was, without any alteration; the Viscount 
Rochester no way sinking in point of favour, which are two strange consis- 
tents.” The Earl of Southampton, writing to Sir Ralph Winwood, on the 4th 
of August, 1613, says, “ And much ado there hath been to keep Sir T. Over- 
bury from a public censure—of banishment and loss of office, such a@ rooted 
hatred lyeth in the king's hear: towards him.” 

The most probable supposition that we can make is, that Overbury was pos- 
sessed of important royal secrets, which the king had reasons for fearing he 
miglit disclose ; or that he had been a participator in crimes or vices which 
made him a dangerous person. According to hints thrown ont by Mr. Amos, 
the discovery of the secret would, perhaps, reveal scenes of royal depravity 
which it were as well should remain unknown. It is certain that there was at 
the time an opinion abroad, that Sir Thomas Overbury had been an agent in 
evil deeds. He was even very commonly suspected of having had some hand 
in procuring the death of Prince Henry, who was far from being a favourite 
with his father, and who was popularly believed to have been poisoned. There 
are a few very remarkable passages in the papers of the time relating to this 
event, which certainly, when put together, tend to raise suspicions, and Sir 
Edward Coke excited the king's anger to the highest degree, and was the cause 
of Sir Thomas Monson’s trial being abruptly put a stop to, by an unguarded ex- 
pression in court, which alluded to those suspicions against Overbury, and which 
it is said that James never forgave. For these and all other matters relating to 
these celebrated trials, we refer our readers to Mr. Amos, who has done a ser- 
vice to history by his book. It would, we think, have been more interesting to 
general readers, it been worked into a continued narrative, and less loaded 
with foreign illustrative matter. We think it not improbable, that in the vast 
collections of the State Paper Office, there are still concealed papers which may 
some day throw further light on the subject ; and doubtless, many other histori- 


cal questions might be cleared up from the same source. It is much to be re- 


gretted that at least the earlier documents of the State Paper Office are not 
made more easy of access. 
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LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 
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ILLUSTRATED By R, W. Buss. 


Cuarter tue Firrs. 


SAUL THE ASTROLOGER. 


As Agatha pursued her way along the streets, the dense darkness over- 
head cleared away and revealed myriads of bright stars and a glorious 
path of light, the milky way, tracked across the sky from one horizon to 
the other. The atmosphere was as clear above the great city, both of 
clouds and smoke, as though neither one nor the other had ever ob- 
scured it. 

After a long, but rapid, walk through ways crowded so recently, and 
so soon to be crowded again, though now almost as dead as though no 
soul breathed amongst them but herself, she reached a train of narrow, 
business-like streets parallel with the Thames’ side, composed of tall ware- 
hoyses with gigantic doorways, and cranes affixed over them; while at 
the bottom were placed long and heavy masses of wood, supported by 
posts, in order to protect the walls from the crush of waggon-wheels 
during such time as busy life and commerce most asserted their active do- 
minion there. Occasionally the top-masts of vessels lying by the shore 
were visible between the spaces of the separated buildings, or the great 
uncouth figure-heads of broken-upships that had for the last time breasted 
the waves, rose high overhead beside the gateways of the various yards. On 
some of the walls and corners, the dim light of the street oil-lamps af- 
forded a glimpse of certain coarse and grotesque figures as large as life, 
painted in flat colours, and representing sailors, wooden-legged, or other- 
wise, smoking in barbarian mockery of the jolly people they were intended 
to represent. These were most probably the work of unemployed water- 
men who, while lounging in hope of a job, had adopted this method of 
beguiling their idle hours. 

These attributes, which otherwise would have passed unheeded, were 
noticed by Agatha now, as signs unfailing, that she was at length in the 
neighbourhood where her father resided. 

At some distance lower down she passed through a narrow side-court, 
leading out of a dirty and obscure street, and crossed a slight wooden 
bridge over one of the many branches of dock and pond which embarrassed 
this amphibious region. A strange.old scene it was,—a bit of London as 
it looked to our forefathers three or four centuries ago; composed of low, 
ricketty houses, some built of horizontal planks of wood overlapping each 
other, some being covered with slates oa others with tiles, fastened on to 
the walls so as to convey an idea that they were roofed down to the very 
ground ; but all disposed in such pictugesque sort that the pencil only 
could do it justice. f 
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In one small back window alone was any light to be seen, and that was 
of a deep fiery red; owing, probably to the intervention of a small crimson 
curtain, that completely covered the four panes of which it was composed, 
and prevented even the inmates of the opposite dwellings from catching the 
least glimpse of the interior of the room. That window marked dis- 
tinetly to Agatha her father’s house. 

Perhaps he had heard her footsteps, or it might be accident merely, but 
before she had time to knock he was at the door. 

“Come in, daughter,” said Saul, “ and go up-stairs.” 

And as he spoke he fastened the door behind her, while Agatha groped 
her way up the dark staircase that creaked and sprung beneath her feet, 
as though age had lent flexibility to the else unbending heart of oak 
of which it wascomposed. As she trod along the passages and floors, the 
uneven and hill-aud-hollow-like nature of their surface, sufficiently testified 
that the foundations on one side or the other, or perhaps on all sides, had 
sunk and settled far differently from their original level; while the fire-place 
of the room into which she entered, and that was lighted by the window she 
had seen outside, was split nearly from top to bottom by the giving way 
towards the water of a heavy stack of chimneys, almost as ample in dimen- 
sions as a modern house; and which now leaned threateningly, though 

rhaps without much real danger, over the thick and sullen water that 

ay below. 

“A dark hour of the morning, this, for you to be out upon,” said Saul, 
as he entered after her; “what news do you bring? Has the child died 
and cheated the stars?” 

“No, father,” replied Agatha, “unless Mr. Thoroton has killed him, 
which seems not unlikely.” 

“ No, no! impossible,” interrupted Saul. 

“He has stolen him from me,” continued the young woman, ‘and 
carried him out again into the night, I know not whither.” 

And then she detailed to the astrologer such particulars of the event 
alluded to as the reader is already familiar with, During the relation, 
and whenever Agatha turned her eyes upon the countenance of Saul, she 
observed, much to her surprise, that he smiled wickedly and in evident 
delight. 

“ Right!” he exclaimed, as she concluded; ‘‘ quite right. Exactly as 
| wished, daughter. ‘The plan was well laid, and it works as bravely, 
Did you believe all I said in the vaults to-night? The wicked live by 
one trick and the wise by another. I tell you there is some truth in magic, 
and muclg delusion. The truth is worth nothing though it costs much; 
the delusion is worth every thing, but costs not a penny. J could see in 
the dark when you could not, because my eyes were used to it. I saw 
Thoroton follow you into the vault, and knowing the object he had in 
view, I told one half you heard only to excite him and to serve myself. Long 
have I looked out for an opportunity like this, Agatha, and long been 
disappointed; but it iscome at last, and good use will I make of it. They 
are now In a snare that no agency on earth can extricate them from, save 
through the door-way of the gallows. My power is wholly on them, and 
will make for them misery, and for me money. You know, daughter, and 
“omy old mother has often experienced, that the world will let no man 

ve in honesty, To practise it truly is to be laughed at as a fool, and to 
be ruined. . Be a man ever so honest when he begins, he is sure to end in 
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some sort or other a deceiver. I have found honesty like a square stone 
amongst broken and irregular pieces, it will never build in with them till 
it is itself shattered into fragments and distributed atom by atom wher- 
ever it will fit. Say nothing to Woodhouselee—hear nothing—know 
nothing—act only as I tell you.” 

“It is not any thing wrong?” asked Agatha. 

“Oh no !” replied Saul, “ quite fair, all fair. An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: and fairness cannot go further than where all are 
equal. But I will play you such a pretty plot before long, as neither 
man nor woman living dreams of. And I tell thee further, daughter,” he 
drew Agatha near a small glass fixed upon a dark curtain, and bid her 
look into it, “dost see any thing?” 

“‘ Nothing clear,” she replied. 

“T do,” answered Saul; “and if Woodhouselee be not MINE in the 
end, instead of theirs, there is no truth in this faith.” 

Agatha stood mute with astonishment. 

“T tell you, it shall be mine,” repeated Saul ; “ but a long path, with 
many a turning in it, lies between it and me.” 

At that Agatha was not astonished, for she thought it must be a long 
path, indeed, that would ever carry her father to such a termination. 

“And now,” he continued, “ observe only this caution: let no soul 
know a word about this matter; let it lie dead within you, until such 
time as I see fitting to divulge it. For to-night, stay with your mother 
—she sleeps in the next room but one—as I shall be busy til daylight in 
preparing that potent water, in the ‘alembic’ on the fire, for to-morrow. 
It is much sought after by the people here, for no water in use better 
fortifies life, and hinders the coming on of age, than that.”’ 

The young woman did as she was desired, and remained under the old 
roof till the next day's light enabled her to return with greater comfort 
and safety to her own home. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


DISPLAYS MRS. THOROTON’S HYPOCRISY, AND INSTRUCTS THE READER IN 
THE ART OF KILLING WITH KINDNESS.” 


Ir may already have been surmised that Mrs. Thoroton’s considerate 
nature and deep sisterly feelings were too sensible and acute to allow her, 
after the oceurrence of the events so recently described, to remain long 
away from the house of the lady of Woodhouselee. Indeed, it was with 
great impatience she suffered the few hours to pass that must terres | 
be lost before her visit ; because she knew her presence must be wanted, 
and feared lest any untoward circumstance might occur, which for very 
good reasons.were far better prevented. 

Accordingly, she hurried thither as early as possible ; and immediately 
on her arrival privately, though very eagerly, inquired of the nurse 
whether she had heard any thing whatever of the woman to whom the 
child was put out, since last night? 

“Not one word, good ma’am, I do assure you; but I dare say the 
poor thing is doing as well as can be wished.” 

* Then understand me, nurse, distinctly,” replied Mrs, Thoroton, with- 
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out heeding the latter portion of her reply ; “no message or communi- 
cation of any kind, or from any party, goes into that room,” and she laid 
her finger in the air, pointing towards her sister's chamber ; “ not a word 
must be said to her, nor a hint of any kind given, unless with my 
knowledge and approbation. Nothing is amiss yet, —but call the servants 
together, and I will impress it forcibly upon them myself:—they will 
notice and obey my words.” 

The whole household was accordingly summoned below stairs; and 
when Mrs. Thoroton, after some delay, appeared amongst them, she cer- 
tainly proved herself quite as good as her word. 

«Now Mary,” she began, “and you Ann, and you Betsy,—do you 
hear I am speaking, Betsy? Then attend, if you please!’ 

All present here looked uncommonly awe-stricken, and five or six great 
blushing faces, and as many pairs of unmeaning lustrous eyes were turned 
towards the severe countenance of Mrs. Thoroton. Having thus fixed 
their undivided attention upon herself, the lady continued, pausing em- 
phatically between each name : — 

“ Now, Mary ;—Ann ;—Betsy ;—and you, John ;—all of you, in fact, 
one the same as another,—you all know the very serious state, under 
Providence, that your mistress is in ?” 

Mary looked despondingly at Ann; Ann did the same towards Betsy ; 
Betsy repeated it in the face of the little footboy ; and John, who com- 
bined coachman and waiter at table in his own person, devoutly mumbled, 
— Yes, ‘um!” 

““ Now, attend to me,” continued Mrs. Thoroton. ‘1 shall not have 
the slightest noise made in this house for at least the next month to come; 
or whoever makes it, makes it at the peril of her or his place! The 
whole superintendence of the establishment is mine, while your lady con- 
tinues unable to attend to it herself. And I will discharge instantly— 
yes, instantly—any one that dares to give her the least disturbance. 
That dropping of fire-irons, rattling of dinner-service, brushing of bells 
in the hall, banging of doors, and such like noises, shall be entirely pre- 
vented. At the same time, mark arene, 5 emg attend to this,—I 
say mark particularly, that neither notes, nor letters, nor packets, of any 
description, no matter what, are taken in or admitted, except J know and 
approve it. Every note and card send up to me; or my dear sister 
may receive very serious shocks, in her delicate state, from untimely and 
needless intrusion. And you especially, John,—aud you, boy,—take 
particular care to keep off all low and mean people, either men or women; 
oF only set the dogs barking, and make noises really intolerable. Now, 
if | find any one of these things neglected in the least, I will discharge 
you all immediately.” 

And so saying, Mrs. Thoroton returned up-stairs, while her audience 
crept off, on their toes, to their several destinations, deeply impressed at 
once with a sense of her strictness as a mistress, and with admiration of 
the extreme care and solicitude she evinced for her sister. 

If ever the observant reader has remarked a worm in his progress 
along the soil,—how, from a short and broad body he suddenly elongates 
himself into something little less than a foot long ; or, if ever he may 
have contemplated his own portrait in the shining concavity of a silver 
spoon, and seen his face drawn out to an extent most unnatural and 
painful to contemplate,—then can he form a tolerable conception of the 
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transformation which, in an incredibly short space of time, Mrs. Thoro- 
ton’s countenance underwent, as she entered her sister’s apartment. 

“ How glad I am to see you!” faintly exclaimed the Lady Lavinia, as 
Mrs. Thoroton walked with cautious silence up to her bed-side; “I 
have not one left in the world but you, Clarice, to comfort me now. 
They are all gone before me,—all !” 

“ But you must learn to bear misfortunes, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Thoroton, whiningly. ‘The decrees of Providence should be bowed to, 
though sometimes they seem very hard to bear. I can easily suppose all 

ou feel ia 

‘* Not all,” answered the invalid: “oh, no; not all !—nobody can 
know that. If that dear baby had but been spared to me, | think 
I could, perhaps, have endured the rest for his sake. But death on death 
like this,—to have lost my husband and my child together ;—indeed, 
Clarice,—indeed, it is more than I can bear. I cannot live under it; | 
know I cannot! I shall soon be where they are; | feel I shall. So 
much good that an hour's quiet rest would do me, and yet I cannot sleep. 
My brain sounds like a rising tide, and the moment | fall asleep I see 
them both, as plainly as though they were alive, and every thing was 
right, and I were happy. Just now,—but as you came in,—I had such 
a pleasant vision ——’ 

“ Never heed it,” answered Mrs. Thoroton, interrupting her ; “ I feel 
for you very much,—it is a deep affliction, truly ; and though I can talk 
to you like this, I am sure I know not how you are to get over it,” here 
she pretended to cry ; ‘ but you must do your best, and support yourself 
as God may give you power to do. Look to Him, my dear Lavinia ; 
look to Him, for: He is our consolation in all trouble.” 

“ But are you sure my baby is dead?” demanded the lady. “ Did you 
see him yourself, Clarice ?” 

“ Poor thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Thoroton, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes; “poor little innocent, I hope he is happy now; happier than if 
we had him under our own care at this moment.” 

“ Would that I were gone too!” ejaculated the lady; “ for this world 
is dead to me now !” 

“ But J am here,” replied her sister; “and you must not forget me, 
my dear. Keep your spirits up; cheer up, and forget it: no, I do not 
mean forget it, for that is impossible ; you must think about it a little, 
but make no more of it than you can help.” 

“Then is he buried ?” again demanded her sister, heedless of the advice 
thus kindly given. 

_ “ What else could we do?” asked Mrs. Thoroton. “I should have 
liked you to have seen the poor, sweet creature before, but it would 
a been of no use, and you were in no condition to endure such a shock 
as that ” 

“ And was he like your brother ?” demanded Lavinia. 

_“ A beautiful, child,” answered Mrs. Thoroton, as her lips quivered 
with the lie upon them ; “as handsome a little thing as ever sod covered.” 

The mother sobbed aloud, and sank into hysterics. 

“ Attend to her, nurse,” whispered Mrs. Thoroton to that official per- 
Sonage ; “and when she is better, call me up-stairs again.” 80 
saying, she walked well satisfied out of the apartment. 

No long time, however, elapsed béfore she was again summoned 
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thither, and re-entered it to repeat the experiment so recently performed 
upon her sister’s feelings. 

‘I know I shall die, Clarice ; I must die '” exclaimed the invalid. 

** We all must die at some time or other,” replied Mrs. Thoroton, “the 
strong as well as the weak ; and it behoves us to be prepared as far as we 
can; for no one knows what an hour may bring forth. But you must not 
be east down; though, I am sure, I scarcely know how you ean be other- 
wise. If my poor brother could but know what you suffer now - 

“He would pity me; he would, indeed!” added Lavinia, bitterly : 
‘“but tell me one thing—where is the poor child buried ?’ 

Mrs. Thoroton had need of all her cunning to hide her confusion, and 
evade this inquiry, but she effected her object by replying in a beseeching 
tone,— 

“ Now, do not ask such questions, dear. They are quite useless now; 
they can answer no good purpose, and only distress both yourself and 
me. I must leave you, if you will persist in talking so. Be satisfied, 
my dear, that the best has been done by all parties; but where we 
cannot save, we must learn to endure.” 

As the lady of Woodhouselee turned her eyes upon her sister during 
the delivery of this speech, she observed that the miniature of her late 
brother, Sir Stephen, which she had so ostentatiously displayed around 
her neck ever since his death, was gone. Full of fears, from the slightest 
causes, she mentioned the circumstance to Mrs. Thoroton; and was in- 
formed by the latter lady, that she feared she had lost it last night, 
but how, or where, it was impossible to tell: though, as she said this, 
her cheeks unconsciously grew pale, as the conviction came strongly over 
her mind, that if ever it were found again, there might also be found with 
i¢ one who would bring u upon her ruin and infamy. 

While the conversation last related was proceeding, a disturbance he- 
low stairs had gradually been growing, until, at the period already pointed 
out, it arrived at a climax, and demanded the instant personal attention 
of Mrs. Thoroton, as that lady found her recent orders and instructions 
were being violated in a flagrant manner. 

On reaching the yard, Mrs. Thoroton found John, the coachman, 
engaged in a personal struggle with a tall, spare-looking man who 
bore very much the appearance of one of those poor Turks who vend 
rhubarb in the streets of the metropolis, although his habiliments were of 
a superior order. A turban covered his head, striped blue-and-white 
trousers clothed his lower extremities, while a frock or gown of similar 
stuff, though of plainer colour, enveloped his body. His pointed beard was 
dark in colour close upon his chin, but gradually increased in lightness 
until it became perfectly grey at the extremity : while his sharp dark eyes 
now almost burned like live coals as he fiercely and indignantly repelled 
the assaults of the sturdy coachman. 

It appeared that shortly after Mrs. Thoroton had been reading the 
servants the admirable lecture before described, and while yet the strik- 
ing points it contained were impressed with all their force upon their 
minds, the stranger whom we have thus introduced to the reader's notice, 
had applied at the door, and requested to be allowed to make a commu- 
nication to the lady of Woodhouselee. 

As this individual seemed, to the true English eyes of John, to fall 
very naturally into Mrs. Thoroton’s category ‘of “low and mean people,” 
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and’ as, moreover, the dogs appeared to entertain much the same 
opinion, by barking furiously at him as he appeared in sight of their 
quarters, John unhesitatingly and peremptorily denied him ; ‘and having, 
during the course of his efforts to prevent the least noise, been joined by 
that corps of guards from the kitchen and bed-room already alluded to, 

was instigated and irritated from one thing to another, until the greatest 
disturbance was raised in order to prevent one, that had ever been known 
upon those premises. 

Mrs. Thoroton’s appearance at the scene of action caused John partially 
to relax his struggle with the stranger, and to endeavour to disengage 
himself from his grasp. This effort threw a momentary advantage into 
the hands of his antagonist, of which he was not slow to make use. 

“ Infidel dog!” he exclaimed, as his dark brown fingers fiercely grasped 
John by the throat, in readiness to hurl him to the ground, “ thou beard- 
less rufhian, aw ay from me!” and suiting the action to the word, he flung 
him backwards with such force and suddenness amongst the affrighted 
girls who stood behind him, that though several escaped, yet one was 
borne along with him, and John and Betsy instantly rolled together on 
the gr ound. 

«] beg your pardon, madam,” said the stranger, who evidently was 
less of a Park than of an !Englishman, “I ask your pardon, madam,” 
and he turned towards Mrs. Thoroton, “ for this conduct before you, but 

your servant’s incivility, and his brutality in first striking me, must be 
my excuse for it.” 

“Mrs. Thoroton’s surprise on hearing such words from such a man, was 
not unmingled with something both of curiosity and suspicion ; her own re- 

cent acts having rendered her jealous of almost ev ery thing, either with 

or without occasion. But more especially was that suspicion increased 
when the stranger further informed her, ‘that his business was with the 
lady of Woodhouselee, to whom he brought information of a near rela- 
tive of hers that she did not at present know to be alive, but of whom she 
would be most delighted to hear. 

“A near relative!” thought Mrs. Thoroton, as her cheeks paled at 
the stranger’s words, “it is the child,—it must be so,—and this man 
has got to know something of it.” And then the fearful scene she had 
cone » through but a night ago, and the recollection of the unseen hand 
upon her breast, and the footsteps i in the dark along the floor, came vividly 
to her mind’s eye. Was this the same person that now stood before her? 
The consciousness of guilt alone raised that question, for when she again 
looked at him, how unlikely did it seem that such an individual should 
have been lurking on such a night in the miserable foundations of the 
half-built house wherein she had deposited the child. Abandoning the 
thought, then, almost as soon as formed, Mrs. Thoroton readily reas- 
sured herself, and assuming that air of indifference which her natural 
deceitfulness of character enabled her so easily to adopt, she at once coolly 
proceeded to inform him that the lady of Woodhouselee was in no condi- 
tion to see any one, scarcely even her own dearest friends, much less one 
who was an entire stranger, making application under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

“If your statement be true,” she continued, “ either make it in writ- 
ing, which is the least difficult mode,—op, as I am that lady’s own sister, 
acting in every sense for her as she might for herself, pate may, if you 
VOL. xi. N 
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prefer it, make your communication at once to me. I am not aware that 
we have any near relative whatever, such as you speak of, in whom we 
are interested ; and you may be assured beforehand, that the false and 
idle claims of poverty, pretending connexions of this nature, will meet 
with their proper punishment.’ 

“ Madam!” replied the stranger, “ - will at once admit that my 
information is perfectly true when you have heard it. Nor is it of less 
importance to yourself than to the lady of this house. He I speak of, 
madam, is your own brother's child.” 

And the peculiar emphasis with which he uttered these last words, ac- 
companied as they were by a piercing look that spoke still more than 
they did, evidently caused the lady to start with a degree of agitation 
which she in vain struggled to repress. 

“ You had better walk into the house,” said Mrs. Thoroton, as she 
turned and led the way. The stranger did as he was commanded, much 
to the astonishment and indignation of John, who could not now but 
feel as though beaten upon his own dunghill, and that by thus admitting 
him imto her presence, Mrs. Thoroton was acting contrary to her own 
injunctions. 

Hlowever, John was a servant, and conceived that it was a part of his 
duty to wait on the outside of the door of the room until the stranger de- 
parted again, at the same time giving the lady to understand that he was 
within call, by either mock-coughing, or by walking about just loud enough 
to be heard. And the more especially did he put himself on the alert on 
this oecasion, because the stranger was not only a foreigner, but had already 
proved himself, in John’s opinion, a thorough ruffian, and one very likely 
to attempt either the robbery or the ill-treatment of Mrs. Thoroton in 
case she did not comply with his demands. 

As John rapidly ran through these reflections he was suddenly stopped 
in his train of thought by hearing Mrs. Thoroton demand of the stranger 
who he was and what was his name. 

“Ah!” muttered John, “ tell your name, you willan.” 

‘* My name, madam,” he answered, “is Salicieda and I am a mer- 
chant.” : 

‘Deals in lumps of rhubarb, T'll swear,” thought John ; “ but I'd see 
him hanged before I'd buy a single ha’porth on him; it would never physic 
nobody if they took a cartload.” 

“Your appearance,” continued Mrs. Thoroton, “does not very well 
support that description.” 

* Divil a bit,” thought John. 

“* Possibly no more, madam,” replied Benassar, “‘ than some other peo- 
ple’s actions support their appearance. You know whether that re- 
mark be true. To de a sister and act unlike one, is quite as probable 
as that a man’s profession and appearance should not agree.” 

If Mrs. Thoroton’s countenance could have been seen at that moment, 
her whole crime would have been as plainly read in it as im a book. The 
inference which her own conscience instantly drew as to the point and parti- 
cular meaning of those words, although couched in such a general form, 
was told in every muscle and feature. She tried to speak, but her agitation 
prevented any thing more than half articulated and incoherent words. 
She sank down upon a chair, trembling in every limb, and as pale and 
corpse-like in countenance as was that sister herself upon whom at that 
instant her whole thoughts were fixed. 
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“ Madam,” continued Benassar, observing her emotion, “although I 
am to you a stranger personally, your tenderness, and “Miadins ‘ss, and 
affection, to your sister, is well known to me. aie comfort is that you 
love your dead brother's wife as well as you loved him.” 

“ T know nothing of what you mean, fellow!” exclaimed Mrs. Thoro- 
ton, in a desperate agony of mental pain, and with an effort which, 
though it boldly told the lie, at the same time betrayed as plainly that it 
was one. 

“ Shall I explain myself?” replied the stranger, with that cold stern- 
ness of manner which most makes cowards of the guilty. 

“Tt is an idle tale,” answered the lady, falteringly, “this is some 
deception or other attempted to be imposed upon me.” 

A tremendous cough, evidently manufactured especially for the ocea- 
sion, here announced the fact that John was within call. Instead of assur- 
ing the lady, however, it only had the effect of rendering her agitation 
more apparent—the very servants must have overhe ard all that had 
passed. She darted to the door with mingled fear and passion in 
her looks, and suddenly threw it open. The faithful John as inst: utly 
fell full length at her feet, exclaiming, “I’m in eall, my lady, I’m in 
call!” by way of apology we suppose for having been found so uncom- 
monly close to the door that when it was ope ned his prop was withdrawn 
and he could no longer maintain the perpendicular. And certain indeed he 
was ‘in eall,” though i in a somewhat diflerent sense to that in which he 
intended ; for inasmuch as Mrs. Thoroton happened at the moment to be 
in atemper of that peculiar kind which, like a dry barrel of gunpowder, 
is in a high state of perfection for going off, providing only a proper 
object for “ blowing up”’ do but offer itself ; Joleh unfortunately for him- 
self, presented too tempting a morsel to be resisted, and accordingly 
received from the tongue of the lady such an effective fire as made him 
heartily wish himself twenty miles beyond call rather than where he then 
stood. He was ordered down stairs immediately and the door shut in 
his face. 

Notwithstanding all this, John had searcely reached half-way down the 
staircase, before he came to a stop, and finding his shoes rather inconve- 
nient, he quietly took them off and carried them in his hand up-stairs and 
back again to the place from whence he had come. He was now anxious 
not to disturb Mrs. Thoroton and her visitor any more, either by the 
tread of his shoes or by coughing , nor, in fact, by any other possible 
means to let them suppose he was in the vicinity; although he still felt it 
his duty as an honest and good footman to keep watch in case the lady 
should find herself mistaken in her man, and require his assistance 
after all. 

Meantime, Mrs. Thoroton had re-entered the apartment and crossed 
to her seat without once casting her eyes upon the odious stranger whom 
in her very heart she would have expelled the place, had not at once 
anxiety to ascertain the extent of his knowledge, and fear lest by offence 
he should be driven to make use of it, restrained her. 

By the interruption that had taken place, he appeared altogether un- 
moved ; but as soon as Mrs. Thoroton had regained her chair, he took 
up the subject of their conversation much in the same place where it had 
been left. 

“ Whether my tale be an idle tale,mmadam,” he resumed, “ or whether 
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it be a piece of imposture, your own conscience, and the condition of the 
childless mother now under this roof, best can answer. Disguise and de- 
nial are useless. ‘To save time, let me tell you I know all about it, your 
motives, your proceedings, and your intentions. Your husband, madam. 
is the guilty man. Poor as I am, and proud as you are, the liberty of 
you both, if not your lives, are in my power.” 

" « Our lives!” exclaimed she, terrified. 

“ Your lives,” repeated the stranger, calmly. 

This passed before John stood sentry at the door again, and was there- 
fore unheard by him. But his capacious ears, not unlike in size to two 
oyster-shells, caught the next following sentence. 

“ The case is this. A crime has been committed ; I know the parties 
—sodo you. I want money—” 

* Dang it, I'm right at last,” thought John, “he means robbing her ; 
but I'm in call, my lady, I’m in call, though you don’t happen to know 
it !” 

“ Money I must have,” continued Benassar. 

‘* Money he must have,” mentally repeated John. “‘ Ay, so every 
body says, ‘ Money I must have.’ Very fine, no doubt ; but don’t you 
wish you may get it ?” 

“| apply to you, madam: the reason is evident, and need not be ex- 
plained. Your necessity will make you my friend, as my necessities have 
deprived me of every other. If not, half-a-dozen words from me will—.” 

‘‘ Hush,—say no more,” interrupted the lady, ‘I see we are betrayed, 
and lost for ever!” 

“It isa heavy crime,” remarked the stranger, improving the advantage 
already gained over her, “but you have only to follow the example of 
one half the world besides, —purchase a good name, pay me the price for 
it,—my lips are closed, and you are safe.” 

With some difficulty was it that Mrs. Thoroton reconciled herself so 
suddenly as was required to the altered state of her prospects, and the 
demands of the stranger. She reflected that the child was only lost, not 
dead ; although it might be dead, and in all probability was so. Per- 
plexed in what manner tq proceed, and foreseeing into what endless dif- 
ficulties, what anxieties, and what a state of absolute dependance and 
slavery to a poor and common man, both herself and her husband would 
be plunged for the whole remainder of their lives, unless some means were 
devised to extricate themselves at once from the difficulty, Mrs. Thoroton 
remained some time with her eyes apparently fixed on the ground, though 
in reality they saw no image in her abstraction,—revolving, as well as 
her confusion and disorder of mind would permit, by what method to 
save herself and her husband, or in what manner now to proceed. 

At length she ventured to inquire of the stranger, in so low a tone 
that it did not reach John’s ears, whether he knew what had become of 
the child. 

“ Perfectly well,” replied the stranger. 

“ Then, if you will restore it,” replied Mrs. Thoroton, with more firm- 
ness and earnestness than she had hitherto spoken, for the chance of re- 
demption and of turning from an evil thing, gave her momentary cou- 
rage, “if you will enable us to recover it again, I will reward you with 
almost any thing you can ask.” 


“Oh, oh!” thought John, “Isee now. My Lady Thoroton has lost 
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some jewels or other, and this fellow has found them. Ay, ay,—that 
comes of walking the streets with rhubarb. I might take to it myself if 
I were out of place, and my livery wasn’t good. She'll pay him well for 
that.” 

Mrs. Thoroton’s proposition, though the result of a sudden thought, 
was, indeed, the only safe and useful one she could made; and well did 
Benassar know its extent, as he replied, — 

“One crop will not content any man that has power to pluck the fruit 
year by year. It is useless to make other proposals. I have already 
named them. Give me money, and you have nothing to fear.” 

Still the lady clung to that one hope, as though it were her last ; and 
long did it take to convince her finally, that no other terms than those 
previously named could be made. 

“ Then,” she exclaimed, half-starting up, and assuming all her aecus- 
tomed dignity of manner, “TI tell you, man, that you shall be com- 
pelled !” 

“ Compelled?” repeated the stranger, smiling. ‘See you, madam,” 
and his features suddenly assumed the stern fixedness of stone; “if this 
money be not lent me at once,—now, at this moment,—you shall be 
apprehended—you and your husband—within half an hour !” 

“ Whe-w,—whe-w !” whistled John, as he thought to himself they 
were drawing it rather strong, and that Mrs. Thoroton would soon be 
very glad to find that he was “within call.” But what could he mean 
about apprehending ? On reflection he recollected that apprehending is 
the same thing as comprehending, and with this solution he felt satistied. 

In the next half minute he heard a heavy purse placed upon the table, 
and, by its chink, again taken up. 

“ We will regard this, madam, as a loan,” said the stranger; “1 am 
no beggar. And whenever more may be required, I doubt not you will be 
considerate enough to renew the obligation.” 

At that moment the bell rang, very much to the alarm of John. 
However, he slipped on his shoes, and allowed a suflicient time to elapse 
for his getting up-stairs, and then looked innocently into the room. 

** Attend the door!” said Mrs. Thoroton. 

John walked out; and the stranger bowed, and followed him. Some- 
how, now he enjoyed the opportunity, John did not feel disposed either 
to kick him down stairs, or to pluck a handful out of his beard. He had 
thought better of it, perhaps, and come, in his cool moments, to a more 
Christian determination. 

Before quitting the hall door, Benassar slipped a guinea into his hand, 
at which John felt wonderfully astonished. He instantly, however, found 
a change coming over the spirit of his dream concerning the stranger, 
and settled in his own mind that, if he himself came in every time for 
such a portion of the spoil, he should not care how often the present 
visitor came to borrow money from Mrs. Thoroton. While, below-stairs, 
on heing questioned by the servants, he represented the recent visitor as 
a rich Turkey merchant, notwithstanding his dress, and one who knew as 
= how to behave himself when he tried, as any that ever entered the 
1ouse, 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


ILLUSTRATES MASTER LAUNCELOT WIDG E'S AMAZING POWERS WITH THE 
KITCHEN POKER: AND RELATES A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT WHICH HE 
TRIED UPON HIS FATHER’S NOSE, 


Scarcety had that clever fellow, young Master Launcelot Widge, 
been in the world seven days, before he was unanimously declared by all 
admiring relatives and friends, to present a most uncommon likeness to 
his father. So thought Gabriel himself ; and the more especially did he 
try to persuade every body so, because, by implication, the latent abilities 
existing in the child, seemed somehow to become thereby as it were all 
his own. 

Now, if the reader can imagine the bottom end of a lemon converted 
into a human countenance, the setting-on of the stalk marking the nose, 
and two little twinkling and scarcely perceptible eyes, with a crumpled 
crack for a mouth super-added, then can he imagine the features of Mr. 
Gabriel Widge. And as Launcelot was declared to bear such a striking 
resemblance to his great progenitor, we can only say that, if he did, he 
must have been an uncommonly comical-looking baby indeed. 

Like or unlike, however, certain it is that his father was remarkably 
fond of him, and displayed his affection in every way that a good father 
could think of. In the absence of other more convenient commodity 
he ordered him asses’ milk, from the Purveyor of Asses’ Milk to the Royal 
Family himself: although it was not without some slight compunction at 
first that he did so, as fearing the future baronet should imbibe, along 
with the fluid, any thing of the peculiar nature and attributes of that 
singular animal, and thus fix it immovably in the constitution of both 
his body and disposition. 

Besides this, Mr. Gabriel Widge very strongly impressed upon the 
mind ef Mrs. Widge, that not one mother in ten thousand knew any 
thing at all about the nature and wants of a newly-born infant: and 
although she had already, as previously stated, blessed him with six sur- 
viving and strong and healthy specimens of male humanity, he still in- 
sisted very pertinaciously upon the fact that one half of the deaths 
occurring during the two first years of existence, were ascribable to 
mismanagement and to errors in diet. 

* Widge !”” exclaimed she, “you have no occasion to complain to me 
about that ; / say, look at your own six boys.” 

“I tell you,” replied Gabriel, “it is a bad plan to cram a biscuit into a 
child’s mouth as soon as it begins to ery, and before you know what it 
is crying about. If it’s lost a toy, you stuff some of your nasty sweet- 
meats into its throat, the consequence of which is natterally a colic ; and 
then, to cure the colic, you give it peppermint-drops ; and to get rid of 
the peppermint, you give it apples or oranges; and to get rid of the 
apples and oranges, you stuff it with cake and bun ; and then to remed 
cake and bun, you give it—the Lord knows what, for J don’t—onl 


know there’s a system of cram, cram, cram, going on from daylight to 
daylight again.’ | 
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“Did Z ever cram ‘em like that, Widge ?” seriously demanded the 
lady. 

“ T didn’t say you did—” 

“ Yes, but you "did say so,” interrupted Mrs. Widge. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Gebriel - “T said what | say still, that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine mothers out of every ten thousand act in that 
way—and so they do. But I can only say that little Lance shan't be 
spoiled in such a fashion ; J°// take care of that !” 

And so saying, Mr. Widge very cautiously and carefully introduced, 
with the thin end of a te: a-spoon, a very respectably-sized sop into the 
facial orifice of the baby, which at the moment he chanced to be hugging 
lovingly on his left arm. 

It so happened that Master Launcelot proved to be a very cross-grained 

and naturally ill-tempered child, as he generally contrived, by his “squall- 
ing and bawling, to keep the otherwise sleepy Mr. W idge remarkably 
lively and “ wide awake” from midnight till about six in the morning. 
But so far was the hopeful father from complaining of this circumstance, 
that he regarded it as a happy and favourable omen of future greatness ; 
and explained to his wife that all great geniuses were of an excitable 
nature ; they were an irritable, self-willed, domineering race of mortals, 
and must be endured and indulged, by the less favoured of mankind, in 
all their whims and caprices, in consideration of the astonishing pro- 
ductions which, by way of atonement, as it would seem, they were in the 
habit of giving to the world for the benefit, not of the present time only, 
but of countless generations yet unborn. 

Mrs. Widge did not augur quite so enthusiastically from this eireum- 
stance as her husband did, that Lance was destined to become a great 
man. In her more humble and woman-like opinion, there were plenty 
of nasty, fretful, and peevish little plagues, that almost worried their 
parents’ lives out, and never turned out any thing more at last than 
ugly, dwarfish, wrong-headed creatures—a kind of prickly hedgehog 
in their own ‘Gamilien. and a nuisance to every body else besides. 
Gabriel, however, would not hear any thing of it, protesting that all 
such animals as she spoke of were purposely intended by nature as 
the crabs and sloes of the garden of humanity; whereas, children 
like Launcelot were only a sort of unripe peaches, hard and sour at 
first, but amongst the richest and most delicious when fully matured. 
In fact, on this point the amiable pair could never agree; since Mrs. 
Widge observed nothing i in the manners of Launcelot which she had not 
previously remarked in every other baby-bloc ‘khead she had brought into 
the world; while Mr. Widge, on the contrary, stored up every thing 
connected with him with marvellous veneration ; anticipating that, when 
his name and actions should come to be inscribed in some future edition 
of the “ Biographical Dictionary,” these interesting reminiscences of 

early childhood would be considered invaluable. 

“ Happy.” he would exclaim with fervour, “ happy would it have been 
for mankind if every great man’s father had been a Widge, and, fore- 
seeing the future eminence of his son, had marked the growth of his 
genius, from the arms of the nurse, upwards! Then historians would 
have had no cause to complain of the scanty materials too often left for 
the compilation of their lives.” 

Mr. Widge kept a very sharp and active look-out for the first 
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development of talent, and in what particular line it lay, which his son 
might chance to make; but during a long period he remained in a state 
of dee P parental suspense and miserable indecision. Reversing the ex- 
pression of Shakspeare, Launcelot “lived, and made no sign.” True, at 
one time his father set him down for a first-rate green-grocer, on a grand 
scale, such a remarkable predilection did he evince for oranges, apples, 
cherries, and cucumbers ; at another he held him as determined for a 
merchant dealing in dried fruit, so uncommon a genius did he display in 
the selection of the best raisins, almonds, pippins, and the like, which 
not unfrequently appeared on his father’s table. But these glimpses of 
ability were not exactly in ac ‘cordance with Mr. Widge’s taste, and he 
resolutely shut his eyes upon them, in the hope that something else more 
worthy of the name and family of the Widges would eventually shine 
through this its last-born representative. 

The time, how ever, was nigh at hand when the anxious father should 
finally be satisfied of the bent of his son’s s genius, and become practically 
convinced, after a tedious expectancy, of the truth of the saying, that 


“it is along lane that has no turning.” Launcelot was really about to 


round the all- -important corner ! 


Amongst other efforts which Mr. Widge permitted him with the per- 
severance > of impunity to make, was one in which, in common with most 
hopeful youths of a similar disposition, he displayed surprising dexterity 
and juvenile skill. Having been provided early with a shilling box of 
water-colours, Launcelot soon put it into active operation, by illustrating 
with red, blue, green, and yellow, nearly every copperplate contained in 
the volumes composing Mr. W idgre’s library. With the back of his 
hand for a palette, his mouth for a pot of water to dip his pencils in, 
and his variously-coloured little bricks spread over the table-cloth, 
Master Launcelot embellished and illuminated, with glorious patches and 
in most fanciful style, both figure and landscape under all their varieties 
Sacred subjects, history, portraits, and familiar life, were alike to . 
the extent and comprehensiveness of his genius enabled him to master 
each with equal ease, brilliancy, and rapidity of execution. The same 
sap green that enlivened his lamtee ‘apes as far as the eye could reach, 
equally delighted the eye of the spectator upon the coat of Sir Isaae 
Newton, the neckeloth of John Milton, or the hose of Shakspeare ; 
while to the faces of those worthies was transferred, with equal fidelity, 
the deep brandy-colour that shone so conspicuously on the walls of all 
his architectural subjects: though, to do him justice, we must add that 
sometimes his flesh-colours were varied with strong yellow-ochre and 
Indian-ink. 

Nor was it in colouring alone that he thus distinguished himself. 
Every individual upon the premises was familiar with “his power as @ 
draughtsman and general carver in wood, To that power nearly every 
white-washed wall, and many door-posts and doors, bore ample testimony. 
His nail-scratches on the former, and the industrious blade of his pocket- 
knife on the latter, blazoned his skill in those two arts to all who had 
eyes to see. The water-butts and pipkins bore many a fleet of his 
building upon their bosoms ; while race-horses ran gallantly away, 


houses and churches rose in horrible perspective, and men’s heads 
grinned in ludicrous deformity around. 
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Having spent the greater part of a day on a visit to certain young 
acquaintances of his, who displayed abilities nearly rivalling his own, 
Master Launcelot Widge returned home one evening, with signs of more 
than usual anxiety, and of speed, to begin some great work, visible in his 
countenance and actions. Projects of high import, and that admitted not 
of impediment or delay, were evidently revolving in his fertile imagina- 
tion; while the determination to set to work immediate ‘ly, which his 
resolute and desperate manner seemed to imply, charmed Mr. Widge, 
senior, with the delightful thought, that some extraordinary outbre: ak. of 
genius was going to ‘be the result, and that, at last, the deity of the arts 
had descended upon him in reality. 

“ Well, Lancy, my boy,” said Mr. Widge, from behind his counter, as 
he lobectio’ his apron-string, and smiled upon the entrance of his darling 
genius from the street ; ‘‘ how have you enjoyed yourself, Lancy ?” 

But Lancy was too much occupied with his own projects, too big, as 
we may say, with the god within him, to condescend to give his father 
an answer. He marched heroically down the whole length of the shop, 
utterly regardless of the teasing and insignificant question put to him by 
his pi arent, and was about to enter a door at the remote end which led to 
the private part of the dwelling, when Mr. Widge, senior—undaunted by 
the contempt of his son, and ‘uncommonly patient under this display of 
his manners—again returned to the charge, by calling in a louder 
voice,— 

“Lance, d’'ye hear me? I say, what are you going about in such a 
hurry ?” 

‘Can't stop now,” replied Master Launcelot, without turning his head, 
and, at the same instant, slamming the door behind him, as he disappeared 
down the steps leading to the kitchen. 

‘‘Now, that boy has some plan or other in his head,” reflected Mr. 
Widge, “that he will not let me know of. He’s after something fresh, 
no doubt.” 

And so he was. Knowing, by the peculiar noise he made, that her 
youngest son had returned, Mrs. W idge called distinetly to him from 
the first-floor landing, but he would not hear her under any circum- 
stances, as having much more important matters in hand than talking 
and bothering with his mother. 

The maid chanced to be engaged in the process of ironing in the 
underground kitchen, when Master Launcelot descended into it. 

“ Now, stand away,” said Lance, striding towards the fire, and suiting 
the action of his hand to the words, “ I shan't have none of your iromng 
here: I want that table myself, and the fire and all.” 

“Law! you mustn’t touch them irons, Master Launcelot,” exclaimed 
Polly, i in a consternation, as she observed him knocking the articles in 
question under the grate ; “ missis'll go on so as nobody niver heared.” 

“What do I care about missis ?” muttered Launcelot, in a tone of 
bravado; “I tell you J must have this fire, and you may finish your 
things when you can.” 

So saying, he crammed about half a yard length of the huge kitchen 
poker between the bars, and at the same time informed Polly that if she 
meddled with it he would throw it at her head. 

“There’s plenty of room for them iroys as well,” remarked Polly, 
“and I’m sure they won’t interfere with your poker.” 
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“J tell you I shan’t have ’em in,” peevishly replied Launcelot, who 
seemed to think that his poker, or the purpose to which it was going to 
be devoted, was too sacred to be for a moment associated with such base 
company as a family of smoothing-irons. 

And, with a renewed charge to the maid to abstain from even touching 
the article so familiar to her, he darted back again up-stairs into the 
shop, and commenced a thorough search after something, though nobody 
save himself knew what. 

“What are you looking for, Lance?” demanded the father of the 
genius. 

“Oh ! I know,” replied Lance. 

“ But if you tell me,” rejoined Gabriel, “ perhaps I can tell you where 
it is.” 

“ No, you can’t,’ answered the hopeful boy, still boring his head into 
every nook and corner, and displacing half the articles ranged round the 
shop. 

Mr. Widge, senior, desisted from the conversation during some 
minutes, as unconsciously feeling it was hopeless to carry it further ; and 
yet, at the end of that time, he renewed it with the following query : 

“Why don’t you say what it is you want? How can you be so 
tiresome ?” 

“1 arn't tiresome,” answered Lance, “if people arn't tiresome with 
me. J know what I want, and that’s enough.” 

To be sure Master Widge coloured somewhat as he said this, as 
though he felt partly conscious of his impertinence; but then he did say 
it, and Gabriel sagaciously allowed it all to pass by in silence, and on the 
usual consideration that genius is always high-spirited, and impatient of 
any kind of restraint or control. 

Unable to meet with what he wanted in the shop, Launcelot 
skipped up-stairs, and commenced a general rummage and ransack of 
the upper stories, until, by great good luck, and much to his delight, he 
turned up exactly the thing. 

It was a piece of fine, smooth, white wood, which Mr. Widge, senior, 
once had had manufactured into its present shape, under the temporary 
impression that it would make a handsome top for a small table, but he had 
subsequently abandoned the design. With this prize under his arm, 
Launcelot rapidly descended into the kitchen again, and having first 
satistied himself that the poker had not been molested, sat down on 
achair, and rearing the aforesaid piece of wood upon his knees and 
against the wall, proceeded to draw upon it a large Lond of an old man 
in a wig, which he made nearly as ample as a whole sheepskin. Having 
done this to his satisfaction, he fixed it securely up, and taking that de- 
lightful pencil, the poker, from the fire, proceeded to shade it as well as 
he could, by scorching the surface into either lighter or darker shadows, 
by the ingenious process of holding the hot end of the poker at various 
distances from the board. Polly thought he would set the house on fire, 
and especially as she could not imagine what other end he could have in 
view; while Launcelot himself threatened strongly to burn the end of her 
nose with his red-hot pencil, if she dared to look over him until he had 
about concluded, He vowed it was impossible for any one to study 
properly, and have his mind sufficiently occupied upon it, if people were 
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staring at him all the while, and watching how he got on. Silence was 
the most important and the principal ingredient of study, and especially of 
such study as drew largely upon the inventive faculties ‘and the perceptive 
qualities of the mind. 

By the time that darkness fell, Launce had nearly completed his pic- 
ture, and that so much to his own satisfaction, considering it a first 
effort, that he felt as any great man might feel upon the achiovemant 
of as great a victory. Glory y seemed to tingle through him to his ve 
finger-ends ; sand in imagination he beheld himself trave ling down the lone 
yassage of immor tality, | a sort of giant amongst nations of little boys. 

With delight he flew to acquaint his father that he had something 
fresh to show him, like what he had never seen before. 

“ That’s right—go it, Lancy—stick to it, my boy!” replied Gabriel, 
as he followed his dover fellow into the drawing: room, whither the 
poker-drawing had been transferred by the artist as being of too much 
value to ke allowed to remain elsewhere. 

If ever a man in this world was struck dumb with amazement and 
admiration, Gabriel Widge was so stricken on beholding this extraordinary 
specimen of his son’s powers ; and all done, too, with nothing but the 
kitchen poker ! 

“Grand!” exclaimed the happy father; “ famous, Laney! Go it 
again, and you'll make yourself immortal in no time. T’ll send one of these 
to the Roy ‘al Ac: idemy, next year, and astonish the natives a bit there— 
blame my wig if I don’t !” 

Mr. Widge further desired to be informed by what means Launcelot 
had got hold of the invention ; to which the latter re plied, by giving his 
father to understand it was purely an invention of his own. 

“ Your own!” cried Gabriel ; “ your own !—you don’t say so? Give 
us your hand, my boy—give us your hand. I foresee you'll be as 
famous for what one may “call this poko-tinto, as Prince Rupert is for 
mezzotinto. But how did you get the hint, my boy ’—you must have 
had the hint from something or “other.” 

“T saw a tailor scorch his board with a hot goose,” replied Launcelot, 
with all the simplicity and unaffectedness of unconscious genius, 

“Why, did you, indeed !—indeed !” exclaimed Gabriel ; “ why, that 
is equal to Prince Rupert, who took Ais hint from a soldier's scraping 
his rusty fusil. Bless my soul !” 

And Mr. W idge relapsed into another fit of silent admiration. 

Not to prolong this scene, we shall merely observe that the effect pro- 
duced by Launcelot’s poker-triumphs was so great, that he was en- 
couraged to scorch and disfigure nearly every adaptable surface of wood 
in the house. The kitchen bellows was ornamented with a ferocious 
tiger’s head ; the top of the dresser bore a rude delineation of Judith 
with the head of Holofernes, although most visitors mistook it for a 
portrait of Polly serving up a pudding. In fact, poker drawings 
poked themselves into notice at every turn; while many were the 
frights, and burnings, and blisters, endured by the servants during the 
respective processes ‘of their production. 

How far this warm course of study might eventually have been carried, 
is more than the historian hereof could tell, had not an event at length 
occurred, which put a stop to it almost as suddenly as it had begun, 
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though certainly under peculiar circumstances by no means so promising 
and auspicious. 

Such was the delight of Mr. Gabriel Widge, senior, with the abilities 
of his son Seoncslot in this (as he sup posed) new discovery in the fine 
arts, that, eventually nothing less would satisfy him than having his own 
portrait taken at full length by his son, and finished in the Gniet style 
and with the most delicate poker imaginable. Gabriel himself forged 
several additional irons for the purpose, and borrowed some others from 
one of his neighbours, a plumber by trade, in the hope that Launce would 
find them useful. 

A large piece of white deal, bigger than would have made a door, was 
had in readiness, and at length the eventful day for the first sitting 
arrived. Mr. Widge, senior, felt absolutely grand as he took his seat 
and threw himself into a strange uncouth posture, intended for a fine 
attitude. So pleased was he, indeed, that it was with the greatest difii- 
culty he could prevent the muscles of his face from extending themselves 
into a broad smile of irre pr essible conscious satisfaction. 

‘Keep face straight, pa,” said Lance, looking very earnestly at him. 

“Can't, my boy!” answered Gabriel; “ ‘drabbit’ my jacket if I can, 
I’m so uncommon pleased !” and then Gabriel laughed outright. There- 
upon Lance laughed also, and Mrs. Widge smiled, aud Polly simpered. 

By the time that the drawing of the figure was concluded, Launcelot 
had many irons in the fire, in ‘order to burn it in; while Mr. Widge, 
senior, had dropped off to sleep with his finger beside his nose, which ‘be 
repeatedly and with mechanical regularity “pushed aside like a flexible 
spring, as his head sank downwards and his hand gave a sudden jerk, 
but to be raised again to the same place for the sole purpose, apparently, 
of re peating the same ple asing ex ‘periment. 

Launcelot aroused him once or twice to a just sense of his duty as a 
sitter, and received from his father various apologies for his drowsiness ; 
yet, scarcely had they escaped his lips, before he again relapsed into 
the same state of half-conscious torpor. The future baronet, Sir 
Launcelot, hereapon grew vexed, as all geniuses are entitled to do when- 
ever they please ; and, therefore, in order the more effectually to keep his 
father awake and li ely, ingeniously approached him with a hot plumbing 
iron, applied within so nicely judged a distance of his nose, that by an 
accurate calculation it might gradually warm, and glow, and burn, and 


* 


perhaps even become well-nigh “ done,” ere, from the nature of the pro- 
cess, he should wake to find it out. 

Although Mr. Widge was by this time in a very sound and deep 
slumber, he instinctiv ely rubbed the end of his nose once or twice, with a 
peculiarity of action that highly delighted Lauucelot, and at once satis- 
fied him how much more fun there was in singeing noses than in making 
poker-drawings. On these occasions the hopeful youth dexterously 
withdrew his het 3 iron, lest his loving parent should happen to touch it 
with his fingers and awake. 

At last G Sabriel’ s proboscis, which was not in some respects unlike, at 
its extremity, the shell of a walnut, began to appear remarkably bright 
and brilliant. It looked, in fact, as though it were under the especial 

and tutelary care of St. Anthony himself; aud as the gentleman, whose 
appendage it was, began to exhibit signs of awakening g, Launcelot hastily 
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wked his iron between the bars, and sat down before his deal board, as 
though contemplating the picture, and patiently awaiting the end of his 
father’s nap. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Mr. Widge, senior; “I'm afraid I've been 
to sleep again.” 

Launcelot peeped beyond the edge of his board, and smiled 
affirmatively. At the same instant he observed both his father’s eyes 
directed in an oblique manner downwards, and full upon the end of his 
nose, which now looked remarkably like the red side of a roasting- 
apple just before it cracks. 

*“ Lance!” he exclaimed, in a tone of deep consternation; “ do you see 
any thing amiss with my nose ?” 

Launcelot could scarcely refrain from laughing, but he hid_his head 
behind the poker-drawing, and managed, apparently, to preserve his 
gravity. 

“Have you done any thing at it?” fiercely demanded Gabriel ; a sus- 
picion of something wrong crossing his mind. And he turned upon his son 
a pair of eyes much more expressive than Launcelot ever before remem- 
bered to have seen in the same sagacious head. 

“Did you do it?” roared the enraged parent. 

Launcelot felt himself in a predicament : 7. ¢., either he must tell 
a lie or tell the truth; both of which are sometimes remarkably inconve- 
nient. But tell one or the other he must. 

Whereupon, after considerable hesitation and evasion, Master Launce- 
lot confessed, that it might be owing to a kind of slip of the poker that 
had occurred when he went rather too close to his father withit red hot in 
his hand. 

“’Od rabbit your jacket !” exclaimed Mr. Widge, “ I’ve as good a mind 
to rub youdown with a hard brush as ever I hadin my life. That’s your 
genius, is it? to singe your father’s nose like a goose. But I'll teach you 
better manners, my boy, that I warrant you. Now just listen to what I 
say. Take them irons out of the fire, carry ‘em down into the cellar, put 
that board in the back-yard, and never let me see you touch any thing 
of this sort again!’ —~ 

This fearful sentence was uttered in such a commanding tone of voice, 
that Master Launcelot almost began to cry; but finding his father in 
earnest, and knowing from experience that when he determined upon a 
thing he would be obeyed, he began very slowly to execute his commands. 
For although in general Lancy was in the habit of treating him almost 
as he pleased with perfect impunity, yet on particular occasions, of which 
this was decidedly one, he no more dared to oppose him than if he had 
been verily the king of St Martin’s Lane. Mr. Widge himself retired to 
rest that night, happy in having been delivered of certain miserable fears 
which had attacked him touching his nose, and glad to find that neither 
medicine nor application was required to remove the complaint in it be- 
yond what was comprised in a twist of strong brown paper dipped in 
al which was screwed upon it in the form of a small conical sugar- 
oaf, 






























OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
THE PRISONER OF HAM.* 


Prince Lovis Naro.eon is a remarkable example of the fact, that it 
ee is in the individual, and not in the name, that lies the préstige. To sup- 
4 pose the contrary is, indeed, to enlosiaiinda the good understanding of a 



































i i whole nation. Instead of seeking to earn a Gatincton 3 in military or 
7 me i civil life, which might ultim: tely have ensured success, this ambitious 
¥ if young prince chose to appeal simply to the recollections and fortunes of 
: f (ih Napoleon le Grand, but people had no faith in a name as a talisman, and 
14: 4 still less in the hereditary transmission of genius ; and the twice venture- 


some prine e reaped nothing from his attempts, but exile, mortification, 
and captivity. While quite ready to sympathise with the spirit with 
urged a preference of the chances of failure to an ignoble non-entity, 
still common sense demands that there should be an amount of remote 
possibility in enterprises of such magnitude, as shall preserve a line 
of demarcation between the feasible and the futile, the heroie and 
the absurd. Such a demand, which will always be made by history, 
de when no longer influenced by the passions of the moment, has no re- 
: ference to the credit entailed ‘by success, or the punishment awarded to 
failure ; it weighs only the skill and judgment manifested in the enter- 
prise ; and upon this point we fear that the verdict, both at Strasburg 
and Boulogne, will be the same. There is much, however, to be excuse d 
in the particular circumstances of the case. The youthful ambition of 
the prince, and the intoxicating splendour of his birth, plead strongly in 
his favour, even if the history of his long exile, and subsequent captivity, 
should fail to awaken our sympathies ; and we heartily recommend the 
perusal of this brief history of the misfortunes of an often calumniated 
maa to an impartial public. 
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A LITERARY MELANGE.+ 


Tuts “Literary Mélange” challenges, both by its variety and its 
merit, ‘a more detailed notice than we can possibly afford it at the 
present moment. The “Summer Tale of Venice” contains scenes which 
attest both dramatic power and high poetic feeling ; ; and the other more 
desultory poems have fairly earned the encomiums which they have 
already received upon their first appearance in the periodicals of the day. 
“Cora” is a tasteful and harmonious composition. We were parti- 
cularly amused, among the prose essays and sketches, with the railway 
adventure, and with the trials of Mr. Dickens, mistaicon for his distin- 
guished name-sake. We also agree with Mr. Sydney Whiting, that a 
club or institution for the relief of periodical writers in sickness and old 
age is much wanted. 








* The Prisoner of Ham: Authentic Details of the Captivity and Escape of 
Prince Napoleon Louis, by F. T. Briffault. T. C. Newby. 
t A Literary Mélange of Prose and Verse. By Sy dney Whiting. In Two V ols. 
T. C. Newby. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Azeth, the Egyptian, a novel in three volumes, claims precedence 
among our miscellaneous notices, as an historical and philosophical ro- 
mance of extraordinary merit. It is a very careful and well-executed 


picture of ancient Egyptian life.—The Rev. J. F. Russell’s Life of 


Dr. Samuel Johnson recommends itself by its cheapness and brevity, 
and its perfect adequacy for the purposes intended. It is one of Mr. 
Burns’s cheap and tasteful publications —The Shoes of Fortune, and 
other tales by Hans Christian Andersen, illustrated by Otto Specter, 
and published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, contains some of the most 
favourable specimens of the author’s exquisite genius, so especially 
captivating in stories for the young.—The critical, biographical, and 
descriptive portraits of the Orators “of the Age; originally written by 
G. H. Francis, Esq., for Fraser's Magaz ine, and collected into one 
volume, strongly recommend themselves to notice by the good spirit and 
kindly impartial tone in which they have been penned. —The Battle of 
Nibley Green, by J. B. Kington, Esq. .. Is a real medieval affair—a re- 
vival of the good old ballad with its preface, argument, and fragmen 
tary narrative. Mr. Kington is a true poet and deserves suecess.—The 
exhaustion of a first edition of the Poetical Works of William Mother- 
well, which appeared fourteen years ago, has induced the publisher to 
issue a new and enlarged edition of the original work, to which is pre- 
fixed a memoir of the author, by James M‘C ‘onechy. It is a curious cir- 
: cumstance that the works of William Motherwell, although not very 
generally known in this country, have gone through two editions in the 
United States. Like others of sn countrymen, he shone chiefly in song, 
and he has well merited by his hearty and m: unly tone the niche that ~ 
has obtained in the temple of Fame, as a minor poet of no small dis- 
tinction.—Mr. William Smith, like the author of the Battle of Nibley 
Green, a Templar given to poetic lucubrations, has sent forth into this 
world, so fastidious in matters of dramatic literature, three dramas at once, 
Sir William Crichton, Athelwold, and Guidone. It is sufficient to 


; attest their author’s merits to say that Mr. Macready made the experi- 
e ment of introducing the second in the list on the boards at Drury-lane 
H Theatre, but as the author now addresses himself solely to the reader, 
e and confines his ambition to the closet, it would be impossible to deny 
e to him a privilege that belongs to all, from the most humble to the 
re most ambitious caterer—to public taste.—Lchoes from Old Cornwall 
- are the imaginary poems of the Cornish fathers who 


Had their lodges in the wilderness, 
Or built their cells beside the shadowy sea, 
a And there they dwelt with angels, like a dream! 
d So they unclosed the volume of The Book 
And filled the fields of the Evangelist 
With thoughts as sweet as flowers. 


of Mete and appropriate themes for a pastor, and ple: wsantly treated by the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker, Vicar of the old station of Morwenne:.—Saint 
Sylvester's Day, by Euphrasia Fanny Haworth, is a superbly printed 
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work, richly illustrated by lithographs of Devancourts and glyptographs, 

both from the author’s designs. So much taste and expense lavished on 
a poem neither wanting in melody nor feeling, ought surely to ensure 
for it a kindly rece yption.— ‘aifs and Strays, although of a rather 
motley character, possess many classical beauties, they look like what 
the y no doubt are—things thrown off as a relief to severer studies. —W e 
cannot pass over Simple Arithmetic, as connected with the National 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, by Henry Taylor, without expressing 
our perfect agreement with the author, that the introduction of a decimal 
system is a very great desideratum.— Miss M. M. Hays has commenced 
an English edition of George Sand’s works with The Last Aldini. The 
translator says that she wishes to afford an opportunity for the readers of 
all classes to judge for themselves, whether the productions of the greatest 
female genius of the day are deserving of that condemnation which it is so 
much the fashion to attach to them.—A more important translation is 
presented to us in the first part of the works of Josephus by Dr. Trail, 
richly illustrated by sketches taken expressly for that purpose. This 
promises to be by far the best and most splendid edition of the Jewish 
historian’s works that has been hitherto published.—In another depart- 
ment of literature we have a further translation by Meta Taylor of 
Berthold Auerbach’s Village Tales of the Black Forest, a few of which 
were already known to the public for their admirable truth to nature and 
moral value, and we rejoice in the success which has attended Mrs. 
Taylor’s efforts to introduce their author's writings into this country. 
—The last volume of Bohn’s Standard Library contains the Memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini, translated by our excellent and able friend Mr. 
Thomas Roseoe, a work of which ‘Horace W: alpole said that it was more 
amusing than any novel ; but the life of the renowned Florentine artist 
has higher claims than ‘the mere amusement it affords, for it contains a 
great variety of information respecting the arts, and the history of the 
sixteenth century. The translation is admirably done.—The eleventh 
volume of the works of G. P. R. James, Esq. contains The King’s High- 
way, an historical romance abounding in striking incident.—The sixth 
volume of Mr. Golburn’s authorised edition of Thiers’s History of the 
Consulate and the Empire, translated by D. Forbes Campbell, Esq., con- 
tains Ulm, Trafalgar, Austerlitz, and the Confederation of the Rhine. 
Of Trafalgar, after asserting that the force on both sides was nearly equal, 

M. Theirs says of the English, “they had on their side experience of the 
sea, the habit of conquering; @ great commander, and on that day even 
the favours of Fortune, since the adv rantage of the wind was for them. 
We lacked all these conditions of success, but we had a virtue which 
can sometimes control Fate—the resolution to fight to the death.” 
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BOOK L 
V. 


SABINE, 


SEPARATED from her uncle and Madame Desjardins in the con- 
fusion and terror occasioned by the troopers’ approach, Sabine had 
gained, she scarcely knew how, the summit of the slope, and then 
became aware that her companions were gone. Her first impulse 
prompted her again to rush into the hollow in quest of her uncle; 
but the seared fugitives who covered the slope, compelled her to turn 
back, and she fled towards the wood. At this moment, Trelawney dashed 
up the acclivity with the evident design of seizing her. Outstripping the 
other scattered fugitives—with a panting heart, trembling, iy almost 
breathless, Sabine cleared the outer extremity of the thicket, closely pur- 
sued by Trelawney, whose progress, however, was suddenly arrested by 
half a dozen men armed with bludgeons, the stoutest of whom caught his 
horse by the bridle, while the others surrounded him, and threatened to 
dismount him. Taking advantage of the interruption, Sabine plunged 
into the heart of the thicket, until unable to proceed further, she stood 
still, and half-sinking with terror, — herself against a tree. 
Though the brushwood and timber were here so thick that no external 
object could be distinguished, she still heard the shouts of the dragoons, 
and the trampling of their horses’ feet, mixed with the rumbling of carts 
and waggons, while every now and then an outery proceeding from some ter- 
rified female made “te donee beat more anxiously. This turmoil lasted 
upwards of an hour, after which all became still, and she began to think 
that the assemblage was dispersed, and the soldiers gone. 

Evening was by this time advancing, but absorbed by her fears, and 
scarcely venturing even to raise her head, Sabine hardly noticed the 
deeper gloom gradually falling around her. As the prevailing stillness, 

owever, continued undisturbed, she was roused to the necessity of exer- 
tion, and resolved to make an effort to gain the road, where, if her uncle 
were really hovering about, as she hoped he might be, she would most 
likely fall in with him. 

She was stepping forth with this view, when a rustling in the bushes, 
as if some one were pushing through them, held her still. Footsteps 
were distinctly heard at a little distaneé; and she became sensible that 
VOL. XI. o 
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several persons were approaching. Were they friends or foes ?—It was 
impossible to say. Should she fly or remain where she was, when the 
next moment she might be captured ? She was torn by indecision, but 
her fears were confirmed by the voice of one of the searchers. 

“ Never mind, sergeant,” said the speaker, in a low tone; “it seems 
useless to beat the bush further. Keep a strict watch round the thicket, 
and I and Cornet Lucas will go lower down, near the road.” 

“It shall be done, colonel,” answered his companion. 

“ Post your men carefully,” resumed the other ; “ recollect, if you take 
her, you will be well rewarded.” 

“ Make yourself easy, colonel,” replied the sergeant, “ you shall have 
her before the night is over.” 

Sabine with difficulty repressed a cry, while the men moved off in op- 

site directions. 

When all was quite still, she rose from her crouching position, and 
endeavoured to peer through the darkness, but could distinguish no- 

thing execpt the vague outlines of the trees and bushes, while ever 
gust of wind that swept past startled her, as if it proclaimed the 
approach of an enemy. Afraid to leave her covert, she did not dare 
to remain stationary, while her knowledge that the thicket was guarded 
added to her perplexity. Some time elapsed before she could decide 
how to act. She then mustered all her resolution, and, breaking through 
the bush, endeavoured to gain the open common. 

The difficulty of achieving a passage was increased by the darkness, 
but at length she reached a spot of sward, clear of brush-wood ; and she 
was hurrying across it, when the sound of an approaching footstep brought 
her to a sudden halt. 

Immediately before her she discerned the figure of a sentinel, moving 
along at a slow and measured pace, and pausing every moment to listen, 
and look around. He was so close to her, that she almost feared he had 
detected her, but she was shielded from his view by an intervening tree, 
and, as he did not advance, she hoped she might still elude discovery. 
The man turned.to retrace his steps; and observing a gap in the bushes, 
Sabine made swiftly towards it, and gained the common. 

By this time the moon had risen, though at the moment she was 
obscured by clouds, which rolled over the sky in dense masses. The 
turf of the common was heavy with dew ; the wind sighed fitfully, and 
swept past in hoarse, mournful gusts. 

Sabine hurried on for some little way without interruption, till skirting 
an extensive hollow, she was alarmed by the sound of voices, and, look- 
ing in the direction of the sound, perceived the outlines of three or four 
gipsies’ tents with a fire in front of them, round which some wild-looking 
figures were grouped. Probably she might have passed these persons 
unnoticed, if a dog had not commenced barking and ultimately started in 
pursuit of her. The gipsies instantly set up a cry, and followed the ani- 
mal. Sabine continued her flight without looking behind her; but though 
terror lent wings to her feet, the foremost of her pursuers was speedily up 
with her. Before he could lay hands upon her, however, two horsemen 
gallopped up, and one of them, who was no other than Colonel Trelawney, 
dealing a blow at the gipsy, seized Sabine, and drawing her to his 


saddle, wrapped his cloak around her so as to stifle her cries, and then, 
attended by his companion, rode off. 
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After proceeding at a rapid pace for some time, Trelawney alighted 
before a large straggling building, half-farm, half-inn, on the road-side. 
Almost insensible, Sabine was borne into the house by her captor, while 
his companion took upon him to explain matters to the landlord, who 
was busy with other guests, but who, hearing their arrival, had hurried out 
to welcome them. 

The principal room of the inn was of considerable size, and but dimly 
lighted. While depositing Sabine on a bench, Trelawney perceived that 
another person was standing near the fire-place. It was a young man, 
rather under the middle height, but richly habited, and of a haughty bear- 
ing. His head seemed disproportionately large for his body, and his 
features, though handsome, had a strange sinister expression. 

“Lord Mauvesin!” exclaimed Trelawney, in surprise. ‘ What has 
brought your lordship here ?” 

“ Accident,” replied the other. “I might put a similar question to 
you, colonel. But who is this girl ?” he added, glancing at Sabine. 

“ A prize I’ve taken at the Dissenters’ meeting,” replied Trelawney, 
laughing. “She is much too pretty to be left with those canting 
dogs.” 

« She is remarkably beautiful,” replied Mauvesin, “ but will you not 
call for assistance ? She has fainted.” 

“Oh, she'll soon come to, I'll warrant her,” replied Trelawney. 
“ What ho, hostess! Take charge of this young lady. She has had a 
hurried ride, and is rather the worse for it.” 

Thus summoned, a stout, good-humoured woman made her appearance, 
and seeing the condition of Sabine, uttered a ery, and disappearing for a 
moment, returned with some restoratives, which she applied with great 
zeal and solicitude to the fair sufferer. 

Leaving Sabine in the care of the latter, Trelawney walked towards 
the fire with Lord Mauvesin. 

“Do you know who this girl is, Trelawney ?” asked the latter in a 
low tone. 

“T do,” replied the other, “ but I must not disclose her name.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Nay, the secret is another’s, not mine,” said Trelawney. ‘ Thus 
much I will tell you. She is from France, and is about to be conveyed 
back to her native country.” 

“ She shall not be so if I can prevent it,” replied Mauvesin, ‘* IT am 
strongly attracted by her, Trelawney. Cannot I make it worth your while 
to yield her to me ?” 

“T would strike a bargain with you if I could, my lord,” said Trelaw- 
ney, laughing, “ but I cannot. I am under an engagement to Barillon. 
The girl is destined to a convent. It’s a sad pity—but it must be.” 

“ T tell you it must not be, Trelawney,” cried Mauvesin, hastily. “A 
thousand pounds if you surrender her to me.” 

“ Hum!” exclaimed Trelawney, ‘ my word is pledged to Barillon.” 

“‘ Pshaw, you can easily make excuses to him,” cried the nobleman. 
“ But who is this ? Another arrival !” 

The exclamation was occasioned by the sound of horses’ feet outside, 
and both Mauvesin and Trelawney became silent, expecting the appear- 
ance of a new-comer. As this did not immediately occur, however, 
Mauvesin again.spoke, 
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“ Do you accept my offer ?” he asked. 

«J will consider of it, my lord,” replied Trelawney. 

At this juncture the door opened, and a square-built man, in the habit 
of a farmer, with great funnel-topped boots rising above his knees, 
and a green riding-coat wrapped about his athletic frame, entered the 
room. W alking forward to a small table near the fire-place, with a 
“* give ye good e’en” to the gentlemen, he sat down and called for a can 
of ale and a pi 

As the farmer entered, Mauvesin and Trelawney regarded him atten- 
tively for a moment, and seemed somewhat disconcerted at his intrusion, 

“ Come, I see you assent to my proposal, colonel,” said Mauvesin in 
an under tone to Trelawney, “ and as an earnest of my sincerity, accept 
this pocket-book. It contains five hundred pounds. We must get off 
the girl at once, and I have hit on a good plan of doing it. She shall 
think I intend to aid her to escape. I will just say a word to her apart, 
and, meanwhile, do you examine the contents of the pocket-book.” 

As Trelawney, in obedience to these instructions, turned to the fire, 
Mauvesin advanced to Sabine. The farmer chancing to raise his head 
at the moment, saw Trelawney count the roll of notes, and then thrust 
them, with a look of satisfaction into his vest. 

“Are you going towards Highgate, sir?” the farmer inquired. 

‘* Why do you ask, friend ?” ‘sand Trelawney, sternly. 

poy beeause its my road home, = replied the other; “and I should 
be gl lad of your honour’s company.’ 

‘You look too much like a highwayman yourself, fellow, to fear mo- 
lestation,” replied Trelawney. ‘ But if you can tell me where to find 
the Golden Farmer, I'll go with you.’ 

‘You'd better leave him alone, sir,”’ said the farmer; ‘ but if you're 
bent upon it, I might put you in the way of finding him.” 

* Do so,” re plied Trelawney, “and I'll pay you for your trouble.”’ 

“You shall pay me well if I do,” muttered the farmer, puffing away 
at his pipe. 

Meanwhile, .Mauvesin had jomed Sabine, w ho was now restored 
to sensibility. The hostess had just quitted her, so that she was left 
alone. She looked up as the young nobleman approached, and raising his 
finger to his lips to enjoin silence, he cast a hasty glance behind him, as 
if to make sure that he was not observed by Trelawney, and then said 
in a hasty whisper, 

“Tam aware of your situation, young lady, and will do my best to ex- 
tricate you from it. Will you place } yourself under my protection?” 

* Most thankfully,” replied Sabine, reassured by his manner. 

“Then I will slip out, and procure a horse for you, ” returned Mau- 
vesin, “ after which I will contrive some means of getting you away.’ 

The farmer looked round as he retired; but continued smoking his 
pipe tranquilly, while Trelawney gazed into the fire. Thus several minutes 


passed by, when a loud report of fire-arms was heard close to the win- 
dows. 


Sabine uttered an exclamation of terror. 
‘* Hallo—what’s that?” exclaimed the farmer, starting to his feet. 


Trelawney rushed to the nearest window, while the farmer went 
quickly up to Sabine. 


“ That door will lead you to the yard,” he said to her, “there is 3 
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gate on the other side. Gain the road, and you are safe. Fly—fly!” he 
cried, seeing her hesitate, “ I'll keep the colonel at bay.” 

Trelawney heard the last words, and instantly divining what was pass- 
ing, darted towards Sabine, who arose on his approach, and made to- 
wards the door indicated by the farmer, while the latter threw himself in 
the colonel’s way. 

“Let her go!” he exclaimed; “ what has she done?” 

“Out of my way, rascal, or I'll cut you down,” cried Trelawney, 
furiously. 

“No you wont,” replied the farmer, drawing a pistol, and levelling it 
at the ar head. ‘“ You don’t stir a step, colonel !” 

‘* You shall repent this, villain,” shouted Trelawney; “what ho, house! 
where the devil is Lord Mauvesin?”’ 

“Gone to help the young lady to escape,” laughed the farmer. 

Sabine, meanwhile, pursued Ler flight unmolested. On gaining the 
yard she encountered Lord Mauvesin, who was hastily crossing from a 
stable on the other side. 

“]T was just coming for you, young lady,” he said, “when I was 
alarmed by those pistol shots, and have vainly tried to ascertain by whom 
they were fired. They are now bringing out the horses. We will pass 
through this gate to the road, and in a few minutes you will be in 
safety.” 

Almost as he spoke, indeed, an ostler, with a lantern in his hand, 
brought up a couple of horses, one of which was furnished with a side- 
saddle. After a word of explanation, Sabine suffered Mauvesin to lift 
her to the saddle, and to lead her horse into the farm-yard. As they ap- 
proached the outer gate, Mauvesin, unobserved by Sabine, directed the 
ostler to acquaint Trelawney of their departure; and then, mounting his 
horse, he and Sabine passed on to the road, and set forward together in 
the direction for London. 

They had not, however, proceeded a hundred yards from the inn, 
when another horseman, who had been hovering about, rode up to them, 
and Sabine, to her great joy, found it was her uncle. 

A few hasty exclamations passed between them, when Saint Leu, 
turning to his niece’s companion, recognised Lord Mauvesin. 

‘I owe my safety to this gentleman, uncle,” replied Sabine. 

“T am but too happy to have rendered you a service,” observed 
Mauvesin, recovering from his surprise and confusion. “If I can be of 
any further assistance I will willingly accompany you to town.” 

Saint Leu gave a reluctant assent, and they proceeded on their way. 

Meanwhile, the ostler whom Mauvesin had left at the gate of the inn, 
with a message for Trelawney, heard a hue and cry in the yard behind, 
and saw the farmer approaching. 

He was closely pursued by Trelawney and his companion, with several 
waggoners and stable-men, but the ostler, who might have intercepted 
him, made way for him to pass, and he gained the road. There he 
mounted a horse, which was tied to a tree at a little distance, and in- 

stantly gallopped off. 

The sound of his horse’s hoofs could still be heard when his pursuers 
gained the road. 

“ He has escaped us for the present,” cried Trelawney, “but I will have 
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him some other time. Gallop off to the thicket, Cornet, and bring up 
the men. Meanwhile, I'll look after Lord Mauvesin and the girl.” 

“The lady's gone, sir,” said the ostler, touching his hat. “ The lord 
told me to let you know he’d see her safe home.”’ 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” answered Trelawney. 

Returning to the inn, he partook of some refreshment, and then mount- 
ing his horse, rode off towards Highgate. 

He proceeded at a leisurely pace, but was soon out of sight of the inn, 
making his way along a lonely road overshadowed with trees. With his 
thoughts engrossed by recent occurrences, he had ridden along for some 
distance, scarcely taking note of his progress, when he was suddenly con- 
fronted by another horseman. 

“ Stand and deliver !” cried the latter, presenting a pistol at his head. 

“Soh, you are a highwayman, then?” cried Trelawney, recognising 
the farmer. “ I thought as much.” 


“Tam the man you wished to meet—the Golden Farmer,” rejoined 
the other. 


“ Then this shall end your career,” cried Trelawney. 

And snatching a pistol from his holster, he drew the trigger. Sparks 
blazed from the flint, but that was all. He drew a second pistol with the 
same result. 

A loud laugh broke from the highwayman. 

‘Your pistols were discharged near the inn-window,” he said. “A 
comrade did it for me to distract you. But come, colonel, hand out 
your pocket-book, or you'll find that my pistols are loaded.” 

“ Take it,” answered Trelawney, drawing forth his pocket-book, “ and 
may the devil’s luck go with it.” 

“It has come into my hands quite as honestly as it got into yours. 
colonel,” replied the other. ‘‘ Good-night, and a pleasant ride to you. 

And turning his horse's head, he gallopped away. 


VI. 


A PRISON SCENE, 


Wrruin a few hours after the meeting on Finchley Common, Moor 
and his fellow-prisoners, Fox, Baxter, and Bunyan, were the inmates of 
Newgate. Accident having led to their joint arrest, they were lodged for 
the time in the same dungeon, where they were packed together with a 
crowd of offenders, accused of almost every shade of crime. 

The interior of the prisons, at this eventful period, teemed with such 
horrors, that, as a learned writer observes, “ they surpassed the imagina- 
tions of more civilised times,” and can only be estimated correctly from 
the stern facts of history. Subject to no regulation, and without any pro- 
vision for affording sustenance to the prisoners, the places of confinement 
were at once the scenes of profusion and famine. It was publicly stated in 
parliament, towards the close of the reign of Charles the Second, that 
“needy persons committed to gaol, many times perished before their 
trial.” While some died of hunger, or actually seid from cold, others 
revelled in continual debauchery. It was not unusual to leave the 
mouldering bodies of those who ‘died, in all the torments of despair, for 
days together in the dark and loathsome dungeons of the survivors. The 
description given by George Fox of the treatment he experienced 
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in a horrible pit at Launceston, called Doomsdale, excites a feeling 
amounting to awe. Ellwood, the amanuensis of Milton, when confined 
in Newgate for his religion, saw the quarters of men executed for trea- 
son lying for several days close to his cell, and the hangman and 
the more obdurate criminals playing at bowls with the heads. The 
gaolers exercised an almost unlimited power over the prisoners ; and 
such was the deplorable state of the laws, that persons were often in- 
carcerated for no other offence than being obnoxious to one of the ma- 
gistracy. Thus disposed of, they were soon forgotten, and if they even 
succeeded in obtaining a trial it was easy to accuse them of noncon- 
formity, and then to prevail on a packed jury to find them guilty. 

The dreadful mortality which took place in the prisons has already been 
referred to; but when the gaol-fever once broke out, bringing to the de- 
spairing captives the often welcome relief of death, the contagion was 
not confined to those fearful abodes, but spread far and wide over the 
land. When the prisoners were brought up for trial at the assizes, it 
came forth with them into the court, and fell like a pestilence on the 
judges, jurors, barristers, and audience. Even those acquitted at their trial, 
or who purchased their liberty by the payment of fines, were liberated 
with impaired constitutions, and never wholly recovered from the effect 
of their confinement. 

The Dissenters suffered most severely from this atrocious system ; 
and besides the great mortality it occasioned among them, we learn 
from a tract of Wilham Penn’s, called “Good Advice to the Church 
of England,” that by the operation of the cruel laws enacted against 
them ‘fifteen thousand families were ruined.” Among those who died 
was William Jenkins, a celebrated nonconformist preacher, whose son, on 
hearing of his death, distributed mourning-rings among his friends, on 
which was inscribed, ‘‘ William Jenkins, murdered in Newgate.” Young 
Jenkins afterwards joined the army of Monmouth; and in spite of the 
repeated intercessions of Sunderland, attested by a letter in the State 
Paper Office, dated 12th September, 1685, was ordered by Jeffreys to be 
executed. 

After passing a night in the midst of such horrors as those de- 
scribed, with all that was loathsome and hideous around him, Moor, 
who was stretched near the door of the dungeon, was aroused by the en- 
trance of a turnkey bearing a torch, which threw a lurid light over the 
dark walls, glistening with moisture, and over the haggard faces of the 
prisoners, some of whom were stretched on the ground, while others were 
in the act of rising. The turnkey was followed by two assistants, carrying 
large tin mess-kettles and cans, in which was the gaol allowance for the 
prisoners’ breakfasts. 

‘*T suppose it’s no use asking if you're all here ?’’ inquired the turnkey, 
grufily. 

“ You'd better call the roll,” observed a discarded drummer, who was 
awaiting his trial for robbery. 

“* He'd be like Glendower in the play, then,” said Tom Booth, a player, 
under confinement for debt. ‘“ You may call rolls or loaves here till 
you're hoarse, but none will come.” 

‘Friend, thou art lost in the vanity of plays and mummings,” remarked 
a Quaker, “ Eschew these snares of Satan, and I will show thee living 


bread.” 
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“ Better keep your bread for yourself, Broadbrim,” cried the turnkey, 
“for you're likely to have a short allowance to-day. What do you say, 
Doctor Oates ?” 

His concluding words were addressed to a very singular-looking man, 
who, on his entry, had risen from a litter of straw to his feet. He was 
of low stature and very ill-shaped, and had so short a neck that his head 
seemed to grow out of his body. His mouth was in the centre of his 
face, and a circle deseribed with a compass from his lips, would include 
in its diameter his nose, forehead, and chin. 

By the pretended discovery of a Popish plot, in 1678, Titus Oates had 
for a time diffused among the Catholics, and even the stricter members 
of the Church of England, a universal feeling of terror. The son of an 
Anabaptist preacher, during the civil war, he had been chaplain to the 
notorious Colonel Pride, the hero of the stratagem known as “ Pride's 
Purge ;” but he had conformed to the Church of England at the Restora- 
tion, and taken holy orders. As a reward for the discovery of the plot, 
he was assigned a lodging in Whitehall, and a pension of 1200. per 
annum ; and, by the direction of the House of Commons, he walked about 
with guards, lest he should be murdered by the Papists. He was called 
the saviour of the nation ; and whoever he pointed at was taken up and 
committed. Although his revelations, when examined before the council, 
teemed with the most glaring blunders, the panic he had excited was so 
general, that no one dared to call attention to their absurdity. He spoke of 
Don Juan as having declared he would kill the king; and being asked what 
kind of man Don Juan was, he said that he was a tall black man. Charles 
II., who presided at the examination, on hearing the answer, laughed in 
his face, for he was personally acquainted with Don Juan, who was a 
short man, with red hair. The audacity of Oates was unbounded ; and, 
during the heat of the plot, he even had the effrontery to appear at the 
bar of the House of Commons, in his canonicals, erying out, in his pecu- 
liar vernacular, ‘‘ Aye, Taitus Oates, accause Catherine, Queen of Eng- 
land, of haigh traison.” Charles was so indignant at this insult that he 
immediately put him in confinement ; but was compelled by the clamours 
of the popenace to set him at hberty. The careless monarch seems to have 
completely shaken off his usual inertness on this occasion. “ They think,” 
he said, “ I have a mind to a new wife, but, for all that, I will not see an 
innocent woman abused.” But, though the queen was spared, an im- 
mense number of persons were condemned on the impeachments of 
Oates, and executed as traitors. The last victim was the unfortunate 
Stafford, who was beheaded on the 29th of December, 1680, in spite 
of the most powerful interposition in his favour. Five years after- 
wards, James II. ascended the throne, and Titus Oates was convicted of 
perjury. Ejected from his lodging in Whitehall, and deprived of his 

nsion, he was sentenced to be imprisoned for life in Newgate, whence 

e was to be taken five times a year to the pillory, and whipped 
through the streets from Newgate to Tyburn. 

The misereant laughed heartily at the observation of the turnkey. 

“If he hays gaut sau mauch brayd, he con fyve me hays raytion,” he 
said, in his b accents. “This lawdging of yaurs is a fayne playce, 
mayster gaoler, and gayves me a hooge appetite.” 

“ Friend, thou art in error,” observed Fox. “It is written that ‘man 
shall not live by bread alone ;’ and, verily, friend Barclay can tell thee 
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of the true bread, which is free from the leaven of the world, even as 
the shewbread of the temple.” 

“Turn from lying and evil speaking,” cried Bunyan, “and fight the 
fiend within you, as Christian fought with the fiend Apollyon, in the 
Valley of Humiliation. Then shall your burden become light, and you 
shall find even this Slough of Despond like a fair and pleasant moun- 
tain.” 

“ Daw yau da-are to prate to me, yau ra-anting dogs?” roared Oates. 
“Daw yau know aye awm Dauctor Taytus Oates, the sawviour of this 
nawtion ?” 

“ Perjurer and murderer !” shouted a high-churchman, who had been 
committed for sedition. 

“Stand to your text, doctor,” laughed the turnkey, “ You shall 
fight it out before you have any breakfast. Ho! a ring for the doctor!” 

“The doctor’s a very Achilles in war,” cried a Grub-street writer, 
recently convicted for libel. ‘* He’s like the saints in‘ Hudibras,’ who 


“ Prove their doctrine orthodox, 
By apostolic blows and knocks.” 


“Let him play out his part,” said Booth. And throwing himself 
into a theatrical attitude, he added, 


“ Lay on, Macduff! 
And d—d be he who first cries ‘ Hold! enough !’” 


‘“‘A ring! aring!” cried several voices. 

Obedient to this summons, the prisoners were grouping round the two 
disputants, when a tall, thin man, with long black hair streaming over 
his face, darted into the midst of them. The light of the torch fell full 
on his piercing eyes and meagre features, displaying a countenance marked 
with the sternest lines of fanaticism. 

‘Curse on you!” he screamed. ‘The words out of my mouth shall 
devour you, and smite you with everlasting fire.” 

Moor regarded the speaker with amazement. 

r “Ts this a madman?” he asked of Baxter, who was sitting next to 
um. 

“ Either a madman or a blasphemer,” answered Baxter. “ 1¢ is Ludo- 
wick Muggleton.” 

Muggleton had not even the melancholy excuse for his blasphemy 
which Baxter was half-inclined to sont to him. Originally a 
tailor, he joined, in 1667, a brother craftsman named Reeves, in 
the more profitable vocation of a religious imposter. Reeves declared 
that they were the two last witnesses mentioned in Revelations, 
and that whoever opposed them in the spiritual and heavenly mis- 
sion they were intrusted with, would be destroyed by the “fire,” 
or curses that would “proceed out of their mouths.” Reeves was 
to act the part of Moses, and Muggleton was to be his “mouth.” 
Reeves affirmed, in his *“‘ New Testament,” that our Lord had addressed 
him in these words: ‘‘I have given thee understanding of my mind in 
the Scriptures above all men in the world. I have chosen thee, my last 
messenger, for a great work unto this bloody, unbelieving world; and I 
have given thee Ludowick Mu to be thy mouth.” 

On the death of Reeves, Muggleton pretended to have a double por- 
tion of the spirit resting on him, and became very active in diffusing 
his tenets, which, attracting the notice off the stellen at last led to 
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his prosecution. He was tried at the Old Bailey on the 17th of January, 

1677, and, making no defence, was convicted o rahe sos several 

blasphemous pamphlets, and sentenced to be placed t times in the 

pillory, and imprisoned till he could procure sureties for his future 
behaviour. 

Muggleton’s address elicited a burst of laughter from his auditors. 

«“ Thou shouldst not curse at all, friend,’’ remarked Fox. “Cease to 
do evil, learn to do well, and the Lord shall deliver thee out of the hands 
of Pharoah, and out of the house of bondage. But I speak unto ye all, as 
Jeremiah spake unto the Hebrews: ‘ They hearkened not unto me, nor 
inclined their ear, but hardened their neck: they did worse than their 
fathers. Therefore thou shalt speak all these words unto them, but they 
will not hearken unto thee: thou shalt also call unto them, but they 
will not answer thee.’” 

“T'll answer for one,” cried the drummer, in a snuffling voice. 

Another loud laugh broke from the audience. Before it subsided, 
the door of the dungeon was again opened, and Elkanah Snewin pre- 
sented himself at it. He was somewhat better habited than usual, havin 
encased his sturdy person in a coat of quilted orange-coloured cloth, a 
his lower limbs in a pair of buff boots ascending above the knee, while a 
hanger was girded to his side. 

“ Turn up Charles Moor,” cried the constable, “ I’ve got a warrant to 
take him before the Privy Council.” 

Moor was immediately called by the turnkey, and, taking a hasty 
leave of Baxter, the young man was consigned to the custody of Snewin. 
The latter received him with a grin of triumph; and hurrying him 
into a coach at the prison-door, conveyed him to Whitehall. 


VIL. 
THE QUEEN-CONSORT. 


Many or Mopena’s charms had been long a favourite theme with 
the poets of the age. She was now in the meridian of her beauty; and 
fully merited the praises so lavishly bestowed upon her. Still her lovely 


countenance was 
Sicklied o’er with the pale hue of thought, 


as, indeed, had too often been the case since her consort’s accession to 

the throne. Her luxuriant hair was turned up from the forehead in a 

sort of pile, or high top-knot, but fell in ringlets over the ae where 

its jetty hue contrasted admirably with the marble paleness of her com- 
lexion, while it was in keeping with her dark lustrous eyes, celebrated 
y Lord Lansdown in one of his poetical epistles as— 


Those charming eyes, which shine to reconcile 
To harmony and peace our stubborn isle. 


Descended from the illustrious house of Este, Mary had, early in life, 
on the death of her father, Alphonso the Fourth, Duke af Modena, been 
adopted by Louis the Fourteenth, who settled on her a marriage-portion 
of two hundred thousand pounds. When in her fifteenth year, she was 
married at Modena to James, then Duke of York—Henry Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough being proxy for the duke, and afterwards conduct- 
ing her to England. As Mary was a Catholic, the marriage was very 
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unpopular at the time; but her agreeable manners, the innocence and 
goodness of her nature, and her obliging and unassuming deportment, 


soon overcame the prejudices raised st her by her religion, and 
moved even the sectarian Marvel to cudlilia 


Poor princess! born beneath a sullen star, 

To find such welcome when you came from far! 
Better some jealous neighbour of your own 

Had call’d you to a sound though petty throne.* 


Her graceful behaviour, however, could not conciliate the ill-will of 
her adversaries ; and Burnet relates that, “so artfully did the young 
Italian behave herself, that she deceived even the oldest and most 
jealous persons, both in the court and country : only sometimes a satirical 
temper broke out too much, which was imputed to youth and wit, not 
enough practised in the world.” Yet this young princess—so lovely, so 
inexperienced, and so friendless—brought almost a child into the giddy 
vortex of a profligate court, was, as the bishop admits, “ universally 
esteemed and beloved,” and while her husband was continually engaging 
in some low intrigue, devoted herself patiently to the fulfilment of her 
duties as a wife. When James was sent as a kind of exile into Scotland, 
in 1679, he himself testifies to her exemplary conduct; for, though 
pressed by Charles II. to remain at court, “she chose rather,” James 
says, “‘ even with the hazard of her life, to be a constant companion of 
the duke her husband’s misfortunes and hardships, than to enjoy her ease 
in any part of the world without him.” 

Though her influence over her husband had daily increased, Mary 
did not interfere in public affairs till after her elevation to the throne ; 
and since that event, though she had been more than ever surrounded by 
ghostly counsellors, and though her interest and inclination alike prompted 

er to leave no means untried to re-establish popery in England, she had 
almost uniformly raised her voice in fayour of moderate measures. This 
line of conduct subjected her to frequent reproof from the — and 
especially from Father Petre, who, with the subtle craft of his order, 
worked so effectually on her deep feelings of religion, that he won her 
support for proceedings otherwise obnoxious to her. 

In a chamber at Whitehall sat Mary near a small table of massive oak, 
richly carved and polished, with her favourite attendant, Anna Monte- 
cuculi, a beautiful but artful Italian, standing beside her. Anna was the 
daughter of the well-known imperial general, and having been brought up 
from infancy with the queen, possessed great influence over her. But 
at this moment Mary scarcely seemed aware of her proximity. She was lean- 
ing over an open missal emblazoned with the illuminations of the previous 
century; but her eye wandered from her book to the wall, where oor. 
gems of Titian and Murillo, with some sacred pieces of Bassano, or res 
a moment on a neighbouring oriel window, encircled with the carving of 
Gibbons, and where a devotional stool, a small shrine, and a crucifix 
might be discerned. A rich Turkey carpet covered the centre of the 
floor; a chess-board lay neglected on the table; several Indian screens 
and tall China jars were dispersed round the room; and on one side 
glittered an exquisite cabinet of filagree silver. 


* Advice to a Painter. 
VOL. XI. P 
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Mary had been sitting thus for some time, when the chamber-door was 
A page. 
“ The! Earl of Sunderland is in the ante-chamber,” he said, with an 


obeisance, “and requests an audience of your majesty.” 

Mary hesitated. As she was about to speak, Anna came behind her 
chair, and Mary looked up. 

“IT must tell his lordship my decision,” she said to Anna, in a low 
voice ; “ Father Petre cannot object to that. No, no, I must see him.” 

Anna bowed ; but, though affecting resignation, she did not appear 
satisfied. 

“« Admit his lordship,” said Mary to the page. 

With another profound obeisance, the withdrew, and immediately 
afterwards returned, ushering in Suiideciond. 

Mary received the minister very graciously, and motioning Anna to 
the further end of the room, invited him to be seated. 

“ My business will not engage your majesty long,” said Sunderland. 
“] have well considered the scheme of toleration | proposed to you, and 
an event has just occurred, which will give its immediate promulgation 
great popularity. May I hope that your majesty’s intention to sup- 

ort me is unchanged 7” 

“ Would I could see my way clearly in it!’ rejoined Mary, anxiously. 
“] desire, sincerely, to act br the best; but so much is said on both 
sides, that I am quite distracted.” 

“T almost ventured to hope that you had by this time secured the king's 
approbation to the measure,” said Sunderland. 

“I should have done so,” said Mary; “but Father Petre represents 
the project as prejudicial. He affirms that it will give the appearance of 
weakness to our cause, while at the same time it will foster heresy.” 

“The holy father’s zeal makes him unwilling to arrest persecution, 
even when administered by a rival priesthood,” observed Sunderland, 
in a sarcastic tone. ‘‘ This measure would create dissension among our 
adversaries, and, consequently, could not argue weakness in us: neither 
- it be thought to foster heresy, for the Papists will share the general 
indulgence.” 

" Ah !—how gladly would I purchase toleration for them,” cried Mary. 

“T have been at great pains to conciliate opinions on the subject,” 
pursued Sunderland, “ and, depending on your majesty's support, antici- 
pated success. In that case you would have been the happy means of 
opening the doors of the dungeons, and would have carried joy into a 

ousand families. Such is the scheme you have been persuaded to 
abandon.” 

Mary was silent ; but her pensive look, and restless now turned 
on Sunderland, now on vacancy, marked the trouble withi 

“ It is very sad to think that these people should be treated so harshly, 
my lord,” said, at length; “I could almost weep when I reflect 
upon what they have to endure. But why do they persist in their 
heresy ? They are as cruel to us in provoking persecution, as we are to 
them in inflicting it.” 

“ Your on gs must consider that I also am a heretic,” said Sun- 
derland, “and, by a parity of reasonin , ought to be persecuted too.” 

Mary smiled; but her smile was sad and faint. 
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“ T would you were not a heretic, my lord,” she observed ; “ but, in- 
deed, what you say makes me lament that I did not broach the subject 
to the king.” 

“ Tt is not yet too late, madam,” answered Sunderland. “ The coun- 
cil has not met, and your assurance to his majesty that you have well 
considered the measure, and approve it, will be sufficient to win his 
assent. We may not have such a golden opportunity as this again.” 

“ Alas! it is too late,” exclaimed Mary, “the king is closeted with 
Father Petre.” 

She paused a moment; but presently resumed, just as Sunderland was 
rising— 

“ Stay, my lord. You can tell the king the scheme has my support; 
and, as Father Petre is under the impression that I oppose it, ie is 
my signet-ring as a pledge to his majesty of your sincerity.” 

With a profound obeisance Sunderland took the ring, and dropping 
on his knee, Mary extended him her hand, which he raised to his lips. 

“ Heaven guard your Majesty,” he said. 

Anna, who could searcely conceal the rage and disappointment with 
which Sunderland’s success filled her, touched a bell ; > page without 
opened the door, and with another courtly bow the earl passed into the 
ante-chamber. Thence he made his way through several intervening 
rooms and galleries, past a scattered line of pages, ushers, and marshals, 
towards the council-chamber, in the ante-room of which the thoughts he 
had been turning in his mind shaped themselves into the following 
words : 

“The ring will hardly effect it alone, but it is not my only re- 
source. I shall perplex Nottingham, madden Halifax, and liberate 
from prison six thousand Dissenters. The letter, too, may yet answer 
a purpose.” 

Thus musing, he approached a door, which an usher who was in wait- 
ing, threw open for him, as he did an inner folding door covered with 
crimson cloth, admitting the earl to the praca were. 81. 


VIIL. 
THE PRIVY-COUNCIL. 


Severat of the ministers had already assembled in the room 
when Sunderland made his appearance, each of whom he saluted 
with a bow or a word of recognition. The chamber was prepared 
for the approaching consultation. In the centre was a long table 
covered with a scarlet cloth, on which were placed at r in- 
tervals, silver ink-stands, pens, and portfolios. High-backed chairs 
were ranged around the table, and a chair of state, surmounted on 
the back by a crown, stood at its head. The walls were covered with 
tapestry, on which the royal arms were woven. Lords Middleton, Mel- 
fort, Dartmouth, and Godolphin, were standing together conversing in 
whispers ; old Lord Bellasis was leaning against the back of a chair, 
arranging his spectacles with one hand, while the other grasped the last 
number of Sir Roger L'Estrange’s new journal called the Observator ; 
= Lord Preston was talking in a low voiee to the Lord Chancellor 

effreys. 
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As the atrocious severities of the latter have been recorded, it is doing 
him no more than justice, to give equal prominence to such particulars 
of his life, as represent him in a more amiable light. His nature, though 
cruel, was not destitute of redeeming qualities, and these were displayed 
on more than one occasion. 

While as yet needy and unknown, attending the assizes at Kingston, in 
1666, Jeffreys made clandestine advances to the daughter of a wealth 
merchant, in which he was assisted by a friend, who was the young lady's 
governess. The affair was discovered, and the confidante turned out 
of doors. Hearing of her dismissal, Jeffreys went to see her, took 
pity on her situation, and married her. He always treated her with 
the greatest affection, and she lived to see him Lord Chief Justice 
of England. During the time he held this office, he signalised him- 
self by a very remarkable action. The mayor and aldermen of Bristol 
had been accustomed to sentence the various delinquents brought be- 
fore them, in their magisterial capacity, to transportation for life, 
and then to sell them, for their own profit, to the West Indian plan- 
ters. Jeffreys, while engaged on the Western circuit, heard of this 
abuse, and repairing to Bristol, ordered the mayor to descend from the 
bench on which he was sitting, in his scarlet robes and fur, to the 
felons’ ddck, and there to plead as a common criminal. He then made 
him and the aldermen enter into heavy securities to answer any in- 
formations laid against them; and, by ‘his threats and reproaches, so 
terrified the offenders, that the infamous trafic was discontinued. Nor 
was he always deaf to admonition himself. At a later period of life, 
when lord chancellor, he was once sent by the court to influence a con- 
tested election at Arundel, in Sussex, and was directed to spare no exer- 
tion to secure the return to parliament of the court candidate. In order 
to intimidate the electors, he placed himself on the hustings, by the 
side of the mayor, who was the returning officer, and who, though he 
well knew Jeffreys, pretended to be ignorant of his person and rank. In 
the course of the poll, one of the court party tendered a fictitious vote, 
and the mayor rejected it, which so irritated Jeffreys, that, rising in a 
eee he insisted that the vote should be recorded, adding, ‘I am the 
ord chancellor of this realm.” The mayor, regarding him with a look 
of contempt, replied, “ Were ‘ite really the lord chancellor, you would 
know you have nothing to do here,” and turning to the crier, he added, 
“ officer, turn this fellow out.” The crier seized Jeflreys by the arm, 
and, in spite of his remonstrances, fulfilled the mayor’s commands. 
In the evening, the mayor was surprised by a message from Jeffreys, de- 
siring the favour of his company at his inn, but doubtful of the chan- 
cellor’s motives, he declined the invitation. Jeffreys then went to his 
house, and said to him, “Sir, I cannot help revering one who so well 
knows the law, and dares so nobly execute it, and, though | myself 
was somewhat degraded thereby, you did but your duty. You, as I 
have learned, are independent, but you may have some relation who 
is not so well provided for. If you have, let me have the pleasure of 
presenting him with a considerable place in my gift, just now vacant.” 
So handsome and ample an apology excited the admiration of the mayor, 
who, having a nephew in straitened circumstances, mentioned the mat- 
ter to Jeffreys, and he immediately appointed the young man to the 
vacant situation. 
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Sunderland addressed himself to Lord Preston, the secretary of state. 

“You received my letter, my lord, I suppose, respecting the prisoner 
taken by Colonel Kirke last night ?’’ he rh 

‘«‘ Yes,” answered Preston, “ and, according to your instructions, I in- 
stantly issued an order to bring him before the council this morning, 
together with the constable who apprehended him. ‘They are now in at- 
tendance in the guard-room.” 

“Lord Preston and I have been talking over the matter, my lord,” 
observed Jefireys ; “it seems that Colonel Kirke in his report accuses 
this young man of being an emissary of the Prince of Orange.” 

“So I understand,” answered Sunderland, with an incredulous smile ; 
“and therefore I think it right to have the matter thoroughly investi- 
gated. It will pave the way for our declaration of indulgence to the 
Dissenters.” 

‘¢ Admirably,” concurred Preston. 

“You do not intend to propose the declaration to-day, eh, my lord ?” 
asked Jeffreys. 

“Indeed but I do,” returned Sunderland, “and if you and Preston 
support me I will carry it. Have you brought with you the written 
opinion of the judges es 

“It is here,” answered Jeffreys, pointing to his portfolio “Have you 
secured her majesty and the corps diplomatique ?” 

As he awaited a reply the folding-door was thrown open, and two per- 
sonages entered the room, at whose appearance the whole of the ministers 
arose, and bowing to the foremost of them moved towards the table. 
The new comers were James the Second and Father Petre. 

James.the Second was now in his fifty-sixth year, but his form was 
unbent, and, indeed, formally erect. He was somewhat above the 
middle height; his person had a commanding appearance; and his 
limbs were muscular and well-proportioned. His complexion was fair, 
and though marked with the small pox, his countenance was poe , 
bearing so strong a resemblance to that of his father, that if he had ri 
worn the pointed beard of the latter, it might almost have passed for the 
same. In its mild and engaging expression, one would have looked in 
vain for some trace of that spirit which, since his accession to the 
crown, had so often urged him to misrule, alienating from his service 
some of the warmest of his friends and the most faithful of his sub- 
jects. But it was still admitted by all that he truly loved his country. 
No monarch, indeed, since the days of Alfred, ever had the honour 
and glory of England more sincerely at heart. Reclaimed from 
his vicious excesses, he devoted almost all his time to public affairs, 
daily transacting a prodigious amount of business, correcting the abuses 
of the various , of the state, promoting the improvement of 
the marine, encouraging trade, and carefully husbanding the public 
money. Weak in judgment, he yet possessed sufficient capacity to work 
out successfully the most elaborate schemes of others: bigoted in religion, 
his piety was at least sincere. If his rule was stern and unrelenting, he 
was arbitrary on principle, mistaking violence for vigour; and, though 
a vindictive enemy, he was a warm and steadfast friend. 

Father Petre wore the sombre dress of his order. He was a dark, 
austere-looking man, with large bushy eyebpows, and his shaven crown 
well became his cadaverous countenance. y 
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Originally only confessor to James, Father Petre had lately been ap- 
pointed dean of his private chapel, and was now in constant attendance 
on the royal person. He was daily pay | in the king’s favour, 
and acquiring a larger share of confidence ; and he could thus canvass with 
James privately the designs of Sunderland, whom he regarded as a rival, 
and whom he seized every occasion to oppose. Crafty, subtle, and 
ambitious, and versed in all the learning, the art, and the sophistry of his 
order, Father Petre was yet miserably deficient in practical knowledge of 
the English people ; ok by his undisguised hostility to the established 
church, had raised in array against him all their religious prejudices, 
While, however, he was even criminally rash in his efforts to subvert the 
church, and re-establish popery, he secretly leagued with the French 
ambassador against the pope, with whom, in common with the whole order 
of Jesuits, he was avowedly at variance. He had, indeed, personal reasons 
for enmity to Innocent XI,—that spirited pontiff having refused, even 
at the earnest solicitation of James, to create him a titular bishop, alleg- 
ing as his reason that Jesuits were prohibited from accepting a bishopric, 
and that he would sooner make a Jesuit a cardinal than a bishop. James 
then requested the pope to create his favourite a cardinal, but this also 
was refused ; and to mark his regard for Petre, whom his interest could 
not advance in the church, James had appointed him a member of the 
privy-council. 

Bowing to the assemblage, James proceeded to the chair of state, and 
then desiring the ministers to be seated, Sunderland, in obedience to a 
gesture from the king, opened the business of the day. 

“It is my duty to request your majesty’s first attention to what ap- 
pears a mysterious affair,” he said. “ Yesterday there was a meeting 
of Dissenters on Finchley Common, which was dispersed by Colonel Kirke, 
who arrested the ringleaders, and with them, a young man, named Moor, 
a protégé of the Earl of Nottingham, and whom the colonel’s report 
alleges to be an agent of the Prince of Orange.” 

James uttered an exclamation of anger. 

“] have ordered-the delinquent to be held in attendance in the guard- 
room,” pursued Sunderland, “ as I thoughtit likely your majesty might 
wish to examine him.” 

“ You did right,” answered James, quickly. ‘“ We may possibly trace 
the treason from the protégé to the patron, and if so, I will make a ter- 
rible example of Nottingham. Let the prisoner be brought in.” 

The usher in waiting left the room, and presently returned, accompanied 
by Moor and Snewin. 

Moor looked pale and anxious, though his concern arose less for him- 
self than for his patron ; but he assumed a more composed aspect as he 
met the glance of James, who eyed him inquisitively, and with an evident 
ry mane to prejudge him. Snewin, duly impressed with the importance 
of his position, bowed to the ground before the monarch. 

; . Bo; sir,” said James to Moor, “are you aware why you are brought 
ere / 

“ I believe I am accused of treason,” replied the young man. “ If so, 
the — is false. Your majesty has not a more loyal subject than 
myself. 

“ A fair speech, sir, but words are no proof of loyalty,” rejoined James. 
“You are said to be a secret emissary of the Prince of Orange.” 
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“Tam calumniated,’’ returned Moor, firmly. “I have neither seen 
the Prince of Orange, nor held any communication with him. 

“How, sir ?” cried James ; but checking himself, he added, in a lower 
tone, to Sunderland, “ have I misunderstood you?” 

“ Not at all, your majesty,” replied Sunderland. “ But the constable 
may have made a abialiie: State briefly, sir, why you apprehended this 

oung man,” he added to Snewin. 

“ Please your majesty,” said the constable, “I heerd yesterday as ‘ow 
Colonel Sidney was to be at an inn in Cecil-street, to meet a gen’l’man 
there, and I posted off directly to arrest him. The Colonel got off; but 
I found this young blade in the house, and I warn’t blind, so when I finds 
him afterwards with the psalm-singers on Finchley Common, I just lays 
my hand on him, when out drops a letter from his pocket, and, snatehin’ 
it up I finds it sealed with the Prince of Orange’s signet.” 

“ Produce that letter, quickly, sirrah!” cried James. 

“ T’ll just present it to your majesty,” answered Snewin, with a pro- 
found bow. 

With this he thrust his hand into his coat, but he did not apparently 
find what he wanted, and after fumbling a while in the pocket he drew 
forth his hand and dived both hands into the outer pockets of his coat, 
but with equal ill-success. 

* Quick, the letter!” cried James. 

“T ain’t a-got it, your majesty,” stammered Snewin. 

“Ha!” exclaimed James. “ Is it lost?” 

“More likely stolen, your majesty,”’ observed Father Petre, in a soft 
tone. “ At a re time did you meet Colonel Sidney, yesterday ?” he 
inquired. 

‘Your reverence I see adopts the story of the constable,” replied 
Moor, evasively. “I am wholly innocent of the offence imputed to 
me.” 

‘There is no evidence that the young man has been in communication 
with Sidney,” observed Jeffreys to Petre. ‘‘ His majesty wishes him, I 
believe, to explain how the letter the constable mentions came into his 
possession. What have you to say about this letter, sir ?” he added, be- 
fore Petre could speak. 

“It was brought to me at my inn, in Cecil-street, my lord,” answered 
Moor, “ by a gentleman styling himself Captain Ferdinando Gonzalez, and 
who desired me to convey it to Lord Nottingham, at Burleigh. This is 
all I can tell your majesty about it.” 

“ The explanation is satisfactory,” said Sunderland to James. ‘* Cap- 
tain Gonzalez is a person of note, and has been mentioned favourably to 
me by the Spanish Ambassador.” 

Father Petre was still dissatisfied, but the other members of the 
council concurred with Sunderland; and James, who was unsuspicions to 
a fault, confiding even in avowed malcontents, was easily persuaded into 
the same opinion. 

“You have explained away the charge brought against you, young 
gentleman,” he said to Moor, with an affability which no one could more 
gracefully assume, “and are now free to depart.” 

‘TI should be proud to enjoy an opportunity of proving to your majesty 
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206 JAMES THE SECOND; OR, 
that I am incapable of disloyalty,” said Moor. And bowing, he with- 
drew. 

** Who is this young man ?” asked James, when he had retired. 

“ The new aspirant to the Mauvesin peerage, sire—the famous child 
of mystery !”’ replied Sunderland, with a smile. “ I am quite interested in 
him myself, and must try and do something for him. But I have now 
to call your majesty’s attention to this meeting on Finchley Common, 
If some steps are not taken to prevent it, it will lead to the union of 
the Dissenters and the Church party. They must be kept asunder, 
and I have framed a declaration of indulgence to the Dissenters, which 
will effect that object. It has the approbation of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and of the judges, who have drawn up a written opinion in its 
favour. With your majesty’s permission, I will read it to you.” 

James assented; and Sunderland, opening a portfolio, drew forth a 
document which he proceeded to read aloud. 

It was the memorable declaration of indulgence to the Dissenters. The 
preamble set forth that “ We have thought tit, by virtue of our royal pre- 
rogative, to issue forth this our declaration of indulgence, making no doubt 
of the concurrence of our two houses of parliament, when we shall think 
it convenient for them to meet.” It then asserted the inalienable 
right of all men to worship their Maker according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. ‘The king claimed this right for those of his sub- 


jects who dissented from the communion of the established Church. He 


suspended all acts which restrained the freedom of worship ; he cancelled 
those which disqualified any of his subjects from holding public em- 
ployments, he liberated from prison all persons confined for religious 
ee nearly seven thousand in number ; and, as a crowning act of 
clemency, he authorised all sects of Dissenters to meet openly for worship 
wherever and whenever they pleased. 

A scheme of toleration so noble and comprehensive was far in advance 
of the prejudices of the age, and Sunderland was prepared, when he 
had finished reading it, for the exclamations of dissent which broke from 
several of his colleagues. 

“We shall have the Church in arms,” cried the Earl of Middleton. 

* The Church preaches non-resistance,” said Lord Preston, “ and there- 
fore will not resort to arms.”’ 

‘Do not suppose it will practise what it preaches,” observed Lord 
Dartmouth. “ Poor Doctor Marley, the late Bishop of Winchester, sent 
for me on his death-bed to warn his majesty by me, almost with his last 
breath, that if an occasion arose, the Church would belie her preaching.” 

“Twill never agree to this measure,” said Lord Bellasis. “ It is an 
infringement of the constitution.” 

“Then, you know the law better than I do, my lord,” remarked Jef- 
freys, in the heated manner habitual to him. “ But I am unwilling to 
believe it, when I am supported in my opinion by the whole of the 
judicial bench.” 

‘It would make England a hot-bed of heresy,” said Father Petre in 
an under tone to James. “It will blast for ever your majesty’s pious 
hope of converting the country, and mar all our past labours.” 

James looked grave and thoughtful. His natural good sense compre- 
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hended the aim of the measure, and inclined him to assent to it. On the 
other hand, his bigotry, aroused by the insinuations of Father Petre, was 
instinctively adverse to so bold and sweeping a toleration of the heretical 
Dissenters. 

“T fear it would strengthen our adversaries, instead of weakening 
them,” he said, at length; “and would have the evil effect of encou- 
raging dissent.” 

“ Persecution will encourage dissent, your majesty,” observed Sunder- 
land; ‘“ while toleration will render it insignificant. This measure has the 
approbation of Count d’Adda, and no one can suspect the pope’s nuncio 
of partiality for the Dissenters.” 

* But we may doubt his capacity to form an opinion,” said Father 
Petre, quickly. “Iam sure M. Barillon would not approve of it; neither 
would Don Pedro Ronquillo, the Spanish ambassador.” 

“Tam anxious that they should have an opportunity of expressing 
their sentiments upon it,”’ replied Sunderland; ‘and, as I imagined it 
might be agreeable to his majesty, I have requested them to be in 
attendance. Does your majesty wish to consult them ?” 

‘“‘ Let them be summoned,” returned James. ‘ They will not, I ima- 
gine, give you their suffrages.” 

The usher in waiting was sent to require the attendance of the three 
ambassadors, who, pursuant to an arrangement with Sunderland, were 
closeted in a neighbouring room, impatiently awaiting the summons. 
The council were still discussing the merits of the minister's scheme, when 
they were introduced. 

Count d’Adda was a tall and very stout man, whose tonsure and 
sober garments marked his priestly profession. Don Pedro Ronquillo 
was of the middle size, well-made, and having a handsome, though 
rather sharp countenance, and quick black eyes; he was attired 
very gorgeously, always supporting a magnificent appearance, although, 
as his salary as ambassador was greatly in arrear, and he had quite ex- 
hausted his credit, no one could ever conjecture whence he derived his 
resources. Barillon was the last of the party. 

James received them with a gracious salutation. 

“So you have become a favourer of heretics, count 7” he said to the 
nuncio. 

“Your majesty refers to Lord Sunderland’s concessions to them,” 
answered Count d’Adda. “I do not sanction them for their own sake, 
but for the good they may work to you.” 

‘Which is unquestionable,” observed Don Pedro Ronquillo; “and, 
therefore, I humbly recommend your majesty to yield to the advice of 
your minister.” 

“In Spain, sir, I believe, the king is guided by the counsel of his con- 
fessor?” replied James, sharply. 

“ Yes, sire,” said Ronquillo, ‘ and that is the reason why our affairs 
succeed so ill.” 

James coloured at the retort. 

“ You forget what is due to the ministers of your religion, sir, as well 
as to his majesty,” observed Father Petre. ‘ But M. Barillon, I know, 
will not raise his voice in favour of heresy.” 

“I may see objections to these concessions, as well as your reverence,” 
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answered Barillon; “but, on the whole, I think them advantageous to his 
majesty’s service, and consequently recommend their adoption.” 

“ The queen, at least, will oppose them,” said Father Petre, sullenly; 
“and his majesty will respect her pious scruples.” 

“ ] will be guided in my decision by hers,” said James, hoping by this 
means to get out of the dilemma in which he felt himself placed. 

“ Then, I am authorised to inform your majesty of the queen’s unquali- 
fied approbation of the project,” said Sunderland; “in proof of which 
she has sent you this token.” 

So saying, he tendered the signet-ring to James, who received it with 
surprise, and cast a look of disquietude at his confessor. The latter, 
though secretly disconcerted, was too much an adept in dissimulation 
not to conceal his annoyance. 

“T cannot resist such able pleading,” said James, after a moment’s 
pause; “but I fear we shall not achieve our object. The fragment of 
the True Cross, found in Saint Edward the Confessor’s coffin, fell from 
my hands this morning—an augury, no doubt, of ill. Our Blessed Lady 
grant, as my intentions are good, that the decision I have formed may 
be for the advantage of our holy church, and the weal of the realm. Give 
me the declaration.” 

The important document was placed before him, and, receiving the 
royal signature, became a law of the land. 





MYSTERIES OF THE TOILET REVEALED. 


Wuat care we for the wrinkles on our brow, the envious crow-feet, or 
the stray white hairs? What if the midnight lamp dims the eye, and 
labour and anxiety turn our skin to parchment? The magical art of 
renovation is at length at our command, and, like the statue of Hygeia of 
old, our aged but intellectual cranium will, by that art be garlanded with 
flowers of undying bloom and fragrance. Art, which in modern times 
overcomes all obstacles, has at length enabled us to realise the Oriental 
notion of a fountain of Elijah, and the medieval dream of a fountain of 
Jouvence ; and as that great rhapsodiser, old Coleridge, once found out that 
the perpetuation of youthful feelings was the most distinguished attribute 
of genius, so we are at this moment convinced that the perpetuation of 
beauty is the highest triumph of art. 

The origin of this wondrous art, we are told by its philosophical and 
erudite historian, M. Debay, in his “ Hygiéne de la Beauté,” “is lost in 
the night of time.” It might, indeed, have been deduced, without any 
reference to such a remote antiquity, that any kind of night would be 
unfavourable to its history. Beauty loves light above all things—natural 
beauty the light of day; the more exotic beauty of art the light of chan- 
deliers and lustres. Ours, like the wit of some illustrious men, is seen 
to the greatest advantage by the light of a lamp; for, like the fabulous 
carbuncle that gleams from the front of an obnoxious animal, the brightest 
light often shines from the most obscure recesses. 
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A host of empirics have speculated upon the wish, common alike to 
man and woman, to appear beautiful; milks of Venus, creams of Diana, 
unguents of Aspasia, and waters of Ninon, have each in their time won 
favour, more especially with the fair sex, till each in its turn was found to 

roduce the very contrary effects which had been expected, and in- 
effaceable evidence had been given in the features of successive victims, 
that lime, potass, and arsenic, the basis of most cosmetics, anticipate the 
encroachments of age or grief, and instead of a mask of beauty, confer 
upon the fair confiding one the stamp of repulsive hideousness. Hence 
it is that so ve | Aspasias are met with wrinkled before their time, and 
so many modern Ninons often toothless. 

The gratitude due to the discoverer of a cosmetic, at once successful 
and harmless, ought to be as boundless as the domain of that beauty 
which he has assisted both to enhance and to perpetuate. We experi- 
ence a mischievous pleasure in delaying the announcement of so im 
snes a secret, and actually grudge to satisfy the curiosity which we 
iave ourselves awakened. Leverrier, when he discovered a new planet, 
added one more beauty to the heavens ; but M. Debay has, by his re- 
searches in art, added thousands to the earth. Need we say to which of 
the two the palm of merit belongs ? When a woman hesitates she is ge- 
nerally lost ; but no woman will hesitate upon such a question. 

Gather to us, then, fair ones, like sylphs grouped around our table, 
and smilingly listen to a priceless and unparalleled secret. Rowland may 
row in search of some undiscovered land, with name more euphonious 
than Macassar! Delcroix may be decorated, or crossed, and 'Truefit as 
fitful or unfit as he chooses, we shall attend to ye, oh! anxious hovering 
spirits of beauty, and with the grace of a petit maitre unfold the secrets 
of the Sieur Debay. 

First then, and not the least important, know ye, fair ones, that when 
the skin has lost its lustre and its freshness—when hot rooms, and a too 
brilliant and envious light, have faded its brilliancy, that its youthful 
brightness may be at once restored by a wash of frai de grenouilles ; 
that when care has saddened the countenance, and deferred hope has 
paled the complexion, a free use of a little ditch-water, mixed with frogs’ 
spawn, will, with magic effect, at once restore both colour and brilliancy ! 
Croaking may now be left to the frogs robbed of their embryo tadpoles, 
for the empire of beauty is established and perpetuated. It is a discovery 
that is in every respect characteristic of the taste and delicacy of a 
Frenchman. It is not improbable that he arrived at so sublime a, result 
through the medium of the first, and he will only require to impart a 
small proportion of the latter to our fair countrywomen, to ensure their 
immediate adoption of this miraculous and animalcular wash. It only 
required, indeed, to go a step further, and to recommend it as a nutritious 
and digestible animal gelatine for phthisical cases. 

The principles upon which this rural balm acts as the restorer of lost 
charms, and the perpetuater of existing ones, are anatomically and physio- 
logically propounded. ‘ An .acquaintance with the secrets of organism, 
is necessary to the sex,” says the illustrious M. Debay, “ to preserve 
them from the seductions of. empirics.””". We have long suspected, but 
have not before seen, the seductive charms of a class so clearly de- 
nounced, 

When the fair student has, by the laborious perusal of a lengthy chap- 
ter or two, familiarised herself with the fagt that the skin is composed of 
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a cutis vera, or dermis, a rete mucosum, and a corium, or cuticle, and 
that these three coats, or layers, are traversed by perspiratory and absorb- 
ing vessels, she will be prepared to understand t 1e necessity of ablutions 
to keep open the former, or to give them energetic action, and also to 
appreciate in what manner the use of poisonous lotions become fatal to 
the health of an absorbing and secreting surface. So much for common- 
place facts, but not for the transcendental philosophy of M. Debay, who 
declares that it is by the same cuticular absorption that cholera and 
plague are imbibed. What have such pestilences to do with the per- 
petuation of beauty ? Equally profound and delicate is the advice given, 
upon the same grounds, to avoid the emanations from stagnant and im- 
pure waters, and from manure-heaps. Ladies must not, therefore, hunt 
the frai de grenouilles in their own persons; and one of the five senses, 
if .not common sense, would tell them to avoid the latter. But M. 
Debay altogether surpasses us in his experiences. It has never fallen to 
our lot te meet with ladies who were partial to the neighbourhood of 
manure-heaps. 

“A fresh and gently animated complexion,” says M. Debay, whose 
brilliant expressions ought to be invested with an academical sanction, 
‘is to the ce that which a beautiful sunbeam is to nature ; women are 
well aware of the fact, and it is for that reason that they collect with so 
much avidity all the secrets of the toilet, in the hopes of appearing fresher 
and prettier.” 

M. Debay has, indeed, also a secret to ensure freshness and gently- 
animated complexions—not a very comprehensible association of ideas, 
but we give it as given to us—and already we see anxious houris antici- 

ating its announcement. ‘ Fresh air and exercise,” whispers a rustic 
Renden “ Diet and repose,” murmurs a delicate hypochondriae ; “ Good 
nature and intelligence,” shouts a rosy, laughing girl ; “ Health and 
contentment,” simpers a bas bleu. Not at all; the secret lies in the 
use of pure water; a discovery, of itself worthy of being expounded, as it 
is, in two separate chapters, if it is only to let the fair sex know that if 
they do use water, pour debarrasser la peau des impurités que la trans- 
piration ou les corps exterieurs ont pu deposer & sa superficie, it may be 
pure, and not necessarily charged with frai de grenouilles. The exter- 
nal bodies who may deposit any thing impure upon the superficies of the 
skin, is a mysterious allusion, setting at defiance the puritanical Wither, 
when he says, 
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Nay, should I twenty kisses take away, 
There would be little sign I had done so. 


There are, however, especial recipes for different conditions of the skin. 
Whiteness, for example, according to our great hygeist, is best ensured 
by a wash of lilies. English ladies know of something more efficient, 
in which, however, the fragrance of the powder of Iris root has always 
appeared to us a sad substitute for the odour of violets. Then again we 
can imagine that a velvety (velouté) state of the skin must be highly cap- 
tivating. This is to be obtained by a wash of turtles’ or calves’ feet. 
The effect would, we imagine, be more glossy than velvety, and the 
—— result very decidedly brilliant. There are delicate complexions, 

owever, with which less aldermanic means avail best. To these M. 
Debay recommends a wash of pleurs de la vigne, we confess ourselves at 
fault, but most probably the early dew gathered from vine-leaves is 
meant. Every morning on the Ist of May, in strict observance of a 
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superstition of great antiquity in Edinburgh, the late Professor Duncan 
used to ascend to the summit of Arthur’s-seat and bathe in the early 
dew.* Ros dulcis et gratus—ros pecori gratissimus, is the balm to 
obtain which there must be early rising and out of door exercise. But 
these recipes, invaluable as they are, and infallible in the generality of 
cases, will fail, it must be observed, “if a yellow complexion has its 
origin in bile mal elaboree, or bile extravasated in the tissues.” This is 
sad news for critics of a bilious temperament, like those recently de- 
nounced by the wrathful Mr. Howitt, upon whom neither turtles’ feet nor 
calves’-foot jelly can ever confer a seductive whiteness. 

Serious evils arise to the fair sex from sudden transitions from hot to 
cold ; M. Debay recommends as a precaution to envelop the body in a 
mantle or any other garment that will preserve the heat of the body. It is 
impossible not to concede credit both for novelty and simplicity to this 
wise injunction. It is not so easy, however, to prevent or cure freckles. 
Henry III. of France used to accomplish this by washing his royal coun- 
tenance with a solution of gum adracanth, or white of egg, and covering 
it with a coating of powder of haricots, made into a paste also with 
white of egg. The pretty Venetian girls mask their faces for the same 
purpose with a paste of wheat flour and white of egg. Ovid, in: his 
“ Art of Love,” gives pretty nearly the same recipes as above, only to 
the paste of flour and eggs he adds the bulbs of narcissuses; M. 
Debay, prefers to these the salve of cucumbers, the recipe for which, 
however, he neglects to give us. As an indemnification for thig dis- 
appointment, let us add, that the celebrated Athenian professor of the 
art of adorning, Criton, assures us that Helen was indebted for that in- 
comparable beauty which set all Greece in flames and lost Troy, to a 
peculiar art. Boiling an egg hard, the “ beauteous Helen” carefully cut 
it in two, picked out the yellow, and in its place me a few grains of 
myrrh and benzoin. Carefully replacing the two halves, the egg was 
then exposed to the night dew, by which it was gradually melted into a 
wash, which made the Spartan queen 

Like fair Laodicea in form and face, 
The loveliest nymph of Priam’s royal race. 

Soaps, let it be known, are uniformly pernicious, but the Savon ponce 
de la Société Hygienique is not only harmless but invaluable. We have 
heard of pumice-stone and marble-dust as things useful in domestic eco- 
nomy where an efficient scrubbing is most desirable, and therefore do we 
believe that there exists in some far-off, little frequented lands, skins and 
complexions that may be benefitted by this little advertisement of the 
Hygienic Society. 

Here is a magical recipe for the growth of hair. Make an infusion 
of the tops of hemp as they come out of the ground, dip your comb into 
the infusion, and comb away for a fortnight. Pocket kerchiefs of cotton 
and silk are hurtful, they should always be made of cambric or fine linen. 
The best dentifrice is made of equal parts of charcoal-powder and bark. 
The so-called “imperial water” is of first importance to preserve the 
mouth and all that is connected therewith. The following is the recipe : 
—Take two drachms of mastic and benzoin, one drachm of cloves and 
nutmegs, two ounces of bitter orange-peel, half a grain of musk, and 


* There is in England a more homely and rustic superstition as to where to 
collect the dew. 
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dissolve in two pints of old cognac, and a kind of perfumed curagoa will 
be the result. 

“The rose that has bloomed,” says our figurative writer, “is no lon 
the tender bud issuing forth from its calyx. The flower fades to give 
birth to fruit.”” This is delicate ground on which we cannot venture with 
our less scrupulous professor. ‘True, that many young and pretty women 
after having smiled upon their first-born, are grieved to perceive the 
ravages effected upon their charms; but art even here comes again to 
their aid, and M. Debay is at once its representative and its oracle. He 
treats of these subjects both in their moral and physical bearings, and 
gives precepts innumerable, all characterised by that innate ingenuity, 

ractical wisdom, and originality of application, which we have found so 
characteristic of the author in unfolding all that concerns the permanency 
of beauty’s empire. ‘There are two points which ought not to be passed 
over in silence; they are, first, the opposite conditions of obesity and 
leanness. Leanness is a more formidable enemy to beauty than stoutness. 
M. Debay recommends as a cure a life of seraglio, indolence, both of mind 
and body, indulgence both in food and rest, and all feelings of thirst to be 
satisfied by frequent draughts of ale or porter! The second point refers 
to the use of baths, of such acknowledged importance in conferring or 
preserving outward charms. 

Here then, is the bath—a bath of strawberries and raspberries—b 
which the celebrated Ninon de l’Enclos preserved her charms intact till 
the most advanced age. Beat into a pulp twenty pounds of strawberries 
and two pounds of raspberries, then cast them into a slipper-bath suffi- 
ciently filled with warm water; remain in the bath at least an hour. An 
archeologist, to whom nothing that is ancient is unknown, asserts that 
Cleopatra used a bath of this kind, which was also in general use among 
the beauties of Athens and of ancient Rome. 
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LAUGH! LAUGH! 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Deeemagage-ar: 





Laven! laugh! in youth, why should sorrow 
Dare to intrude on the realms of the free ? 

Joy for to-day, let old Care come to-morrow, 
He never shall be companion to me: 

Why should we grieve when all nature is glowing, 
And earth’s lovely verdure is smiling and gay ? 

"Tis but a while that the roses are blowing, 
Laugh, e’er their brightness has wither'd away. 
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Laugh! laugh! forall nature is laughing, 
There’s laughter abroad when the waves kiss the wind ; 
There's joy in the beams that the flow’rets are quaffing, 
And mirth in the voice of the song birds we find ; 
Then laugh while ye may, for the hours are but fleeting 
Of sunshine and flowers, of youth and delight ; 
We cannot have always so happy a meeting— 
We cannot be always so bless'd and so bright! 
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A NIGHT IN ANADOLI; orn, TRAVEL-TALK AT TERRENDA. 
BY MAHMOUZ EFFENDI. 


First TALK. 


“ Banau BAK! look at me, look here!” said Keupook Oglou, the 
barber. ‘“ Beroo gel, come hither !” 

“ Evvett ! very well!” said his son in reply, dropping his sousaq, his 
kitchen-spoon, upon a heap of rice he was preparing for a pillaff. 

“ Now look here,” continued the barber, “ my old friend Edris—his 
ere I ought to have said—must have been thinking very hard, 
very. ashallah ! did your eyes ever see such a thing as that 2” 

“ As what ?” asked the stripling. | 

“ As what! tchelebee! why such a pimple as that. Ah! Edris Ef- 
fendi, on your head here, on the left side of your head, is a pimple, a red 
and black pimple, as big as a cherry, an overgrown cherry!” 

“ Allah Kerim! God is compassionate!” ejaculated Edris. 

“True, very true. Now, Edris Effendi,” continued the operator, 
while preparing to lather the bald pate before him, “ Edris Effendi, 
pimples always come either from thinking, which is lawful, or from drink- 
ing, which is not lawful.” 

‘* Bellee, bellee! that’s clear enough,” said the son. 

‘* Peckee, peckee ! very good,” responded the barber, somewhat im- 
patiently, ‘and as Edris Effendi here, my foster-brother,—may his know- 
ledge increase—is not a Frank or a Greek, why, consequently, he never 
drinks wine. Sherbet of course, but not sherrab. The former is lawful, 
the latter is unlawful.” 

“ You speak to-night like a very mollah,” said Edris, smiling. 

“ May your excellency’s shadow never be less,” exclaimed the barber, 
“ your excellency is pleased to flatter. But as I was about to say, Ef- 
fendi, as I was about to say, this pimple which I now touch with my fin- 

er, thus—” 
’ “Oh !” groaned Edris, as he winced under the pain which the unex- 
pected pressure occasioned. 

‘< Well, well,” said the barber, “if such a mere touch as that could 
hurt an Effendi, why then !—” 

“ Then what ?” asked his son. 

“‘ Effendis should not think so hard as to raise pimples at all. Now, 
on the contrary, Edris Effendi—eraving his excellency’s pardon—thinks 
too much, much too much, very much too much.” 

“ The times require thought,” said Edris. 

“ Belkee ; perhaps so. Your excellency knows best. But one need 
not think too much at once. What says the proverb ? =o ‘ yavash, 
yavash,’ ‘take it easy,’ and this is a good and an old proverb. 1, Keu- 
pook Oglou, always follow the advice of that proverb myself.” 

“ And, therefore,” said Edris, “ you now delay shaving me. I have 
been some time under your hands already. I see that by the short candle 
in the fener, the lantern.” 

“« By the beard of the prophet, your excellency speaks truth. But 
my razor, my oustoura, shall presently skim o’er the surface of your ex- 
cellency’s head, even as rapidly as the water-bird, the yel kovan, the 
martee kooshee, flies o’er the waves of the Golden Horn, the waters of 
which will, I trust, gladden our eyes in less than a week. I like not 
this roaming and racing from place to place. But I may not properly 
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speak of that just now,” continued the barber, resuming his work, “I 
must first shave your excellency’s head, and I won’t again touch the 
tchiban, the pimple; I won't touch it at all, Effendi, your servant has 
skill, inshallah, please God, I will shave round it within half a hair’s 
breadth, When I first tried my hand at shaving, ’twas on the heads of a 
yoorook’s sheep and goats, I was, of course, somewhat of a bungler, but 
now, even the barber-in-chief—the Berber Bashee—who shaveth the 
illustrious head of his Highness the Sultan, hath not a steadier hand than 
your servant, that is to say, myself. ‘ Bismillah! it was a lucky thought 
of your excelleney—now that this bad weather detains us at Trianda, 
Terrenda I mean—it was a lucky time-saving thought to have your 
head shaved. Done to-night, it need not be done to-morrow. Done 
here, it will not have to be done at Ismeer. And your visits to the go- 
vernor and cadi can therefore be paid the earlier.” 

“ The Franks,” said Edris, “ call Ismeer, Smyrna.” 

“I speak not of the Franks,” interrupted the barber, feeling the edge 
of his razor with his thumb, “ but I wish to observe how fortunate it is 
that it was my fate to accompany your excellency at present ; fortunate, 
since Terrenda itself cannot boast of a barber at all. Except myself, 
there is no one here to wield a razor, no one else todo it. Bah, bah, bah ! 
what a place to live in! a village without a barber! Its inhabitants must 
be asses, infidel, unclean asses!! But for me, your excellency’s head 
must have positively remained unshaven. Pray, think of that, Ef- 
fendi!” 

“It is not right,” said Edris, “ to call the inhabitants of Terrenda, 
asses ; and above all, it is not right to call me, who am your foster- 
brother, ‘ excelleney,’ and ‘ excellency,’ and ‘ excellency,’ so unceas- 
ingly: It may be necessary at times in Stamboul, but here it pleases 
neither my ear nor my heart. In such a place as this, ceremony, and 
the term ‘ excellency,’ may be generally dispensed with ; even m the 
presence of the sais and the suridjee, whose voices I hear in the akhor, 
the stable. We are all weatherbound, and the stable is but a cheerless 
resting-place ; the two men serve me well, let them now seat themselves 
before this the only fire in the house ; there is room for all of us. In 
the sight of Allah,” continued the Effendi, “all good men are equal, 
notwithstanding their worldly rank, It is my destiny to be master, but 
still let my servants, the suridjee and the sais, enter here and enjoy 
themselves. Their conversation may also be an amusement to me, and 
doubtless an advantage, since the wisest man cannot but learn something 
more even from a fool. And this Shimshek the suridjee is not a fool, he 
has heard, and seen, and remembered much, and his tales are ever a de- 
lightto me. Let him and the sais come in.” 

The above conversation took place at Terrenda, a well-known hamlet, 
situate on the banks of a stream, about three or four hours’ ride from 
Smyrna, and some six or seven from Aia Salook and the adjacent ruins of 
Ephesus. Towards this hamlet, Edris Effendi, with his foster-brother, 
the barber, and the son of the latter, attended also by the suridjee—a 
personage whose office is that of a guide—and by a yet more humble fol- 
lower, the sais or groom, were directing their course, when overtaken by 
a sudden storm. Now having just reached Terrenda, and obtained shel- 
ter, and caused a wood fire to be heaped up on the chimney-hearth in the 
travellers’ room, while the two last-mentioned attendants were putting up 
the horses in a stable under the same roof, Edris, seeing the probability 
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of a long halt, had at once called upon the barber to shave his head, a 
luxury which, from his regular metropolitan habits, he had been longing 
for, even for the space of a month. But he had not been able to indul 
his desire till the present moment, owing to the rapidity with which it had 
been necessary to pass from town to town, in the execution of the business 
of the Porte with which he was intrusted. We may here mention, that 
the barber was a confidential friend rather than a professional depen- 
dent. He was also, as we have said, the foster-brother of Edris, si 
distinction and fame as a “doombeki,” as the men of the Jaw are quaintly 
called, from their peculiar turbans, had made such an impression upon 
Keupook Oglou, that he generally regarded the effendi with a feeling of 
awe and wonder, and at times exhibited an awkward outward respect little 
to be expected, when we consider the milk-relationship between the two 
parties in question, and the number of years they had associated together. 
Avoiding further notice of this, as unnecessary to our tale, we may proe 
ceed to remark, that Omer, the barber’s son, filled, on the present journey, 
and for the first time, the office of kilarjee, or steward, as well as ashjee 
and kebabjee, or cook, and Omer had also chief charge of the provisions 
which, together with a few indispensable utensils were carried from 
place to place in two hibehs, or saddle-bags, dangling in equal weight 
from the sides of a led horse, each hibeh, or yook, forming a tembeloud, 
ahalf-load. The effendi’s head having at last been duly shaved, a further 
part of these utensils were spread on the earthen floor near a manghal, a 
brazier, in the centre of the room, and with these pots and pans, and his 
spoon, and his berindj, his rice, the kilarjee immediately began to busy 
himself again, after obeying the orders of Edris, by calling into the apart - 
ment the suridjee and om sais, who were then seen to be not alone, but 
accompanied by a bakkal, a chandler, a vendor of general wares and 
stores, the only shopkeeper in the place. The bakkal was about to re- 
tire, but remained on Edris motioning him to be seated on “ mother 
earth.”” So that the small room in which our scene is laid, now con- 
tained a party of six in number. 

‘“‘ Well,” said the barber, “ his excellency, with my humble assistance, 
has completed his toilet; I have had the honour of shaving his head in 
this unsainted odah, and my son, the kilarjee, is about to cooka Turkish 
not an heretical Persian, villaff here upon this very spot, for we have no 
kitchen at hand; his excellency has fasted all day, but nevertheless it is 
his wish, that since this sadjanaq, this rain-storm, is likely to last through- 
out the night, and no yapondja, no yaghmourlyq, no foul-weather cloak 
could keep out the wet when the ka’yf pours down at this rate ; his ex- 
cellency, I repeat, has decided, that it is better to stay quietly where we 
are till the morning. You are yourselves to sit here in the light of his 
excellency’s countenance.” 

“ Instead of in that den of a stable,” added the kilarjee. 

“ And also,” continued the barber, “as this unfortunate hamlet of 
Terrenda cannot even now, in Ramazan (or in Bairam either), gladden 
our eyes and ears with a performance of Kara Gueuz, we may as well also 
pass the first part of the night in story-telling. Such is the suggestion and 
wish of the effendi.”’ 

A yapma must not be expected from me,” said the bakkal. ‘“ What 
words have I?” 

“ Nor from me,” said the sais. ‘ For, although we proceed not on 
our journey, every a¢ in the stable must be looked to frequently. One of 
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them is already beginning to plunge and kick, and if he repeat his acti- 
vity, I must treat him to the keustek, the fetters.” 

‘“ But,” resumed the bakkal, “although I shall not attempt to relate a 
tale, | will make a gift; I will run back to my dukhian, my shop, and, 
with his excellency’s permission, fetch some rackee ; for it is past sunset, 
and we may now eat and drink without breaking the law of the holy 
prophet Mohammed.” 

“ | know, Shimshek,” said the kilarjee, “ that your wooden tchiotra is 
empty, as well as the yatouq of the sais, which he seems to think he car- 
ries so very secretly under his arm-pit. The gift of rackee will be, there- 
fore, acceptable.” 

“Is it so?” said the barber, laughing. ‘‘ When we left Aia-Salook, 
the yatouq was probably full ; eh, dostoom ? eh, my friend ?” 

And here he winked at the sais, whose countenance was not altogether 
radiant with satisfaction, for he had plumed himself that his carrying a 
yatouq was unknown, and he liked not the discovery. However, he made 
the best of it by slowly displaying the yatouq ; and then holding it mouth- 
downwards, to show it was empty, he quickly jerked up his chin, while, 
at the same moment, his tongue and teeth sent forth a slight click, fol- 
lowed by the words, “No forz !” which he had years before picked up at 
Smyrna among the Franks, and now employed upon all occasions to 
express and mean almost any thing and every thing. On the present 
crisis they were intended to convey the idea, that “it little mattered 
what was said, or hinted ; the yatouq was, at all events, empty ; and he 
himself could bear to be sinned, or laughed at, with equal indifference.” 

“ Well, well,” said the kilarjee ; “the yatouq and the tchiotra may 


both have been full at Aia-Salook, but that was seven or eight hours 
ago: and it rained so hard on the route that I could myself have emptied 
even a leathern mathara of the very worst wine the prophet forbids, had 
it been then lashed to my saddle, or to that of my companion, the sais. 


? 


I shivered all day like a jelly.’ 

‘“‘ Rackee or wine may possibly be permitted medicinally,” said Edris ; 
“and it is not wise, at all events, to repose or sit in wet attire. Now, 
rackee being a stimulant, will, if the Frank doctrine be correct, prevent 
evil consequences. Bismillah! the whole of you have got drenched in 
my service, or rather in that of the Pasha, the Grand-Vizier; and 
for to-night my eyes shall be shut to the colour of the liquid you think 
it best to drink. Let the bakkal make his gift, but beyond that. Keu- 

k-Oglou may draw upon my purse for the expenses of the evening. 
Let it be a holiday. I have a pillaff for myself; the bakkal will soon 
find something for the rest of you.” 

“May the honours of your excellency be doubled,” said the bakkal. 
“It shall be a holiday. Every evening of Ramazan ought to be a 
Bairam. Now, in wet weather, such as this, rackee and sherrab are ever 
in er I know that well. Mine is the a shop in Terrenda ; and 
one shop is certainly enough in a keui, or hamlet, that cannot boast of 
more than some six or seven houses. I wish to remark, that in this place 
I always find, come what travellers there may—that is, when the weather 
is wet,—their first cry is for ‘rackee!’ ‘rackee!’ Bakkal, as I am, and 
selling, of course, kaviar, and botargo, and pasturma, and eggs, and fruit, 
and butter, as well as candles and bread, and saboun or soap ; besides 
coffee, and charcoal, and cherry-jam, and tobacco, and baroot or gunpowder; 
I always find, I repeat, that in wet weather I might as well be but an 
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Armenian mei-khanedjee, a wine-merchant; for such things, as I have just 
mentioned, are then xot in request ; the only thing in demand is ‘ rackee !’ 
‘rackee!" As for wine, it is not for me, a Mussulman, to vend it.” 

“ The reason is plain,” said Shimshek; “ rackee and keuzloo odoun— 
a wood-fire and a dram—warm the body quickly, both within and with- 
out; and when a man is wet and fatigued, they bring heff, intense com- 
fort, to his heart sooner than aught else. A smoking fire then excels a 
smoking pillaff, and then even coffee is not equal to rackee ; and rackee 

uires no boiling.” 

‘It is set down,” said Edris, ‘fin the books of the law, that coffee, 
now everywhere drunk, was at one time forbidden to Muslims, both by the 
doctors of the law, as well as by the Padishah, the Sultan, on the throne. 
But I remember not that rackee has been prohibited, at least by name. 
It is made but from the skins of grapes. It is not wine.” i 

‘¢ The law must be obeyed,” said Shimshek ; ‘‘ but | hope that rackee 
is not prohibited. In wintry storms, or in the hot days of summer, 
rackee is not to be despised. Mixed with water the draught becomes in- 
stantaneously as white as sood, that is to say, milk, and as pleasing to the 
eye as a snowy lily glistening with dew, and then the anegoun, the 
flavour of aniseed it contains, is quite as refreshing as coffee, and more 

alatable than tchy, that insipid tea, of which I once saw much at 
ent with my first master; and which is only fit for infidel old 
women, or Chinese and Museovites. What says the poet ? 
“ Let not the thin insipid techy 
Meet the gaze of the Muslim's eye.” 


“ The Muscovites may boast of their overland tea, and brass tea-urns,” 
said the bakkal ; “they may be esteemed at Odessa and Taganrog, yet we 
want them not in Anadoli. But as for rackee, that seems to be in favour 
with our friend, the suridjee ; and, therefore, having the effendi’s consent, 
I will at once fulfil my promise, and fetch some as a backshish. As for 
tchy, I have none in my shop. The Franks that require it must provide 
and bring it here themselves in their own saddle-bags. We sell it not at 
Terrenda. Mashallah! listen to the rain !” 

“Tis indeed a storm,” said Edris, ‘‘we cannot but prefer on such a 
night as this sitting here before a pillaff to sitting across a saddle, be it 
either a Tatar wooden kaltak, or a more comfortable ottoman a-yare.” 

“ Now,” said the bakkal, “were a Frank going for this rackee as I am, 
he would call out lustily for a shemsieh, an umbrella. Bismillah! a 
young consolos bey passed through Terrenda the other morning on his 
way to Scala Nuova, and he told me that in the misty, sunless countries 
of the Franks, the people never go out at all without a shemsieh in their 
hand, and these icles are so plentiful that if an adahm, a man, or 
a woman, borrow one from a friend, it is as a matter of course never avret, 
thought necessary to returnit. It at once becomes, as it were, the bor- 
rower’s own property, till he in his turn lends the same shemsieh, and 
thereby loses possession. ‘This is a curious custom of those dogs the 
Franks.” 

“ As for me,” said the sais, “ I would not borrow a khourmah, a single 
date, without repaying it.” 

* Nor a yatouq ?” asked the barber, slyly, in an under tone, 

‘“‘ Not even a tchiotra,” replied the sais, looking at the suridjee. 

“TI agree with you,” said Shimshek, “but still let me say one of 
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the red umbrellas of his highness the padishah, under which he sits in his 
state barge, his kandja-bash, when he is rowed to Djamee, to mosque, 
on Fridays, would be very acceptable at present to us his faithful slaves, 
especially to the bakkal dons who is going for the rackee. We may as 
well wish for one of those royal umbrellas as for a common one, for we 
are not likely to get either. I have ridden through this sandjak, this 
province, long enough to know that it is a difficult matter to get an 
umbrella at all, except in a large town, and then only as a rule among 
the Armenians or Franks.” 

“ Peckee, very true,” said the bakkal, “the consolos bey wanted one. 
himself but he could not find one in Terrenda, and in his disappointment 
he boasted that many a single house in Frankistan contained more um- 
brellas than any of the sultan’s cities, except Stamboul and Ismeer.” 

“What did you say to that ?” demanded the kilarjee. 

“| told him,” answered the bakkal, “that the padishah and his people 
could obtain countless umbrellas if they wanted them; that his boasting 
about the number of shemsiehs among the Franks was all fudge ; and that 
Terrenda might or might not be without such things. Who knows?” said 
I. * But till we want them particularly,” I continued, “ mashallah, we 
can do without them, and so we can, kilarjee, even in such a night as 
this.” 

And so saying, the bakkal stepped from the presence of Edris, and 
was next heard outside the hut sb through the mud as carelessly 
as he might have done had his only object been to get thoroughly be- 
spattered and drenched. 

“The bakkal spoke but the truth,” said Shimshek. The all- 
powerful sultan Selim, the son of Moostaffa Khan, is, by the beard of 
the prophet, in no want of umbrellas or any thing else. To say the con- 
trary would be all bosh. It might as well be asserted that there is not a 
are a cypress-tree in the great cemetery of Uskoodar, on the Bos- 

1orus. 

‘¢ And in that magperlik there are thousands,” said the sais. 

“ And ghools, too,” added the kilarjee.” 

At the word ghools Shimshek was seen by Edris to shudder, but the 
sais, taking no notice of it, continued to speak. 

“ Miles of the ground at Uskoodar,” said the sais, “are, to my know- 
ledge, covered with cypress-trees and studded with marble tombstones. 
I have broken many a good horse’s knees against them in a dark night 
when missing my road into the town.” 

* On that head we may now call ‘sous,’ silence,” said the kilarjee, 
“and begin other conversation, for here comes our friend the bakkal, 
I hear him at the outer-door. Had he worn a Frank dress he would 
by this time have been wet to the skin, but Allaha Shookoor ! thanks be 
to Allah, our costume in Anadoli is not so absurd—it is not to be drenched 
in a walk of a few yards. The Franks must be very short of cloth to 
wear such tight clothes.” 

The bakkal now re-entered, bearing with him a jar of rackee and a 
basket containing chestnuts, and dates, and figs,.and some biscuits baked 
in the form of a ring. These biscuits, each a few inches in diameter, 
resembled a snake with his tail in his mouth more than aught else, and 
were as crisp as the finest set of teeth among the party could desire. 

You are welcome, you are doubly welcome,” said the kilarjee to the 
bakkal, “what with your provisions and mine, for I have some koyoou- 
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ettee, some mutton here of which I will make kebabs, we shall all feast 
like emeers.” 

The bakkal deposited his burden, and shaking the wet from his clothes, 
sat down cross-legged close to the fire, which was wildly blazing and 
crackling and rejoicing in the possession of an odjaq, an atteshlik, a 
regular hearth and chimney, with which the travellers’ room at Terrenda, 
unlike many others in the adjacent parts of the country, is fortunately 
provided. And Edris, who in his journey had frequently been more 
miserably lodged, was now delighted and almost astonished to find such 
a convenience as a chimney in a room, which, to say the best of it, boasts 
but of bare mud walls, and in regard to windows possesses but a single, 
oblong, unglazed aperture, and, its clumsy wooden shutter, either to let 
in the light of day or to keep out the inclemencies of the weather. 

The effendi regarded the group before him with feelings of satisfaction. 
Seated on the ground were six persons including himself. He was 
patiently awaiting the pillaff, which was progressing favourably on the 
manghal, while nearer the fire the bakkal was bountifully distributing the 
rackee, and the sais and the suridjee were from time to time selecting 
chestnuts for roasting. Conversation on various topics was carried on 
for about an hour, till, warmed by the spirits they had drunk, the barber 
and the bakkal became eloquent enough to persuade Shimshek to relate 
part of his early life, and this narrative he commenced as soon as the 
effendi had finished his meal, and his own companions had devoured the 
kilarjee’s promised kebabs. His audience had now lighted a solitary pipe, 
which they smoked in succession, passing it occasionally from mouth to 
mouth, but Shimshek having to talk confined his own attacks to the 
spirit-jar. He at last began in the following words :— 


THE SURIDJEE’S STOKY. 


“ Even as a child I had an aversion to living in towns, and was always 
wandering into the open country. The cause of my aversion is unknown 
tome. My father was a pasvan, a night-watchman, in Broussa, through 
which city { was in the habit of seeing Muslim and Frank travellers pass 
constantly. I always longed to accompany them. 1 wanted to see the 
places on the other side of the mountains I daily gazed at. I felt it was 
my own fate, sooner or later, to become a wanderer: not a Sindbad of 
the sea, but a Sindbad of the land. At all events, to live as a pasvan or 
a bazaarjee, to be shut up in a shop, or within the closed gates of a street, 
was out of the question. That was a sort of life that always reminded 
me of the ebrishim kourty, the silk-worms, my boula, my maternal uncle’s 
wife, fed so carefully in his house at Broussa; where, indeed, it is hard 
to find a house without them. But to rear silk-worms, and to sell silk, 
would not have satisfied me. By-and-by, I thought it was better to 
start in the world at once, either as an at-oglani, a horse-boy, or to join 
the devidjees, the camel-drivers. My father, the pasvan, readily con- 
fessed that he could not hope to raise me higher than such employment 
as his own, and I preferred any thing to the life of a pasvan. One 
day he talked the matter over with an Armenian from the interior, who 
recommended him to.place me in a menzil-haneh, a post-house, not at 
Broussa, but at Kootaya, more in the interior, where he was told I should 
have travelling enough, be sure of being well-fed, and also tolerably 
clothed. Above all, I should be made a-fhardy horseman. Well, a 
horse-boy I became. For a year or two J almost lived in the stable at 
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Kootaya. Then I rode out in company with the suridjees, merely to 
assist in bringing back the horses taken on from our station to those near 
us ; at other times, I had to assist in grooming ; to see a na’l, a horse-shoe, 
yut on, while my elder companions lounge d in the coffee-shops ; and now 
and then I rode alone with a led horse or two, to fetch provender or 
provisions. Occasionally we made very long j journeys. All this went on 
till I was about twenty years old, by which time I knew most of the 
country for hundreds of miles vend our head-quarters. 

“On attaining my twentieth year, | found myself occasionally employed 
to act, alone, as guide to parties of travellers who wanted to ride fast, to 
get on as quick as possible. Soon afterwards, I was invariably selected 
for this duty. Then pride and confidence entered into my soul to so 
great an extent that no three-tailed pasha could have carried a higher 
head than I did on the fortunate mornings fixed for the commencement 
of these rapid } journeys. The whole stable envied me, and nicknamed 
me ‘ Shimshek, saying that I rode as fast as ‘lightning.” I began 
to be tolerably happy. But, mashallah, in my early years, in my boy- 
hood, my feelings were different. At this period, ‘the Tatars and the 
Oulags, ‘the other couriers, whom I frequently accompanied to pr fee 
stations, treated me often enough, and most unreasonably to a taste of 
the qamtchee, the whip. In simply obeying the Tatar’s commands, when 
on the road or in passing through a town, I occasionally found these 
orders sane by the police or the guard, who thereupon made me eat 
the stick, not the bastinado on the soles of the feet, 1 admit; but still, a 
blow on any part of the body, whether from a stropa, sopa, or serdestelh: 
is not to be Jaughed at. It is no joke to a boy, be the instrument a 
whip or a piece of wood. Well, although Il was never thrown on m 
back, and my feet made fast to the falaqa to receive the bastinado, these 
pezavenks on duty sometimes hit me as hard as if I were a lazy, sulky 
mandah, a buffalo, or an obstinate eshek, a donkey, or a more trouble- 
some sipah, that is to say, its colt. It is true, I was treated kindl 
sometimes, both on the road and by my master at the menzil-khan. But 
there was a reason for this. Mashallah, what says the poet ? 

“« When the ass was invited to a marriage- feast, he opened his 
mouth and exclaimed :—Surely the bridegroom is in want of wood or 
water, or he would not have remembered me \ 

“So is it in the world. People are ever polite to inferiors when their 
services are required. And at the post-house, in my early days, when- 
ever the menziljee was at all civil to me, I was certain before the sun 
went down to have harder work than usual. One would have thought, 
at times, I was but his keuleh, his slave; yet, what was he himself? 
Bismillah ! nothing but a Muscovite deunook, a renegade! He was, 
indeed, a tyrant of the worst caste. How he became postmaster, was to 
all of us a wonder, for he knew nothing of horses ; and at length, one 
fine morning, an abrash, a piebald, hitched him in the belly, and, to the 
joy of the whole district, he died before he had time to say Allah kerim, 
God is compassionate. Such was the apostate’s death. 

“The new menziljee was luckily not a tyrant. “He was a Stamboulee, 
born in the capital, and altogether a guzel adam, a good man, a muslim 
of merry temper, said his nemaz, his prayers, five times a day, kept the 
fast of Ramazan rigidly, and soon after his appointment treated me 
even asason. He gave me regular péi, that is to say, wages, and this 
soon enabled me to increase my comforts, and to improve my costume 
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This koushak, this girdle, was a present from him. And as the beard 
now began to sprout a little from my chin, I found the Tatars and the 
other Oulaqgs—in whose hearing my master often praised me—and, in 
short, all my former persecutors alter their conduct towards Shimshek. 
And long before two festive Bairams had passed over my head after the 
appointment of my new master to the menzil, the sunshine of constant 
kindness had illuminated the garden of my heart, and warmed and opened 
into full flower the buds of content and gratitude. I sighed not for 
Broussa, since at Kootaya my good fortune made me as merry as the 
meadow-bird, the tchair-kooshee, the lark. Mashallah! encouragement 
was altogether new to me at one time. As I have said, however, it came 
at last. “Tis a sweet and palateable draught to swallow. ‘The cheer- 
ing word of the hekim affects the body frequently more than his medi- 
caments, the am and the ’yladj which he proffers to the sick man, and 
gladdened and strengthened also is the servant's soul whose efforts bring 
satisfaction and delight to his master. Our menzil was now a happy 

lace, and it continued, as it long had been, a busy station. “I'was on the 
bigh road. The ordinary duty became trom practice easy enough, and 
now that I had lads and men under me, I moved about as one somewhat 
in authority, and although doing much less with my own hands, I saw 
and I took care that more work than ever was got through, and that 
nothing was neglected by others. The men grumbled not, for the men- 
ziljee was a favourite with them as well as with myself. He was a favourite 
also in the neighbourhood, and was frequently chosen to be the miandjee, 
the mediator, between parties who had matters in dispute, and his deci- 
sions generally gave the highest satisfaction, for he acted always impar- 
tially, remembering well the proverb, ‘ Aequit thyself of the office of 
arbitrator in such a manner that neither the spit nor the meat be 
burnt.’ ” 

Here the suridjee paused for a moment, applied again to the jar of 
rackee, and then proceeded with his tale. 

“+ Ah, Shimshek,’ said the menziljee one evening, ‘ your legs and 
eyes are everywhere, you would make a prince of post-masters, and when 
my own seat in this "Han is empty, when the cypress shall shade the up- 
right stone that will mark my grave, may Shimshek the suridjee become 
at once menziljee in my stead. May the place be your own, an its com- 
forts increase !’ 

““« May that day be far distant,’ said I, ‘ Shimshek is content as he is, 
May the Angel of Death be long unknown to us.’ 

“ <Baccaloom! we shall see,’ said the post-master. ‘ My sakkal, my 
beard, is already white, and | may soon have to pass the narrow bridge 
of Syrath.’ 

“* May you pass it in safety,’ | replied, ‘and be admitted to the 
Outchmagq, the Paradise, of all true believers. May Djennet be your 
portion.’ 

‘«« Please God,’ said the menziljee, ‘ but as I am still on earth, I have 
worldly matters to attend to. We have now another subject to talk of 
I have just received a shyqqa, a mektoub, aletter. There will be Franks 
here to-morrow. They.are great men, friends to the eltchee, the ambas- 
sador, in Stamboul. ‘They are well furnished with feermans and buiour- 
ouldees, and you, Shimshek, must prepare to escort them for a day or two, 
Take a sais with you, they are travelling without a Tatar in company, and 
1 have no guide so good as yourself.’ 
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“ « May your favour never diminish,’ I replied. ‘To accompany a 
Tatar is one thing, to escort a Frank is another. The manners of the 
Franks are unknown to me. Your servant has never yet visited (I had 
not at that time) the infidel Ismeer the City of Figs; or the Franks 
might be understood by him. I am told there are whole streets of the 
unbelievers in that istalha, and that each of their large ships contains a 
thousand of them. But their numbers, and their manners, and their 
language are unknown to Shimshek.’ 

“‘« Your words are almost bosh,’ said my master. ‘ You have but to 
ee them for a day or two, and all will be well enough. These 
are peaceful men, not wild Arabs, cut-throat wolfish Koords, or plun- 
dering Persians. May the fathers of such pezavenks be burnt! But 
these are peaceful men. See that they hurt not our horses or injure them- 
selves. Let them wander where they will, their feermans permit them, 
they are gazers at old stones, and pickers and pluckers of leaves and 
weeds, and flowers and herbs ; they think more of an old mud brick 
than of a beshlik or any other piece of modern money, and less of a 
mosque than a bare uncultivated mountain strewed with fragments of 
babakoury, of useless agate.’ 

“ «Their heads,” said I, ‘ must be as senseless as water-melons, to 
think and act in this way.’ 

«¢ And, moreover,’ continued the menziljee, ‘ they are enraptured with 
the ruins of unknown cities, but to the glories, even of Stamboul, they 
are blind. Ismeer, alive with its crowded bazaars, is in their eyes no- 
thing to Bergamo, or Ak-Hissar, or Sart ; and Broussa, with its col- 
leges and Manser, are considered of less account than Allah Shehr, Eskee 
Hissar, or the deserted Aia Salook.’ 

“* Ah! these Franks are incomprehensible,’ I observed. 

‘¢ «They study much, nevertheless,’ answered the menziljee. ‘ In their 
youth they all read of Anadoli, and study ancient Greek, but our 
language, the useful tongue of the Osmanley, is almost totally unknown 
tothem. They must be mad, for even the Greek they learn is not that 
which is spoken now, but is an older tongue, in which the poets record 
the deeds of our celebrated Memnon Aga. He must have been a Turk, 
Shimshek, the title of Aga proves it, but the Greeks (liars that they are, 
and the fathers of liars) have in their copies of old books transposed and 
changed the name to Agamemnon, and assert roundly that the aga was 
not a Turk at all, but even one of their own ancestors,’ 

“« Then they talk bosh,’ said I, * but as to the Franks, how is it that 
they learn not the Romaic, the modern Greek ? 

“<1 cannot give reasons for the Franks at all,’ answered the menzil- 
jee. ‘1 know not even why Turkish is not studied by them, but were 
they once to acquire it, and to know nothing else, mashallah, they might 
travel by land, and without an interpreter from the Sea of Islands, the 
Grecian Archipelago, to the empire of Tchin u Matchin, which in the 
Frank tongue is called China.’ 

“* God is great !’ I exclaimed, ‘and may yet open the eyes of their 
understanding, when their ignorance will be dispelled.’ 

“ * But now,’ continued the menziljee, ‘they cannot travel even hither 
to Kootaya without a ¢erdjuman, an interpreter, an attendant whom 
they will persist in calling a dragoman. And | like not these interpre- 
ters, for they are generally bad horsemen. I have seen them fret and 
harass horses more than could a whole flight of musquitoes and gnats.’ 
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« ¢ The horses shall not be injured by any terdjuman,’ said I, ‘ whe- 
ther Armenian or Greek. Bash oostooneh! on my head be it! But 
with regard to the Franks, what sort of horsemen are they? Are they 
as bad benidjees as the interpreters ?’ 

“Not often,’ replied the menziljee, ‘and those who are coming to- 
morrow are fortunately Englishmen, who in most instances ride like very 
shaitans, like devils, and many an Englishman might as well be called 
‘Shimshek,’ as you are, since it is not uncommon for one of that nation 
to ride like ‘lightning.’ ’ 

“ « Probably they can also play at djereed,’ said I, ‘since they ride so 
well, It is some time since | have practised, and I should like to en- 
counter an Englishman in the game.’ 

“ «They cannot play djereed,’ said the menziljee, ‘the way they learn 
to ride is this. I was told so by a consolos at Gallipoli, in the Darda- 
nelles ; the dilkee, the fox, of England, is fed upon tame fowls to make 
him strong, and when he has been thus fattened into good condition, all 
the English effendees put on red coats to frighten the animal, and then 
they hunt him, but never with less than fifty-two dogs, because of his 
cunning, which would always enable him to escape from a less number. 
Away tlies the dilkee, and then the effendees ride over rivers and through 
forests, and up hill and down hill with their barking dogs and brazen 
trumpets, and smacking whips, and with iron spikes in their heels to 
make their horses run like the camel-bird, the ostrich, the deveh-kooshee, 
and when they catch the dilkee, they cut off his tail and preserve it as a 
talisman against the evil eye. But here, of us, they will never learn 
much ; even to throw the djereed ; say what you will, they have always, 
like the ostrich, an excuse.’ 

“ «What exeuse had the ostrich ?? I demanded. ‘ Your speech is a 
riddle to me.’ 

“ ¢ The ostrich,’ explained the menziljee, ‘is, as you know, called the 
camel-bird, the deveh-kooshee, deveh signifying a camel, and koosh 
a bird. Now, when asked to fly, the excuse is, ‘lama camel ;’ and 
when solicited to carry a load, the excuse is ‘I am a bird.’ Frank 
kings, Shimshek, often act like the ostrich, to avoid the fulfilment of 
treaties.’ 

“ «Then the Franks, if they have an excuse like that,” said I, ‘ will learn 
little from usin Anadoli. 1 should like to teach them the djereed, and 
exhibit their insufficiency.’ 

“« They are less fond. of learning than teaching,’ said the menziljee, 
‘and teaching, mashallah! that our Holy Prophet Mohammed is 
an impostor. Listen not to them, Shimskek, should any of 
these lovers of old stones talk on the subject. They may possibly 
speak with contempt of our blessed Kuran, and try to convert you to 
their own Frankish faith. To convince them of their error, to prove the 
holy mission and power of the Prophet, relate to them his moudpizet, 
his miracle, in the presence of the warrior-prince Habib.’ 

“‘« That miracle is unknown to your servant, said]; ‘I am but the 
son of a night-watchman, and not a softa—what books have I read?’ 

“Whereupon the menziljee, my master, related it to me. T'was the 
last narrative 1 heard from him, for during my week's absence with the 
travellers, he died suddenly of cholera, and was buried, and another 
menziljee, not Shimshek, was appointed to,the ’Han in his place. 
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THE CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN.* 


A THorovGH paced, unflinching ghost story, from the pen of one or 
the most popular English novelists, is a great treat to lovers of romance. 
No tedious introduction, no halt in the march of strange, mysterious, and 
eventful incidents palls the reader in this admirable revival of the old 
Gothic story. It was a dark and tempestuous night, when a young and 
handsome man, Ferdinand of Altenburg, was taking his way with a 
stealthy step through the large old halls and long passages of the Castle 
of Ehrenstein. He had descended a narrow ib steep staircase with 
nothing but a rope to steady his steps, he had passed along a corridor with 
tall windows, and old suits of armour lit up by an occasional flash of 
lightning, he had descended a larger staircase and passed through other 
passages before he gained a vast old hall, long unused, for there were 
manifold green stains upon the stone pavement, and torn and dust 
banners and pennons waved overhead. From this great hall Ferdinand 
descended first by a low, narrow passage in stone work without windows 
or loopholes, the walls glistening all over with slimy moisture, and then 
by a flight of steps, in part hewn out ot the solid rock into foul, damp, 
deed vaults—the serfs’ burial place; when, as the young man took a 
few steps forward, a low voice asked, ‘‘ Whois he ?” “Who? Who ?” 
several other voices seemed to say, and then another cried “ Hush!” 

Ferdinand caught the lamp in his left hand, and half-drew his sword 
with his right,- demanding aloud, ‘‘ Who spoke?” There was no reply. 
‘*Who are you ?” he cried, stepping forward to a figure standing in the 
dim obscurity, but as the rays of light fell upon it he discovered that it 
was a skeleton bound with a rusty chain to a thick column. _ Instinctively 
he started back, and as he did so, a low, wild, echoing laugh rang round 
the arches on every side. Ashamed of his own sensations, the youth 
passed from the vault by an open arch into a vast chapel-like building, 
where, ranged on either hand were sepulchral monuments covered with 
dust, and mouldering coffins, with banners, tattered surcoats, gauntlets, 
and swords. A pale and blue light wavered through the long arcades, 
and a wild “whoop” weleomed him into the domain of the dead. 

Ferdinand hurried only the more quickly forward, and gaining a door 
he rushed out into the night air upon the side of a rocky hill, down the 
acclivities of which he descended till he reached a little cell, with a chapel 
attached to it, where dwelt the good Father George. When the young 
man related to the priest all that he had heard on his way thither, the old 
man reproved him. He had passed the same way, he said, many times 
by day and by night without seeing any thing, but it was true, he also 
added, that there were reports of strange sights being seen about the 
Castle, and it was well-known that the present count had shut up the 
great hall, where his brother used always to feast with his retainers, from 
having seen a sight there which made him dread ever to.enter it again. 

This mysterious subject disposed of, the young man and the venerable 
priest entered upon the more momentous topie which had brought Ferdi- 
nand to the chapel at such an hour. This was the hopeless love he bore 
for Adelaide, the beautiful and only daughter of the Count of Ehrenstein, 
and which circumstances warranted him in believing was returned by the 
fair damsel herself. Instead of, as he expected, being severely tasked 


* The Castle of Ehrenstein ; its Lords spiritual and temporal ; its Inhabitants 
earthly and unearthly. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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and blamed for his presumption, “ Leave the matter to me, my dear 
Ferdinand,” said the good old priest, to the infinite surprise and delight 
of the former, “follow my counsel, and Adelaide shall be yours, and that 
speedily.” After further giving the young man assurance that he should 
if wanted, receive advice and aid, the father proposed to accompany him 
back through the crypts where he had heard such mysterious sounds, 
When they came to the skeleton chained to a column in the serfs’ burial 
place, Father George paused and said, “Ah, poor fellow! they bound him 
there, and strangled him against the pillar, for murdering his master, the 
last count when fighting far away ; but to the last he declared that what- 
ever hand had done it, it was not his act ; and I believed him, for he loved 
the count well, and the count loved him.” 

Arrived at the hall door, the father and the young man parted. ‘“ You 
must shake off apprehensions,” said Father George, as he Ihade Ferdinand 
farewell; “for in order to win her you love, you may have often to tread 
these same paths.” 

‘If there were a devil in every niche, father,” replied Ferdinand, “I 
would face them all for her sake.”’ 

Ferdinand retired to his couch, but not to sleep. As he was courting 
the unwilling jade, the deep melodious music of hound and horn was 
heard, a cry of dogs was borne on the air, and bounding from his bed, he 
threw open the casement and called to the guard asking, “‘ Is the count 
abroad ?”” The answer was in the negative, and throwing on hastily his 
clothes, the youth rushed out, and guided by the sound that still echoed 
along the steep opposite to Ehrenstein, he spurred on at fiery speed, followed 
by two or three soldiers half-armed, when he was accosted by two pea- 
sants, “It’s no use following, Master Ferdinand ; he is gone far enough 
now!” 

“He !” exclaimed the young man; ‘‘who is he, boor? Do you know 
him ? Who is it dares to hunt in our lord’s lands? If I caught him he 
should pay dearly.” 

“ Ah, Master Ferdinand, he is one who would make you pay, more 
likely—it was the Black Huntsman and his train. We saw him with our 
own eyes, and you may go back, and tell the count to prepare for war.” 

“The Black Huntsman !” echoed Ferdinand, and reining in his horse, 
he returned silently and thoughtfully to the castle. A number of men 
were collected under the arched gateway, and before them stood the 
count, a tall, dark-looking person, somewhat past the middle age, but still 
in full vigour, with a stern, forbidding countenance. As Ferdinand rode 
up and sprang to the ground, he exclaimed, ‘“ Ha, who are they, boy ?”’ 
But when the young man reported what he had heard, the count retorted 
gloomily that the peasants were in league with the robbers of his deer and 
boars, and that they always said it was the Black Huntsman, and without 
further observations he turned into the castle, leaving the rest to follow 
the morning meal. 

As the count entered the hall, as beautiful a form as was ever beheld, 
even by a father’s eyes, came forward to greet him, and his face lighted 
up with the first look of pleasure it had displayed that day. Contrary 
to the usual practice, when most of those who were qualified to bear arms 
were considered fit to sit at the table of their lords, the Count of Ehren- 
stein admitted none but two or three of his.chosen followers to the same 
board with himself and his daughter. /There were Von Sickendorf, a 
thorough knight of old times, very brave, very ignorant, but with an 
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upright heart; Karl yon Mosbach, also a knight of high degree, but of a 
more morose temperament ; and young Ferdinand of Altenburg. 

A somewhat dull breakfast was interrupted by the arrival of a mes- 
senger, announcing the approach of the Count Frederick of Leiningen ; 
and the Count of Ehrenstein went forth to greet him, for he came from 
Eastern lands, and brought with him a portion of the wealth lost by the 
former count in those countries. Sickendorf was despatched to sweep the 
country round for poultry, and to collect retainers, while Ferdinand was 
left in charge of the castle. 

There was a gay and laughing spirit in the heart of Ferdinand, when 
Sickendorf returned. The gloomy towers and shadowy chambers of the 
old castle seemed full of light to him, for his heart was filled with the 
exultation of successful love. He had met his Adelaide, and by the side 
of the “ Virgin’s Fountain” she had promised to be his, and a mysterious 
voice had re-echoed “ Promised! promised !” 

At night the Count of Ehrenstein returned with his followers, in 
gloomy and angry mood. As he travelled through the woods, he had 
seen dim figures, flitting among the trees; Count Frederick was not to 
arrive till the next morning, the treasure was following in the charge of 
trusty merchants of Venice. After a short conversation with the bluff 
old knight, the count resolved that the great hall should be dusted and 
prepared for the reception of his guests, and as none else would under- 
take the task, Ferdinand and Adelaide were deputed to the labour, in 
which they were assisted by a volunteer from without the walls of the 
castle—a bluff, gigantic, and fearless blacksmith, who went by the name 
of Franz Creussen, and who, remarkable for his dislike of the count, still 
bore a marked friendship for young Ferdinand. 

The task had been accomplished amidst many exchanges of affectionate 
endearment, ere the count, who had again gone forth to meet his visitors, 
returned with a cavalcade of some seventy-men. Among these was the 
Count Frederick of Leiningen, of noble aspect and courtier-like manners; 
a priest, in his ordinary riding apparel ; a tall, powerful, but aged, per- 
sonage, whose motley garb and Phrygian bonnet, spoke him the jester of 
the high nobleman he followed, and a down-looking, insincere, but quick- 
eyed youth, of gentle blood, called Martin of Dillberg. 

he ceremonies of introduction over, some delay took place ere the 
bugles sounded for dinner, owing to the difficulty that had been ex- 
rienced in getting the attendants to carry the viands into the great 
all, into which they only ventured in parties-of five or six together. 
At length, a clear and shrill sound was heard from below, and, Count 
Frederick otfering his hand to Adelaide, the whole party moved forward 
to the banquet-hall, where branches of evergreens, garlands of flowers, 
and tapers hung thickly on the walls and arches, had supplanted dust and 
dreariness with a blaze of light and a cheerful ae The dinner went 
on with spirit, the guests were hungry, and the host anxious to please, 
and the _ was enlivening the repast with a song, which contained a 
bitter allusion—such as was only permitted to that privileged race to 
indulge in—to noble lords, whose rights were founded on violence and 
injustice; when a grand chorus of clarions, and trumpets, and drams 
joined in, and drowned every other sound at the table. Count Frederick 
started, exclaiming, 


** Odds, life! we are in Africa again. Whence got you this Moorish 
music, my lord ?” 
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But the count answered not, his cheek had turned very pale; but re- 
covering himself, 

“Jn truth, I know not whence these sounds come,” he said. “ It is 
no ordinary place this Castle of Ehrenstein, my noble friend. We have 
strange sights and strange sounds here. But what matters it? We are 
not men to be frightened by unsubstantial sounds, or appearances either, 
I drink to your health.” 

Count Frederick answered the pledge, saying, 

“Health to the Count of Ehrenstein!” when instantly a loud voice 

ronounced, in a solemn tone, “‘ Health to the Dead !” 

All became eager to rise, and to get out of a place where such strange 
sounds and such disagreeable omens were heard; and, as the attendants 
refused to remove even the plate from the hall, Ferdinand was left to 
keep watch, in which, to his surprise, the Count Frederick’s jester, Herr 
von Narren, volunteered to join. And a rich jester and a ripe wit was 
Herr von Narren; one such as Shakspeare has loved to give life to; and 
he made the old hall merry with his quips and sayings till, as night got 
on apace, he grew more serious, and told young Ferdinand a story of a 
count “who went to the Holy Land, but who, on his way, wooed and 
wedded a fair Venetian lady, by whom he had a son. That in his ab- 
sence a treacherous, but once loved, brother usurped the chieftainship, and 
bribed a follower of the count’s to betray the latter to the Moslem. All 
were killed or made prisoners except one, who galloped away to convey 
the news to the count’s brother; but one clear moonlight night the 
shadow of this man returned to where the bones of his companions were 
shining white among the rushes and the stones. ‘ Rise up,’ he said; 
‘the man whose plotting brought about your death, has strangled me in 
the vaults of his castle, though he knew that I was innocent; rise up, 
then, and let us away to our own land to give no rest to our good lord's 
bad brother.’ And all that were lying on the dry Syrian ground rose 
up, and sped away.” 

Ferdinand’s teeth were set hard. 

‘“‘ Methinks,” he said, “ I know something of this story too, 

But before he could add more, a creaking noise was heard, and the 
door that led to the vault was opened, but no one came in. 

“ By my faith !” exclaimed the jester, “I will see what is beyond 
there :” so rising, followed by Ferdinand, and each carrying a lamp, 
they entered the narrow passage, passed down the well-like staircase, 
and attained the serfs’ burial vault. ‘ Where art thou, Walter?” asked 
the jester, aloud. 

“Here!” answered a deep tone, instantly. 

And following the sound, the jester advanced sy ey | towards the 
column, to which the skeleton was bound by the chain. As he approached 
it, his eyes filled with tears. 

‘“‘ Honest, and faithful, and true!” he cried. ‘ And was this the fate 
reserved for thee? All could be forgiven but this »” and slightly 
raising the bony fingers in his own, he pressed them to his lips, 

The morning was dull and heavy, though fully risen, when Ferdinand 
repaired to the count’s chamber to report that the same morning all had 
been cleared away from the hall. 

“ We must not have our food poisoned by, doubts and fears,” observed 
the count ; “in future we will take our meals in separate parties, some 
in the lesser hall, some in the two rooms on either side.” 
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The day passed nearly without events, and the evening meal, partaken 
of more in peace by the new arrangements, was drawing near its conclu. 
sion, when a stranger arrived with word that the merchants, bearers of 
the expected treasure, had been waylaid and plundered by the renowned 
free-booter, the Baron of Eppenteld. 

Great was the anger experienced by both the counts upon hearing this 
untoward news; and, after much debating, it was resolved, as the baron 
might have possessed himself of the property under a mistake, to send 
Ferdinand with ten men to claim its restoration with compensation, or, 
if refused, to defy the robber baron in the united names of the Counts of 
Ehrenstein and Leiningen. Ferdinand was to depart at once, in order 
to be back by the morning ; but hurried as his departure was, he had still 
time to meet his beloved Adelaide in the corridor, when she informed 
him that this event was a most unlucky one, as Father George had 
written to her, to require that they should meet together at chapel, some- 
time between midnight and dawn. 

‘And would you have gone there, if it were possible, dear girl?” in- 
quired her lover. 

‘I will do whatever he directs,” replied the lady. 

“ Then, if there be a means of any kind, I will be back,” said Ferdinand. 

And, as the lovers were uttering a loving farewell, Martin of Dillberg 
entered the corridor from the great stairs, smiling inauspiciously. 

In five minutes Ferdinand was in the saddle, wending onward on his 
expedition. The baron of Eppenfeld was seated at table. He had made 
a glorious sweep of the goods of the Venetian merchants, and the choice 
vintages of his cellar were flowing for himself and his followers, in honour 


of the happy event, when Ferdinand was ushered into the hall, with five 
stout men at his back. To the question of ‘ Well, good youth, what do 


you want with me ?”’ Ferdinand responded by delivering the substance of 
uis mission, ‘ On my life,’’ exclaimed the Baron, when he had con- 
cluded, “ thou art a bold youth to bring me such a message !” and he 
turned abruptly from him and paced up and down the hall for a minute. 
Then stopping again abruptly, he bade Ferdinand away on his answer, 
that the Count of Ehrenstein had better mind his own affairs, or he might 
betray secrets which would give him to the emperor's headsman, and as 
to Count Frederick, if he insisted upon it, he might have the share in the 
booty stipulated by his lad Martin of Dillberg. 

Ferdmand made no reply, and was hastening back to the court-yard, 
when Fritz, the baron’s lieutenant, sprang to his lord’s side, and urged 
that twenty-four hours to prepare for a siege was indispensable. The 
baron nodded his head. Ferdinand had already one foot in the stirrup, 
when Fritz and his followers threw themselves upon him. With a blow 
of his gauntlet the young man struck one of his assailant’s down, but re- 
sistance was of no avail against numbers, Ferdinand and his followers 
were dragged back into the castle, two alone escaping by rapid flight over 
the drawbridge. 

Night had succeeded to day, and Ferdinand was walking to and fro 
in the narrow cell, to which he had been confined, in no enviable mood, 
anticipating nothing but death in the morning, when he heard a step ap- 
proac ing, and soon afterwards a voice which caused an exclamation of 
joy and surprise accosted him, “ Keep quiet and be ready.” In a few 
moments the heavy wooden bar was removed, the other fastenings undone, 
and the prisoner could make out the tall figure of the Franz Creussen, as 
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he bent down to look in. “ Come along, come along,” said Franz, and 
Ferdinand following at the bidding, they hurried down a subterranean 
passage that led to a postern door, where one of the smith’s stout work- 
men was standing, and, much to his surprise, Ferdinand observed that 
both master and man were completely armed. Descending cautiously 
the front of the rock, they gained the bottom of the valley in safety, 
where they found men and horses waiting for them. Few words were 
spoken, and these were chiefly expressions of gratitude on the part of 
Ferdinand, for mounting quickly they took their way towards Ehrenstein, 
taking care to pursue a devious route, for fear of pursuit. As they sped 
their way through the open country, lights were seen moving along the 
distant hills. 

“ The two counts, take my word on it,” observed Franz. “ Ride off 
after them, Peter Kin,” he continued, addressing one of his followers, 
“and tell them that they will find the postern open.” 

“ Father George wishes to see me to-night,” observed Ferdinand, ‘* or 
I also would join them.” 

The whole castle of Ehrenstein was still as the grave, as Ferdinand, 
after bidding adieu to the smith, with hearty thanks, paused at the chapel 
in the wood, and knocked at the door of the good priest. 

‘‘ I have been anxious for you, my son,” said Father George, as he came 
to the door, “ but come in, there is one here whose little foolish heart has 
been nigh to break when word was brought of your imprisonment.” 

In another moment Ferdinand held in his arms the weeping girl. 

‘« What, weeping !’’ said the father. “ Are you not happy? Ferdinand,” 
continued the priest, “ are you prepared, at all risks, to wed this fair 
lady ?” 

, I am ready, father,” answered Ferdinand, “ to take her hand as the 
best gift that Heaven could give me.” 

‘* And you, Adelaide,” continued the priest, turning to the maiden, 
‘are you prepared to bind yourself to him you love, by bonds that can- 
not be broken ?”” 

She looked down, and the blood mounting into her cheek, then left it 
as pale as alabaster ; but her lips moved, and in a low tone she said, “ I 
am.” 

The good father then explained to the young people that there were 
many dangers to be run, and difficulties to overcome in the serious step 
which he had called them there to take, but he had arranged means, he 
said, for their flight, and in a few days they should quit the castle for a 
safe asylum. They then passed into the chapel, which was lighted up, and a 
small gold ring lay upon the book. The words which were to bind them 
together for weal or woe, through life, were soon gone through, and as 
Ferdinand at length placed the ring on Adelaide's finger, a voice was 
heard to say, “ It is done!” 

In the meantime, the two counts and their numerous retainers, had 
surrounded and summoned the Baron of Eppenfeld to surrender. Un- 
luckily some obstinate pigs that were being driven in, in anticipation of a 
siege, had taken a wrong foute, and had betrayed the fact of the postern 
being open, and at the same time rendered Ferdinand’s flight no longer a 
secret. But Count Frederick had dispatched messengers to Landau, and 
the following day two great guns were brought up on waggons drawn 
by bullocks, and brought to bear upon the’ ponderous gates of the castle. 
The next morning the baron, whose imagination had been haunted all 
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night by the great gun of Landau, was woke up by a tremendous explo- 
sion. The whole castle shook, and in a few moments this was succeeded 
by shouts and cries from the court of “ Place taken ! place taken! Yield 
or die !"’ The baron, aided by Fritz and some thirty of his men, still gave 
battle to the successful assailants, but they were overcome by numbers, 
and a dozen of the soldiers of Leiningen rushed towards the baron and 
made a prisoner of him. By Count Frederick's orders he was at once 
taken into the hall, where, in the presence of the jester, a long conversa- 
tion was held before the Count of Ehrenstein joined the party. When 
the latter at length made his appearance, Count Frederick expressed his 
intention not to quit Eppenfeld so long as a beam of timber remained 
upright, but recommended the baron’s being removed at once to Ehren- 
stein, under charge of the count and his followers, an arrangement to 
which the count gladly acceded. 

As with blast of trumpet and an air of triumph, the small force of the 
Count of Ehrenstein marched up to the gates of the castle, Martin of 
Dillberg came out to meet them, and whispered a few words in the count’s 
ear, which made an expression of sudden anger spread over his face, and 
his brow grow black as night. When the cavaleade had passed the 
drawbridge and gates, the count dismounted slowly without addressing a 
word to Ferdinand who stood there to receive him, but calling Sickendorf 
and Mosbach to him, he whispered directions to the former to convey 
the baron to a chamber in one of the high towers, and to the latter, to 
his infinite surprise, orders were given to arrest Ferdinand of Altenberg, 
and to place him in confinement in the dark cell below the lesser hall. 
These orders given, he followed the prisoner of Eppenfeld. 

“ Well, Baron of Eppenfeld,” said the count, when he found himself 
alone with the baron in hie chamber. 

“Well, Count of Ehrenstein,” replied the baron, in a tone of provoking 
indifference. ; 

“So in your message sent by Ferdinand of Altenburg,” said the 
count, “you boasted that you could give me to the emperor's headsman. 
You shall see how I deal with those who possess perilous secrets ; Fer- 
dinand loses his head to-morrow by the axe. But your case is different, 
and all the time I can allow you is one hour.” 

“You are a hard-hearted villain,” answered the baron, “ yet I could 
relieve you from all fears if you would give me the means of escape.”’ 

“ Well, then, will you signa paper stating that what you uttered to 
my retainer was false and groundless ?” 

The baron having expressed himself ready to sign such a document, 
the count retired to prepare it, which being done by the priest, it was 
also forwarded by the same hands to receive the baron’s signature. This 
done, he turned his thoughts to more painful matters, and ordered his 
daughter’s attendance. Adelaide came at her father's bidding ; her fair 
face was as pale as death but her air was firm. 

“ Base, wretched girl, what have you done ?” said the angry count. 

“ Nothing, my lord,” replied Adelaide, slowly raising her head, “ but 
what my duty to you bade me do.” 

“Duty to me !’’ exclaimed the count, vehemently, “you have been 
imposed upon by the treacherous knave, but he shall dearly rue it. 
Martin of Dillberg has told me that last night you came with Fer- 
dinand of Altenburg from the chapel.” 

“ He is my husband,” answered Adelaide. 

“Go make your widow’s weeds, then,” cried her father, ‘for no hus- 
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band will you have after to-morrow’s dawn, and as to the daring traitor 
who has abetted this infamous proceeding, I will Jay his smoking abbey in 
ruins for his sake. Hence to your chamber, and remain there as a pri- 
soner till all is over.” 

Adelaide, of Ehrenstein, was in her room, in the attitude of prayer, 
and supported under her trials by that faith and trust which man seldom 
attains, when an old man ina long grey robe and steps so noiseless, 
that in the terrible apathy of despair she heard him not approach, stood 
by her side. 

“| have come to save you, my dear child,” said Father George; “ be 
quick, cast something over you, and come with me.” 

The fair girl threw her arms around his neck, and murmured, 

“Ferdinand! Ferdinand! save him, father, save him! If morning 
dawns he is lost.” 

“ He is safe, daughter,” answered the good priest, “and by this time 
I trust far away.” 

Joy was more overpowering than grief to Adelaide. Her hands 
trembled, and her limbs well-nigh refused their office. Following her 
reverend guide, together they descended into the great hall, and she ut- 
tered a ery of surprise as she saw how the hall was tenanted. Seated in 
the great chair of state at the end, was a tall and lordly-looking man, 
clothed in arms from head to heel, and down either side, ranged in long 
line, were other forms in armour. Every man had his visor down, and 
all was profoundly silent. As she passed by trembling, the chief figure 
alone rose and'bowed its head without a sound. Still greater horrors 
awaited the young lady’s passage through the serfs’ burial-place and the 
chapel vaults, but Father George conveyed her in safety to his cell. Here 
horses awaited them, and Adelaide, after being covered with the habit of 
a nun, was speedily mounted on a horse. Morning dawned as they 
quitted the sanctuary, and it was broad daylight before they issued from 
beneath the covering of the wood. At that moment the sound of a 
trumpet was heard proceeding from the gates of the castle above, and on 
looking up, three figures were seen on the drawbridge, one kneeling, one 
in the long robes of a priest, standing at some distance, and one with 
long, bare arms uplifting a ponderous axe. At this dreadful sight, Ade- 
laide’s eyes swam faintly for a moment, and then all was darkness and 
unconsciousness. 

After seeing the stronghold of Eppenfeld irreparably destroyed, Count 
Frederick had returned to Ehrenstein, at a much quicker pace than on his 
first arrival. No sooner there than repairing to the hall with the Count 
of Ehrenstein’ and other knights, he ordered Martin of Dillberg to be 
put in arrest and brought before them. Count Frederick then men- 
tioned before the assembled knights the wens which had been obtained 
at the sacking of Eppenfeld of the treachery of the young man, in deli- 
vering up the treasure into the baron’s hands, further confirmed by the 
baron’s own words, and then appealed to them as to what was the cus- 
tomary punishment awarded to such deeds. 

‘‘ Death is the punishment,” said Old Sickendorf, “and well does he 
deserve it.” 

It was the execution of this sentence, carried into effect at dawn of 
day, which had so terrified Adelaide of Ehrenstein, and most assuredly 
that execution would have been followed by another had not, as Father 
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George had before assured the young lady, Ferdinand made his escape 
the same night. 

The young man had not been long im his cell, ere an unknown voice 
bade him be of good cheer, for there were those who would see to his 
welfare, and at a later hour of the night he heard the same voice, saying 
distinetly, “Ferdinand, it is time to go.” This notification was followed 
by the uplifting of a slab in the floor of his cell, beneath which the youth 
perceived a ladder. He did not hesitate to venture in the steep descent, 
which led him to the vaults and crypts with which he was already familiar, 
As he passed along the wilderness of tombs, a voice suddeuly called to him, 

“ Ferdinand, of Altenburg! gay bridegroom, whither away ?” and a 
long wild laugh rang through the pillared arches. Shortly afterwards he 
felt himself grasped by a strong hand on either side. 

“ Weare friendly,” said a voice, at the same time in his ear, “come, 
and come quietly, for we will guide you to safety.” 

Passing out in the open air, he was conducted rapidly down the side 
of the hill, at the base of which a loud neigh piietaieed the presence of 
horses. 

When the flight of his daughter was made known to the Count of 
Ehrenstein, he, in his passion, ordered Ferdinand to be at once summoned 
to the great hall, whither he proceeded in company with the Count Fre- 
derick. What was his horror, however, on entering this haunted spot 
to pereeive that a mouldy shroud hung on every banner-pole, and each 
thick column was covered with a pall. On the table was a blood-stained 
coat-of-arms, and on it lay a strip of parchment, inscribed with the 
words, “ Wilhelm, Count of Ehrenstein—summoned—judged—con- 
demned. Death.” The count shuddered, for that same night, when en- 
deavouring to court a few moments’ sleep, he had been aroused by a voice 
which had summoned him to judgment in that very hall, before knights 
and holy men who had shed their blood for the deliverance of Christ’s 
sepulchre. He was aroused, however, by the approach of a man an- 
nouncing that Ferdinand was not to be found. The door was fast locked, 
but he was gone. The Count of Ehrenstein folded his arms upon his 
chest and murmured, “ I am betrayed.” 

Ferdinand of Altenburg’s first use of his freedom was to send a messenger 
to Count Ehrenstein, greeting him and saying, that finding himself in peril 
within the walls of the castle, he had me advantage of such means of 
escape as were in his power, but that he did not wish to avoid fair trial 
and judgment, and was ready at all times to appear before a court sum- 
moned anywhere within the jurisdiction of the Count of Leiningen, upon 
whose lands he had taken refuge, provided the court should be composed 
of at least one-half of persons who were not retainers of the Count of 
Ehrenstein, and provided also that the count pledged himself to abide by 
the decision of that court as well as himself. 

After some consideration between the lords, it was agreed that the 
court should be held the following night at midnight, in a large old 
chapel half-way between Hardtenberg and Mosbach. 

The sky was as black as ink, and not a star was to be seen through the 
dark veil of clouds, as Count Ehrenstein, followed by a considerable body 
of armed men, reached the appointed spot. Within Count Frederick was 
waiting, attended by four gentlemen wrapped in long, dark mantles, but 
bearing in their hats the gilded spurs of knighthood. Between each 
column stood a man with a torch, a trumpeter, and retainers of the 
house of Leiningen stood at the door. 
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«Why, what a blaze!” exclaimed the Count of Ehrenstein, as he 
entered, “do you not think, Leiningen, that we had better extinguish 
some of these torches ? The emperor, I find, is at Spires, his men are 
all about, and this may call attention to us and our proceedings.” 

“Oh, | have taken care to guard against surprise,” replied Count Fre- 
derick, ‘1 have three hundred men scattered in parties round, within the 
call of a trumpet.” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed the count, as he turned, somewhat discomfited, to 
his followers. At this moment Ferdinand of Altenburg entered, with 
bonnet on his head and sword and dagger by his side. Close upon his 
steps came four men completely armed, and each bonnet crowned with 
the three long feathers, signs of knightly rank. Ferdinand first ad- 
dressed the lords, saying that he had come according to promise to answer 
any charge that might be brought against him. 

“ Bold boy!” exclaimed the Count of Ehrenstein, “ you are to be tried 
for treason against your sworn lord.” And the count proceeded to read 
from a paper the charges against Ferdinand, that he being a sworn 
retainer and customary man, did, contrary to the laws and customs of 
the land, seduce the affections of his only daughter, and contract marriage 
with her, to the great wrong and detriment of his sworn lord. 

When Ferdinand was called upon to answer these charges, he did so 
by proclaiming that he had not come there that night to answer a vain 
charge, but to claim his own, and that the count had promised to abide 
by the decision of the court in what concerned himself, as well as in what 
concerned him, Ferdinand of Ehrenstein, head of this house, and chief of 
that name. 

“ Liar and villain !’’ exclaimed the count, starting up, his hand upon 
his sword, and his eyes flashing fire. 

“Nay, not so irate, good uncle,” replied Ferdinand. “It is of no 
avail, ‘The troops with which you so carefully surrounded me here this 
night, thinking, if these noble knights acquitted me, to secure your prey 
in violation of your word, are prisoners and disarmed.” 

At this moment a number of voices exclaimed, “The emperor! the 
emperor!’’ and a tall figure was seen advancing with slow and stately 
steps towards the place where the knights sat. At the same time the 
clanging step of armed men was heard, and knights, officers, and soldiers 
were seen pouring in at the door of the chapel. 

“ Well met, knights and nobles,” said the emperor, as he approached 
the table’ “ What cause judge you here, with our imperial court so 
near as Spires ?” 

The Count of Leiningen, who had risen up at his sovereign’s approach, 
briefly explained, while the Count of Ehrenstein and old Mosbach sat 
with their teeth chattering in their heads as they saw all means of escape 
cut off by the armed men who crowded the chapel. No sooner was the 
Count Frederick’s explanation concluded, than the jester advanced, and 
throwing his cap and cloak away, walked up to the table with an air of 
dignity and command. 

As he did so Count William of Ehrenstein uttered a strange and hor- 
rible cry, and falling on his knees, exclaimed, ‘‘ My brother ! my brother !” 
The gigantic form of the blacksmith, armed from neck to heel in black 
armour pushed forward at the same momentrom one of the side aisles, 
and takmg the count’s hand in his, wrung it hard, exclaiming, “ Wel- 
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come to your own again, my good and noble lord ; my long and anxious 
watch over your son is ended now.” 

The multitude in the chapel seemed at once to conceive the whole, and 
a loud shout—the mixture of surprise and satisfaction—burst from them 
and made the vaulted roof ring. 

It is needless to say how quickly matters were now set torights. The 
count who had returned in safety from the Holy Land to claim his usurped 
estate and title, had wished to spare his brother, and to call him over to 
a sense of remorse by supernatural means, but finding this impossible, he 
had, as a last resource, connived at his son’s marriage with the fair 
Adelaide. The latter, who had at first found refuge in a convent, had 
subsequently been removed to the imperial court, where the emperor's 
intercession in the cause about to be tried, had been speedily obtained, and 
it was only by the same fair and amiable girl's exertions and her influence 
upon Ferdinand, that her father was spared for retirement and prayer. 

Ehrenstein having been originally commenced in this magazine, we 
have deemed it justice to our readers to convey to them some notion, 
however brief, of the conduct of this story and the progress of these 
interesting events, which they will find detailed at length in that ad- 


mirable romance. 





THE OLD CAMPAIGNER, 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


LiIBerTAS et natale solum, 
Fine words ! I wonder when you stole ’em.—Swirt. 


I was at Baden, seated at the window of my little cottage, turning 
over the huge leaves’ of the Allgemeine Zeitung,* rather less exciting 
than its namesake of England, when I heard a low, modest kind of knock 
at my door. ‘ Come in,” I cried, in a rather encouraging tone, loud 
enough to be heard through the window, and the next moment an elderly, 
good-looking, soldier-like man, dark complexioned, bearded “like a 
pard,” and evidently the worse for wear, entered the room. He wore a 
military riding-coat, also somewhat seedy, like his hat, but which, with 
a riband and a medal or two, set off his fine whiskers to advantage. 
With the air of a man of the world he bowed, took a seat, and at once 
proceeded to acquaint me with the object of his visit. His extreme ease, 
yet gentlemanly and deferential manner, so difficult to combine in a self- 
introduction to a stranger, surprised even more than it conciliated me. 
He might have been an ae or errant emperor himself, seeking ad- 
ventures incog., or some scion of the hero of Waterloo, or other hero, by 
the admirable self-possession and good tact which he evinced. Patting 
the noble-looking animal, of true Newfoundland breed, at his side, with 
a fond but melancholy smile, which shaded the vivacity of his features, 
he said, in a free, careless tone, 

“5 a 5 pee to hear on my arrival here, that one, with whose name 
the world is not unfamiliar, and who had won his own way to high dis- 
tinction in his country’s service—for true soldiers, in every land, respect 
each other—was spending some time at the Baths. I need not inquire 
whether I have been rightly informed, now that I see you: I should 
have known General wherever I had met with him.” 


* The Times, 
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« That is my name, certainly,” was my reply. 

“Then, perhaps,” he ran on, with great animation and volubility, “ as 

I am so tah acquainted with your spirited career—with every battle 
rou fought—with your despatches, your history—so that you can have 
really little or nothing to tell me, you will not object, ] am sure, to hear an 
old campaigner’s story, which may at least amuse, if not enlist your 
sympathy for the author. You know the strange vicissitudes of a soldier’s 
life too well to find any thing new in all the tricks played me by that 
subtle jade, Fortune, or to feel surprise at her peculiar spite and perse- 
cution, when, like true woman, she has conceived an enmity against 
some unlucky suitor who has unwittingly offended her. But we must all 
take our chance ; to some she awards crowns or unfading laurels ; and to 
others a crown indeed, but of sharp, stinging nettles, and often a fool’s 
cap to the wisest.” 

“ Apparently, sometimes,’’ was my reply, “she may torment and per- 
secute ; but she cannot make fools of us, I hope.” 

“ Juvenal was of another opinion,” was his reply— 

“ Nihil paupertas durius in se, 
Quam quod homines facit ridiculus, &c. 
And that is very like making us look foolish, though she forbear crown- 
ing us. 

‘Look so, in the eye of the world, I quite admit—then you are a 
scholar as well as a soldier—‘toga et arma,’ eh? But to whom did you 
particularly allude ?” 

“To myself, certainly ; I am a case in point, as our lawyers have it. 
Instead of making ‘the world my oyster’ to open with the point of my 
sword, the more knowing world made me its foot-ball, to play with at 
pleasure. It was with difficulty I extorted any terms with it, however 
bravely I held out. Though I endeavoured to repay its injuries with 
scorn, and faced death in more than fifty bloody fields, it has bound me 
captive at last. I submit with a good grace—nay, cheerfully—for ‘m 
mind to me a kingdom is,’ and it shall never deprive me of my nature's 
birth-right of good spirits. Were it but for myself” —here he stopped ; 
his voice faltered ; and the same melancholy smile seemed to express the 
consciousness of some deep-seated sorrow. 

Nothing appeals more strongly to my sympathy, than to see grief de- 
picted upon the features of the bot and manly, yet sought to be con- 
cealed or lightly passed over, especially in men of long experience and 
age. He saw that I felt interested; and, in the same philosophic and 
independent tone, making light of his misfortunes, pursued his theme. 

*“ A career like mine is scarcely worth alluding to ; it would only waste 
your time, though your looks seem to say otherwise ; for what have been 
my adventures or my mishaps, compared with those of thousands of abler 
and better men? I have no right to complain, because, after serving the 
cause of liberty in foreign climes, and earning some honour, as | might 
show,” displaying several foreign orders, somewhat seedy from age, 
“fortune has declined to crown my hard-won laurels with the gilded 
trappings of power. As well complain of the change of seasons, or that 
night follows day, as of the events that carry us along life's turbid stream 
into the mighty and mysterious sea that lies beyond. I first unsheathed 
my sword in Italy, waded the banner of that spoiled child of fortune, 
that Colossus of war, and was at every gfeat battle which decided the 
fate of empires, up to that mad and crimihal effort to trample the inde- 
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pendence of Spain, and prescribe laws to the whole world. Not being a 
Frenchman, the system revolted me; I grew sick of mere wars of 
oppression ; and, throwing up a general's or marshal’s staff close in view, 
sought to breathe a freer air, offered my sword to the infant republics of 
a new world, and instead of making slaves of Spaniards in Europe, made 
war upon Spanish slaves in America, and joined fortunes with those of 
the brave Bolivar. 

‘‘ When that great work was at last achieved, having no more to do, 
unless to cut throats, or have my own cut by men unworthy of freedom, 
and a prey to civil broils, | resolved to see the land of the pyramids, 
where a poor vassal of the feeblest European monarchy was building up 
a mighty kingdom, repairing ‘ the barren wastes,’ and making the desert 
‘blossom as a rose;’ in short, I became the statesman-warrior’s right 
hand, and his famed son Ibrahim's council in war. It was I who gave 
almost resistless might—the might of discipline—to the wild hordes of 
the Arabs; but when, like another Napoleon, he wished to subject the 
freed Morea to the broken yoke of Ottoman cruelty and misrule, I for- 
sook his side. I devoted him to the Nemesis of a violated freedom 
already won—to the offended dignity of Christian Europe, and left him 
to the disappointment and factions he so richly merited. Most of my 
European companions, and of my staff, then resolved to enter the service 
of Prince Mirza, the heir of the Persian throne; but I had seen too 
much both of Eastern and of European tyranny, and began to think that 
all wars are only wars of kings—of a few giants against the pigmies of 
people, for the sake of extorting from them to the uttermost farthing. 
More truly, perhaps, I was becoming disgusted with the honour of killing 
or being killed—as we know that all veterans in turn are, till they at 
length shrink from the constant collision with cold steel—just like old 
Dr. 8 , from that of drawing on his ‘ inexpressibles’ every morning, 
and at last committe: suicide in self-defence ; and so declining to place 
myself at their head, I determined to seek some quiet nook to end my 
days in at my native village in Switzerland. 

“ But it was destined by the malignant star reserved for those who 
abandon their fortune in mid-career, meddle with Heaven's decrees, or 
dispute their power, in the idea that they can do better for themselves ; 
that half, at least, of my resolves should, like Homer's heroes, be blown 
into empty air. I had put by my prize-money, from time to time, with 
which to purchase a little estate, to cultivate and then endow with my 
bones, but the felucca, which bore me and my treasure, ran ashore ; and 
to save the former, I abandoned the latter to ‘the vasty deep.’ It was 
then I thought, with singular complacency, of a little sum invested pre- 
vious to my departure in the Austrian funds. This, upon my arrival in 
Europe, I received in notes and gold, and was about to set out on my 
destination when I found, on returning from taking my place, that I was 
robbed of both, and the pocket that contained them cut clean away. 
My last hope seemed now fled; but one dim twinkling star still shone 
through the night of my disasters to guide me through,—I remembered 
one friend, an old school and college companion, on whom I anchored my 
final trust ; | heard that he was residing at Baden, and it was he whom 
I came here to seek. He formerly lived in this very cottage: on in- 
quiring at my inn, I was informed that he had gone to St. Petersburg ; 
but resolved to ascertain the fact, and find the tidings but too true. 

“Fortune! I confess thy power; an old campaigner is floored at last; 
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yet, like the Roman, will he gather his robe over her dagger-thrusts 

acefully, without uttering one vain complaint. ‘The bane and anti- 
dote are both before me:’ if I meet not with a benefactor, I have a ball 
at my service ; and, as I never feared him yet, I know how to deck myself 
gaily for the dance of death.” eyo 

Saying this, he took out of his side-pocket a richly-jewelled dagger, 
and a pistol, which he said had belonged to his friend Bolivar. As he 
displayed them, his dog looked up in his master’s face, and whined; then 
thrust his nose between his knees, as if to attract his attention. 

“ Poor fellow !” continued the soldier, while a tear seemed to moisten 
his eye ; “he will miss me—after all our wanderings and hardships 
together. I should not have the heart to kill him, after escaping so 
many perils by flood and field. But, yet—yet, who will care for him, 
any more than for his old master—once dead and gone? Your hair, 
general, is already white, like my own, I saw you in the public walk; 
you, at least, did not look unfeeling; and I learnt who you were. If 
you would confer a favour upon an unfortunate fellow-soldier,” here he 
paused, and fixed his eyes upon the ground; “if you would consent to 
accept of and take care of my poor Lavaleur, my last wish is fulfilled. 
Look at him, general, you see how faithful and affectionate he is ; hear 
how he moans—he knows what is taking place—that he is about to lose 
for ever his companion in so many dangers.” 

“ Never, never!" was my reply; “tell me more of him and of your- 

self; you shall not be separated,” ) 
“ His history is almost my own,” replied the veteran, with a sad smile; 
“one of privation and peril—borne with the philosophy which trial and 
adversity only can confer. He is now, like myself, old and worn, and 
least able of the two to take care of himself ; but the sense of obligation 
is 80 oppressive to every well-regulated mind, that I would rather march 
up to the mouth of the deadliest breach or battery than beg a morsel of 
bread even for him. The roar of the cannon never drove him from my 
side, he was often wounded ; you see that leg, it is shorter than the 
others, it was broken by a ball; he lost part of both his ears, two-thirds 
of his tail by a sabre-wound, and you see his whiskers and fine curly hair, 
before and behind, are completely singed off. No wonder; for he 
snuffed the smell of powder as his game ; he was more than once blown 
up, yet, like some other heroes, seemed to bear a charmed life. And a 
hero he is ; for wherever there was fire or battle, there he was sure to 
be. The d 1 himself could not restrain him then; and he always 
hung his tail, as if ashamed, when | ordered him to the rear. He had a 
true sense of glory; never so joyous as when carrying any thing for me 
through the thick of a hot fire. But for his wounds, he would have 
made a famous aide-de-camp, and he deserved to be on the general's staff ; 
for despatch, and carrying despatches, he could have beaten any aide on 
the field; and far outstripped all the extraordinary cases of his faithful 
kind, of which we have heard or read. Look at his eye—it has the 
general’s eagle ken; his bronzed and smohke-burnt visage, the true 
colours of the veteran; and so imbued is he with it, within and without, 
that I sometimes think he smells only of powder.” 

I could not help interrupting the veteran, and laughing out at this 
last sally, uttered with such true enthusiasm and high military zest. 

“ Go, Lavaleur!” he cried, “‘ and let the’feneral smell at you,” and the 
fine old canine hero leaped towards mé at the word of command, and 
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holding up his well-scarred and dingy physiog, shining like a copper. 
sheathed East Indiaman, he seemed to invite my inspection, and shakin 
his well-battered hide gave a strong smoky confirmation to my nasal 
organs of his master’s words. 

“There!” continued the old soldier, “when he shakes himself the 
true gunpowder flavour, that diabolical strong sulphury smell reaches 

ou,” | 
3 I recoiled a little at these words, looked at the man, then at the dog, 
and the eye of both seemed to gleam with more than natural lustre, as 
the former patted him approvingly, and both approaching a little nearer 
me, as I stepped back rather surprised, the strange narrative was re- 
sumed, 

“ Lavaleur was often reported in the list of killed, and believed to lie 
dead upon the field; I once left him there, and was going for the camp 
equipage to bury him, but when I returned to the spot he was gone, and 
in an hour or two reappeared at his old quarters—except for a few 
scratches, no worse than before. This occurred more than once.” 

“ Aye, indeed |’ interrupted I, “as I said before, you shall not be 
separated, and | shall certainly decline your offer.” 

“Yet,” resumed the man, “ if he took a fancy to you as he did to me— 
most of all when the combat raged fierce and strong—he would stand by 
you at the worst pinch, and you would not easily get rid of him.” 

“ But my campaigns,” I replied, ‘like your own, are over, and I need 
not put his courage to the proof ; besides, I could not think of depriving 
you of so faithful a friend, especially im your adversity.” 

‘True, in my adversity he has more than once saved my life, and 
brought me aid and hope when both seemed fled. In the wilds of Russia 
he stood up against the frost like a true disciple of the cold-water system ; 
he met famine face to face as cheerily as the foe—for he could eat any 
thing, live where unluckier dogs would starve, and cater for his master 
also. When our regiment was taken he shared my captivity—he was 
the cause of my regaining my freedom again. In the stern -fought, 
bloody fields of Leipsic, at Champaubert, at Montmorail, he was still 
by my side ; he swam the river in which Poniatowski was engulphed ; 
he went to Elba and back again, returned with the imperial champion of 
the revolution, to witness the splendour of the Hundred Days, and the 
terrific eclipse of France’s glory and his mighty dynasty in the death- 
shadows that fell that fatal evening on the broad plains of Waterloo. 
Piedmont, Naples, Spain, and once more the burning sun of Egypt sup- 
plied food for our new adventures, but I have divided with him my last 
crust. You will not accept my offer? Then we are lost, I must despatch 
him, and next myself.” 

Lavaleur, as if he understood his master, whined piteously, looked in 
my face, and then took the door-handle in his mouth as if desirous of 
taking his departure. 

‘What sum do you require,” inquired I, “ to take you and your com- 
panion as far as you want to go to your friend ?” 

A figure rather higher than I had expected was, after some strong 
apparent struggle mentioned; a cheque for it was written out at the 
moment, and the old campaigner declared, with tears starting to his eyes, 
that it was the first disgrace he had ever undergone, still he was grate- 
ful, longed to repay, and would set out that very hour. I wished him 
and his adventurous companion a pleasant journey, desired I might have 
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the pleasure of seeing him in case of his return, and after declining to receive 
from him his different orders as a kind of collateral security, we took a 
friendly yet dignitied leave, both the soldier and his friend saluting me 
after their fashion, in a half-serious half-comic military style. 

Early next morning I took my walk along the promenade, and entered 
the green alley, a little beyond it. On turning round, all at once I caught 
sight, as I thought, of my visitor of the previous day. He was at some 
distance, and without Lavaleur, so that I doubted if it could be he, for 
I conceived he was already far upon his way. I beckoned, I called, but 
he seemed not to hear, and determined to ascertain the truth of my sur- 
mise, | hurried on, and called still louder. He then appeared first to 
observe me, and seemed rejoiced to see me. Yet he looked embarrassed. 

“Itis you; then some obstacle arose—nothing serious I hope—and 
where is Lavaleur ?” 

* Ah, there it is,” he replied, “he is ill—he is at home, he cannot 
travel.” 

As he spoke he started, looked confused, and seeing some one approach 
took a hasty leave, adding that he would call on me. Looking round, 
Isaw Major B , of the Royal Hussars, approaching; he evidently 
caught sight of the retreating hea; and observed on coming up, 

“ Are you, general, also known to the far-famed hermit ?” 

‘The hermit !” I exclaimed, “ I am known to that fine old campaigner, 
a noble-minded fellow as ever breathed, and his faithful dog, the com- 
panion of his adventures.” 

“ Adventures indeed!” cried the major, laughing as if he would burst; 
“oh you are in for it, another adventure, not the most creditable. Has 
he really done you, of all men ?” and he laughed louder, if possible, than 
before. ‘ He is the most consummate impostor breathing !” 

“Impossible !”’ cried I, “ I saw his orders ; I heard his whole history ; 
saw his faithful Lavaleur ; then his open, candid manners ; his indepen- 
dent spirit, all vouch for him.” 

“ But will not save him from a halter,’ was the reply, “if he pursues 
his career so fast.” 

“Impossible !” I exclaimed, “so philosophical, so independent, so full 
of fine sentiments! And you call him the rd how is that ?” 

Another laugh at my expense. 

“ Yes, the hermit of the Lindenwald, a true disciple of Schiller’s 
Charles and the famous Schinderhans, but who has recently adopted a 
more genteel and ingenious mode of levying on the public purse.” 

“ But then that fire and battle-proof hero Lavaleur, who bore a charmed 
life, wounded and killed yet alive, and who almost frightened me with 
the idea he must have a compact” — 

“Ha! ha! his friend the gipsy’s dog, a cowardly brute, afraid of the 
report of a squib, and runs at the sight of a bold-faced cur.” 

“ What, in so many actions as he was, why he quite smelt of powder, 
I assure you.” 

“ Of the dust-hole, you mean, in which he makes his kennel.” 

“ And his face all scarred with wounds.” 

“In battle with the gipsy’s cat, for a share in the remnant of the 
plunder.” 

“ But he has actually lost one of his paws.” ’ 

“Yes; in a trap set to catch poachers of his stamp, when marauding 
on preserves.” 
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“ Ts it possible !—the old campaigner—brother soldier, as he called me 
—a hermit—an impostor—the brave Lavaleur a thief !’’ 

“Oh! I see you have bled to some tune—ha! ha! how much are you 
in for it?” 

“ Pretty well, pretty well, considering every thing—and so he belongs 
to that numerous class, the light-fingered tribe, of all nations, who resort 
to the hells, the churches, operas, and baths ?” 

“ The same; but one of the cleverest who has hitherto had the wit to 
elude justice. He has victimised hundreds, wise as yourself ; and I dare 
wager you are not the last. You will perhaps meet him again at the 
gambling-booths ; but beware, or he will try it on again, as he has done 
before.” 

“ | think that is quite out of the question.” 

“ You don’t know the extent of his powers; but he is going too far, 
this visit to the Baths ; he is becoming too confident ; I have a shrewd 
suspicion he will soon be nabbed.” 

The major walked back with me into the town, every now and then 
trying to repress a fresh chuckle of glee at the happy audacity which 
had imposed on Si-.ty-five. As we passed by a small public tavern, 
what-should I spy, basking in the sun, before the door, but the renowned 
Lavaleur. A fresh peal of merriment proclaimed the fact. 

“Ha! this is the gipsy-captain’s town residence, when he visits the 
Baths with the old campaigner, for their mutual benefit of health and 
purse at other visitors’ expense; one or the other rogue is not far off.” 

I called Lavaleur by his name, and was approaching him ; but he re- 
plied only by a snarl, and sneaked away like his pseudo master. When 
at a safe distance, he began to bark and show other marks of his valour. 
A servant-girl appeared at the door; ‘‘ Jock, Jock !’’ she cried, and the 
brave Lavaleur ran to caress his lady of the larder. 

“You observe,” joked the major, “that Lavaleur bears the charmed 
life of a glutton ; the hero of a hundred fights—with the scullion and the 
cat. Ha! ha! are you convinced ?” 

I was, at all events, destined soon to be so, and bear my friend’s sallies 
with the best grace I could. While still looking on, a loud noise was 
heard within—a sudden skirmish—a clatter of staves—the brave Lavaleur 
howled and yelped—the servant-maids shrieked—the host threatened and 
stormed. We rushed to the scene of action ; and, ah! what a sight for 
a comrade —a brother soldier—to see the old campaigner, the man of 
nice honour, so philosophic and independent, “whose mind a kingdom 
is,” and who dreaded of ali things an obligation, led out, hand-cuffed, 
between two gens-d'armes! Still his coolness did not desert him. See- 
ing me and the major, he nodded to us, and exclaimed with infinite 
naivete and unconcern, 

“ Ah, general! will you see a friend, an old campaigner, thus treach- 
erously betrayed into the enemy’s hands, without making one charge 
to bring him off ?” 

* Depend upon it, my brave campaigner, I will make the charge at 
the proper time and place.” 

“1 do not doubt it, general,” answered the incorrigible dog; while 
the major holding both his sides, could not utter a word, so tickled was 
his fancy at this sudden and singular denowement of the Old Cam- 
paigner’s plot. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS AND HIS ROMANCES, 


Tue great drama of the Dumas romances has at length been brought 
to a denouement in a court of law. For years the impatient badeaux of 
the Boulevards, and the more prim moralists of Cockney-land have been 
busily tasked to keep up in reading with the railroad productiveness in 
writing of one man—a genius with whom the simultaneous publication of 
five romances in as many different newspapers, was a feat that remained 
to be exceeded, by his undertaking the “ Lady of Monsoreau,” making 
six romances at once, and upwards of eighteen volumes in the a 

M. Alexandre Dumas Davy, Marquis de la Pailleterrie, whose com- 
lexion intimates an admixture of tropical blood, whose name attests an 
Anglo-Gallie origin, whose habits are Parisian, and success European, 
has hitherto been considered as the representative of a host. We have 
even had pamphlets published assigning to the brilliant romances that 
have been ushered into the world, by the aid of his magical name, their 
different parentages. We have had doubt supplanted by assertion, and 
incredulity by calumny ; all of which will now be dispersed by the plain 
and positive avowals made by the author himself before a court of law. 

If a giant power of authorship invested M. Dumas with a merited fame, 
this was also in no slight degree added to by his recently exhibited and 
more mysterious faculties of ubiquity. He appeared to have moulded the 
“Count of Monte Christo” after what he either deemed himself to be, or 
wished to be. It was even said that in his villa of St. Germain’s he 
attempted to realise the oriental luxury and magnificence of the imagi- 
nary inheritor of the extorted riches of the Borgias. Even the control 
over space possessed by the mysterious count, appeared to have been realised, 
and public curiosity attained its climax, when at a time that five or six 
feuilletons were appearing at intervals, when forthcoming volumes were an- 
nounced, when an historical theatre and oriental bazaar were in the act of 
construction, and Shakspeare and Dumas were being rehearsed, all at the 
bidding of the same centre of a supposed literary galaxy, the said centre 
itself went off at a tangent, leaving its satellites without that gravitation 
which was necessary for their existence. Hine ille lachrymea. Hence 
the ire of the discomfited proprietors of newspapers divested of their 
feuilletons, and their unfriendly appeals to a court of justice. The unfor- 
tunate Constitutionnel and Presse newspapers were languishing and 
dying, while the literary marquis was honouring the Duke de Montpensier’s 
private marriage ; distributing honours to the modern Cervantes and 
Calderons; combating bandits in the Sierra of Spain ; bearding the brother 
of the Bey of Tunis ; hunting lions in Algiers ; or ransoming from the 
Bedouins twelve countrymen who were languishing in captivity. 

At least, such is the defence set up, when the hungry satellites pounce 
upon the romancer on his return, and rush forcibly to compel him to 
take his wonted seat on the prophetic tripod. Like the Proteus of old 
they declare that he will change into flames rather than be made to speak, 
and that nothing but real iron-wrought chains will suffice to retain 1 its 
proper place this worse than vagrant comet, the eccentricity of whose acts 
and movements it is impossible to subject to any mathematical or pecu- 
niary calculation. Such a defence possesseg-a peculiar interest not only 
as setting at rest the long controverted authorship of the Dumas 
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romances—an authorship which those who were minutely conversant 
with these productions could never have doubted, from the analogous ex- 
pressions, similarity of thought and style, and the repetition of phrases 
and words which characterise them—but also from the light thrown b 
the details necessary to the elucidation of the cause, upon the profits and 
productiveness of the great French romancer. It is true that M. Dumas 
acknowledges the existence of a ¢rés bon, trés fort, trés intelligent, trés 
habile Collaborateur, M. Macquet, but still it is quite evident that he is 
the real source from whence flows the fountain of amusement that can 
simultaneously fertilise six newspapers. Nor can M. Dumas be charged 
with ignorance or insensibility to the importance of his position. He chal- 
lenges the Forty Members of the French Academy to compete with him ! 
sentatives intimate with the state of Algiers. He snubs the counsel for 
He declares that France could not be represented at Madrid except by him. 
He asserts himself to be the only person qualified to make the French repre- 
the plaintiffs as being semi-artistical, and he denounces M. Girardin for 
his complacency to a distinguished actress, and M. Veron for his specu- 
lation in the Coetbo lozenges and /a Musée de Familles. 

Throughout there is an amount of self-contidence, a reliance upon 
public sympathy, and an origimality of character and expression that im- 
parts to the last page in M. Dumas’s history the impress of a remarkable 
and genuine personality. 

Never in the memory of the oldest frequenter of the Palais de Justice 
did a cause in which only a few thousand francs damages were concerned 
attract such a vast assemblage of spectators as upon this occasion. Long 
before the gates were opened every approach was besieged, and the entire 
hall was soon filled with a numerous and fashionable auditory. 

All eyes sought in the midst of this compact crowd for M. Alexandre 
Dumas. It was well known that the Count of Monte Christo was exact 
to a minute to appointments made several months or even years before 
hand, and a kind of surprise was experienced that the creator of this 
celebrated hero should not take pride in a similar punctuality. The 
fact was, that when M. Dumas arrived, he was informed that his cause 
was not the first on the list, so he prudently waited in an adjoining room 
till his turn came. 

When at length the usher called the suit of Messrs. Emile Girardin and 
Veron, against M. Alexandre Dumas and against the Journals le Siéele, la 
Patrie, and le Commerce, M. Alexandre Dumas entered the hall, where he 
was at once recognised by his dark complexion, his crisp hair, his fashion- 
able attire, and easy manners. It was with difficulty that he was able to 
make his way through the crowd. 

The President requested the celebrated author, who was about to plead 
his own cause, to take a seat on the first row allotted to the counsel, while 
M. Blondel addressed the court, on behalf of the newspaper, the Com- 
merce, whose proprietors, according to the statement of counsel, had 
entered into an arrangement with M. A. Dumas for the publication of a 
romance, entitled ‘‘ Agenor ; or, The Bastard of Mauleon ;” the manu- 
script of which M. Dumas had ceased to contribute, leaving the said 
paper open to the suit of the publisher, who was under agreement to 
reproduce the romance in volumes, and to that of Messrs. Girardin and 
Veron for right of registration. 

M. Alexander Dumas rose to address the court :— 
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“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ you have allowed me to conduct my own defence, 
and I have to thank you, inasmuch as the circumstances which bring me before 
ou are not merely an affair of man to man, a simple discussion of interests, 
but a kind of duel of honour. I regret that I do not see here M. Veron or M. 
Girardin, for 1 should be obliged to fire in the air, the ball, instead of striking 
them in the body, would fall at their feet. 

“On the 28th of May, 1845, I entered into an agreement with M. Veron, 
the responsible director of the Constitutionne/, of which I shall read the chief 
points, so that { may be enabled to illustrate each individually more com- 
pletely. 

“* Art. 1.—M. Dumas sells to M. Veron, who accepts, the right of publication 
in the Constifutionnel of nine volumes of romances, in the form of one romance 
in four volumes, of two romances in two volumes, or of three romances in 
three volumes each ; the division to be regulated by common agreement. 

“* Art. 2.—M,. Dumas declares, that to meet his engagements, there still 
remains for him to publish, in the daily papers :—Ist. In the Dédats, five vos 
lumes, being the complement of ‘The Count of Monte Christo. 2ndly. * The 
Son of Milady ; or, Twenty Years after,’ in course of publication in the Siéele ; 
the other six volumes, ‘ The Viscount de Bragelonne,’ will be supplied between 
this and three months hence. ‘ The Chevalier de Maison-Rouge,’ has been 
sold to the Demeocratie. This romance will be published by Cadot, to whom 
there remains due upon ‘ The Daughter of the Regent,’ 6000 lines. 

“* Art. 3.—There remains to be published, in volumes:—Ist. One of the 
illustrated volumes of ‘ The Age of Louis XLV.,’ in course of publication. 
2Qndly. ‘The History of Painting” 3rdly. Two volumes, for the publisher 
Dumont. 4thly. Six volumes, entitled ‘ The War of Women,’ for the publisher 
Potter, after their appearance in La Patrie (three volumes and a half published). 
5thly. For the publisher Béthune, ‘The Son of Milady ;’ the six other 
volumes of ‘The Age of Louis XLV.’ and ‘ Monte Chiristo.' 

“*« Art. 4.—During the existence of the present agreement, which will last 
for five years, including the year 1845, M. Dumas is to limit himself to the 
maximum production of eighteen volumes a year: nine for M. Veron, and nine 
for M. Girardin. 

“* Art. 5.—The matter of each volume shall be valued at a proportion of 
6000 lines of the actual feuilletons of Za Presse, forming twenty-two feuille- 
tons. 

** Art, 6.—M. Dumas must agree with M. Veron as to the choice of sub- 
ject of each romance. 

“* Art. 7.—The price of each volume is fixed at 3500 francs, payable in 
specie upon the delivering up the manuscript. 

“* Art. 8.—The half of the nine volumes, or at the least four of them, shall 
be put into M. Veron’s hands by the Ist of July following, and the remainder 
in December, about the 15th at the latest. These periods may be modified 
by mutual agreement; but M, Dumas cannot oblige M. Veron to receive the 
nine volumes at the same epoch, or to pay for them all at once.’ 

“ A similar agreement,” added M. Dumas, “ was concluded, on the 30th of 
March, with La Presse. And I beg the court to grant every possible attention 
to these three lines : 

“¢ The above terms are approved of, with the exception of the annulment 
of the agreement made with M. Dujarrier, either by mutual good-will, or by 
verdict of court. : 

“* Arex. Dumas.’ 


“ According to this statement, there remained for me to supply, for ‘ Monte 
Christo,’ 30,000 lines ; for ‘ Bragelonne,’ 36,000 lines ; for *‘ Maison-Rouge, 
24,000 lines ; for Le Commerce, mention of which I have reserved, 24,000 lines ; 
for La Patrie, 15,000 lines; for Cadot, 6000 lines ; for ‘The Age of Louis 
XIV.,’ 12,000 lines ; for Dumont, 6000 lines ; for ‘ The History of Painting,’ 
6000 lines; for ‘ The Son of Milady,’ 6000 limés. Total 175,000 lines. 
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“TI had two years allotted to me, to write all these volumes in, being an 
average of 80,000 lines a year ; I defy the gentlemen of the French Academy 
to do as much. They are, nevertheless, forty in number. 

“ This will enable me to answer a host of calumnies. This suit is instigated, 
because I have not fulfilled my promise to furnish to M. Veron four volumes 
by the Ist of July, and five volumes by the 2Ist of December. M. Veron, 
shogitent differing from Madame de Sevigné, who considered the postscript 
as the most essential part of the letter, had forgot the postscript of my agree. 
ment with him, in which I make a reserve until the annulment of the Dujarrier 
agreement. Now, this latter agreement was only annulled the 9th of July, 
1845, and the affirmation of M. Francois, representing heirs in their minority, 
was only obtained on the 24th of January, 1846. 

“In reality, gentlemen, I was very busy in fulfilling my engagements with 
all the journals. I did what no man has done, or will do, I wrought at the 
publication of five romances in as many different papers; let any one say that 
a line of mine found its way into any other journal than those with which | 
had entered into engagements. I must beg pardon, if I am obliged to enter 
into these details; it will interrupt my mode of expressing myself, but I shall 
be more clear. There is my situation; I could not give a single line to 
M. Veron, till my payment of 12,000 francs to the heirs of Dujarrier was com- 
pleted. 

“The 12th of August M. Veron came to me, and said, 

“* My dear Dumas, I am unfortunate ; | am at this moment publishing a 
romance, which brings back the lucky days of no subscriptions to the Constitu- 
tionnel. Eight days more, and if I do not supersede this romance by an 
amusing witty publication’ (these are his jaa ‘in a word, a publication 
such as you know how to produce, I shall be in despair.’ 

“ I answered,— Eight days, that is all that is wanted for a volume when [ 
have nothing to do ; but it is impossible when I am carrying on five novels, at 
the same time, in five feuilletons.’ 

“ Now, I devoted all my time at Saint Germain’s to these five feuilletons. 
I sent the manuscript by the railroad. My servant was constantly going 
backwards and forwards to fetch the proofs. I wrought at this rate for three 
years. : 

“ Nevertheless, M. Veron insisted upon my rendering him this service, upon 
which the existence of his journal depended. I promised, at last, to set to 
work ; and I said to him,—‘ So that you may not imagine that I am giving you 
something old, I will indicate a method by which you can satisfy yourself. A 
volume of 6000 lines takes up 135 large pages of my writing, which is very 
small. Take 135 pages of paper, mark each page, and thus you will have the 
certainty of having something new.’ M. Veron put his mark to 135 pages, 
which I delivered over to him, filled up in the time agreed upon, with the 
greatest exactness. 

“Some time after this, M. Veron thought proper to sue the other papers 
that announced my works, and to summon myself. I requested that the 
question should be settled by arbitration, to avoid a lawsuit. M. Veron an- 
swered me,— 

“* My dear Dumas, an appeal to a court of justice is an economy of time 
and money ; whilst to refer the thing to arbitration entails a loss of both. It 
is sufficient to name a solicitor and counsel ; you need not appear, if you do 
not like it. I do not wish to pht you out of your way.’ 

“ It was under these circumstances that I wrote ‘The Lady of Montsoreau,’ 
by which I subjected myself to another suit. You can readily conceive, that 
the moment it was found that I belonged exclusively to M. Veron and to M. 
Girardin, there arose loud cries in the literary world. Several editors de- 
manded the fulfilment of my agreements. I had promised two volumes, entitled 
* Fabien,’ to the Commerce. The Commerce was in the pangs of dissolution. 
Did it really die, or was it only a lethargy? That is what we shall know 
sooner or later, for we have seen it revive. I took ‘ Fabien” from the Com- 
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merce and passed it over to the Presse. M. Bernard, director of the feuilleton 
of the Presse, returned the romance to me, intimating, at the same time, that 
M. Girardin found it very inferior to my last works, such as ‘ Monte-Christo’ 
and ‘ Queen Margot.’ I accordingly passed it over to the Siécle. I was annoyed 
at having written any thing that should be considered inferior to my other 
productions. I went to M. Perée, editor of the Siécle, and cast the four 
volumes into ‘the fire of my conscience ;’ I burnt them, and thus lost 26,000 
franes. ‘ Fabien’ has disappeared, it will never be seen again. 

“It was during these occurrences that ‘The Amazon’ appeared. ‘The 
Amazon’ is a poor little thing, which did not deserve that so much noise 
should be made about it. M. Veron protested against its publication in the 
Siécle ; here is my answer,— 

“The Amazon’ was given a year ago to M. Hetzel for his ‘ Devil in Paris,’ 
as a matter of obligation, and 500 francs, I believe. M. Hetzel sold it to the 
Siéele, without having the right so to do. Call your solicitor, and let it be 
signified to the Siéele, that, not having received the ‘ Amazon’ from my hands, 
it must stop the publication thereof, as he who sold it to them, had no right to 
dispose of it. I will sustain the suit, if necessary, in my name only.’ 

“* Arex. Dumas.’ 

** October 1, 1845. 


“ A short time afterwards, the director of the Esprit Public came to ask me 
for a contribution, and offered me three francs a line. 1 said to him, ‘ He 
who undertakes to pay a romance three francs a line, has either no money, or 
he isafool. 1 rather think that he is a fool, for he must be a fool who would 
make such a bargain. I am in the habit of writing my romances in dialogues, 
like dramatic works, and there are many lines that consist only of the words 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Hence these lines would be paid for at the rate of three francs 
a letter.’ 

“The next subject of recrimination was ‘ André del Sarte,’ a work that I 
published in Florence, for I am obliged to be in Florence at the same time as at 
Paris ;—1 counterfeit myself. It is surely fair to counterfeit at Paris the pub- 
lishers of Florence, when the latter can with impunity counterfeit the pub- 
lishers of Paris. 

“ Ta Mode had announced a romance entitled ‘ Elizabeth, as mine. That 
work did not belong to me, nor could it belong to me. I have always had a 
profound antipathy for the name of Elizabeth. I have written twenty-seven 
dramas, I have written a multitude of romances, you will not find in one of 
them the name of Elizabeth. 

“ They complained also at the Presse, that I did not go on sufficiently ex- 
peditiously with the *‘ Memoirs of a Physician.’ M. Bernard wrote that | was 
too busy in hunting lions. The truth is, that they would have liked very 
much to have brought this suit to issue in my absence; because while I was 
killing lions in Africa, I could not be annihilating bad arguments here. 

“Here are the circumstances which caused my departure for Spain and 
Africa. I had written 158,000 lines in eighteen months ; I was cruelly fatigued. 
It is trne that I have a very good, very able, very intelligent, very skilful as- 
sistant, M. Macquet: nevertheless, my health was giving way. I was obliged 
to ask of these gentlemen, the permission to absent myself a little. M. Girardin 
came to see me at St. Germain’s. He came to dine at seven, and remained till 
three in the morning. As the trains do not run in the middle of the night, 
M. Girardin left in his cabriolet, taking with him Miss B——n._ I say that in 
all honour, a director of a newspaper can pass two or three hours in his ca- 
briolet with an actress, without impugning the honour either of M. Girardin or 
of Miss B——-n. 

«Tt required a medical certificate to attest my illness. Doctor Pasquier 
did not hesitate to declare that I was affected by a nervousness for which he 
recommended the distraction of travel. My ordinary medical attendant an- 
swered me in most familiar and cavalier terms, as you shall hear. 
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“*It is useless giving you advice, you toil like a horse, either repose yourself 
or die in the yoke.’ 

“| followed the advice of the medical men; I left for Spain, from whence 
I went to visit our colony of Algiers. 

“ Let us recapitulate my sacrifices for these gentlemen; I repurchased my 
agreement with Dujarrier for 12,000 francs ; I burnt ‘ Fabien,’ and thus lost 
26,000 francs. 1 am not strong in arithmetic, but the cashier of M. Girardin 
will tell you that 12,000 francs and 26,000 francs are 38,000 francs. I owed to 
M. Dumont two volumes of the price of 6000 fsancs. I gave up the agree- 
ment, making a total loss of 44,000 francs. Nevertheless, I am sued for 
50,000 francs damages. ‘That is not all, about 75,000 francs are claimed of 
me for the registration of the agreements made with Messieurs Veron and 
Girardin, but they had them registered too soon. They ought to have awaited 
the conclusion of the Dujarrier engagement ; they cannot make me bear ex- 

yenses that I have not occasioned. They would by such means make me a 
oser of 101,500 francs (40601.). You will see what a good speculation that 
will be for the director of the Institut of Coetbo lozenges and the founder of 
the Musée des Famiiles.” 

M. Lacan, counsel for the Constitu/ionnel, then addressed the court. 

After a few preliminary observations, he said— 

“Is it true tosay that M. Veron ever refused a romance of M. Dumas’? Is 
it possible? Is it credible? Does M. Dumas even say that he offered one? 
He offered so little that inthe month of June, 1846, upon the repeated sum- 
monses of M. Veron, he only proposed to the latter to come to an under- 
standing with him, by an extra judicial act, upon the subject of a romance, he 
had none then in his portfolio, the sack of romances was empty. 

* What are we to think, again, of the promise made by M. Dumas in the 
month of June? This time it is M. Dumas who speaks, only through the 
mouth of his attorneys, who send in their procés, making us regret his the 
more, and promise a romance, the romance of the ‘Forty Five.’ Well, this 
romance, why did it not come? M. Dumas pretends that he was ill, that he 
required to travel for his health, and he produces certificates, the value of 
which the court will know how to appreciate. 

M. Dumas.—“ I hada mission from the minister of public instruction.” 

M. Lacan.—* This reason does not avail more than the first. When a man 
is bound by an agreement, when he has engagements to fulfil, there is no 
scientific mission that can weaken or break the power of a contract. We 
know, besides, in what manner the generality of these missions are bestowed, 
and that they are almost always more solicited by individuals than imposed 
upon them. If M. Dumas had not solicited a mission, or if he had made the 
minister aware of the sacred bonds, the ties of honour that bound him to his 
country, it is impossible to imagine that the violence would have been com- 
mitted of sending him an order to depart. 

“ More than this, the ground crumbles under M. Dumas’ feet. It was near 
the month of October that M. Dumas left France with his escort. Well, but 
since the month of June, the period at which he had promised the romance of 
‘Forty Five,’ till the month of October, there were four months spent in 
France. Four months for M. Dumas, that was enormous! Nothing like so 
much was necessary for him to supply four volumes. What did he accomplish 
during these four months? We a what, for such is the privilege of great 
writers in our times, that they live as it were in mansions of crystal, as in the 
time of fairies, and nothing that they do or say escapes from the greedy curio- 
sity of the public. We know that during these four months M. Dumas was 
enjoying the delights of his villa at St. Germain’s, of which wonders are spoken, 
it is said that he sought to realise there the dreams of his romance of ‘ Monte 
Christo,’ that he busied himself with the details of his theatre, that he had his 
pieces and those of Shakspeare performed there. All this must have been 
very attractive. But M. Dumas, who didso much for art, ought also to have 
thought of doing something for his literary creditors. Now in the month of 
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October, and when he had thus lost eight months at least, the ramour is spread 
throughout all France, that M. Dumas is about to accompany our princes into 
Spain. France would not have been worthily represented if M. Dumas had 
not been there !” 

M. Dumas (interrupting).—* Such, at least, was the opinion of the minister 
of public instruction.” 

M. Lacon.—* Well, be it so. But this journey to Spain was an affair of a 
few days ; the Duke of Montpensier returned in October, while M. Dumas 
was overrunning Spain in every direction. He will answer to that, that he 
had not a princess to bring back; but there was something else that ought to 
have brought him back to France, it was his word as a gentleman, it was the 
engagements that bound him. 

“From Spain M. Dumas went into Africa. He had, hie says, a mission; he 
went to seek for the materials of a romance in order to enlighten France upon 
the subject of Algerian colonisation. But once in Africa M. Dumas troubled 
himself very little, if at all, with colonial matters. He was doing a multitude 
of other things, which, while they prolonged his stay there, kept those who 
were waiting for him here in a state of cruel anxiety. 

“This is what took place from the month of October till the month of 
January ; and then M. Dumas returned to France. If we are to judge by a 
letter which he wrote since that return to M. Veron, M. Dumas has not been 
altogether without remorseful reflections upon his proceedings. Here is the 
letter. 


“« My Dear Veron, 14th of January, 1847. 

“« If we are not simpletons, let us exchange good manuscripts for good 
bank-notes, and not bad stamped papers for the insults of counsel. I have 
just arrived from Spain and Algiers ; bets seen every thing, men and things, 
animals and people. I can, for my head is boiling over, give you, between 
this and a month hence (always awaiting ‘ the Forty-Five’) the two most 
amusing volumes that have been written. There is even more: we can, in 
the office of the. Constitutionnel, publish an album, that shall follow our 
feuilletons. Giraud, the author of ‘The Ten Hours’ Permission,’ has made a 
comical album of our journey. There is, if M. Veron likes it, an opportunity 
of his acquiring twenty thousand francs by this nonsense. It is about the 
two-thirds of another ‘ Rachele.’ 

«“¢ Yours, 
“* A, Dumas.’ 


“ With any other person there would have been room for deliberation ; but 
with M. Dumas, between cffering and giving, is the difference between he who 
owes and he who pays.” 

M. Dumas.—*“ Gentlemen, I have the agreement before me—it will be my 
best answer. The court will see that it was arranged therein that the times of 
delivery could be modified, and that I could not be bound to give up the five 
volumes asked from me in the month of July. At the time that I was inditing 
the ‘ Lady of Monsoreau,’ which I am reproached with having given up by bits 
and bits, I had, it must not be forgotten, five feuilletons to provide for at 
the same time ; and they ouglit, it appears to me, to thank me for having been 
able to accomplish such a task. 

“ These gentlemen pretend that I sat with my arms crossed, for four months, 
in my charming villa of Saint-Germain—no doubt, in writing eight volumes of 
the ‘ Memoirs of a Physician,’ the last of which appeared eight days before my 
departure for Spain. I had Shakspeare and Dumas, they say, rehearsed at the 
same time. It is true; it was in my intervals of relaxation ; and were it not 
so, such relaxations are not altogether so unartistical, that people, themselves 
only semi-artistical, should venture to reproach me with them. Such were 
surely permitted to me, who gave the number of lines, you are aware of, in 
two months and a half. 
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“ As to my journey to Spain, I never solicited the appointment : I was not 
aware that | was about to proceed thither. The Duke of Montpensier, who 
has a feeling of kindness towards me, held the same language as his brother, 
who said, ‘Come to Versailles, you and M. Hugo ; it is important that you 
should be present at a festival consecrated to the memory of our national 
glories.” M. Salvandy also sent for me; ‘Can you go to Spain and to 
Algiers ?’ he asked of me. ‘That is most apropos,’ I answered, ‘ for I am ill, 
and travelling has been recommended to me.’ ‘ You will go to Spain,’ re- 
sumed the minister, ‘ you will be present at the nuptials ; you shall go to 
Algiers—visit the finest country in the world—a country, more especially, per- 
fectly unknown to our deputies, who, induced to speak upon the subject daily, 
exhibit a most lamentable ignorance of facts, and are in especial want of being 
enlightened upon such important matters. It is necessary that a fertile, popular, 
original talent (it is the minister who is speaking), shall teach them what 
Algeria is.’ (Smiles.) These are the actual words used by the minister. [ 
could not put such words into a minister's mouth, if he had not used them. 

“I went, then, to Spain ; and so truly was I invited there, that I was the 
only Frenchman present at the private marriage. It was then that I received 
the Grand Cross of Charles III., which was given, not to the author, but to 
the man—to me, Alexandre Dumas Davy, Marquis de la Pailleterie, friend of 
the Duke of Montpensier. (Divers expressions of feeling.) 

“ These ceremonies over, I repaired to Tunis. The Prince of Tunis was at 
that moment at Paris; but I was not the less brilliantly received in his ab- 
sence ; received as an envoy from France, by his brother, the second master of 
the empire (pashalik?) He is almost a savage, but still he is an amiable man, 
who placed upon ny breast here (striking his bosom) the decoration of the 
Nisham. So certainly did I go there for literary purposes, that I collected the 
most curious documents ; and I am ready to offer to produce a volume, entirely 
written in my own hand, before the court in four days. 

“ Government had placed at my disposition the steamer Veloce, in order 
that | might get to Tunis. It is a favour that is only granted to princes and 
to friends. We were approaching the African coast’ (here M. Dumas’ voice 
became more powerful, and he spoke with a kind of inspiration), “when I 
learnt that our prisoners’could be restored to liberty by an immediate inter- 
ference on my part. Twelve heads were concerned—twelve heads that might 
be cut off from one day to another, there were there some brave officers of our 
army, some unfortunate captives, a woman—the remains of two hundred pri- 
soners that escaped from the massacre of Sidi-Brahim. Well, it was 1, who 
with the Veloce placed at my disposal, hastened to the liberation of Cognord 
and his brave companions.* I conducted them in my ship not to Tunis, but 
to Melilla. It was there that three thousand persons offered me a banquet, 
the memory of which fully indemnifies me for the insults that I receive here. 
They ask of me at this moment 50,000 francs for having sat with my arms 
crossed—I, who saved from the sword of the enemy twelve countrymen ! 

“ They have spoken of a solicited mission. Well, do you know under what 
circumstances I left the country? I went, with the 10,000 francs allotted to 
me by the minister of public instruction, I took with me six persons who re- 

resented the art of painting as I represented the art of literature. Was there 
in these 10,000 francs aught to repay us? I was obliged to sell out the value 
of 50,000 francs in railroad shares, upon which I lost 7000 francs. 1 spent 
26,000 francs of my own money in this journey above the 10,000 francs granted 
by the minister, and 1000 that I drew at Algiers upon the credit opened for 
me. On my return I went to see M. Salvandy in his study, and obiiged him 
to retake these 1000 francs. This is the only answer I wish to make.” 


* In a letter subsequently addressed to the Journal des Debats, M. Dumas 
somewhat modifies the egotism of this announcement. “I did not,” he says, 
“say that I saved, I said that I contributed to the mission that saved them.” This 
mission was under the ensign Durande, and M. Berard, captain of the Veloce, and 
had been delayed in its accomplishment by having to fetch M, Dumas at Cadiz. 
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The inquiry, deferred from the 29th of January, was proceeded with on the 
8th of February, when M. Langlais addressed the court in the behalf of the 
Presse newspaper, and M. Nogent Saint Laurent was engaged for the defend- 
ant, M. Dumas having ceased to act as his own counsel. Little that was new 
came out upon this occasion. 

The Protean character of M. Dumas was much objected to. His intelli- 
gence and imagination were not his only treasures, it was argued that he also 
possessed the beautiful villa (designated by his counsel as a chéteau), of Monte 
Christo. True, the sale of the valuable furniture of the said chiteau had 
been announced, and the transaction did honour to M. Dumas’ heart, for it 
was in order to meet a debt of 2000 francs, which one of his friends had con- 
tracted. 

On the 12th of February, M. Mongis, king's counsel, addressed the court. 
“ A few simple words were all,” he said, “ that it was proper for a public officer 
to say in a debate of this kind.” M. Mongis then argued that there could be 
no question as to the agreement entered upon by M. A. Dumas to write eigh- 
teen volumes a year for the Constitutionnel and the Presse, as also to write for 
those papers only. The proprietors of those papers had fulfilled their part of 
their engagement, and had handed over considerable sums of money to M. 
Dumas, but they complained that he (M. Dumas) had not fulfilled his share of 
the agreement ; besides which, he had announced other works in other papers. 
In explanation of these complaints, it had been stated that it was not a question 
of eighteen volumes in the year so much as of ninety volumes in five years, an 
excuse not warranted by the terms of the agreement; that a maximum had been 
agreed to, but not a minimum, a most frivolous objection ; that the ‘ Journey 
in Nubia’ had supplanted the ‘ Memoirs of a Physician,’ but that was not the 
case until the manuscript of the latter failed; and lastly, it was asserted 
that the labour imposed upon M. Dumas by the terms of the agreement was 
super-human ; but M. Dumas himself, when he obtained the favour of making 
personal explanations before the court, forgetting his delicate and perilous po- 
sition, instead of himself advancing this plea, dared the forty of an illustrious 
assembly to do as much. A more important plea is that of the prior engage- 
ment made with M. Dujarrier, but this plea was only entered upon at the last 
moment, and as an after-thought. From the date of 1846, there was, indeed, 
nothing to excuse the non-fulfilment of the agreement. 

The learned counse! then expressed his regret, that this trial, in which the 
honour of a literary man was concerned, had been proceeded with, as if it had 
been a mere question of trade. But while M. Dumas’s adversaries had acted 
wisely, if not delicately, in thus endeavouring to bring the agreement to the 
level of any ordinary trade transaction, how great had been his surprise and 
sorrow to find M. Dumas meeting them on their own ground, and qualifying 
his own works as merchandise. “ May it be allowed to us,” exclaimed the 
counsel, “to publicly express our regrets for the honour of that literature which 
is the sweet solace of our leisure. No one more than ourselves knows that the 
literary man derives a legitimate salary from his pen, and truly there is no 
name so noble, as that which a person makes for himself, no fortune so glorious 
as that which has been created by our own exertions. But God has not given 
to man mind and intelligence, the purest portion of our being, to set it up to 
auction like a vile piece of goods, to make a trade ora merchandise of it. The 
nobility of intellect has its obligations as well as the nobility of birth.” 

After these observations, which created a strong impression upon those pre- 
sent, the king’s counsel continued, by observing, that there was reason to 
believe that M. A. Dumas’ fortune, like that of some artists, rapidly acquired, 
was disappearing with equal rapidity, as to the pretended sale of the property 
at St. Germain, he believed that it was done to influence the court, that M. 
Dumas as a literary debtor was entitled to the same protection as any other 
debtor, and that it was to be hoped that he would take up his pen and liberate 
himself from his engagements, for every one would feel assured that while 
abiding by his promises, his talent would not beimpaired in its brilliancy. 

This trial gave rise, as might have been anticipated, to a lively discussion in 
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the Chamber of Deputies, where, on the 10th of February, on the occasion 
of moving the tenth paragraph of the address to the king, referring to the 
tranquillity in Algiers, M. de Castellane took the opportunity of stating that 
the funds devoted to the encouragement of indigent men of letters had been 
employed to send a celebrated undertaker of feuilletons on a mission to explore 
Algeria, and to make it known to France” (great interruption, and exclamations 
of “ Yes, and to the chambers, to those deputies who have been to Algiers !”) 
“ That is not all,” continued M. de Castellane, “ a steamer of the royal navy 
was taken away from its original destination to go and take up this gentleman 
at Cadiz.” (Great laughter, exclamations of “ this gentleman! a charmin 
word !”) “ The navy, gentlemen, the chambers, and the public, have been alike 
insulted by this extraordinary step, which further involved an expense of 
30,000 francs.” 

The Admiral de Mackau, minister of marine, asserted that his ministry had 
had nothing to do with the mission in question. He had also written to 
Marshal Bugeaud to ask for explanations, and the only answer he had got was 
that it was a mistake. 

M. Moline de Saint Yon Minister of War explained, “ that the steamer in 
question, Le Veloce, plies once a fortnight from Oran to Tangiers, and that 
having got on to Cadiz to take up the person of whom M. de Castellane 
spoke,” (loud interruptions and laughter, exclamations of “this person! this 
gentleman ! why not say the Marquis de la Pailleterie ?”) “ it put into Algiers 
on its return by mistake.” (Murmurs from the left.) “The commandant of 
Algiers seeing a ship arrive with a person on board, thought that that person was 
charged with a particular mission, the more especially as the person in question” 
(cries of always “ the person !”) “ was himself always saying so.” (Laugliter.) 

M. Lacrosse said, that the expense of sending asteamer with the said person 
in it to parade the coasts of Algiers, amounted to 1300 francs per diem, and 
that the mission in question was handing over the ministry that ordered it and 
the navy that was obliged to obey, to the ridicule of all Europe. 

M. Leon de Maleville:—* The question is to know who appointed the 
‘person’ to the mission, It has been publicly said that a minister called a 
literary person to him, and said, * You shall be present at a great ceremony ; 
you shall be there, the Marquis de Dangeau!* It is a fancy of the court! And 
that ceremony over, you shall go into Algiers to give information to the de- 
puties upon subjects which they know nothing about.’” (Laughter and 
murmurs. ) 

M. Salvandy, Minister of Public Instruction, who came at this moment into 
the room, rose to explain. “ Gentlemen,” he said, “ I gave a literary mission 
for Algiers only. Ido not think that it is suitable for the dignity of the 
Chambers—I am sure it is not for mine—to discuss in what terms, in my own 
cabinet, in conversation with a literary man, that mission was given. With 
regard to the person employed, I can only say that the same writer has re- 
ceived missions of a similar character, under administrations anterior to mine” 
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* M. Dumas having considered himself to have been treated in an uncourteous 
manner by M. Leon de Maleville at this sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, re- 
solved to demand an explanation, and with that object sent M. Macquet, his col- 
laborateur,to M. Viennet to assist him in his quality of President of the Society of 
Literary Men. M. Viennet declined to intercede, as M. Dumas had to a certain 
degree renounced his title of man of letters to assume that of marquis. 

The mission of M. Dumas was also, it appears, most severely handled at the 
Palais Bourbon, so much so that the Duke de Montpensier directed his secretary, 
M. Latour, to write to M. Dumas to assure him of his, affection, notwithstanding 
the aspersions cast upon his character. The Duke d’Aumale and the Prince de 
Joinville formally condemned the conduct of their brother, who “everybody 
knows’’ wrote the order, in virtue of which the Veloce steamer was placed at the 
disposal of M. Dumas. The Duke de Montpensier has also since attended the 
opening of the “ Theatre Historique,” and sat out the performance of “La Reine 


Margot,” which ¢ommenced at half-past six, p.m., and terminated at three in the 
morning, 
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(exclamations of “ it is well to know that!”) “ without any observations having 
been made, by which it would have been supposed that such missions ought 
to be discontinued. With regard to the particular mission in question, which 
has been attended with a publicity altogether unexpected and unforeseen, it is 
true, gentlemen, that I did think that it was right, that that African land, so 
lately made French, should be placed by the most multiplied and various com- 
munications in relation with France, that the greatest possible number of 
bonds of unity should be established between the two countries, and that 
France could not be too much familiarised with Africa. The Minister of 
Public Instruction can do nothing but by the means of literature ; it is true, 
that he may sometimes run a chance of being in error in the choice of his 
agents, but he ought to be ready to run that chance rather than not call popular 
writers to his assistance.” 

The verdict in this curious case was given on the 20th instant, to the follow- 
ing effect:—“ Considering that M. Dumas must be constrained to execute his 
engagements, but that nevertheless the relations which exist, and must for a 
long time continue to exist between the parties, authorise the Tribunal to 
granttime to the debtor to pay off his arrears ; fixes at eight volumes and one 
fifth the quantity of manuscript due from Alexandre Dumas up to the 11th of 
December, 1846, and accords him a period of eight months anda half, com- 
mencing from the Ist of March next, to clear off that arrear; orders in conse- 
quence, that within six weeks from the said Ist of March next, Alexandre Du- 
mas shall be obliged to remit to Emile de Girardin the manuscript of the first 
of the volumes of which the Tribunal declares him debtor, that is to say, 
the continuation of the ‘ Mémoires d'un Médecin,’ and that he shall re- 
mit the other volumes from month to month, beginning on the 15th of 
April next, unless he shall have entirely cleared off the arrear ; and in case 
Dumas shall neglect to make the deliveries within the time specified, condemns 
him to pay to the said Emile de Girardin the sum of 100 francs for each day’s 
delay during three months; orders that in case of non-payment of the said 
damages, Dumas shali be liable to arrest, when the amount shall have exceeded 
300 francs ; says that there is no ground for deciding relative to the volumes to 
be furnished from the 11th of December, 1846, to the Ist of April, 1847; but 
orders only that the treaty shall be executed in its form and tenor, except, 
however, as regards the term of the debt, which is prorogued from the Ist of 
April, 1847, to the Ist of July following, the period of the commencement 
being changed ; condemns Alexandre Dumas to pay to Emile de Girardin 
3000 francs as damages for the delay in the execution of the treaty, with 
liability to arrest in case of non-payment, but only in six months from this day ; 
condemns Emile de Girardin to the expenses of the demand against the other 
newspapers, as also to the expenses of the demand against Dumas with respect 
to the advertisement in the Mode; condemns the Mode to the expenses of the 
demand against it, but only up to March, 1846, at which period it gave satis- 
faction to the complainants ; condemns Dumas to the expenses of the demand 
contained in the conclusions of the 11th of December, 1846, including the 
registration of the treaty necessitated by the process ; and orders that the cost 
and signification of the present judgment shall be borne by Dumas.” 


It would appear from this remarkable trial, and more particularly from 
the statements made by M. Langlais, counsel for the Presse, that M. 
Dumas was to receive 4500 francs, or about 187/. per volume for his 
romances, and as he was to be restrained to a publication of not more than 
eighteen volumes in the year, this would have made his annual income 
about 3366I. as the reward of literary exertions and productiveness with- 
out example or precedent. Such a remuneration is not equal to what 18 
received by the more popular novelists of this country. According to 
our ideas of remunerative authorship, “ Monte Christo” ought, at the 
most moderate estimation, to have earned-its author 50001, somewhere 


about the sum received by Mr. Charles Dickens for “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
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Mr. G. P. R. James, one of the most fertile of existing English writers, 
produces upon an average three novels a year, of 920 pages, each page 
containing twenty-four lines, or about 66,240 lines per annum, being 
at a rate of 184 lines, or seven pages sixteen lines per diem, while it is 
evident that if M. Dumas engages to write eighteen volumes in the same 
interval, that he is supposed to produce 368 lines, or fifteen pages per diem, 


just double the English writer. M. Dumas himself states his work to 


equal 158,000 lines in eighteen months or 540 days, being about 293 
lines, or upwards of twelve pages per diem. 

Mrs. Trollope, like Mr. James, generally averages three novels a year, 
and Mrs. Gore often exceeds this, and produces four novels of three volumes 
in the year. Mr. Ainsworth produced during one year, simultaneously, 
two sheets of the “ Tower of London” and one sheet of “ Guy Fawkes,”’ 
per month, and five sheets, at the termination of the “ Tower of London” 
and one of “ Guy Fawkes,” were written by him in one month The 
weekly parts of two newspaper columns of “ Old Saint Paul's,” by the 
same author, were also constantly written in one day. For each part he 
received 20/.—or 1000/. for the whole romance from the spirited and 
liberal proprietors of the Sunday Times. Upwards of a hundred pages 
of “ Dick Turpin’s ride to York,” in the romance of ‘ Rookwood,” were 
dashed off in twelve hours, and 171 pages of the conclusion of “ Jack 
Sheppard,” comprising the escape from Newgate, were written and printed 
in a period of four or five days. 

An average of 187/. per volume of 7360 lines is about 1s. lid. per 
line, which is the average of M. Dumas’s receipts, whereas Mr. Dickens 
is understood to have received 1200/1. for his “ Battle of Life,” which, as 
that work contains 175 pages of twenty-three lines each, is equivalent to 
about 6/. 17s. a page, and 5s. 11d. per line, or 6d. a word, being a remu- 
neration to one of the most popular English novelists precisely treble what 
is made to one of the most popular French authors. 








A TALE OF CADIZ. 
BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


“ You all know Cadiz—Cadiz the beautiful 2” began my cousin. “ And 
yet, though so they call it, there are many fairer spots, according to my 
taste ; still, I will allow that it is a sparkling, radiant, joyous place in 
Freeney and so I dare say itis in reality. But strange things occur 
there, as Tam about to relate to you. 

“Cadiz stands at the end of a long narrow strip of sandy land, a 
tongue which connects it with the continent of Spain—with that wild, 
dark, rugged, sun-flooded, magnificent Spain. 

+m The walls of Cadiz are white as snow, and are quite dazzling to the 
sight ; so fiercely do they reflect back the sunbeams, so unshadowed and 
unsoftened are they by the verdure of trees, the sea that rolls at its feet, 
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the sky above it, appear ordinarily of the intensest and brightest blue ; 
nothing can be more brilliant than the colouring of this scene. Within 
the streets there is much to charm the eye, and arrest the attention ; the 
tinkling of guitars is heard continually, and all day long, (save at the 
hour of the siesta) you may see the fair senoras languidly leaning from 
the cool balconies, their dark piercing eyes and passionate faces shaded 
by their veils of black lace. 

' “ Fair are its myrtles and its fountains, delicious are its fruits, sweet 
is the odour of its orange blossoms, and soft the music of its ever- 
answered serenades, for never does a lover sing in vain in Cadiz. 

“ But though the women are so lovely, the men so gallant, and so 
loving ; though the sun is so bright and the heaver so full of lustre, 
sooth to say, there is a dark side to the picture. Love there is in 
plenty, but little law, and, as for justice—none, save that wild sort called 
‘revenge.’ 

“ Ere I entered Cadiz for the first time, I paused to rest until the heat 
of the day was over, in the small inn by the road-side at the commence- 
ment of the last stage to Cadiz. 

“| sat in the shadow of the verandah in front of the house, while my 
attendant and his horses were fast asleep in the stable. I did not feel 
inclined to sleep, but I was as luxurious in my own way as he was. 
Alternately | smoked an excellent cigar, and took deep draughts of the 
cool light wine of the country brought to me fresh from the skin. 

“ The only person awake or stirring but myself was an old man, whom 
by his dress, I guessed to be a driver of the wretched public vehicles of 
which one is generally to be found at the principal inns in the more 
populous and frequented parts of Spain. 

“T offered him a draught from my wine-jug, and we fell into conver- 
sation. 

“*You must have seen strange things,’ I said at last, for we were 
speaking of the singular events and many changes that have disturbed 
Spain during late years. 

“ ¢Si, senhor,’ was his reply, ‘many ; but stranger things have I seen 
and heard in this little corner than have been proclaimed through all the 
world of this our country—things that few know, and none take any 
heed of. There was a strange affair happened, senhor, a year ago, at 
this very place.’ 

“¢ Another draught,’ I said, handing him the jug, ‘then may I beg 
you to favour me with the recital of that affair.’ He drank a deep 
draught, and spoke as follows :— 

“* T was driver then of the mail from Cadiz to Seville; thrice a week 
we started, stopping always to rest during mid-day, and in the extreme 
darkness, starting always with the rising of the sun. 

“¢QOne morning we left the post-office at Cadiz without a passenger, 
this was not usual; but just as I was ruminating on this circumstance, 
and cursing the stars for the ill luck they sent, two persons issued from a 
side street and beckoned to me to stop. 

“<« It was a gentleman that beckoned, but so muffled in his cloak, his 
face so artfully hidden by his wide hat, that for the life of me I could not 
distinguish a feature ; hs companion was a lady, her mantilla on her 


head, her thick veil falling on her face. 
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«Tf there is room,’ said the gentleman, ‘I will accompany the lady 
the first stage.’ 

‘¢¢There is room,’ I answered; ‘enter.’ 

“This is the lady’s trunk,’ he said, handing me a box of a good size 
and heavy. I took it and secured it on the outside of the coach. 

“ «She was already withinside, and the cavalier now sprang in, the door 
was closed and away we went. 

« « When we arrived here,’ continued the old coachman, ‘I stopped te 
give my horses some water, and then the gentleman descended, he turned 
to the lady, ‘ Farewell,’ he cried. 

“ ¢Farewell,’ she answered, bending forward and giving’ him her 
hands. 

‘«* He kissed them passionately. ‘Stay,’ he exclaimed, ‘let me bring 

ou some refreshment ere we part,’ and he entered the house. 

“«]T am not thirsty, dear Henriquez,’ she said, as he re-appeared with 
two cups of wine, full to the brim. 

“«¢ But you must drink to our good healths until we meet again,’ he 
murmured, handing her the glass. 

“«* And to our speedy meeting,’ she replied, taking it. 

“*To our speedy meeting,’ he repeated. 

«Both drained the cups— 

**¢] mounted the coach and proceeded ; looking back I saw the 
cavalier returning on foot towards Cadiz, a strange thing ¢hat, senhor, 
the cavalier thinking to walk to Cadiz 


‘* Before we parted he gave me a liberal present. ‘Be careful of the 
senora, he said.’ 


“* So at our next stage I made haste to open the door and ask the lady 
if I could do any thing for her? She did not answer me. 

“*T touched her arm, her white arm, which had fallen by her side ; 
her mantilla was open, her head leaned back against the cushions. 

“*T touched that beautiful white arm on which there was a rich golden 
bracelet. Dios! senhor, it was as cold as ice.’ 


“ An involuntary exclamation escaped me as the old coachman paused 
in his story. 


“« Yes,’ he resumed, ‘she was dead, senhor—dead—poisoned by the 
cavalier.’ 

‘** And how did it end ?’ I asked, ‘ go on—tell me the rest.’ 

“* Dios! senhor, there is no more. I have told you all.’ 

“* And the cavalier, was he ever taken—and her name ?’ 

““* We never heard more of him, and we do not know her name. We 
opened her trunk, but it contained only clothes and money—she was not 
poor—that unfortunate senora. 

** We looked at her face—it had been very beautiful, but the poison 
had sadly changed it; and, she was very young. Some perhaps, are 
mourning for her yet. 

“* We sent word to the authorities, and an official came to see her, but 
what could he do? They buried her—and it is now all forgotten.’ 

“ * Forgotten !’ I repeated, shuddering. 

“* Si, senhor,” returned the old man, ‘forgotten; that is not strange. 
I should not have noted so much myself but that I have a little daughter 
as young and quite as pretty as that ill-starred senora.’ ” 
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SIXTY YEARS HENCE.* 


In the year of our Lord 1906, the beautiful and young Lady Callirde 
sat in her bower in Upland Castle, which, thanks to the progress of art, 
was filled with an atmosphere so temperate that the pilasters were wreathed 
with exotic fruits and Howers, while many-hued humming-birds fluttered 
around, and her pet gazelle couched at her feet. Lady Callirde, “ inmate 
meet of such a bower,” was the onl daughter of a senator and magnate 
of the united monarchies, the Lord Lofty, son of Samuel Lofty, a linen- 
draper, in Oxford-street, in 1846, and, like all his class, a merchant 

rince. 

. At this epoch parties were divided into Rationalists, comprising all 
such as could write M.M. (many millioned) after their names ; petty 
capitalists who wrote themselves T. T., or ten thousand men, com- 
monly called the Moderates; and of the Sons of Toil, or Common- 
sense Men, as they termed themselves. At the head of the federative 
representation was Sir Jasper, the powerful premier of the Rationalists, 
but great and general losses had embarrassed the affairs of that party, 
and a hidden but powerful combination menaced their overthrow and ex- 
pulsion from office after thirty years’ enjoyment of the sweets of power. 
The properties of many of the M. M.’s were crippled or ruined. Their 
lands, their ships, their factories, were partly or entirely mortgaged, and 
that toa man risen from the dust—a man without education, eloquence, 
or, as was long believed, even common ability—the celebrated John Cash, 
who headed a party which had long kept neutral between the Rationalists 
and the Moderates. 

To baffle the leader of the latter party—a certain Middleman Cautious 
—and to bring over the democrats who had as their leader the celebrated 
Invective Cautious, Sir Jasper had proposed to his colleague, Lord 
Lofty, that the prospective wealth and pe es of Eustathius, only son of 
John Cash, should be laid at the feet of the fair Callirée, and that a new 
confederacy should be started, which should overturn and annihilate par- 
ties, by at once taking the initiative in passing the very measures, to 
carry which the Moderates had been labouring for years. 

The Lady Callirde, in temper and in years a child, was in passion and 
in form awoman. No Hindoo maiden on the Ganges’ banks had grown 
to earlier maturity ; and she had already played a part in a little romance 
of love, in which her cousin, Julian Beauvoir, a youth of desperate for- 
tunes, was the hero and she the heroine. But now that pride and am- 
bition asked the sacrifice, she did not hesitate to make it, but with the 
consideration attached, that Julian should be indemnified for the loss of a 
wife by an appointment as Governor-general of Japan ! 

Eustathius Cash and Julian Beauvoir had been projected together at a 
rate of 150 miles an hour, towards Upland Castle, and on quitting the 
train had overtaken in the park a youth whose appearance denoted 
poverty, but who bore in his general aspect that rare but peculiar stamp 
which commands respect ; mA upon hearing that his was a message of 
life and death they gave him a seat in their carriage. The reception of 
the three youths at Upland Castle was, as may be imagined, very different. 


* Sixty Years Hence. A novel. In 3 vols. By the Author of “ The White 
Slave,” “ Revelations of Russia,” &c. T. C. Newby. 
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* Sixty Years Hence. Anovel. In 3 vols. By the Author of “The White 
Slave,” “ Revelations of Russia,” &c. T. C. Newby. 
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Eustathius was welcomed as the star in the ascendant; Julian was in- 
formed by Callirée herself of her new engagement, but he was easily 
solaced by the indemnifying appointment ; the pale and care-worn youth, 
but of noble aspect, was more rudely asked his behests. He came, he 
said, to ask for a bunch of grapes for an old man who was dying by the 
Burnside—it was a remedy, he said, by which a life might be prolonged. 
But there was only one bunch in the hot-house, and this the senator re- 
fused upon principle, as a “scenery inconsistency, and an injustice to those 
others who would not also have a bunch of grapes. 

The fact of there being but one bunch of grapes reveals the fearful 
history of the progress of the insect murrain ; of the partly involuntar 
crimes of an aged discoverer in galvanism, the same for whom the yout 
—whose name was Tempest, came to implore the grapes—and at the 
same time of that extraordinary rise and success of John Cash, which 
had appeared to the uninitiated like a resistless fate. A disease had 
pacar among roots and grain similar to that which had banished the 

tato from use in the middle of the last century. Famine threatened 
saenerda till science discovered various agents capable of destroying the 
pernicious principle, and the knowledge of these agents was secured b 
patents to the ae millionaires, society having thus to tee for 
its food upon these potentates, among the most successful of whom was 
the celebrated John Cash. fs 

Old Cash, of under-bred, repulsive appearance, travelled to Upland 
Castle in athird-class train, and from the station on foot. Old Cash had 
started into life as an itinerant vendor of rhubarb roots and sponges, a 
business which he had abandoned for a stationary trade, as a dealer in 
rags, bones, and bottles. The shop was abandoned for a less ostensible 
mode of speculation, at a period when his fortunes began to rise in so 
inexplicable a manner. John Cash had become the possessor of the true 
secret how to stay the vegetable contagion, and such possession had 
not been useless in the hands of a man of great speculative boldness and 
unscrupulous ingenuity. This secret he had obtained from the old gal- 
vanist, who, with frame bowed and broken, crouched at that moment over 
the burnt-out ashes upon the hearth of a decayed tenement. Tempest 
had returned without the bunch of grapes, but disengaging the magnetic 
fluid, he for a time revived the dying energies of the old man. And at 
this crisis the Lady Callirée came to the Burnside cottage, raised the 
latch, and entered with the bunch of grapes. The old man lifted the 
tempting fruit to his lips in joy and gratitude, but in those lips it turned 
to ashes. “ The old man knew and recognised his slave and master.” 

Already in the middle of the nineteenth century, chance had enabled 
experimentalists to give life to certain animalcule. The aged galvanist 
had devoted a long Tife to the study of the mysterious principles by which 


this life was given. Minute, sew tm: and organically incomplete, a 


creature had grown beneath his hand; years of labour passed away in 
perfecting its organisation, till in surmounting the difficulties of conferring 
on his creature faculties of assimilation wit any natural substance and 
faculties of free propagation, he overshot his mark, and engendered an 
animalcule smaller than that of the black plague, to the increase of which 
there were no bounds, and to its destructiveness nolimits. The galvanist 
po to evil by the ill-treatment of a relative, a rich corn-contractor, 
et loose upon the world his creation from the glass phial in which he had 
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hitherto imprisoned it. But when, after a time, he became conscious of 
the dreadful effect of his intended retribution, he began to frame a re- 
medy for the evil he had occasioned. At this time, John Cash, the rag- 
merchant, was the galvanist’s landlord. The contractor had, in the long 
run derived prosperity from the general calamity, and the galvanist com- 
municated to old Cash his secret remedy, on the double condition that that 
unscrupulous, astute man, should in the first place compass the ruin of the 
contractor, and in the second, divide his gains with the originator of 
them. John Cash fulfilled the first of these stipulations, but avoided the 
second by immuring the galvanist in a lunatic asylum. The incoherence 
of the victim lent itself to the deception, and the galvanist spent several 
years in captivity. Bent upon retribution, he sought on his liberation 
for a youth endowed with intelligence and daring, to be educated as an 
accomplice and successor, and he had found these attributes in Tempest. 
Worn out by the exhausting nature of his studies, old age and decay 
gained too sg | upon him. The privation of the grapes destroyed by 
his own venom hastened the catastrophe, and Tempest shortly after- 
wards stood in the dreary world alone—disinherited of the dead man’s 
secret. 

Old Cash was, of all men living, the least inclined to waste time in 
idle formalities, and the preliminary arrangements of the intended mar- 
riage having been briefly recapitulated, he ‘readily admitted the expe- 
diency of proceeding at once with the nuptial ceremony. When the 
Lady Callirde was sought for, however, she was nowhere to be found. 
The consternation at this event was very great. Lord Lofty and the 
domestics sought in every direction in vain. Sir Jasper alone descended 
and paced up and down the castle terrace, while lanterns and torches were 
flashing from beneath the distant trees, testifying to the — of the 
search that was being carried on. A sudden gleam of moonshine be- 
trayed to the perplexed minister two figures that had simultaneously 
paused within a stone’s throw of the castle. He recognised the Lady 
Callirde, and hastened towards her; as he approached her, he heard her 
thanking Tempest for his companionship. She was, in fact, returning 
from her mission of kindness to the old galvanist, and if she was not a 
little annoyed at perceiving Sir Jasper approach her, the minister was no 
less surprised at finding the daughter of his friend at such a juncture and 
at such an hour, accompanied by a male companion, a stranger to her 
father’s household. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning. The small Gothic church attached 
to Upland Castle had been, during night, fitted up with all the magni- 
ficence which such brief notice would allow. The marriage was to be 
celebrated at ten o’clock. The ex-chancellor, remarkable for the inaptness 
and eccentricity of his proceedings, had, awaiting that hour, fastened 
upon the bishop, a mild unargumentative prelate, a fierce theological 
. dispute as to the comparative advantages of the Bhuddist theory over the 
Christian dispensation. Since last night a change in the conduct and 
opinions of almost all present had taken place. Middleman Cautious, 
alarmed at the confederacy about to be established, had sent an especial 
lady messenger to gain over Lord Lofty to his party. The lord, too, 
having refused, the same attempt was made with Sir Jasper, and with 
better success, and the fall of Old Cash was thus insured without the 
necessity of a wedding. Tempest had also, in the interval, visited John 
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Cash, had informed him of the galvanist’s death ; and had promised to 
deliver up the old man’s last will, on condition that the Lady Callirde 
should not be led to the altar without her free consent. It was now, 
then, offered to the lady in question, by all parties, actuated by different, 
impulses, to retrace her steps; she was even informed that the causes 
which rendered this alliance eligible had ceased to exist; but in vain, a 
newly-awakened passion had grown to sudden me in her heart, and 
filled it with ambitious aspirations for the future; and she insisted that 
the ceremony should be proceeded with. 

Paris, which half a century before was a place of cosmopolitan rendez- 
vous, had, in 1906, become a cosmopolitan city. Its Anglophobia had as 
completely vanished as its former horror of Jews, Saracens, and sorcerers. 
The general parliament of the united monarchies met in due rotation, in 
December of that year, in a city where the English language was then 
as much spoken as the French. The crisis had arrived which had been 
years preparing. Middleman Cautious had confederated with the com- 
mon sense men to overthrow the Rationalists. The success of the two 
parties, thus united for a common purpose, was deemed certain. Middle- 
man Cautious exposed the injustice of the existing law of election to the 
admiration of the assembled multitude. He was followed by Invective 
Rabid, who, as the popular orator, threatened all classes with immediate 
destruction if they dared to refuse the voice of the people. Lord Lofty, 
in an able answer, expressed his wonder, that since the popular force 
could accomplish so much, they should ask for so little. Evaded by this 
rebuke, Invective Rabid declared that he accepted this concession only as 
an instalment of the great debt of popular rights withheld. The con- 
servative susceptibilities of his moderate allies were thoroughly aroused 
by this announcement of the demagogue. At this crisis Sir Jasper arose, 
gave a succinct history of his political errors, detailed the course of ratio- 
cination which had led him to a conviction of their fallacy, upheld the 
views advocated by the Moderates, but proclaimed their conclusions to be 
lame and impotent, inasmuch as the democrats looked upon such as a 
mere instalment, and finally stated that he meant to go much further, 
and to lay before the House a measure which should throw open the right 
of association without qualification to all the subjects of the united 
monarchies. At this announcement a cheer burst forth from all sides. 
Middleman Cautious and Invective Rabid were beat with their own 
weapons, and Sir Jasper was hailed as the most able and successful of 
living men by all except John Cash, who thought within himself that the 
time was rapidly approaching, when the monetary Cromwell of his age 
might order the speaker’s mace to be removed as a useless bauble, for he 
had satisfied himself from Tempest, that the galvanist had left him sole 
possessor of the power which must eventually make the wide world his 
property. 

And where was the outcast during this great political crisis? Sleep- 
ing beneath the trees in the Champs Elysées, whither he was tracked 
by Invective Rabid, who employed his abilities to a treacherous purpose 5 
and then, pursued by John Cash, the unfortunate Tempest was consign 
to the same cell in which his predecessor, the old galvanist, had also 
been detained a captive. It was during this captivity that Sir Jasper’s 
bill was brought in. Rejoicing in anticipation of a triumph, which was 
deemed certain, had been long in preparation, when, to the astonishment 
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of all, it was lost by a large majority. John Cash had voted against 
it; not that he disliked the measure, but Sir Jasper had no right to 
introduce it. The Moderates united with the neutral party, and even 
some of the magnates began to look upon Old Cash as the real con- 
servative. 

John Cash was now, upon the strength of this majority, and according 
to constitutional customs, Premier for the time being. Eustathius Cash 
was the first to secede from supporting one whom he knew, by education 
and manners, to be unfitted for so lofty a situation. Sir Jasper and 
Middleman Cautious also united to overthrow the parvenu. But John 
Cash brought in the bill, which he had invidiously thrown out when 
chaperoned by Sir Jasper, in defiance of this new confederacy. The 
power of gold discomfited parties, and, at the midnight hour, as 
Tempest was pacing his lonely cell, his melancholy reveries were sud- 
denly broken by the thunder of a hundred cannon, and the roar of a 
latte! thousand voices proclaiming the success of his persecutor. 

Six months had passed away. The progress of the insect had been 
continuous and certain. The great bulk of the people, who had never 
enjoyed more than a bare sufficiency of food and raiment, suffered little 
from the scarcity ; but those who lived by the labour of others, whether 
great capitalists or petty farmers or siahien “teil: one by one, seen the 
accumulated fruits of labour, called capital, pass from their hands. A 
heavy, but inevitable, tax weighed upon the first necessaries of life, 
because the antidote to the murrain was indispensable to all primary 
articles of produce. Nothing was changed in the external form of the 
united monarchies. The federal assembly still met and deliberated ; 
John Cash was still nominal premier, but in reality the acknowledged 
sovereign. The opposition combined only two shades of opinion ; one 
of which was represented by Invective Rabid, the other by Sir Jasper; 
but the ex-premier now only acted for Eustathius Cash, the legitimate 
successor to the monetary monarch. The Lady Callirde had attached 
herself to the party and person of her father-in-law, to the prejudice of 
her husband. 

Eustathius had approached the premier during a dangerous illness, 
and surprised the secret of Tempest’s captivity. Accompanied by Sir 
Jasper, ” proceeded at once to the cell of that mysterious and persecuted 
being, and to the surprise of both, the Lady Callirie was found there, 
engaged in a similar mission of charity. The combination of circum- 
stances, the fact of Sir Jasper’s having found the Lady Callirde in company 
with the same youth on her marriage eve, her subsequent strange con- 
duct to her husband, the circumstance of Tempest’s being confined as a 
lunatic by her father-in-law, and lastly, their surprising her as a visitant 
to his cell, filled both minds with suspicions which soon took the more 
formidable aspect of legal proceedings. 

Tempest, in the meantime, delivered by the confederates, made a last 
and foolish endeavour to persuade John Cash, when touched by pity and 
inspired by fear, to forego the terrible prerogative. But the iron old 
man was inflexible. The result was, only the youth's second incarcera- 
tion to his cell, where he was to be left till starved to death. Chance, 
however, enabled him to trace letters on the wall. These letters con- 
tained the secret of the galvanist, before imprisoned within the same 
dungeon. By its means, Tempest learnt to control the electric fluid and 
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in a moment he burst open his prison, and overthrew every thing in his 
ath. 

' Eustathius Cash had at the same time confederated with Invective 
Rabid to overthrow the premier, even at the risk of depriving him of 
personal liberty. The resistance offered by the old man to the conspira- 
tors, entailed his death, and his son was compelled to be one of those who 
had a share in the assassination. John Cash left no will. Eustathius 
was his sole inheritor, and the senate recognised—by the nomination of 
the son to the post his father had occupied—the wat Pw character with 
which the late minister had invested his once ephemeral office. 

Three months had passed away. Tempest, after exacting a just retri- 
bution from Invective Rabid for the fame which he, the demagogue, had 
derived from his, the prisoner’s writings and labours ; had risen from ob- 
security to fame, and he was now the formidable champion, who, sup- 
soank by the hopes, and fears, and gratitude of the multitude, assailed 
the supremacy of the son of his deceased persecutor. This was at a sea- 
son when the insect pest was decimating millions through the agency 
of the famine it occasioned. Tempest had not only denounced the share 
that Old Cash had in this calamity, but he also published a means of ex- 
tirpating his predecessor's creation. The Lady Callirde had also thrown 
her cause on the political protection of Tempest, nor was his advocac 
denied to her. Eustathius’ stolid perseverance for a time prevailed. The 
Lady Callirce was condemned. In the progress of his selfish policy, 
the premier also ejected his tenants from their lands, and depopulated 
ashe provinces. The day of retribution was at hand. The masses arose 
from their long slumber, and Tempest placed himself at their head. Tem- 


pest held the oe over nature’s most subtle fluids. The electric spark 


was projected from his hand, and the enemy’s ranks dissolved before it, 
like a snow-flake in a furnace. Every thing metallic in its equipment or 
arms was molten. The first act of the triumphant people was a tribute 
to the honour of the Lady Callirde. Invective Rabid was slain in 
battle. 

The institutions hostile to man’s progress were now levelled with the 
dust. Famine and pestilence had been subdued, and it seemed as if no- 
thing could ever more cloud the destiny of the human race with barba- 
rism and wo. Yet, lo! even in that fed of self-gratulation, the gal- 
vanist’s creation—the insect—baffled, but not destroyed, re-appeared in 
a form more terrible. Driven from the organic forms of plants and 
animals, its haunt was.now in the human brain, and Eustathius was its 
victim ! 

Such is a faint outline of an ingenious and imaginative picturing forth 
of sixty years hence. It is unnecessary to offer a key to characters so 
easily made out ; a few of these only, as Myrrah, a kind of Aspasia, or 
Ninon de l’Enclos, and Mrs. Cash, a somewhat rude caricature, have been 
omitted as unnecessary to the narrative, but otherwise, the main features 
of the history have been carefully preserved. 

It is an extraordinary performance, not possessing all the human inte- 
rest of the same author's “White Slave,” nor does any distant or 
latent reliance on a kind and wise Providence cheer its sad and gloomy 
speculations ; but still it is a curious work, as illustrating what can be 
done with a little imagination, with even a portion of those hypothetical 


= a eee which gave so much temporary popularity to the “ Natural 
tory of Creation.” 
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AUTHOR OF “COLIN CLINK,” “ BILBERRY THURLAND,” &c. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


LAUNCELOT’S INTRODUCTION TO MR. GRIESBACK, WITH CERTAIN HOS- 
TILITIES WHICH BROKE OUT BETWEEN HIM AND MR. SANDY WYLIE. 


Hap not Mr. Widge senior very wisely fallen back upon his old hopes 
and anticipations touching the genius of his son Launcelot, the conse- 
quences might have been so serious as to have obliged us, much against 
our will, to stop suddenly short in this our history, and throw away the 
pen, hopeless of further matter sufficiently agreeable to induce us to record 
it. Happily, however, for the reader as well as for us, Gabriel reflected 
after a few days, that a man could scarcely do a more ridiculous 
and foolish thing than suddenly to cut off the pipe, as it were, down 
which the thawing abilities of his boy were just beginning to drop and 
dribble. He took secret blame and fa Mat to himself for having suffered 
his temper to get the better of his judgment, as he had done on the great 
occasion recorded in the last chapter, and denounced himself as an ass and 
a dunderhead (for he did not spare his epithets), because in a hot moment 
he had so literally, according to the old saying, allowed himself to be “led 
by his nose” at a time when a judicious man would, on the contrary, have 
withdrawn that feature precipitately from the scene of its disasters. He 
therefore made up in his own mind the best account and apology he 
could for the natural oddities of genius ; he called to recollection that all 
clever men had been marked by such eccentricities in their youth, as 
plainly demonstrated that they were very dissimilar to other people; and, 
after he had considered the matter over in the best, calmest, and most 
philosophical manner of which he jwas capable, Mr. Widge could not 
tell really why the roasting of his own father’s nose by a talented boy of six- 
teen, should not of itself constitute one of those characteristic traits, which, 
however painful to the subject of it, would one day be told for the amuse- 
ment of after-generations. 

Under the influence of these feelings, then, Mr. Widge one day ad- 
dressed Master Launcelot as follows— 

“Lancy, my boy,—Lancy? I’m going to put you to Mr. Griesback’s, 
Laney.” 

- Mr. Griesback's, pa!” repeated Lance. 

‘*¢Mr. Griesback’s,” answered Gabriel, “the greatest instructor for 
young geniuses that ever was known.” 

«Oh, law! Pa, I’m so sorry I hurt your nose with the poker, you 
can’t think.” 

‘“ That’s right, my boy, that’s right,” answered Gabriel, “ you should 
always repent of your sins, and then you will be forguv.” 

The very next day, Mr. Widge and Launcelot jogged off together, 
well pleased, to the establishment of Mr. Griesback ; Mr. W. with a 
poker drawing under his arm made on the top of a round table, and his 
son carrying, like a slave, an enormous load of equally clever things on 
paper, tied carefully up in a new portfolio which the happy father had 
ordered especially for the occasion. 


“Here we are, Lancy,” Mr. Widge rapturously exclaimed, as he 
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arrived before the door of a house in Street, over the portico of 
which was placed a colossal bust of Minerva. ‘“ Here we are, my boy: 
look at that great head up there. That’s Mynerver, the goddess of the 
liberal arts: she never had no mother—was born out of Jupiter’s brain 
when Vulcan split his skull open at his own particular desire, and more- 
over, was as big at the very first as she is now, and ready armed when 
she was born.”’ 

Some few davs afterwards Master Launcelot was removed, with an im- 
mense stock of clothes and other requisites, from the residence of his 
father in St. Martin’s Lane to that of Mr. Griesback in Street. But 
Mr. Widge, senior, did not part with his son without laying a very strict 
injunction upon him to stick to his studies night and day, with the vision 
of A.R.A., R.A., P.R.A., and a baronetcy, continually before his eyes. 
But in the meantime, and ere those respective steps of honour were ob- 
tained, he desired to hear from him by letter, touching the progress he 
made, as also to see him to dine at the round family table in St. Martin’s 
Lane, on the first Sunday in every month. 

Mr. Griesback’s first essay with his new pupil consisted in fitting him 
out with all the apparatus necessary for the successful achievement of the 
miracles he was now finally destined to perform. Nay, Mr. Griesback 
went further than that, a a even overloaded him ; for it was a maxim of 


his as applied to all transactions between himself and his pupils, that 
they could never have too much of a good thing when they paid for it. 
Accordingly, he provided him with a thin deal board, value one and six- 
pence, for six shillings and sixpence; two or three sheets of drawing- 
“wate at twopence-halfpenny, for fourpence each ; and pencils at a shil- 


ng a piece that were made for threepence. 

Thus equipped, and as proud as any military hero when marching out 
to certain and glorious victory, Launcelot was conducted by his new mas- 
ter to the field of his intended exploits. This was a room reached by a 
flight of stairs, which, in less heroic times, had been devoted to the base 
purposes of a hay-loft, but now was beautifully whitewashed, lit only from 
the centre of the ceiling by a dome-like skylight, and amply furnished 
with abundance of plaster-casts from the antique of all sizes, and of eve 
shade of colour, from pure white to deep leather-like brown. On the 
left-hand of the entrance door a skeleton dangled from the ceiling by a 
cord, which ran through a pully at the top, and was affixed at the other 
end to a ring and screw, comfortably bored into the bone on the top of 
the head. 

On the walls in various places were suspended cards, on which were 
written various appropriate apophthegms from Aristotle, besides several 
repetitions of the words, “ SILENCE IS INDISPENSABLE IN A PLACE DE- 
VOTED TO STUDY.” 

Around the room some ten or twenty artists of various ages, from four- 
teen to twice that number of years, were employed in their labours—some 
drawing from the casts, some from the a skeleton, some from large 
human figures in outline, and others again making clay models. 

Launcelot had never seen a skeleton before (and indeed did not know 
for certain until now whether his body was not solid meat all through), so 
that he felt rather awe-struck on beholding this grim relic of humanity— 
this bare foundation of what once had been a laughing and crying creature, 


suspended so familiarly close to him. 
On entering, each of the aforesaid students severally and respectively 
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raised his eyes to look at the new recruit who had come to join their 
ranks—an inspection which had well-nigh put Master Launcelot altogether 
out of countenance. But what foiled him most was a small pellet of 
squeezed bread, about the size of an ordinary pill, that some mischievous 
student behind him had evidently projected out of the end of a hollow 
bamboo, and which, whether intentionally or not, hit him a smart filli 
on the tip of his proboscis. The blow made his eyes water, though he 
took it in silence, while a suppressed smile gleamed on the faces of all 
who chanced to behold the experiment. 

“ Silence, gentlemen, if you please!” said Mr. Griesback, as he cast 
his eye around, and conducted his new pupil to the first convenient vacant 
seat that it fell upon. Here he taught him how to pin his paper on his 
board; set before him several paltry diagrams which were first to be ac- 
curately copied in straight lines, and then converted by a curve or two 
into foxes’ heads, human eyes, or such other figures as partook of a trian- 
gular character. Above all, he laid upon him a very strict injunction 
against the use or introduction of India-rubber, but ne ie ce instead 
a stale penny loaf. This might be termed Mr. Griesback’s first lesson, 
as he shortly afterwards quitted the “ studio,” and did not make his 
appearance again that day, except once in the afternoon just to look at 
him. 

As it is no part of our purpose to give in detail the progressive move- 
ments by which Master Launcelot achieved his education as an artist, we 
shall content ourselves simply by observing that in the course of a few 
weeks from the time of his introduction, he found himself most entirely 
at home amongst his fellow-students; and, behind Mr. Griesback’s back, 
effectuated some of the finest practical jokes that had ever been put on 
record there, and which were well calculated to transmit his name, if no 
further, at least to the next succession of Griesbackian candidates for ar- 
tistical immortality. 

In this academy he remained until he began to verge very closely upon 
manhood, giving great satisfaction to his father all the while, but still 
greater to Mr. Griesback. Mr. Gabriel Widge was almost every Sun- 
day astonished and delighted with some new production of his son’s 
genius; and Mr. Griesback once a quarter equally as charmed when Ga- 
briel lugged out his heavy purse and handed over to his son’s in- 
structor, with the greatest good will in the world, three months’ pay, at 
the rate of one hundred and sixty guineas per annum, in advance. 

Launcelot had attained the age of nineteen years, when an adventure 
happened which eventually might have cost him his life, and for ever 
deprived the world of the shining light of his genius, had not good 
fortune kindly stepped between and thrown her shield over the hero of 
St. Martin’s-lane. 

Amongst the pupils was a tall, raw Scotchman, fresh from the High- 
lands, who had shown some native talent when on the mountains, and had 
been sent to London to improve it, through the generosity of the “ laird” 
of the district in which he resided. 

Sandy was a pupil of longer standing than Lance, and therefore had 
advanced further in his studies. We shall, accordingly, not be sur- 
prised to find him employing himself in making a drawing—or rather 
in trying to make one—of the grim old skeleton before alluded to. 
After a day's devoted attention to it, he turned out such a deplorably bad 
job, that young Widge undertook the correction of him, and suggested 
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that he had not made his skeleton half thin enough, as it was the remains 
of a Spitalfield’s weaver who had been starved to death in a cellar, after 
having petitioned the Queen Dowager for assistance, and therefore the 
bones were very much run up, as it was natural to suppose they would be; 
whereas he, the said Sandy, had represented a skeleton fit for an alderman 
at least, if not indeed for Daniel Lambert himself, as represented on the 
sign in Ludgate Hill. 

Mr. Wylie grew savage as the youngsters around began to laugh, but 
as yet he said nothing, and only rubbed away at his outlines with the 
fag end of a bread-crust which he had borrowed of a neighbour. The 
dusk of evening was now beginning to draw somewhat deeply down, and 
Mr. Wylie laboured hardly to conclude his work before leaving for the 
night ; but while he was gazing with intense earnestness upon his model, 
it suddenly, and to his utter astonishment, began to move. The jaws 
opened and shut, and rattled the few old teeth together that still remained 
in them most fearfully, while the arms and legs shot out and sprawled 
in the air like the limbs of some prodigious deformity of a spider; or, as 
though the bones and wire were about to perform a Highland reel for the 
especial amusement of him who sat before it, and was “far from the 
land” of his birth. ; 

More from the unexpectedness of this “dance of death,” than from 
actual fear, Mr. Wylie started abruptly from his seat, stumbled over the 
two square boxes which formed it, and fell heavily against his next door 
neighbour, a slim, ailing, consumptive, and slightly-distorted, but hot- 
blooded youth from Lancashire, whose easel and utensils he carried along 
with him to the ground. 

Mettle was now opposed to mettle in good earnest; for the last-named 
individual no sooner saw his materials thus flying away from before him, 
than with a loud exclamation of “ Ay, dear!” and an oath. which con- 
signed the Scotchman to very uncomfortable quarters, he snatched up a 
canvass that happened to be lying close beside him, and aimed a blow 
with it at Sandy’s sconce with such force and admirable precision, as to 
protrade his head clean through it, and deposit the stretcher on his 
shoulders. , 

A roar of laughter followed upon the evident success of this new me- 
thod of framing a head, intermingled with various professional exclama- 
tions touching the spirit, originality, and remarkable liveliness of expres- 
sion which it displayed; and so in truth it did, for as one student pulled 
the frame a little on one side, and another repeated the same experiment 
on the other, in order, as the plea was, to catch a glimpse of him in the 
best light, poor Wylie pitantl, ground his teeth, and almost drew blood 
by biting his lips from mere exasperation. Soon, however, he recovered 
his legs, and having also succeeded in disengaging himself from the can- 
vass and stretcher, he looked wildly round for the sole revengeful purpose 
of selecting out, if possible, the first and greatest offender. 

At that mstant, as ill-luck would have it, Master Launcelot Widge, his 
old enemy, who, in reality, was at the bottom of all this, and had been 
wire-puller in ordinary to the skeleton during Sandy’s fright, chanced to 
be so desperately tickled with the triumphant success of the trick, that, 
after a great variety of unsuccessful efforts, and in spite of all the phi- 
losophy he could bring to bear upon the oceasion, he suddenly produced 
a kind of explosion of laughter, loud, deep, and irresistible. Had it not 
been for this, Lancy would have escaped for the present unobserved, but 
no sooner did the sound betray his peculiar locality behind the skeleton, 
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than Mr. Wylie rushed furiously upon him, and at one blow of the fist, 
supported as it was by the weight of nearly his whole body, well-nigh 
demolished for ever some of the peculiar beauties and most winning 

of Master Launcelot’s countenance, and knocked him against the 
wall. Here, however, was but one enemy conquered, and the true High- 
land blood, when well up, is never satisfied, metaphorically speaking, with 
one scalp. Accordingly, as a wild boar turns round upon his hunters in a 
thicket, and uncertam who to attack in particular, makes a desperate 
rush amongst the whole of them—so-did Mr. Wylie turn round and 
vent his rage in a wild and indiscriminate attack upon whoever came 
across his course. They, however, were, it is almost needless to say, as 
few as possible, since all who could, wisely got out of his way, and 
allowed him, without regret, to “waste his sweetness on the desert 
air.” 

It is scarcely to be supposed that any man hitting right and left in the 
midst of such an arena as Mr. Griesback’s studio, could fail to strike 
something or other, either living or inanimate ; much less can it be be- 
lieved that so fiery a gentleman as was Mr. Wylie should lack success 
where the objects around him were—like the miscellaneous effects of an 
auctioneer—‘“ too numerous to mention.” 

In the ordinary course of things, then, he very soon brought his fist 
into violent coniact, amongst other articles, with the pedestal which sup- 
ported Mr. Griesback’s best plaster cast, the Apollo Belvidere. ‘lhis 
being made of wood, proved rather harder than the fist that struck it, 
and hence—though quite unknown to Sandy until some time afterwards 
when his passion had cooled—at one simple and rapid operation, laid his 
knuckles bare to the heads of the metacarpal bones. How long he 
might have swept his bony scythes across the field, it is impossible to 
say, had not Jupiter himself, as im the wars of Troy, providentially stood 
between to arrest and conclude the matter. In other words, Mr. Wylie’s 
next and last blow chanced to alight upon the temples of the Jupiter of 
Phidias, which the barbarian utterly demolished at one blow. But the 
instant poor Sandy saw the pieces scattered upon the ground, they ope- 
rated upon him with the suddenness and power of a magic spell—the 
horrid truth instantly flashed across his brain that “ it would tak’ a muckle 
purse o’ siller” to re-embody Jupiter, and the thought acted upon his 
passion like oil upon the waves; or, to speak more modernly poetical, 
‘*let him down quite easy.” He stood stock still a few moments, with 
his eyes fixed upon the fragments, and expressive of scarcely less horror 
than if he had committed murder. In the next instant he was seized by 
a powerful and very cogent impulse to “ be off,” and accordingly seized 
his hat from the peg on which it hung, and rushed desperately out of the 

lace. 
, The next first care was to see how matters fared with Master Lauacelot. 
He still lay upon the floor exactly as Mr. Wylie had thrown him, and, on 
being examined, presented a most wo-begone and melancholy spectacle— 
a sad contrast indeed to that offered by the spirited mountaineer. 

Presuming that he ever had any sense, there he now lay utterly de- 
prived of it. Both his eyes, which appeared to have been particularly 
selected by Mr. Wylie as a sort of “ bull’s-eyes” to aim at, exhibited an 
amazingly strong resemblance to a brace of small paste dumplings—at 
least in form, though not in monotony of colour ; for, in fact, nearly all 
the shades of the prism were depicted upon them with a degree of pre- 
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cision which, in his cooler moments, all the artistical skill of the self- 
same artist who had “done” these, could never have equalled; while a 
small but rapid rill of a brilliant red colour gushed from beneath that 
jutting point, his nose, meandered curiously across the barren waste of 

is beardless chin, and through the avalanche of bright white, composed 
by a very stiff “front” that extended all the way down from his tn 
to his waistband. 

Somewhat alarmed at their companion’s condition, and fearful also of 
the visitation of Mr. Griesback upon them in case he should sift the 
affair out, the students employed themselves in the best way their know- 
ledge suggested to patch Master Widge up again; and to end the 
despatched a little fag of the school for a pennyworth of butter, with 
was rubbed into his head to soften and mollify it, and half-a-pound of 
raw beef to clap by way of plaster upon his eyes. 

Poor Lance was incapable of seeing for himself in consequence of the 
openings of his lids being reduced to mere slits ; but on being fully assured 
and satisfied that his formidable antagonist had fairly abandoned the 
field and fled, he gave evidence of amazing courage and determination, 
quite wonderful in one of his years. His warlike disposition displayed 
itself at every point; and so desperate and deadly were his threats of 
vengeance, that several of his hearers who were younger than himself, 
positively trembled in their shoes at the bare notion of the thing. Others, 
on the contrary, who saw a little way beyond their nose ends, and felt 
convinced he was a rank coward at bottom, encouraged him in his va- 
lorous denunciations merely for their own amusement. They assured him 
of their entire concurrence in every sentiment he expressed; declared that 
his feeling was precisely what that of a gentleman's son should be; ap- 
a his sense of honour as highly creditable at once to the name of 

idge and to the school, and vowed that to a man they would back him 
in any regular pitched battle that he might think proper to fight with 
Sandy. 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


IN WHICH LAUNCELOT VERY INGENIOUSLY SCRAPES OUT OF A DUEL, 
WITH ALL THE HONOUR OF HAVING—FOUGHT ONE, 


As a matter of course, much interest was exhibited by all parties at 
the studio, on the following morning, to know what might be the result 
of the next meeting between Mr. Launcelot Widge and Sandy Wylie. 

About nine o’clo¢k Sandy walked into the room, with a strong feeling 
of innate bravery shining through a skulking and crest-fallen exterior, 
and looking as though, in his forlorn and hopeless desperation, he was 
prepared either to melt, or to harden into adamant, as the circumstances 
of the next ten minutes might chance to require. Half an hour elapsed 
in dead silence, but no Launcelot came to demand the reparation so much 
talked about on the previous evening. At length the sound of footsteps 
was heard ascending the stairs, and all eyes were upon the doorway in 
expectation of beholding the entrance of Mr. Widge. Instead, however, 
Mr. Griesback himself walked in, looking more serious, not to say more 
ferocious, than ever before he had been known to look within the recol- 
lection of the oldest pupil on the establishment. Having placed himself 
in a position which brought his head into immediate contiguity with the 
breast-bone of the skeleton that dangled at his back, he folded his arms 
leisurely, and throwing himself into the attitude usually given to the 
statues of Napoleon, proceeded to institute a legislatorial inquiry into the 
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disorders and riots of the preceding evening ; during which he repeatedly 
expressed his great and extreme surprise that an assemblage of young 
gentlemen like themselves, whose very professions were the arts of peace, 
could so far have forgotten their stations as to have engaged in a personal 
encounter, disgraceful even to the inhabitants of Seven Dials, and which 
he felt ashamed and sorry to find had terminated in so disastrous a man- 
ner to one of his most highly esteemed and valuable pupils. 

Many faces looked remarkably grave during this Tneidion and the 
most intense industry and alacrity were involuntarily displayed by the 
students over their respective works. Mr. Wylie alone exhibited an 
extra-red countenance, as though he had been exposed for a week past 
to the north blast on the top of Ben Lomond. 

“I’ve done nae wrang,’’ said Wylie, “ and would na apologeeze to the 
king his-sel’.” 

“Then I must beg, sir,” replied Griesback, with all the dignity he 
could assume, “I must beg, sir, that you will quit this place to-day, and 
for the last time.” 

** Nae doubt, Mr. Greaseback,” answered Wylie, “it wad suit va 
weel for me to leave in the middle o’ a quarter that’s paid for en mn A 
but there’s always twa to a bargain, mon, and so I'll e’en mak’ choice to 
stay my time oot, and ha’e my penn’orth for my penny.”’ 

This characteristic trait of the “bonny braw Jobn Highlandman’s” 
character, set the whole school in a roar of laughter, in which Mr. Gries- 
back himself experienced considerable difficulty to avoid joining. 

The latter-named gentleman, however, by no means relished the 
position in which he stood, for he was now almost res gre in self- 
defence, to be generous against his will. Still, resolved to carry his 
point, Mr. Griesback instantly — to Wylie’s last observation, by 
stating that it would give him much pleasure to return him all his money, 
in case he would so far oblige him as to quit the study altogether. 

‘“‘ Weel, that’s a reasonable offer, Mr. Greaseback,’” answered Sandy; 
“and as the quarter has but a month or mair to run, I'll e’en tak’ it.” 

And so saying, he rose from his seat, collected his drawings, tucked 
his drawing-board under his arm, quietly bade the students a “ gude 
mornin’,” and having received back his money from Mr. Griesback, 
walked, for the last time, out of the house. 

Never was terrified and trembling wretch more heartily pleased at his 
deliverance from the cause of all his terrors, than was Master Launcelot 
Widge that morning, when Mr. Griesback went to his private chamber 
(for there Launcy had expressed his determination to confine himself 
until his eyes were well again), and in few words informed him that he 
had finally expelled Mr. Wylie from the premises. Launce, however, 
endeavoured to hide his joy under a feigned expression of regret that 
Mr. Griesback had not allowed him to remain until his own recovery, in 
order that he might have had an opportunity of chastising the fellow as 
he deserved. Griesback replied by requesting him to moderate his cou- 
rage, to recollect himself, to consider for what great things his father 
destined him, and then to think whether it was not more in accordance 
with his own dignity to rest content with the matter as it at present 
stood. This advice Launcy took with unexampled docility and kindness, 
and at last even went so far as to say that he thought he might venture 
out of his room rather earlier than he previously intended, as he felt his 
eyes considerably improved within the last‘hour or two. 
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About a month after this, in company with his father, his mother, and 
two young ladies (the daughters of a wealthy pawnbroker of Mr. Widge’s 

uaintance), named Chuckchin, our hero, one evening, marched proudly 
into one of the front boxes of Drury Lane theatre, shortly after the first act 
of the play was over, and while many of the spectators were relieving 
themselves by promenading the slips. Having ascertained that, with one 
exception, there was room for the whdle party, Launce seated his four 
friends, and then looked out for a convenient anchorage for himself. On 
the second seat of the next box he espied an unoccupied place, and as the 
eurtain drew up and the play proceeded without its previous occupant 
reappearing, Launcelot thought proper to enter and claim it as his own. 
Scarcely had he sat there ten minutes ere the box-door was opened, and 
the voice of a Scotchman behind him demanded the place which he occu- 
pied to be given up. Our hero had no occasion to look round, for he felt 
assured it was the voice of that accursed Sandy. Nor was he mistaken : 
Mr. Wylie had been presented by a countryman of his, the sub-editor of 
an evening paper, with an order for that night, and accordingly had 
made his appearance in a place which he never could have reached but 
for some such lucky circumstance. Launce absolutely shook with fear, 
when he found himself placed in so awkward a predicament; for although 
he would instantly have given up to any one else, he could not make up 
his mind, notwithstanding it was strongly supported by his cowardice, to 
yield it up to Mr. Wylie. The mountaineer, however, persisted, and the 
more especially when he diseovered who the invader and usurper really 
was. And furthermore, he also publicly inquired of Launce whether he 
had perfectly recovered of his black eyes; and remarked, additionally, 
that if Mr. Widge entertained any particular desire for another pair simi- 
larly ornamented, he had only to persist in keeping his seat. Launce 
knew that the eyes of his father, his mother, and of the two Misses 
Chuckchin, were on him, as well as those of nearly all the audience 
within hearing of the quarrel; and he knew, also, that their ears must 
have heard the insolent observations last addressed to him by Sandy. It 
was positively necessary that he should act with some show and smack of 
courage, in order to save his eredit, at the same time that he should so 
do it as to avoid any disturbance in the theatre. The Misses Chuckchin 
all this time had expressed the deepest solicitude that he would take any 
other place ; under plea of complying with which request, Mr. Launcelot 
slowly rose to get out, but as he passed Mr. Wylie, he presented him, 
with a trembling hand and very ghastly-looking features, a large card, 
on which was written “ Mr. Launcelot Widge,’”’ at the same time stut- 
tering with agitation the portentous words, “ You shall hear from me 
again.” 

“ | dinna carry ane o’ these things,” said Sandy, as he turned the card 
over and over in his fingers, “but ye knaw wha | am, an’ I sall be maist 
happy to receive your message.”” And so saying, he took his seat. 

Although Mr. Widge, junior, was soon accommodated with another 
we: he could not bring himself to attach any interest to the per- 

ormances ; and eventually he became so remarkably sick and faint with 
the thoughts of what he had done, as well as of that which yet remained 
for him to do, that he was obliged to leave before nine o’clock ; although 
he assured his friends that it was in consequence of nothing but the heat, 
and the horrid smell of some bad gunpowder, that had been let off 
behind the seenes to produce lightning on the stage. Accordingly, the 
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whole party walked off again—Mr. and Mrs. Widge taking the prece- 
dence, while Launcelot, with a Miss Chuckchin on each arm, followed, 
after the ordinary mode of all lovers, behind. 

The supper-table was already laid in the front second-floor room—dig- 
nified by the title of drawing-room—when the party arrived at Mr. Ga- 
briel Widge’s house in St. Martin’s Lane. 

Scarcely was the party placed at table, ere Miss Amelia Chuckchin, who 
sat to the right of Launcelot, remarked, in a tone of deep indignation, what 
a vulgar and insolent fellow that was who had insulted him so grossly in the 
theatre; an observation which was supported on the left by her sister, 
Miss Josephine, who further hoped that Mr. Widge would not conde- 
scend to notice the low creature any more, but treat him with that silent 
contempt which he so well deserved. 

“ Drat my jacket, Lancy!” exclaimed Gabriel, “ you shall pull him 
up at Bow Street, and give him a lick of a different oil to that he tasted 
to-night.” 

To which Lancy replied, that, with all deference to his father, he should 
scorn to appeal to the bench of magistrates so long as he possessed within 
himself the power of demanding that satisfaction which was due to a gen- 
tleman. 

“ Why, what do you mean ?”’ demanded Gabriel, in a consternation, 
his knife and fork dropping from his hands, and fixing his eyes in terror on 
his son ; “ you can’t be so rash, now,” he continued, “ as to go and think 
of that fool’s way of settling a dispoot ?— Vou go and fight a dewel.”’ 

“ Oh, law!” exclaimed each of the ladies at the table, as they respec- 
tively followed Gabriel's example with the knife and fork, and gazed with 
a mingled expression of affection and affright in Launcelot’s face. 

“For Heaven's sake, Mr. Launcelot !’’ said Miss Amelia, “ let us beg 
of you never to think of such a thing.” 

*¢ Oh, no,—certainly not!” added Miss Josephine. 

“ Never let me hear you've such nonsense as that in your head,” said 
Mrs. Widge, firmly ; “come, eat your suppers :—he does not mean to do 
any thing of the sort.” 

‘* Let him speak for himself,” remarked Gabriel ; “do you really mean 
to do any thing of that silly kind ?” 

Lance cut away with savage determination at his meat, while all eyes 
poe were fixed with the most intense interest and expectancy upon 

im, awaiting that answer which might make them happy or miserable 
for life. It was indeed a moment of awful suspense. At length he 
spoke. 

“ What I mean is this :—that either his brains or mine shall see day- 
light, afore daylight comes, the day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh, oh!” half shrieked the Misses Chuckchin, and sunk back in their 
chairs. Mrs. Widge declared he should not stir out of the house so long 
as she was in it; while Gabriel rose from his seat, and crossing to the 
other side of the table, seized his son by the coat collar. 

“T’ll tell you what, Lancy, my boy,” said he, “ no man admires your 
courage more than I do, but if you persist in this ridiculous, silly, and 
stupid determination, to run the risk of throwing away your vallyable 
life, like’ pearls afore swine, I'll send for th’ police, and clap you under ar- 
rest this very minnit !” 

‘Phat you can do, feather, as soon as you please,” replied Lance, “if 
you'll just be kind enough to let me have my supper first ; though at the 
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same time I can assure you, that unless I was at once imprisoned for life, 
no police on earth a prevent me doing what I think proper.”’ 

“ Then there's no consideration for me, nor your mother, nor any body 
else, about it! We're nowhere, nor nobody. Ivery thing is forgot and 
to be thrown aside just to gratify such a wild, mad passion as this! All 
my hopes of seeing a bar’net made of you, and ivery thing that has been 
laid out in your edducation, must be blasted at one pop of a pistol. It’s 
awful, Lancy, awful !” 

“ Shocking, indeed !” added his mother, “I’m sure I could not have 
thought it possible such horrid notions could ever have got into his 
head.” 

“ But it is a point of honour, ma’am, besides,” protested Miss Jose- 

hine. 

« Point of fiddlestick !” answered Mrs. Widge, “talk of honour !— 
such nonsense. I don’t see any honour in two men, that ought to know 
better, running the risk of murdering each other for the paltriest trifle of 
a quarrel that two children would not thump one another over. It’s all 
flummery, Miss Jossy, and Lance sha’n’t talk about it.” 

‘¢ Well,” demanded Gabriel, still keeping hold of his son's collar, in 
order to prevent him from running away there and then to blow the 
Scotchman’s brains out, “do you mean to persist in this, or do you not ? 
because I can’t hold you here all night.” 

“If I’m at liberty, I shall either shoot him, or he shall shoot me,” very 
firmly replied Launcelot ; who now found himself perfectly safe in repeat- 
ing these threats, and felt, indeed, that the only way now left to him to 
avoid a meeting with Sandy, which he positively dreaded, was to get 
himself apprehended previously, under colour of preventing a contem- 
plated breach of the public peace. 

“ Then the thing is settled,” observed his father, on hearing the last 
observation. ‘I'll have two officers in directly.” And in spite of his 
wife’s protestations to the contrary, and her asseverations that herself 
and the Misses Chuckchin could eventually manage him, Mr. Widge 
hurried out of the room, locked the door upon them in order to prevent 
Launcelot’s escape before his return, placed the key in his pocket, and 
hastened off for the required assistance. 

No long time elapsed before his return, but that brief period was made 
the most of by the three ladies, who exerted all their skill to cool down 
his high and injured spirit. Lance had just declared most obstinately 
his determination not to yield to any of their entreaties when his father 
re-entered the room, followed by an officer of the law. 

* That's him!” said Gabriel to the constable, “and I charge you to 
take care on him. Be cautious he does you no mischief and gets away.” 

** No fear o’ that,” replied the officer, smiling, and advancing towards 
Launcelot, who now turned unusually white. 

“So I understand, sir,” said he, addressing the latter, “that a breach 
of the public peace is contemplated. You must know these things is 
wrong, and forbid by the law. Now be persuaded to promise me and 
your distressed family here, that you will not do any thing of the sort, 
and you will save yourself, and all on us, a deal of futur’ trouble. It’s 
no use now, remember, for no dewel can take place while we know the 
parties. If you persist, we shall only have to pull you up afore the ma- 
gistrates to-morrow and bind both of you over to keep the peace; but if 


you'll promise on your honour as a gentleman to your father and mother 
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not to tak’ another step in the matter, we'll let it rest where it is, and 
you'll avoid the unpleasantness of having the thing made public.” 

This a seemed positively irresistible in the opinion of every 
body, save the individual himself to whom it was addressed ; but most per- 
versely he still held out, for in fact—though nobody but himself suspected 
it—he very particularly desired to be “ bound to keep the peace” according 
to Jaw, as it would afford him every excuse in the world for avoiding what 
he so much wished to avoid, any further interview with Sandy, and at 
the same time maintain his reputation for courage, which would appear 
so desperate as to require the intervention of friends and the law in order 
to keep it properly bottled down. 

Finding all efforts to cool him or to turn his determination vain, the 


limb of the law left him in the care of his father for that night —asad and’ 


sleepless one to the Widges and the Chuckchins—and on the morrow 
Master Launcelot and Sandy Wylie were summoned to the police office, 
where each was bound in strong securities to keep the peace towards each 
other and all else of his majesty’s subjects for the space of twelve months. 
And thus happily, by our hero’s own management, not only was his re- 
putation hak ut a very harmless termination was put to a quarrel, 
which at one period wore a most bloody and portentous aspect. ’ 


CuHarrerR THE ELEVENTH. 


THE PAWNBROKER’S SHOP—THE PURCHASE OF THE MINIATURE, AND A 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURE TO WHICH IT LED—MRS, VOGLE’S INTER- 
VIEW WITH A STRANGE STRANGER. 


Ir ever the reader, in his progress along the streets, has suddenly 
stopped short to take a momentary glance across the miscellaneous 
articles which usually adorn a pawnbroker’s window—and few indeed are 
they who have not at one time or another so far committed themselves— 
he must have observed a small collection of pale, washy, and faded minia- 
tures set in gold, and suspended upon a wire stretched across the panes, 
Did ever these “ pledges” of affection now dead, these memorials of former 
abundance now reduced to poverty and pawning, suggest to him a pass- 
ing thought upon the instability of even the most lasting of human 

ions, and the mutability of the most promising of human affairs? Per- 
oe that brisk-looking young fellow in the Prussian-blue coat with his 
hair brushed upwards at the sides (the wrong way of the nap), was a suc- 
cessful assistant to some first-rate city linen draper, and in the full con- 
fidence of never being worse provided than he was then, had that identical 
portrait painted “in this style two guineas,” and then mounted thus in 
gold to present to the mistress, who afterwards became his wife when he 
commenced in business for himself. Possibly he spent et anil 
tion of his savings in a “spicy front,” and in bills about immense uc- 
tions and small profits, and tremendous sacrifices ; and — while 
all this was doing below, his young wife sat proudly in the drawing-room 
decked in all the glories of the draper’s shop, and dreaming and 
night how people must admire her, and how she and her husband should 
ts , a3 soon as the shop had had time to be established. But, 
possibly also, before that happy establishment of the shop had arrived, 
some distrustful creditor of its owner suddenly a his career, and 
within a week afterwards the shutters were a an plastered over with 
bills of “ bankrupt’s stock” to be sold at urtheard-of etees andthe young 
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wife with her husband were driven to take shelter in an obscure second- 
floor at a few shillings per week. Perhaps reproaches and mutual bitter- 
ness followed then, where should have been all kindness, and more love 
each to strengthen the other with fortitude in their nweg @ And by 
chance it may have oceurred, likewise, that in his misfortune he could not 
find another situation ; till his young wife beeame what she had always 
(till these disastrous times ) hoped to become, but now tremblingly dreaded 
to be. As her wants increased, the gaudy adornments of the past brief 
time of false hope and groundless confidence, as certainly vanished to 
supply them; until at last—and only at last—what with mother, and 
me and nurse, and doctor, and all the small et ceteras indispensable on 
these oceasions, and no employment to meet the expense of them—then 
went to the pawnbroker’s—( with some weeping over it by both)—the very 
miniature he had given her to wear in everlasting memory of him, ere a 
single cloud had come across either, or any thought that the little love- 
gift of to-day should serve to purchase bread for them both, on some dark 
sad day in future. 

Such, reader, may, perchance, be the brief history of the man upon 
whose picture you sometimes gaze in the pawnbroker’s window. And 
readily may you, if so disposed, follow out for yourself a similar train of 
thought, for the shop of the pawnbroker is a living volume of texts 
whereby to hang so many morals, with which no “ Lacon” nor ‘‘ Materials 
for Thinking,” already published, can be put into comparison. 

A small row of these curious relics of parental kindness and of filial 
gratitude, and hopeful love—now, alas ! all forgotten or unheeded—was 
suspended across the second row of panes from the bottom, in the shop 
window of Gabriel Widge’s friend, Mr. Isaac Chuckchin, pawnbroker, in 
Long-acre. There they had hung—some of them at least for years, 
many years, but they formed a decoration, and possessed at least the 
value of the old gold about them, and therefore Isaac never troubled 
himself whether they were sold or unsold ; his only care being, that the 
precious metal in which they were set should never be rubbed or bright- 
ened, lest such a process might chance to depreciate their ultimate value 
by lessening the weight. As for the rest, he concluded them to be the 
‘ern of a pack of fools, or they would never, in the first place, have 
aid out their money on such unnecessary luxuries, and then in the second, 
have been obliged to go to him to lend money on them. 

At last a customer for one of them appeared one evening towards 
nightfall, in the person of a well-made and handsome but pale young 
man of about nineteen years of age. Miss Amelia indeed happened, 
very accidentally, of course, to be peeping through a certain pane of 
glass in the door leading from the ie to the back-parlour, when that 
eustomer entered, and had she told the truth to her mother, who sat 
beside her, she would have declared that she positively admired him. He, 
however, innocent soul! was quite unconscious that Miss Chuckchin’s 
eyes were fixed so admiringly upon him, or he would not have proceeded 
with quite so much coolness and leisure to institute 4 critical examination 
of one of her father’s miniatures, upon which he appeared to have pre- 
viously set his mind. It wasa simple, unaffected portrait of a man, appa- 
rently not more than five-and-twenty years of age, plainly attired, and with 
nothing but his own good looks to recommend him. These, however, toge- 
ther with the beautiful execution of the head itself, were amply sufficient 
without other ornament ofany kind. About painting, good or bad, Mr. 
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Chuckchin knew but little; he valued the gold at seventeen shillings 
sterling, and offered the whole for five-and-twenty. His customer was, 
in reality, a young artist named Hollis, and the bargain he was now 
making seemed to be for the purpose of supplying himself with a good 
work of art as a valuable study. Though evidently not oppressed by the 
weight of too heavy a purse, Mr. Hollis instantly put down the money, 
and walked away with his purchase ; quite unconscious that such a casual 
circumstance as that which had just transpired would eventually prove, 
as it did prove, the most important and singular act of his whole lite. 

Some weeks after the occurrence above related, a gentleman somewhat 
advanced in years, but still retaining all the uprightness of carriage and 
firmness of step usually associated with the most vigorous period of life, 
called upon Mr. Hollis, and after a brief introduction, informed him that 
having heard his talents commended highly by parties upon whose judg- 
ment he could rely, he was anxious to have a copy of a miniature, which 
he produced, taken by Mr. Hollis’s hand. When the latter east his eyes 
upon the picture which the stranger handed to him, a visible expression 
of surprise passed over his countenance. 

‘« Sir,” said he, “the coincidence is exceedingly remarkable, but I think 
I can supply you with the copy you require without the trouble of making 
one ; for! have now in my possession a drawing the exact counterpart of 
this,” and so saying Mr. Hollis laid before his visitor the identical minia- 
ture which had so long adorned the shop window of Mr. Chuckchin, and 
been so often gazed at by the travellers down Long-acre. And in truth 
there was a most marvellous resemblance between the two,—so close, in- 
deed, both in the picture and the setting, that no man could have distin- 
guished one from the other, save that the one brought by the stranger 
looked bright and worn, as though accustomed to be treasured in the 
gentle bosom of some loving lady, whose memory of him it represented 
was everlasting ; while that from the pawnbroker’s looked more like the 
neglected keepsake of one who had forgotten soon, and long ago, and 
in whose bosom such a remembrancer could never find meet resting-place. 
But the countenance of the stranger when he saw them together was 
still more remarkable. Had a sudden shot been fired at him he could 
not have started with greater abruptness, or with an expression of asto- 
nishment more intense, than he did at the first sight of the pawnbroker’s 
miniature. His cheeks coloured deeply, and then paled as the hot blood 
reproachfully left them, to tell what no disguise could cover, that some 
deep tale of sorrow, perhaps, or it might be of a men also, was called 
up in the mind of the strange spectator who now gazed upon that little 
picture. In the course of a few moments, however, his eyes left the 

ortrait, and were fixed with a look of deep scrutiny upon the features of 

. Hollis. It would almost seem that he sought for identification, if 
such were to be found, between the two, but if so he found not what he 
sought for, nor was it likely he should ; but then it must be recollected 
that the stranger as yet knew not by what an accidental circumstance the 
miniature had been placed in its present owner’s hands. 

“Pray, sir,” asked the visitor, in a voice which betrayed much stifled 
emotion of some kind, “ how did you obtain possession of this picture ?” 

“] purchased it,” replied Mr. Hollis, “at a pawnbroker’s in Long- 
acre.” ° 
“Then you have not had it all your life?” almost involuntarily de- 
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manded the stranger: at the same time evincing the deepest interest in 
the answer that might be given to this apparently unnecessary question. 

“Certainly not, sir,” answered Mr. Hollis, “not longer than two 
months at the utmost.”’ 

‘‘That’s right!” groaned the other, “then he must be dead.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Hollis. 

“] ask your pardon, indeed,—nothing, sir, nothing. I knew not what 
I was saying. Then you have no objection to part with this again ?” 

“ None, whatever.” 

Will five guineas purchase it ?” 

“ Twenty-five shillings purchased it before, sir,” 

« Take five guineas, my young friend,” answered the visitor, “and be 
assured that times have been when I should have felt too happy to have 
so met with it at twenty times five. 1 know it, sir; it was lost by a lad 
years ago, and the copy I wished you to make was intended to be its sub- 
stitute. But you shall not lose your labour ; as from this day, if the offer 
be worthy of your acceptance, | trust you will consider such services as 
pe lie in my power to render, at all times entirely at your command.” 

r. Hollis bowed. 

“ And more than that ; I hope to see you as early a guest at my table 
as you may feel assured you will be a welcome one.” 

While Mr. Hollis acknowledged this kindness, he could not but feel 
some degree of surprise that it should have been so suddenly, and, to all 
appearance so unnecessarily evinced. The simple fact of his having been 
the accidental agent in restoring a lost trifle like that picture could 
scarcely account for it:—there must be some deeper motive hidden 
under this, though of what nature, or to what end it could be directed, 
he could not even hope to fathom. Yet there was something in the 
countenance and manner of the stranger which excited involuntarily an 
unpleasant sense of suspicion, notwithstanding the very contrary teridene 
of his words. iatinedly expressive of determination not unmingled with 
treachery, his eyes shone from beneath a projecting forehead and closely 
knit brows, as might those of a serpent sabe the penthouse of its hole 
in a rock ; while a certain restlessness of manner, associated as it was 
with considerable violence of action, arising from the least colloquial ex- 
citement, at once and plainly marked him as a man of strong pas- 
sions, and one to whom a desperate deed, likely to answer his own 
views, would offer little or no obstacle. 

But Mr. Hollis was poor, and had been all his life unfortunate. He 
was thankful for any one in the form of a friend ; and therefore we need 
not feel surprised that one who appeared so well capable of assisting 
him, and at the same time so willing also,—however otherwise forbid- 
ding—should have received his warmest thanks for those proffered ser- 
vices of which, in reality, he stood so much in need. 

Before the stranger took his leave, he inquired particularly at what 
shop the miniature had been purchased, and the name of the individual 
who kept it,— 


“Not,” he said, “ because it is of any consequence in itself, but I am 
curious to know.” 

His curiosity, however, if that alone actuated him, must have been 
remarkably strong, for no sooner had he obtained the required infor- 
mation than, without communicating his intentions to Mr. Hollis, he 


proceeded immediately to Mr. Chuckchin’s shop, and having reproduced 
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the drawing before the astonished eyes of that worthy, instituted a strict 
inquiry respecting the name of the parties who had pledged it, and the 

icular time at which it was so pledged. The stranger's appearance 
entitled him to attention, and although certain fears at first flitted across 
the pawnbroker’s mind lest he should be brought into any trouble by it, 
he yet eventually contrived to find an entry to the effect that it had 
been pledged on the 27th of October, 18—, in the name of one Nathan 
Vogle, Swan Alley, St. John's Street, Clerkenwell. 

“‘ Nearly twenty years ago !” exclaimed the stranger. 

“ Very nigh that time, sir,” replied Chuckchin, “by entry in this 
book that no man need fear to swear by.” 

The gentleman thanked him for his trouble, and instantly hastened 
homewards, apparently highly gratified with the information he had ob- 
tained, and with an expression upon his countenance which—could it 
have been seen through his muffled cloak—would have led the passengers 
whom he met in the street to believe, that there had passed them by a man 
who had just discovered the clue to some strange and (to him) great mys- 
tery upon which his very existence depended, and that very soon he could 
successfully unravel. 

Having arrived at his house, the stranger whom we have thus intro- 
duced to the reader—but who, in reality, was a previous and well-known 
acquaintance of his—awaited impatiently the approach of night; and 
having previously disguised himself in a manner. appropriate to the visit 
he was about to make, again issued forth and pursued his way towards 
the locality indicated by Mr. Chuckchin. Darkness already covered the 
earth when he entered the narrow and dim passage leading out of St. 
John’s-street, called Swan Alley, and instituted an inquiry amongst a 
cluster of low young women assembled at the top of it, touching the resi- 
dence of a man named Nathan Vogle. Having obtained the desired in- 
formation, the stranger advanced down the passage, and gave three or 
four raps with his stick at the door of a black wooden house, situate just 
beyond the corner on the right hand side. 

‘¢ Come in !” exclaimed a shrill feminine voice, in answer to his sum- 
mons, as though the person who spoke took it for granted that she was 
addressing one of her own class, or some recognised neighbour. But the 
stranger, instead of obeying her command, only replied to it by another 
knock. 

“‘ Come in!” again cried the same voice, “ ‘od bless me, folks seem to 
think one can be pulling one’s arms out of the tub every minnit just for 
the sake of lifting up a latch!” But in the next instant the door was 
opened, and a woman of middle stature presented herself, worn, wrinkled, 
and yellow, with her sleeves rolled up nearly to the shoulders, and dis- 
playing a pair of hard-working, brawny arms, finished off with two large 
unfeminine-looking, but sodden fists, in one of which was grasped a large 
towel twisted into a sort of womanly shillalah. 

“ Mr. Vogle live here?” asked the stranger. 

“‘ My name’s Missis Vogle,” replied the woman; “ but if it’s my hus- 
band as you want, Lor’ bless you, sir, you're fifteen year too late !—He’s 
been dead and gone these fifteen—ay, nigh on these fifteen year ago. 
He was a good carpenter, sir, I can assure you ; and if it’s a coffin, sir, as 
you want in a hurry, no man on earth could iv made it sooner : but I can 
recommend you, sir, to Patrick Behan, just below here, that'll do your 
pleasure, sir, and give you all the satisfaction in the world, sir. He al- 
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ways keeps his woods ready sawed, and fit for all sizes, from a babby to 
a full-grown big Crishtan.” , 

The stranger smiled at this unexpected announcement, and informed 
the lady that it appeared according to her statement that he more re- 
quired a corpse than a coffin, the latter of which he most certainly was 
not in search of. 

“ Then if it’s any thing else in the carpentering, I’m sure, Patrick—” 

“‘ Nothing whatever, | assure you, my good woman,” replied he, “ but 
if you are Nathan Vogle’s widow, I wish to speak to you.” And so 
saying he stepped within the threshold and closed the door behind him. 

Mrs. Vogle evidently had now but two thoughts m her head, one of 
which was, that (knowing nothing of the statute of limitations) her 
visitor had come to make some unheard of demand upon her small 
resources in requital of an old debt of her husband’s, and the other, that 
he might be some ve eran stranger who, by better luck, had brought 
her good news from she knew not where, and for reasons which no depth of 
hers could fathom. Thus placed in a kind of personal conflict with herself, 
and momentarily bandied about between the battledoors of fear and hope, 
she scarcely knew on the instant what to do. Accordingly, like a sensi- 
ble washerwoman as she was, she swept the suds from her arms into the 
tub, and having hastily half wiped them on her apron, caught hold of the 
back of a wooden chair made in more prosperous days by Mr. Vogle 
himself, and invited the stranger to sit down. 

“ And what’s your blessed will, sir?” said she, giving her twisted towel 
an additional screw effective enough to squeeze the very last drop of 
moisture out of it. “I'm a poor lone widder, sir, druv up to take to th’ 
tub for a livelihood, and hard work it is, I can assure you. If you'll 
believe me, sir, it costs me nigh hard as much for soap, perlash, starch, 
and coals as I can anyhow get by it. Shirts is but thrippence, sir, and 
other little things I gets only nimepenceadozen for. Then I have to 
pay my rent, buy bread, candles, Yarmouth bloaters, beer—one can’t 
work without a sup of beer, sir, as I dare say you have felt yourself.” 

“True, my good woman, no doubt,” replied the stranger, “ but you 
must not mistake me for a commissioner of inquiry into any thing of that 
sort. If your husband had been alive, and since he is not, perhaps you 
yourself can answer me instead. I wished to make a little inquiry about 
a miniature which I understand he pawned with Mr. Chuckchin in Long 
Acre, nearly twenty years ago.” 

Mrs. Vogle began to fear there was danger in the wind, and accordingly 
pretended to know nothing whatever about it : a statement in which she 
_ Strongly persisted, until repeatedly and fully assured by the visitor that so 
far from bringing her into any trouble, he would take care to reward her in 
case she could give him such information touching the manner in which 
Mr. se came by it, as he wished to obtain. 

“Od, bless you, then, sir,” exclaimed the washerwoman, “I do 
remember a bit of a summut about it, but it’s so long ago, you see, and 
I've been up to my elbows in hot warter ever since, that I’m afeered it’s 
in great part washed out of my mind.” 

‘* Let us know what you do remember, at all events,” remarked her 
auditor. 

“I will, sir, I will,” said she, and accordingly began. “ Well, sir, as 
my poor Nathan, you see, was a carpenter by trade, and worked some- 
times for a undertaker up here in Singin’ Street, it happened very often 
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that folks didn’t go off quite so ready as they might have done, and 
then mayhappen he'd nuftin to do at all, neither in th’ buildin’ line nor 
th’ coffin way. 

“Well, sir, at that time, as sure as you sit on that there chair, at that 
time, sir, we had not a bit of bread entered this door for three or four 
days together; ’taties and Scotch barley was the best we could get any- 
how. It was the latter end of the year,—I think about October,—and 
buildin’ was not a prosperin’, as it does in good weather. However, as 
Providence so ordered it, a gentleman that he knew bought a row of 
carcases somewhere up to the nor’ard quarter of the town, and my poor 
Nathan was put on a little job shortly after to go and do a bit of th’ 
inside part of the woodwork. 

“When he comed home at dark-hour that same day—-I remember it as 
weil as if it was but an hour ago,—he walks in with a pleasant coun- 
tenance on his face, and says he to me, says he, ‘ Norah, my wench, 
—_ heard of ‘Lijah being fed by the ravens in the wilderness?’ says 

e. ‘I should be no Crishtan,’ says I, ‘if I hadn’t, Nathan.’ ‘Then,’ 
says he again, ‘ I’ve been like ’Lijah myself to-day; for, besides my wages, 
I've had a god-send of this gold pictur’, which I picked up from among 
the shavings and rubbish down in the underground-story of one of Mister 
Squatter’s carcases.’ 

“It was a beautiful young man, sir,” continued Mrs. Vogle, “ about 
two or three-and-twenty; and one as looked to .desarve a hangél for his 
wife, if ever man could have one.” 

The stranger evinced considerable uneasiness ; and could scarcely dis- 
guise his tremour, as he demanded of Mrs. Vogle, in a faltering voice, 
whether her husband found any thing else there besides the picture. 

“ Not a hatom!"’ exclaimed the washerwoman, energetically ; ‘‘ but he 
said it looked as if somebody had lately slept there :—perhaps some un- 
fortunate lady, sir ;—don't you think that’s likely, sir?” 

The stranger frowned, but made no reply; while Mrs. Vogle pursued 
her narrative, — 

“ Well, after that, sir, things fell worse and worse again; till we 
wanted vittles as much as ever we did before, and then it was that my 
poor Nathan went out one night and pawned the pictur’ at a cm’ a long 
way off from home, that nobody might know he was obliged to do sich a 
thing. That’s exactly how it was, as true as them dirty things there lies 
in soak at this blessed minnit !” 

‘Then you are sure your husband did not see any thing else, at all ?”” 

“‘ Not a chip, nor a shavin’, sir ; at least, I mean alligolically,—there 
was neither man, woman, nor child, in the place.” 

“ And that is all you know ?” 

‘“‘] wish it had been!” exclaimed the superintendent of the tub; “ but 
the worst on’t is all to come. If my poor Nathan had never found that 
pictur’, he might have been here now; it cost him his life, and made me 
a poor widder, | do assure you.” 

“¢ Indeed !—was he hanged ?” exclaimed the stranger. : 

“ Lord forgive you for saying 20 !” ejaculated Mrs. Vogle, “you, your- 
self have quite as much to be hanged for as ever he had. mined, in- 
deed! I know I’ve kept.a widdy out of respect to him ever since, for I’m 
sure Mr. Behan would be glad to jump at me if I’d have him; and I 
shouldn’t have done that if he’d died on Newgate, nor would any man 
make any insinuations of that sort to a hanging widder. We have one of 
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them down the alley here, and though she’s as innocent as skimm’d milk 
and very pretty, yet somehow all respectable journeymen turns up their 
noses at her, nee § has done for these three year past. No, sir; I can as- 
sure you my poor Nathan died as respectable a death as any man or 
woman i wish for, though it was a very unchristian accident as 
brought it on, and all through that unlucky pictur’, as I’m a living woman. 
I wish he’d been in the okie sooner than ever have picked it up; for, if 
you'll believe my word, sir, as he was coming back again from Long 
Acre where he had pawned it, and was crossing Holborn, exactly opposite 
Ted Lion Street, a coach come up all on a sudden—and some of them 
hackneys does drive so uncommon wenomous—comes up and knocks him 
down. Two wheels went over his body, broke his ribs, and did such a 
lasting hinjury to his liver that he never got overit. They mended hima good 
deal at the hospital, and for a year or more after, he managed light work 
very well ; but he kept getting thinner and thinner, thinner and thinner, till 
really I used to think sometimes that all his bones would come through 
his skin, For a long while we lived on allowance from the sick club that 
he was in, but at last they stopped that because they found out he was 
doing a little work just to amuse himself with at home. You see, sir, he 
was a very ingenious man, very clever at his trade indeed; and as he 
couldn’t go out to work, he employed himself in making his own coffin, 
bit by bit; but at the same time as he didn’t know how long it might be 
before he should want it, he put hinges and a lock on the lid, and fitted 
up the inside all so comfortable and beautiful with nice shelves, and then 
had it fixed up in that corner there to serve instead of a cupboard, and a 
very delightful cupboard it made. Some people used to be rather 
frightened at it at first, and some did not like eating and drinking out of 


it; but that was all nonsense, for you know, sir, there was nothing more 
than the shape in it afterall; and one shape is just as sweet and clean for 
a cupboard as another. He was a very ingenious man, sir, I do assure 
ou. However, though it’s nigh on twenty year ago since he was run 
over, I have hated wenomous driving ever since; and I’m sure, that when 
he died and was obliged to be buried in that cupboard I missed it as much 
as ~ thing, and felt the loss of it equal to the worst thing that ever hap- 


pened in my life.” 

With which compliment to the memory of ‘* poor Nathan,” Mrs. Vogle 
sunk into silence a few moments in order to take breath. Before the 
stranger ventured to speak, the lady resumed with this latter and conclud- 
ing piece of information : 

“* But I did not feel, my lonely situation quite so much as I should have 
done, though I felt it quite enough, God knows! because my poor Na- 
than was an old member of a Burial Society, and I received a consola- 


Freer ten pounds from the secretary as a sort of reward for his 
eath.” 


hee ge apparently, of all the information which that quarter 
was capable of yielding, as well as of a great deal more which he by no 


means required, the stranger rose, and having thanked Mrs. Vogle for 
the trouble she had bestowed, as well as deposited upon the table a more 
than sufficient reward for it, took his leave. 

It is perhaps needless to inform the reader that the stranger here 
spoken of—the promised friend and patron of our new acquaintance, 
young Hollis—was no other than Mr. Tuororon. 
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THE ENTERTAINMENT AT WHITEHALL. 


Tue magnificent reception rooms at Whitehall were thrown open 
for a grand concert and ball. The principal saloon, described by Evelyn, 
as “that glorious gallery,” blazed with light, streaming from numerous 
chandeliers, and reflected by superb mirrors. Hung with the choicest 
paintings, the walls exhibited the fairy tracery of Gibbons in their pa- 
neled oak ; the ceiling glowed with gorgeous frescoes by Verrio ; and 
statues and busts, in bronze and marble, of rarest workmanship, were 
placed on pedestals around. 

The saloon was thronged with court beauties, sparkling with jewels, 
and gallants, in their richest apparel. Near the centre, at a round table, 
was collected a noisy party, consisting of the Dukes of Berwick, Grafton, 
and Northumberland, together with Lord Waldegrave, engaged at basset. 
The lower end of the room was fitted up with an orchestra, and amongst 
the musicians were the celebrated harpsichordist, Baptist, and the amiable 
and gifted Purcell ; while Pordage, Gosling, and Mrs. Parker, stood on 
a platform above, awaiting the royal command to commence the concert. 
In front of the orchestra were grouped many wits and poets of the day, 
numbering among them Dryden, Evelyn, Lansdowne, and St. Evremond; 
and not far from them stood the philosopher Boyle, conversing with Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

Divided from the rest of the hall by a silken cord, the upper end of 
the saloon was set apart for the queen and her more favoured guests. 
On one side stood James, in close conference with Father Petre; and in 
- the centre, on a fauteuil, placed on a dais, sat Mary chatting with Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, the queen-dowager. 

Daughter of the celebrated Duke of Braganza, who was placed on 
the throne of Portugal by a revolution, in 1641, when he assumed the 
title-of Dom Juan the Fourth, Catherine was brought up, according to 
the. custom of her country, in a convent, where she early acquired that 
zealous attachment to the Church of Rome which she maintained till the 
close of life. When little beyond her twenty-first year, she became the 
wife of Charles the Second, who received with her, as a dowery, the for- 
tress of Tangier in Africa, the island of Bombay in the East Indies, and 
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money and merchandise to the amount of half a million. On her arrival 
in England, Catherine, in the first instance, made a favourable impression 
on the inconstant monarch, and in a confidential letter to Lord 
Clarendon, written on the day of his marriage, he thus describes her ;— 
“her face is not so exact as to be called a beauty, though her eyes are 
excellent good, and not any thing in her face that in the least degree can 
shock me. On the contrary, she has as much agreeableness in her looks 
altogether as eer I saw, and if 1 have any skill in physiognomy, which I 
think I have, she must be as good a woman as ever was born. Ina 
word, I think myself very happy, and I am confident our humours will 
agree very well together.” Unfortunately for both, this anticipation was 
not realised, but it is due to Catherine to say that the blame did not rest 
with her. 

Catherine brought with her from Lisbon a bevy of Portuguese at- 
tendants, described by Grammont as “six frights, who called themselves 
maids of honour, and a duenna—another monster, who took the title of 
governess to those extraordinary beauties,” and like the French domestics 
of Henrietta Maria, these ladies soon caused such confusion in the court, 
that Charles was obliged to send the whole cargo back to Portugal. In 
the list of persons appointed to succeed them, he had the effrontery to 
include the name of his favourite, Lady Castlemaine. Catherine instantly 
drew her pen across it, and when Charles insisted on its being retained, 
she Rel that she would ‘‘return to her own country rather than be 
forced to submit to such an indignity.” Persisting in his purpose, the 
king shortly afterwards caused Lady Castlemaine to be presented at 
court, and hearing her name indistinctly, Catherime at first gave her a 
gracious reception, but the next moment, being informed she was Lady 
Castlemaine, the insulted queen started from her chair, alternately be- 
coming pale as ashes and red with shame and anger, when the blood 
gushed from her nose, and she was carried from the room in a fit. - 

Becoming enamoured of La Belle Stewart, Charles was desirous of 
obtaining a divorce, when Buckingham, to facilitate his views, offered to 
carry off the queen to the Plantations. Charles rejected the proposal 
with horror, saying, “It was a wicked thing to make a poor lady so 
miserable, only because she was his wife;” and from that moment the 
project of a divorce was abandoned. 

“The Duke of Northumberland seems indifferent to public opinion,” 
Catherine observed, as she glanced at the basset-table. ‘ He is as noisy 
as his brother Grafton.” 


“Yet I almost fear he is really married to this unfortunate young 
woman,” answered Mary. | 


“The handsome Northumberland wedded to a poulterer’s daughter! ” 
exclaimed Catherine. ‘ Impossible !” 

‘No, not impossible. ‘The affair has been so adroitly managed, that 
his majesty cannot ascertain the precise truth,” rejoined Mary ; “ but 
it is believed that Grafton has carried off the young woman to Ghent, 
and placed her in a convent.” 

“ Grafton is a dangerous enemy,” observed Catherine. “ You recol- 
lect histwo desperate duels, when quite a youth, and as a man, his fiery 
temper is unchanged.” 

“ He leads a wild life,” replied Mary, ‘and is as reckless in speech 
as in conduct. This morning only, the king rebuked him for his profligacy, 
urging him to atone for his errors by embracing our holy religion, 
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and he replied, that he could not change his religion, for, though he 
had no conscience himself, he belonged to a party who had.” 

“He inherits the insolence of his mother,’ returned Catherine, calling 
to mind the a insults she had received from the Duchess of Cleve- 
land. “Never shall I forget the day when Charles proposed to me to 
accord a public reception to that abandoned woman. Had it not been 
for the consolation of Lord Mauvesin, who stood by me at the time, and 
supported me by his counsel, I believe my heart would have broken.” 

“* Poor queen !” sighed Mary. “It must, have been a severe trial to 

you.” 
ne But, see! here is the Count de Lauzun,” cried Catherine, glad to 
change the topic. ‘“ Who is the lovely creature with him ?” 

Mary turned quickly, with a look of interest, towards the persons in- 
dicated, and perceived the Count de Lauzun approaching, accompanied by 
a young me? of extraordinary personal attraction. 

Antoine Nompar de Caumont, Count de Lauzun, is described by the 
Duke of Berwick as the model of a courtier—noble, munificent, and 
sumptuous in his mode of living ; addicted to high play, but always 
playing like a gentleman. The duke adds, “his person was so diminu- 
tive, that it was impossible to conceive how he had ever been a favourite 
with the ladies.” Bussy Rabutin, who probably had received some 
affront from him, says, “ Lauzun est un des plus petits hommes, pour 
esprit aussi bien que pour le corps, que Dieu ait jamais fait.” Saint 
Simon speaks of him as a small, fair-haired man, well made in person, 
and having a lofty and imposing countenance : sad, solitary, and stern in 
disposition ; very noble in his actions ; extremely brave, and sometimes 
dangerously daring; haughty, insolent, and imperious ; full of resources, 
industry, and intrigue ; a good friend and a willing enemy. 

Lauzun was a member of the illustrious house of Grammont, and 
early in life had become the favourite of Louis XIV., and the accepted 
lover of that monarch’s cousin, the Princess of Montpensier. Loaded with 
royal favours, he treated the king in return with the greatest haughti- 
ness; and when Louis consented to his marriage with the Princess of 
Montpensier, he insisted that it should be celebrated with the honours 
used at the espousals of the royal family. In the meantime the princess 
married him privately, and bore him a daughter, whom it was supposed 
he had sent to England. Louis, on consulting with the princes of the 
blood, refused to have the marriage solemnised in the manner desired, 
when Lauzun charged him with forfeiting his word, and plucking forth 
his sword, broke it, telling the king that he did not deserve to have 
it drawn in his service. Having heard him to an end, Louis threw 
his own cane out of the window, adding that, “it would cause him bitter 
regret to strike a gentleman.” Lauzun was imprisoned in Pignerol, 
and, bent upon escaping, worked his way through the strong walls of 
the castle, bhbe he was discovered on the outside by a sentinel, and car- 
ried back to his dungeon. At length the Princess of Montpensier bribed 
the Duke of Mayenne with the principality of Dombes, to obtain his re- 
lease, though Madame de Montespan and Louvois, dreading his influence 
over the king, if he should return to court, stipulated that he should be 
banished to England. He was persuaded to accede to this condition, and, 
repairing to London, soon became a favourite at the English court, where 
he commenced what Madame de Sévigné wittily calls ‘‘ Le second tome 
de Lauzun.” 
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The Count de Lauzun and his lovely companion, who was as exquisitely 
attired, as she was beautiful and graceful in person, advanced towards the 
queen. 

‘‘ I come as a suitor to your majesty,” said Lauzun, with a profound 
obeisance. 

“ You can ask nothing I will not readily grant,” answered Mary, with 
@ gracious smile. 

‘‘ Permit me, then, to present to your majesty Mademoiselle Saint 
Leu,” rejoined Lauzun, bringing forward Sabine, ‘‘a young lady in whom 
I take a deep interest.” 

She is welcome, both on her own account and on yours, count,” said 
Mary. 

So saying, she extended her hand to Sabine, who, bending before her, 
raised it to her lips. After a few expressions of encouragement, intended 
to dissipate the embarrassment naturally felt by the young lady in her 
novel situation, Mary turned to Lauzun, while Catherine kindly addressed 
herself to Sabine. 

“You say you feel interested in this young lady, count,” observed 
Mary, in a low tone. 

** Ido, gracious madam,” replied Lauzun, “ and on some other occasion, 
when fewer eyes are regarding us, and fewer ears are listening, I will 
tell you why | feel so interested.” 

** What you have already said is enough, count,” rejoined the queen. 
‘* If you desire it, I will place her near my own person.” 

* You will confer an everlasting favour upon me, madam,” said Lauzun, 
placing his hand gratefully and devotedly upon his heart. 

Meantime, another presentation had taken place. It was that of 
Charles Moor, who was introduced to the king by the Earl of Sunder- 
Jand, as his newly-appointed secretary. James could not forbear a smile 
on seeing the young man, but Father Petre regarded him with a frown. 

At this moment, Catherine chanced to turn round, and remarking 
Moor, exclaimed involuntarily aloud, “ How like Lord Mauvesin!” 

‘* Did your majesty remark that exclamation ?” observed Sunderland. 
* It is a confirmation of the young man’s parentage.” 

** Ay, but not of his legitimacy,” observed Father Petre. 

Mauvesin was loitering near the royal circle, and, hearing his own 
name pronounced, fancied the queen dowager had addressed him. 

“Did your majesty speak to me ?” he asked. 

** No, my lord,” replied Catherine. “Is that young gentleman your 
brother?” she added. 

“‘ No, madam,” he replied, in confusion, “ he is no relation of mine.”’ 

“He would not disgrace you, for he has a high and noble air,” said 
Catherine. “I pray you, sir,” she added to the usher in attendance, 
“bid Lord Sunderland present his friend to me.” 

Mauvesin turned away, and at the same moment Moor was brought 
forward and presented to the queen dowager by Sunderland. 

A gracious reception awaited him, and the pleasure he experienced in 
the kindness of Catherine was not lessened by the presence of Sabine. 

As Mauvesin moved off with a heart full of bitterness, he felt himself 
touched on the arm, and turning, beheld Father Petre. 

“T read what is passing in your breast, my lord,” said the latter in a 
low tone ; “ you have found a serpent in your path, and would crash it.” 
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“T would,” replied Mauvesin, with concentrated rage. 

“It is easily done,” said the Jesuit in a low tone, and with a significant 
smile. 

‘* Show me how,”’ said Mauvesin, “ and claim from me aught you please 
in return.” 

“* Step this way, then,” said the Jesuit. 

“They are plotting some villany against Charles Moor,” said Saint 
Leu, who had stood unnoticed within ear-shot of them; “ I'll follow and 
ascertain what it is.” 

And he plunged into the crowd after the confessor and the nobleman, 
who made their way towards an ante-chamber. 

An eloquent interchange of glances took place between Moor and 
Sabine. They were not unnoticed by Lauzun, who, looking up at the 
young gentleman’s presentation to the queen-dowager, appeared by no 
means satisfied with what he beheld. 

** T did not expect this young man here,” he muttered. “ I have a fur- 
ther request to prefer to your majesty,” he added in a low tone to the 
queen. 

** Name it,” said Mary. 

* Tt is that you will prevent all intercourse between Sabine and that 
young man,” he rejoined in the same low tone, as before. 

. “It you wish it, assuredly, count,” returned the queen; ‘‘ but who is 
e?’ 

‘A pretender, whom I do not wish to encourage,” said Lauzun. “ By 
heaven!” he added, quickly, “they are exchanging love passages. I must 
interpose.” 

But ere he could do so, the king approached, and motioning Lauzun, 
took him aside, to the infinite annoyance of the latter, who cast an im- 
ploring look at the queen. His situation, however, seemed so droll to 
Mary, that she could not help smiling at it. 

‘¢ This must not go too far, however,” she said, at length, “ or Lauzun 
may justly blame me.” 

But moments are ages in the lives of lovers, and the few words that 
passed between Sabine and Moor, though light in themselves, and ap- 
parently unimportant, assisted as they were by the eloquence of the 
eyes, had sufficed to awaken a tender interest in either bosom which no in- 
terruption could check, and indeed only tended to increase. 

As Mary looked round, the queen dowager took occasion to present 
Moor to her, and the amiable sovereign was so pleased with his singu- 
larly prepossessing air, that she could not help mentally exclaiming, 

“ Lauzun must do this young man an injustice. He is too modest to 
pretend to aught above him.” : 

Sunderland, who stood by, and remarked the favourable impression 
produced by Moor, endeavoured to improve it. 

“Tam glad your majesty likes this young man,” he said, in a low tone; 
“he has many determined enemies, and your majesty’s countenance will 
do much for him.” 

“T thought he must have enemies, my lord,” said the queen, in the same 
tone. ‘ Doubts have been already thrown out against him.” 

“ Do not credit them, madam,” said Sunderland; “be assured he will 
one day establish his claims, and wrest back his title from the person who 
has robbed him of it.” 
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“T hope so,” returned the queen. “In the meantime, he has won my 

opinion.” 

At this moment the king and Lauzun approached. The monarch was 
in a merry mood, and clapping his hands together, called loudly, — 

“ A dance! a dance!” 

The music immediately struck up a lively air, and James, looking 
round, cried— 

“Let those who are young enough join it instantly. I would make 
one myself, but my dancing days are over. My last attempt was with 
Lady Bellasis, whom I see yonder, and then it was a failure. If aught 
could tempt me, it would be yon lovely girl,” he added, glancing at 
Sabine. “ But come, the hay! the hay! Don’t you hear those inspiring 
strains, young sir?” he cried to Moor, “ take a partner, quick. Why do 
you hesitate? I'm sure the lady will not say you nay.” 

And he laughingly pushed Moor towards Sabine, who had only been 
deterred by the glances of Lauzun from giving him her hand earlier, and 
the young couple joined the dancers. 

“ The handsomest pair in the room on my life,” said the king, laugh- 
ing. And he turned to walk towards a party of ladies lower down the room. 

*‘ This is most provoking, gracious madam,” said Lauzun to the queen. 

“Tam sorry you find it so, count,” replied Mary, with a little malice, 
“but I could not help it.” 

“ T am sorry I brought her here at all,” cried the count. 

‘*It was unwise to do so, if you feared she might excite too much 
admiration,” replied the queen, smiling. 

*T will go and see what occurs,” said Lauzun, moving off. 

But he could not catch a glimpse of the young pair in the mazy circles 
of the dance, and thinking they might not have joined it, he proceeded 
towards the ante-chamber whither Father Petre and Mauvesin had retired. 

The central group in the saloon consisted of three ladies, who were en- 
gaged in animated conversation. One of them was Lady Bellasis, whose 
name was just mentioned by the king. She was the widow of Sir Henry 
Bellasis, who was killed, in 1667, in a drunken fracas with Tom Porter, a 
groom of the bed-chamber, and his own intimate friend. On the death 
of her husband, Lady Bellasis retired from court, but returned in about 
two years, when the Duke of York, then married to Anne Hyde, publicly 
made love to her. He even went so far as to place a document in her 
hands, in which he solemnly engaged to marry her on the death of his 
duchess ; and, at the same time, adeadeaiil though ineffectually, to 
persuade her to become a papist. The Duchess of York died soon after~ 
wards, and the story of the duke’s engagement with Lady Bellasis reach- 
ing the ears of Charles, the monarch summoned his enamoured brother to 
court, and after insisting that he should pursue it no further, said, “ It is 
too much to have played the fool once. It is not to be done a second 
time, and at your age.” Lady Bellasis also was so alarmed by the king’s 
menaces, that she consented to give up the original contract, provided she 
was furnished with an attested copy of it; and, as a reward for this 
compliance, Charles created her a baroness. She was tall in stature, and 
gracefully formed, but her features were by no means beautiful. 3 

Next to her was Mrs, Godfrey, better known as Arabella Churchill; 
who, deficient alike in personal and mental attraction, derived importance 
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from her high connexions. She was the early favourite of James; the sister 
of Lord Churchill, afterwards the celebrated Duke of Marlborough; and 
mother of the sr less celebrated Dukes of Berwick and Albemarle. 
Grammont describes her as “ a tall creature, pale-faced, and nothing but 
skin and bone ;” and explains, in his own diverting way, the mystery of 
James's attachment to her. It was equally a source of annoyance to the 
Duchess of York, and of ridicule to Charles the Second, who, in alluding 
to his brother's peculiar notions of feminine attraction, used to say of 
him, that “his favourites were imposed upon him as a penance by his 
priests.” Arabella had since united herself to Colonel Godfrey ; but was 
still regarded with favour by James, and even by his queen. 

The third lady was the Countess of Sunderland, as remarkable for 
beauty, as her companions were for the want of it. ‘She was a lady,” 
says Sir Egerton Brydges, “ distinguished by her refined sense, subtle wit, 
admirable address, and every shining quality.” ‘She is one,” observes 
Evelyn, “who, for her distinguished esteem of me, from a long and 
worthy friendship, I must ever honour and celebrate.”” Kennet lands her 
for her wit and address, while, on the other hand, the Princess Anne re- 
presents her as familiar with intrigues, both of gallantry and politics. 
She even denounces her as a dissembler and hypocrite. “ Iean’t end m 
letter,” she writes to her sister, the Princess of Orange, “ without telling 
you that Lady Sunderland plays the hypocrite more than ever: for 
she goes to St. Martin’s in the morning and afternoon, because there 
are not people enow to see her at Whitehall Chapel, and is half an hour 
before other people come, and half an hour after everybody is gone, at 
her private devotions.” She was accused by some of her contemporaries 
of carrying on a love affair with Colonel Sidney. Speaking of her being 
discovered in communication with the Prince of Orange, Mackintosh 
says, “ Sunderland vindicated himself from all share in it, by the impos- 
sibility of his trusting Sidney, a man whom he must hate as the known 
lover of his wife. D’Avaux, on the other hand, treats the favour of 
Sidney with the lady as the source of his influence over her lord.” 

“ It is certainly very imprudent of Lady Dorchester to come over from 
Ireland,” said the Countess of Sunderland ; “and I am sure the queen 
will be highly incensed with her; for she only consented to the con- 
tinuance of her pension, on condition that she remained away.” 

“ But his majesty has already prohibited her from appearing at court, ’ 
observed Mrs. Godfrey. “I protest | dreaded her appearance here. She 
is the rudest creature living.” 

“His majesty need not have troubled himself,” smiled Lady Bel- 
lasis ; “for Lord Dorset forestalled him. Have you seen his lordship’s 
ode ?” 

“‘T have heard of it,” replied Lady Sunderland. “ By all accounts, 
it is bitter enough.” 

“It is very just, as well as very severe,” replied Lady Bellasis. “I 
only remember one verse, but you may judge from it of the rest :~— 


“Tell me, Dorinda, why so gay ? 
Why such embroidery, fringe, and lace? 
Can any dresses find a way 
To stop the approaches of decay, 
And mend a ruin’d face?’ ” 


«“ Fie, Susan!” exclaimed a voice behind her. ‘“Fie—fie ’’ 
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And turning, Lady Bellasis pereeived the king, who had come upon 
them unawares. 

James, however, was in high good humour, and laughed loudly at their 
confusion. 

“ You were always fond of scandal, Lady Bell.,” he said; “ and, indeed, 
few of your sex are not. But make yourselves easy about Dorinda. She 
will not trouble you with her presence.” 

“ T am enchanted to hear it,” said Lady Bellasis; “and I am not sorry 
your majesty has become acquainted with my real sentiments.” 

“ If I were to approach every knot of ladies in the room, I should find 
them talking scandal, and very likely about you,” said James; “ but 
here comes Barillon!”’ he exclaimed, noticing the ambassador. “I am 
glad to see your excellency,” he added. “I want a word with you in 
private.” 

And placing his arm kindly on the ambassador’s shoulder, he nodded 
to the ladies, and walked with him to the ante-chamber, towards which 
others had directed their steps. 

As Father Petre and Mauvesin entered this room, they found it ap- 
parently unoccupied. 

“ T can well conceive your hatred to Charles Moor,” said the Jesuit. 
“And it will not be lessened when I tell you, that it can be proved, by 
unquestionable evidence, that your uncle, the late Lord Mauvesin, eas 
married to his mother.”’ 

‘You are mistaken, father!” cried Mauvesin. “ No such evidence 
exists.” 

“It is you who are mistaken, my lord,” said Father Petre. ‘I am 
not in the habit of making idle assertions. What think you of the priest 
who married them as a witness? You suppose him dead; but [ tell 
you he lives, and can be produced.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” exclaimed Mauvesin. 

* You fancied when you burnt the letter, written by your uncle on his 
death-bed to Lord Nottingham, that you had destroyed all proof,” said 
Father Petre, with a bitter smile; “ but it was not so.” 

“ How do you know this?’’ cried Mauvesin, becoming white as ashes, 
and trembling violently. 

‘‘No matter. Let it suffice that I do know it, and that I also know 
how the letter was stolen, and by whom it was placed in your hands.” 

“ You have said too much!”’ cried Mauvesin, fiercely. ‘‘ This informa- 
tion must never pass your lips.” 

“It never shall pass them, if we come to a clear understanding, my 
lord,” said the Jesuit, contemptuously ; “ but threats will not purchase my 
silence. I hate this Moor, and will enable you to crush him, but the 
service must be paid by implicit adherence to me. I must be served in 
all things unhesitatingly.” 

* Unhesitatingly ?” echoed Mauvesin. 

“To begin, then, you must convey this girl—this Mademoiselle Saint 
Leu, as she is called—secretly to France.” 

“To France, father?” cried Mauvesin. 

“It must be,” said the Jesuit, in a freezing tone. “ If not, Moor shall 
take your place, and wed her.” 

“1 am ready to obey you,” replied Mauvesin. 
“It is well!” said Father Petre. “ Now, listen to me. You must 
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carry her off this very night. A lugger, in the service of the French 
government, is lying off Gravesend; the master of which will obey your 
orders, when he knows you come from me. I will give you the neces- 
sary credentials.” 

** If | am discovered, I shall for ever lose the king's favour,” said Mau- 
vesin, doubtfully. 

‘¢ If you have misgivings, I have done,” rejoined the Jesuit, with a sneer ; 
‘but remember, if she remains here she will wed Moor—and then ¥ 

“Jt shall be done, father—it shall be done !” interrupted Mauvesin, 
hastily. ‘I will set about it at once. Give me credentials to the captain 
of the lugger.” 

“‘ Here they are,” said Father Petre, placing papers in his hand. 

At this moment a man’s head appeared from behind a large Indian 
screen standing near the door. 

‘** A pretty scheme I have discovered,” muttered Saint Leu, for it was 
he. “I must take instant measures to defeat it.” And he slipped un- 
perceived out of the room. 

** And now to reassure you,” said Father Petre, seeing Mauvesin still 
hesitate, “I will make this abduction the means of your rival’s dis- 
grace.” ” 

A vindictive smile lighted up Mauvesin’s features. 

*¢ Suspicion shall fall on him,” pursued the Jesuit. ‘* Leave the means 
to me.” 

“There seems some mystery about Sabine,” said Mauvesin. ‘“ Can 
you not unravel it, father ?” 

“Not now,” replied the Jesuit. ‘ You will learn allat Paris. Suffice 
it that the French king feels a strong interest in her, and will give her 
a marriage portion.” 

“How is it that Lauzun has come forward as her protector ?” asked 
Mauvesin. 

*‘ Time will explain,” replied the priest. ‘ But see, here comes the 
count. Lord Mauvesin was speaking in rapturous terms of the beauty of 
Mademoiselle Saint Leu,” pursued Father Petre to Lauzun, as the latter 
entered the room. “His lordship cannot conceal his chagrin at the 
evident preference which the young lady exhibits for Mr. Moor.” 

“You have observed it, then, good father?” cried Lauzun, quickly. 

“| take little note of such matters,” said the Jesuit ; “ but my atten- 
tion was strongly called to it. I should grieve if she were to become the 
prey of an adventurer.” 

‘ This must not be,” cried Lauzun. ‘ Where are they? I have 
looked round the ball-room for them in vain.” 

‘‘ This almost seems to confirm what you hinted just now, my lord 
said the Jesuit, with a significant glance at Mauvesin. 

«‘ What did he hint ?” cried Lauzun, fiercely. 

“ His lordship thought he heard Moor propose an elopement,” said 
the wily priest ; ‘‘ but it could scarcely be.” ; 

“There is no saying,” cried Lauzun, quickly. “ Such things have 
been, and therefore may be again. But it must be prevented. 1 cannot 
find Saint Leu. Curse on this rascal Moor! I will insult him in the face 
of the whole court.”” And he hurried out of the room. 

The Jesuit looked after him with a satisfied smile. 
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«‘ What course am I to pursue, father ?” asked Mauvesin. 

‘<I will guide you,” replied Father Petre. “Come with me.” 

They were passing forth, when the king and Barillon entered the 
room, and stopped them. 

« A word with you, my lord,” said the monarch to Mauvesin. 

“Nay, do not interrupt him, your majesty,” said the Jesuit; “he is 
going to prevent a rencontre between the Count de Lauzun and Mr. 
Moor.” 

“In heaven’s name go, then,” said the king. ‘‘ What is the matter, 
father ?” he added, to Petre, as Mauvesin quitted the room. 

*‘Tauzun is annoyed at the young man’s attentions to Mademoiselle 
Saint Leu,” replied the Jesuit, 

“Oh! is that all,” exclaimed the king, with a smile. ‘ Lauzun is 
hasty. Our own presence may be necessary to check any outbreak. We 
will return to the ball-room.”’ 

As they moved forward, Barillon lingered for 2 moment behind with 
Father Petre, and exchanged a few hasty words with him. 

“You have observed what is going forward,” said Petre. “ Does it 
not bear out my report to you ?” 

“Fully,” answered Barillon. ‘I am now convinced of Sunderland’s 
treachery, and transfer my confidence to you.” 

‘‘T have engaged Mauvesin to execute our scheme,” said Petre, “ and 
have so arranged it that suspicion must inevitably fall on Moor.” 

“It is well,’ observed Barillon, laughing. 

On quitting the ante-chamber, Lauzun glanced again round the saloon, 
and perceived Moor standing apart in a recess. ‘The young man was 
quite alone, and Lauzun stepped hastily up to him. 

“May I ask where Mademoiselle Saint Leu is?” said the count, with 
freezing politeness. 

“ T must decline answering, sir,” replied Moor, with equal coldness. 

* Decline !” echoed Lauzun. Know you to whom you speak?” 

* To the Count de Lauzun,” answered Moor, bowing stiffly. 

“ Then if you know thus much you will know also that I have a right 
to make the inquiry,” rejoined Lauzun, haughtily. 

‘* | recognise no such right,” said Moor. ‘ All I can say is that she 
has left the palace.” 

“ Left the palace! without my permission!” eried Lauzun. “ With 
whom has she left the palace ?” 

Moor merely bowed, 

“ I will have an answer—a direct answer, sir!” cried Lauzun, stamp- 
ing his foot. ‘ Where is she gone—and with whom?” 

“ You will learn nothing from me, count,” replied Moor. 

“You have some base design in view, sir,” cried Lauzun, transported 
with fury. ’ 

“ | know not by what warrant you dare to use such language to me, 
sir,” rejoined Moor, ‘ or why you presume to interest yourself so much 
about Mademoiselle Saint Leu!—but if your design be to fasten a 
quarrel upon me, you have succeeded. If you desire to continue this 
conversation where it can be more freely pursued,” he added, touching 
the hilt of his sword significantly, “I am at your service.” 

“I meet only my equals,” said Lauzun, scornfully. “I will not 
fight an adventurer.” 
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“ The insult is as cowardly as it is unjust,” rejoined Moor ; “ but the 
man who will dare to insult his own sovereign will be little scrupulous 
towards others whom he conceives his inferiors in rank. I leave you, 
count.”” 

“ Stay, sir,—not so fast,” cried Lauzun, grasping his arm. “ I will 
forego my resolution. I will meet you. In five minutes I will be in the 
park. Let us quit the palace separately.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Moor, sternly. 

And they walked away in opposite directions. | Moor was followed at 
a distance b Mauvesin, who had partially overheard their conversation. 

Meanwhile, the king entered the ball-room, and seeing nothing of Lau- 
zun or Moor, proceeded towards the queen. Mary addressed some inquiries 
to him respecting Sabine, which James was unable to answer, and an 
attendant was sent to summon the young lady to their majesties. In a 
short time the attendant returned with intelligence that Mademoiselle 
Saint Leu was nowhere to be found. 

*“* How very strange,” exclaimed Mary, “I must make the Count de 
Lauzun acquainted with the circumstance immediately.” 

“ The count has quitted the palace, gracious madam,” replied the at- 
tendant, ‘‘ more than five minutes ago.” 

‘* Indeed !” exclaimed the queen, “ and alone ?” 

* Quite alone, your majesty.” 

“* Where is Mr. Moor?” asked the king. 

* He is gone too, your majesty,’’ replied the attendant. 

*« Ha!” exclaimed the king, ‘ this must be looked to.” 

And he turned to give some orders in a low tone to an usher, who 
bowed and quitted the presence. 

The ball, meanwhile, proceeded gaily, notwithstanding that the royal 
circle seemed disturbed, especially as no tidings could be gained of the 
absentees. Soon after this Mauvesin approached Father Petre. 

“ Well,” said the Jesuit, in a low tone, “ you have succeeded—she is 

one |” 
a She is gone, father,” replied the other, “ but I have had no hand in it.” 

“ How ?” said the priest. 

“ I suspect this cursed Moor has got the better of us!” said Mauvesin. 
“ She is not to be found.” 

“You should not have lost sight of her,” said the Jesuit, sternly. 
“ Tf the scheme fails you will rue it.” 

“Moor has already been punished,” said Mauvesin. 

** By whom ?” asked the Jesuit. 

“Here comes the avenger,” rejoined Manvesin. 

As he spoke Lauzun approached the royal circle. A strange smile 
played upon his features. 

“ Ah, count, lam glad to see you,” said Mary. “We all want to 
know what has become of Mademoiselle Saint Leu.” 

“ She is perfectly safe,” replied Lauzun. 

“« And what of Moor? where is he?” asked James. 

“In a surgeon’s hands,” replied Lauzun, with a smile. 

“ Then aduel has taken place,” cried James, gravely. “ Ah! count, 
you are incurable. No wonder our brother Louis banished you, If 
you are not more discreet I shall be obliged to follow his example.” 

VOL. XI. x 
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“ Nay, your majesty,” interposed Mary, “ the count, perhaps, is not 
to blame. But 1 hope the young man is not much hurt?” 

“ He has received a mere flesh wound,” said Lauzun, laughing. “He 
is a very fair swordsman.” 

« Well, it will do him no discredit to have exchanged a few passes 
with the first swordsman of his day,” said James. 

“ Nota whit,” replied Lauzun; “ and I have quite changed my opinion 
of him. Heisa brave, high-spirited youth, and no adventurer.” 

Father Petre and Mauvesin exchanged looks. 

“T am glad to hear you say so much, count,” said Sunderland. “ That 
is precisely my opinion of him.” 

«“ And mine,” added the queen dowager. 

“Things have gone untowardly thus far,” whispered Father Petre 
to Mauvesin. “ But we will have our revenge.” 


END OF BOOK I. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


THE BISHOPS. 
I. 


THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM, 


Tue publication of the new scheme of religious toleration had all the 
effect that Sunderland predicted. The Dissenters, whom it so com- 
pletely emancipated, received it with transport; the Church party was 
ashamed to condemn it; and the great body of the nation hailed it with 
joy. The prison doors were everywhere thrown open; men who had 
ong pined in dungeons, in momentary expectation of perpetual . banish- 
ment—some even under sentence of death, for no other offence than a 
conscientious dissent from the Church, were restored to unconditional 
liberty. Of the Quaker communion alone, more than twelve hundred 
persons were released from the various gaols ; and the members of every 
sect were allowed the free exercise of their particular form of worship. 

Addresses of thanks were poured in upon the king by every denomi- 
nation of Dissenters from every part of the kingdom; and even five 
prelates of the Church lent a sanction to the Declaration. Distinguished 
Catholics were no longer the objects of popular abhorrence. The papal 
nuncio was invited by the civic authorities to a public dinner ; and, 
on his way to Guildhall, -was received by the populace with shouts. 
These demonstrations were followed by a profound quiet. “ Not a speck 
in the heavens,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “seemed to the common 
eye to forbode a storm. Even the ordinary marks of national disap- 
probation, which prepare and announce a legal resistance to power, were 
wanting. The current of flattering addresses continued to flow to- 
wards the throne, uninterrupted by a single warning remonstrance, of 
a more independent spirit, or even of a more decent servility.” 

But, under this calm surface, the busy spirit of faction was en- 
gendering a storm. Burnet wrote from he Hague, where he was in 
exile, to warn the Dissenters against the specious designs of the king. 
Lord Halifax, in an able pamphlet, entitled “A Letter to a Dissenter,” 
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sought to bring them into a league with the Church. In concert with 
Lord Nottingham, he formed a ‘coalition with the earls of Rochester, 
Clarendon, and Danby, and endeavoured, by another pamphlet, called 
“The Anatomy of an Equivalent,” to arouse the Church from its false 
security. On the other hand, the Government was not inactive. James 
himself made the cruelty of the Church of England the common sub- 
ject of his discourse. It was even in contemplation to summon another 
parliament, and, in the meantime, the Declaration of Indulgence was 
moulded into a bill, under the imposing title of “the Magna Charta of 
Conscience,” for the purpose of being submitted to the legislature. Sun- 
derland opposed this ill-judged design ; and, though his opposition was 
successful, James began from that moment to lose confidence in him. “ It 
was thought,” says Mackintosh, “ that he himself even saw that he could 
not stand long, even by the friendship of the queen, since the French 
ambassador began to trim between him and Petre, and the whole French 
party leant against him.” His adversaries, indeed, daily entangled him 
in new difficulties ; and, though he frustrated their machinations for a 
time, he lost strength in every encounter. 

At length, Father Petre proposed to attach to the Declaration of In- 
dulgence an order that it should be read in the churches, which, though not 
absolutely an unconstitutional measure, was calculated to increase the 
hostility of the Church, while it could be of no advantage to the govern- 
ment. Sunderland urged strenuously on James these prudent objections 
to the order, at the same time expressing his belief that the bishops 
would refuse to comply with it; but his objections were overruled by 
Father Petre, who declared his determiziation to force it on the bishops, 
m the insulting language used by Rabshekah, the Assyrian general, to 
the officers of King Hezekiah. Sunderland, though ably supported by 
Jeffreys, was defeated ; the bishops were ordered to distribute the Deela- 
ration in their respective dioceses ; and an early day was appointed for 
the clergy to read it in the churches. 

This sudden blow took the bishops then in the metropolis by surprise. 
Allowed only thirteen days from the issue of the proclamation, before 
they were to carry it into effect—separated from their brethren—dis- 
trustful of each other—with the eyes of England and of Europe fixed 
upon them, they were called upon for an instantaneous and unanimous 
judgment on a matter of vital difficulty. Overwhelmed with conster- 
nation, they turned for counsel to their lay leaders, who, while the 
danger was yet distant, had so often and so loudly vindicated their 
cause. But their hopes of assistance from this source were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The Earl of Danby fled to Yorkshire; Rochester was 
not to be trusted ; Clarendon, though zealous, was unequal to the emer- 
gency ; the Marquis of Winchester feigned madness ; Halifax hesitated ; 
and, unwilling to incur alone the responsibility of advising them, Not- 
tingham would only recommend them to assemble together, and decide 
for themselves. 

Meanwhile, the day appointed for the reading of the Declaration ap- 
proached, and the bishops remained irresolute. 


Il. 
LAMBETH PALACE, 


Axour nine o'clock, one night in May, three men landed from a 
boat at Lambeth Stairs. A drizzling rain was falling, and though seve- 
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ral barges and wherries were moored close by or grounded higher up 
on the sand, not a waterman or lighterman was to be seen near them. 
The adjacent passage of Bishop’s Walk looked dark and lonely, and some 
lights which gleamed from the windows of the ancient gateway, opening 
to the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the few straggling 
houses on the road, opposite the south side of the church, in no way 
relieved the gloomy character of the scene. 

Each of the men was armed with pistols and a hanger, and one of 
them carried a dark lantern, which, as they reached the bank, he care- 
fully shaded, in order to avoid observation. 

? he foremost of the party, who was no other than Snewin, crossed over 
the road towards the oe The church-yard wall did not then extend, 
at the extremity nearest the river, beyond the transept of the church, 
so that the approach to the principal door was unobstructed. The three 
men posted themselves close to the door, whence they commanded a 
view of the palace-gateway, which almost adjoined the church, being 
terminated, on its inner side, by the burial-ground. 

Scarcely were they ensconsed, when a carriage turned round the 
church-yard, and approached the gate. It contained two persons ; 
one of whom was a very stout man, somewhat advanced in years, and 
clad in the habits of a dignitary of the church. The other was Colonel 
Sidney. 

As the carriage halted at the gate, Sidney, who had been leaning 
forward a little, suddenly drew back. 

The gate was now opened, and the carriage rolled under the archway. 
The coachman was driving on, when he was arrested by the check-string; 
and, drawing up, a footman sprang from behind the carriage with a 
flaming link, and hastened to the door. Some one within seemed to hold 
it back, but at last, jerking round the handle, the servant drew it open. 
There was a footway in front of the carriage, opening upon one of the side- 
towers, in which was the porter’s lodge ; and favoured by the momentary 
confusion, Snewin and his satellites ran round the horses’ heads and 
gained it. They were rather abashed, however, when the reverend owner 
of the carriage stepped forth, to find themselves in the presence of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Though possessed of but little talent, and perhaps less virtue, Lloyd, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, had contrived to render himself exceedingly po- 
pular. He was distinguished for his uniform opposition to the Court, 
and his zeal against popery. But he was also noted for his peculiar 
views respecting the prophecies, which he was in the habit of applying 
to passing events ; and, according to Evelyn, he waited with anxious im- 
reer for the advent of the Millennium, believing it might certainly be 
ooked for within the next thirty years. 

As the Bishop of St. Asaph alighted he turned round to the carriage 
again and shut the door himself, and then, to the amazement of his ser- 
vants, who were looking for the appearance of his companion, ordered 
the carriage to be driven off. 

‘TP’ other gen’l’man an’t got out, your lor'ship—has he ?” cried Snewin, 
touching his hat. 

“ What other gentleman?” rejoined the bishop, “who are you, and 
whom do you seek ?”’ : 

“T’'m Elkanah Snewin, one of his majesty’s constables,” said Snewin, 
authoritatively, “and am in search of Colonel Sidney.” 
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As he spoke he sprang upon the carriage-step and looked in. The 
vehicle was empty. 

“What does this mean ?” demanded the bishop, with well-feigned 
surprise. 

‘* Never you mind, my lord,” answered Snewin, “ I'll see the colonel 
some other time. Come along, mates.” 

His concluding words were addressed to his two myrmidons, who, 
without reply, followed him through the gateway. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph passed on to a small court in front of the 
chapel. As he approached the hall of the palace, Sidney, who had 
taken refuge behind one of the buttresses, rejoined him. 

“I have eluded them for the present, my lord,’ he said, with a smile. 
“Do not forget how you are to account to the archbishop for my 
coming with you, for his grace will have nothing to say to Henry Sidney. 
I have promised Van Citters that all shall be settled to-night. A barge 
is in waiting at the horse-ferry, and you must go at once to Whitehall.” 

‘¢ T will do my best,” answered the bishop, hesitatingly. 

They now entered the hall, where several servants were in attendance, 
one of whom conducted them to an upper chamber, where they were re- 
ceived by the archbishop and Tillotson. 

Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, was a prelate as distinguished 
for learning as he was venerable for piety. All his life he had been 
conspicuous for probity of character, for modest and amiable manners, 
and for incorruptible virtue, avoiding rather than seeking preferment, 
which he had accepted only at the command of the king. At the break- 
ing out of the Civil War, he was a fellow of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge ; but having refused to subscribe to the Presbyterian Covenant, he 
was ejected from his fellowship, and obliged to fly to the Continent. 
Here he became acquainted with the most illustrious of the loyal English 
exiles, who soon discovered his exalted worth, while they admired his 
eloquence and learning. Hereturned to England at the Restoration, and 
was appointed chaplain to Cosin, Bishop of Durham, and was afterwards 
elected master of his college, at Cambridge. He successively held the 
deaneries of York and St. Paul’s, and the archdeaconry of Canterbury, and 
was in possession of the last-named dignity when Charles the Seined, con- 
trary to Sancroft’s own inclination, advanced him to the primateship. 
He is described by Burnet as ‘‘a poor-spirited and fearful man, that acted 
a very mean part in all this great transaction.” Yet he had for two years 
been banished from the Court, and when the events he was mixed up with 
attained their climax, he descended from his archiepiscopal throne into 
privacy, rather than violate his consecration-oath. 

John Tillotson, the companion of this venerable prelate, was many 
— his junior; and though he had not yet been elevated to the episcopal 

ench, was destined, at a future time, to succeed his friend in the See of 
Canterbury. 

Tillotson had received his early education among the Puritans, but was 
afterwards sent to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he’ gradually 
shook off his original prejudices, and exhibited a leaning towards the 
Church. He continued among the Presbyterians, however, till 1661, 
when he submitted to the act of uniformity. His first office in the 
Church was the curacy of Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire; but he'soon quitted 
the country, and fixing his abode in London, was appointed preacher to 
the society of Lincoln’s-Inn. He afterwards became chaplain to Charles 
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294 JAMES THE SECOND; OR, 
the Second, and, in this station, distinguished himself by preaching 
against Popery, by advocating the doctrme of non-resistance, and by 
converting the Earl of Shrewsbury. On the 2nd of April, 1680, he 
preached a sermon before Charles on his famous topic of non-resist- 
ance, at which all parties professed to take offence. Dr. Hickes, in his 
account of it, says, that a witty lord, standing at the king’s elbow when 
it was delivered, said, “Sir, do you hear Mr. Hobbs in the pulpit ?”’ 
Dr. Calamy’s statement is, that Charles having slept while the sermon 
was delivered, a nobleman of his household stepped up to him, and said, 
“It is a pity your majesty slept, for we have had the rarest piece of Hob- 
bism that ever you heard in your life.” Charles, starting up, exclaimed, 
‘* Odds fish! he shall print it then !”” And the sermon was printed accord- 
ingly. But its publication did not affect the preacher's popularity. 
Though the principle it advocated was universally obnoxious, he was still 
enrolled among the popular party, and, in conjunction with Burnet, he 
had ministered to the last moments of Lord William Russell, attending 
him to the place of execution, and there urging him to disavow the nght 
of resistance. 

On the present occasion, he looked pale, and his features were swollen 
and slightly distorted, for he had only recently recovered from a fit of 
apoplexy. 

The archbishop extended his hand to St. Asaph, and at the same time 
glanced inquiringly at Sidney. 

* Allow me to present Captain Clifford to your grace,” said St. Asaph. 
“ He has been labouring for us among the non-conformists, who have 
intrusted him with a message to you.” 

The archbishop bowed, though somewhat coldly. Tillotson looked 
earnestly at Sidney. 

“TI think, my lord, we had better await the arrival of our friends,” 
he said. 

He turned the discourse on other topics, and, while they conversed, 
other visitors were ushered, in rapid succession, into the chamber. These 
were Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol, and brother of Colonel Trelawney, 
already mentioned in this history; Kenn, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; the 
bishops of Ely, Chichester, and Gloucester, and Drs. Patrick, Grove, and 
Shirlock. At last, the usher introduced Drs. Tennyson and Stillingfleet. 

Tennyson is described by Mackay, as “a plain, good, heavy man, very 
tall, and of a fair complexion,’ while Swift says of him,* “he was the 
most good-for-nothing prelate I ever knew.” He took his degree at 
Bene't’s College, Cambridge, where his talents attracted such favourable 
notice, that he was appointed preacher of the university, and when the 
Great Plague broke out, dispersing in every direction the affrighted col- 
legians, he had the courage to remain, with only two scholars and a few 
servants, during the whole time it prevailed. In 1680 he was presented 
by Charles the Second to the vicarage of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
while holding this living he engaged in a conference with Andrew Pulton, 
a Jesuit, on the respective merits of the Protestant and Catholic Churches. 
Though he failed to convince his opponent by argument, this conference 
won him considerable reputation. Since that event he had attended: the 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth at his especial request, during his last 
moments, and after a vain attempt to reconcile him to his duchess, accom- 


*In a manuscript note upon the first edition of Mackay’s Memoirs of Public 
Characters preserved in the British Museum. 
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panied him to the place of execution. He afterwards acquired a momen- 
tary notoriety by preaching a funeral sermon on Nell Gwynne, for which 
he was much censured by some, but applauded by others, and he certainly 
enjoyed as large a share of popular favour as any of his reverend con- 
temporaries. 

Edward Stillingfleet had also distinguished himself at Cambridge, and 
after obtaining a fellowship at St. John’s College, was presented by Sir 
Roger Burgoyne to the Rectory of Sutton, in Bedfordshire. In 1665 
the Earl of Southampton appointed him to the Rectory of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, when he removed to London, and soon became distinguished 
both as a preacher and writer. In the course of a few years he pub- 
lished several important works, particularly the “ Origines Britannice,” or 
the antiquities of British Churches, a work of profound research, which 
brought him immediate celebrity. After this he was appointed chaplain to 
Charles the Second, and being once asked by that monarch why he always 
preached before him from a book, which was not his custom elsewhere, he 
replied, “ The awe of so noble an audience, but chiefly the seeing before 
me so great and wise a prince, makes me afraid to trust myself.” Charles 
was well-pleased with the compliment, when Stillingfleet added, “ Will 
your majesty give me leave to ask you a question, too? Why do you 
read your speeches to parliament when you have none of these reasons ?” 
“ Why truly, doctor,” replied the witty monarch, “I have asked the par- 
liament so often for money, that I am ashamed to look them in the face.” 

As the new comers took their seats, the archbishop reminded the com- 
pany, in a few words, of the occasion of their meeting. 

“Let us begin our conference in true wisdom,” he added. “ We 
have put our trust in man, and our confidence in princes, and they have 
failed us. Let us now seek help from on high.” 

The proposition was immediately agreed to, and the whole assembly 
knelt down, when the archbishop, in an earnest and devout voice, implored 
the divine blessing on their deliberations. The prayer concluded, they 
arose and resumed their seats. 

“TI believe we are agreed not to obey his majesty’s orders,” the arch- 
bishop then said, “ but we have not decided how to evade it. It is pro- 
per that I should state to you clearly the grounds of my own objections. 
I do not oppose the order because it concedes toleration to our dissenting 
brethren, and though some of you, I fear, will differ with me on this point, 
you all know that it is no new opinion of mine. I think the king’s order 
affects the very existence of the Church, and therefore, I am bound 
to oppose it. This gentleman, Captain Clifford,” pointing to Sidney, ‘* who 
is known to the Bishop of St. Asaph, has been in communication with the 
Dissenters on the question, and can acquaint us with their sentiments.” 

“I have consulted some of their most eminent preachers, your grace,” 
observed Sidney, ‘and among others, Baxter, Howe, and Kiffin. The 
consider the order to be directed, not against the Protestant Chure 
only, but against all other sects, and they implore you to resist it.” — 

“ If we resist the king,” said the archbishop, “ we violate the-principles 
laid down at Oxford, in 1683, which expressly says, that ‘if lawful 
governors become tyrants, or govern otherwise than by the laws of 
God or man they ought to do, they do not forfeit the right they had unto 

ir government.’ ” 8 a 

“And, moreover, we should disobey the injunctions of the Gospel, 
urged Tillotson. “St. Paul says, ‘Let every soul be subject unto the 


















































































296 JAMES THE SECOND ; OR, 
higher powers;’ and he adds, ‘ whosoever, therefore, resisteth this power, 

resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist shall receive to them- 

selves damnation.’ ” 

The Bishop of Bristol denied the application of this text. He was 
a truckling prelate, who, while the king had aimed only at absolute 
power, and left the Church unmolested, had been one of the loudest ad- 
vocates of the doctrine of non-resistance ; and, on one occasion, during 
the Monmouth rebellion, had so far forgotten his priestly character, as to 
take the horses from his carriage, to assist in drawing the cannon of the 
royal army to the battle-field of Sedgemoor. But the king’s hostility to 
the Church had wrought a change in his opinions. 

“That passage was addressed exclusively to the Romans,” he said. 
«The apostles were accused by the Pagans of a design to subvert the 
constituted authorities ; and, in this injunction, St. Paul showed that his 
mission had not that object, but sought to diffuse only a knowledge of God.” 

“ Furthermore,” urged Tennyson, “ Nero was absolute, and the Romans 
knew no law except his will. With us, the king is as much bound by 
the laws, as we ourselves are bound by them.” 

“ Holt and Pemberton, whom I have consulted on the question, both 
agree, that the King’s order, being founded on the dispensing power, is 
unlawful,” remarked Stillingfleet. 

“And your grace has the declaration of eighty of the metropolitan 
clergy, that they cannot, in conscience, obey the order,” observed the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. ‘For my own part, I believe we are warned of 
this enemy in the book of is: Moo and, in our resistance to Rome, 
we shall accomplish the prophecy therein declared.” 

There was a momentary silence when the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
addressed the primate. Kenn was an amiable and pious prelate, at once 
loyal to the king, and devoted to the Church. His conduct, in reference 
to the Monmouth rebellion, presented a pleasing contrast to that of Tre- 
lawney. Horrified at the barbarity of the victors, he had hastened, on 
the suppression of the revolt, to the presence of James, and throwin 
himself at his feet, besought him, with tears, to deal more leniently wit 
the rebels. His intercession was successful, and had never been forgotten 
by the people. 

“We have had argument enough, your grace,” said the good bishop; 
“for as no fear of consequences can deter us from doing our duty, no 
argument can persuade us to rebellion. We may protest, but we cannot 
resist. Let us, therefore, draw up a humble petition to the throne, pray- 
ing his majesty to recall his order, as we cannot conscientiously obey it.” 

“ The proposition is worthy of you, my lord,” observed St. Asaph, in 
obedience to a private suggestion from Sidney. ‘ The sole objection to 
it is, that there is only one day for his majesty to consider our petition, 
so that, if we decide upon it, it must be carried to him to-night.” 

“To-night ?” echoed several voices. 

“ Late as the hour is, it must be done,”’ said the archbishop. “ Are 
all ~ ag to the petition ?” 

The answer was unanimously in the affirmative. 

“It must be conveyed to bis majesty, then, in the most dutiful man- 
ner that circumstances will admit,” said the archbishop. “ As primate 
of the Church, I ought to undertake the sole responsibility of the trans- 


action ; but, as you are aware, I am labouring under the royal displea- 
sure, and cannot appear at Court.” 
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“] should be a poor substitute for your grace, and an unworthy repre- 
sentative of the Church,” observed Kenn ; “ but if accounted worthy, I 
will gladly convey the petition.” 

“You must not incur the danger alone,” answered the archbishop. 
“There are five other prelates present ; and it will be more respectful for 
all to go.” 

“ Your grace is right,” remarked the Bishop of Gloucester. “ We will 
stand or fall together.” 

The bishops of Bristol, Chichester, and Ely readily assented to the 
proposition. St. Asaph was silent for a moment, but he was prevailed 
on by Sidney, unobserved by the others, to signify his readiness to accom- 
pany them. 

“ T rejoice that you are agreed,” the archbishop then said. “ Though I 
cannot go with you, I will draw up the petition, and my handwriting 
will prove my connexion with it.” 

“ Nay, my lord,” interposed Kenn, ‘let the blame rest with us 
alone. As our primate, you may be singled out for punishment, and 
suspended from your exalted office.” 

“Our lives are in the Lord’s hands,” answered the archbishop, so- 
lemnly. And in a lower tone he uttered the words which he afterwards 
caused to be inscribed on his tomb; “ ‘The Lord giveth, andthe Lord 
taketh away ; blessed be the name of the Lord!"” 

Amidst a profound silence, he then drew up the petition, which he 
afterwards read to the assembly. 

The document set forth that “their averseness to read the king’s 
declaration arose neither from want of the duty and obedience, which 
the Church of England had always practised, nor from want of tender- 
ness to Dissenters, to whom they were willing to come to such a temper 
as might be thought fit in parliament and convocation ; but because it 
is founded on a dispensing power declared illegal in parliament; and 
that they could not, in prudence and conscience, make themselves so far 
parties to it as the publication of it in the church, at the time of divine 
service, would amount to ;”’ and it concluded by “ humbly and earnestly 
entreating his majesty not to insist on their distributing and reading the 
said declaration.” 

In this memorable document, the archbishop met the views of all his 
companions. It was sufficiently temperate to satisfy the timid—sufh- 
ciently decided to please even Sidney. Having seen it approved of by 
all, the latter had no further purpose to accomplish at the palace ; and 
as he desired to withdraw privately, he arose, and took his leave. 

In the hall below, one of the we hastened to attend him. 

“Ts the front gateway the only outlet from the palace ?” asked Sidney, 
slipping a guinea into his hand. 

“There isa garden-door, sir, opening into Bishops’ Walk,” answered 
the man. 

“That will suit me exactly,” rejoined Sidney. “ Be good enough to 
show me the way to it.” 

Taking a key from a hook against the wall, the valet conducted 
Sidney through a postern in the Lollard’s Tower, to the garden, and 
stopping before a door in the wall, unlocked it. After a hasty glance 
down the Bishops’ Walk, Sidney passed out. 

Hurrying in the opposite direction to the palace, he soon reached the 
ferry, where he engaged a boat, and embarked for Whitehall Stairs. 






































A NIGHT IN ANADOLI; on, TRAVEL-TALK AT TERRENDA. 





BY MAHMOUZ EFFENDI. 
Seconp TALK. 


THE PROPHET’S MIRACLE. 


‘A CERTAIN man,” commenced Shimshek, “named Abu Giehel, in 
the name of the tribe of Koreish, cited the blessed Prophet Mohammed 
to appear before the tribunal of a powerful prince, who had at his com- 
mand twenty thousand men, and who was called Habib. Mohammed 
appeared before this judge, having nobly in view not his own defence, 
but simply the immortal interests of his enemies. 

“«* Habib,’ said he, ‘what miracle do you require me to perform, in 
proof of my heavenly mission ? 

“¢ The sun,’ said Habib, sneeringly, ‘is at its full height ; it is now 
noon : command daylight to disappear, and darkness to cover the face of 


the earth. 


Then command the moon to place herself above the Kaabeh, 


to perform devoutly the seven circuits round the sacred edifice, and to 
advance towards yourself, and salute you with the words ‘ Peace be upon 
you, Great Apostle of God!’ Then let the moon pass inside your robe, 
entering near your right elbow, and passing forth near your left elbow; 
next, let her orb divide into two parts, and one half pass through your 
right sleeve, and the other half through your left sleeve ; this done,.-let 
one of these two parts take its flight towards the east, and the other 
towards the west ; then let both return, whirling round and round, and 
occasionally leaping in mid-air with the light bound of the grasshopper ; 
and at last, let both parts, after having been thus divided, unite and form 
a full moon, petfectly round, which, instantly changing to the form it 
displayed before any of these metamorphoses occurred, shall resume its 
proper place in the heavens, and again diffuse its light from the same 
place of the zodiac it at first occupied.’ 

“This extraordinary proposition spread alarm in the hearts of the 
Prophet’s companions, but, on the other hand, filled his enemies 


with joy. 


« ¢ By these means,’ they cried, ‘ by these means we shall prove him 
an impostor, and make manifest his deceit.’ 

* Mohammed alone continued calm. Full of confidence in the 
God whom he preached, he betook himself to prayer; and after having 
remained for some time prostrate on the earth, he rose and said, 

“* Oh! Thou, who lendest to our humble supplications an ear of pity; 
Thou, who knowest the secret recesses of the human heart, oh ! my 
God, now manifest Thy power.’ 

“ Thus the Prophet spoke, and the Omnipotent commanded the Angel 
who rules the night to send down upon the globe darkness, to cover it as 


with a veil, 
the plains, the sea and the earth, were covered with a gloom so intense, 


In an instant, the east and the west, the mountains and 
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that no one could see even his comrade that stood next to him, and, 
moreover, even torches gave not light. 

“ ¢ This, this is enough, oh! Mohammed,’ said the frightened and 
trembling Arabs; ‘now call the moon.’ 

‘* The Prophet immediately raised his hand towards heaven, and, 
with a loud voice, cried out, 

“Oh, immense planet! thou who art always obedient to thy God, the 
All-Powerful and Eternal, quit thy place, and, in proof of the power 
which has been given to me over thee, come and ‘perform the wonders 
which the Most High has permitted to be shown before the people. I 
am Mohammed, the Apostle of God!’ 

“ At these words, the moon quits the heavens, descends to the summit 
of the Kaabeh, makes the seven circuits round the temple, performs a 
prostration before the porch, approaches the Prophet, salutes him humbly, 
and pronounces these words, 

“ * May peace be upon thee, Friend of the Most High. I affirm that 
there is no God but Allah, and that thou art Mohammed, the Apostle of 
God ! 

“The moon then immediately entered into the right sleeve of the 
Prophet’s robe, and came out through his left sleeve ; then she re-entered 
by the left, and came out again through the right ; and at last, passing 
within the collar of the robe down to its skirt, she there reappears, to the 
utter amazement of the spectators of this miracle ; for God, for this pur- 
pose, had diminished the great size of the moon to the necessary small- 
ness. And now, as soon as this planet had issued from the bottom of 
the robe of Mohammed, she split into two equal parts, and one rose to- 
wards the east and the other towards the west, after which, reuniting, 
the moon again became a compact body, round and brilliant, and resumed 
her ordinary course. Then, im ascending towards heaven, a voice, more 
terrifying than the first, was heard, saying, from the moon, 

“* Peace be upon you, worthy Apostle of God ; command of me what 
you desire ; I will fulfil your orders, with a blind obedience, for the rest 
of the present night.’ 

“This was the completion of the required miracle; and so incon- 
ceivable a prodigy filled with admiration all who were witnesses of it ; and 
Habib, and more than four hundred Koreishites, formerly the declared 
enemies of the Prophet, now threw themselves at his feet, acknowledged 
him as the Apostle of God, and uttering the tesheddood, professed the 
Unity of Faith. Abu Giehel, alone, and his partisans, still remained 
incredulous; and these infidels asserted, in their hardness of heart, 
that the whole was an illusion. This,” continued Shimshek, “ was 
‘THE PROPHET’S MIRACLE,’ that was related to me by my master, 
the menziljee, who, as I have already said, died before I returned to 
the khan from the week's journey I made with the Franks. And during 
that journey a most unfortunate adventure occurred to me, even at its 
very commencement ; but of that I need not speak.” 

“Need not speak! Yes, yes—speak, speak !’’ exclaimed the barber, 
and the sais, and the bakkal, all in a breath. 

“Yes, yes, speak ; relate your adventure,” added Edris, “and our ears 
shall be open. It is better to talk about yourself, Shimshek, than to dis- 
course further about the Franks, who we know are still as incredulous 
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touching our Holy Prophet, as was Abu Giehel, the desert dog, you have 
just referred to.” 

“To witness such a miracle,” said the kilarjee, “ would almost make 
even an evil Jinnee prostrate himself and openly acknowledge the 
Prophet.” 

“ Abu Giehel himself was possibly not an Arab but simply a Jinnee,” 
suggested the barber, “and his partisans may have been all Jinn. The 
whole of them may have been the worst that are permitted to wander o'er 
the face of the earth. Attending before Habib as Arabs, the Jinn ex- 
pected to lead the true Arabs — but Allah Akbar, God is victorious, 
they failed. Yes, yes, Abu Giehel, the incredulous, must have been a 
Jinnee.” 

‘‘ Who knows ””’ exclaimed the bakkal. “The dog may indeed have 
been a Jan or a Jinnee, a Sheytan, or even an Efreet or a Marid. Such 
things are. The whole of these five tribes of devils can assume what 
form they please, and become visible or invisible to mankind.” 

‘¢ Such is the tradition,” said Edris. 

“ Yes, yes, such is the truth,” added the barber. ‘‘ May Allah transfix 
such enemies of the Faith! May shooting stars ever pierce them to the 
death! May no green stone avert the blow! and may they be scattered 
from the abodes of men !” 

“ Remember that some of the Jinn are Muslims,” said Edris, ‘‘ and are 
obedient to the Prophet, and although invisible to man, even join in the 
Hadj, the pilgrimage to Mekkeh.” 

“ But others of the Jinn,” answered the barber, “are xot Muslims but, 
on the contrary, Infidels.” 

“Let us pray, then, that they become converted,” rejoined Edris, “ as 
many were by Suleyman, the son of Daoud.” 

* Allaha Shookoor! Thanks be to Allah !” said Shimshek. ‘ But it 
is now the ninth, the holy month of Ramadan, and all evil Jinn are impri- 
soned. There is nothing to fear. Allah Kerim.” 

“ Then, if they are imprisoned,” remarked the bakkal, “they cannot— 
as elsewhere they have done—eat up the stores of provisions I have left 
inmyshop. Nevertheless, I took care to utter the besmillah just now, on 
locking the kapou, the door, when I fetched the rackee and the nesteh, 
the things there, in the basket.” 

“Tf,” said Shimshek, seriously, ‘‘the Jinn eat nothing but caviar, or 
coffee, and such matters, there is not much cause for complaint ; but of 
all evil Jinn, Allah preserve each of us from a Ghool. For these Ghools 
have power to devour not simply provisions, but man himself; and these 
she-devils are both more cunning and bloodthirsty than all the others.” 

“That may be all very well or very ill,” said the bakkal, “but the 
ghools may at once as well devour me as my caviars and coffees. How 
can I live if I have nothing left to sell ?” 

‘God is great,” answered Shimshek. 

“ Sheep and goats can find food at any place or time,” said the bakkal, 
“but not aman. A man must live to sell, and sell to live.” 

** Well,” said the sais, “it must be confessed that this village of Ter- 
—_ stands in @ rough spot, and is apparently just the place for 
ghools. 


“ Terrenda, moreover, is a focus for travellers, and ghools love not 
travellers,” said the barber. 
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“‘ Nor suridjees,” added Shimshek, sorrowfully. 

“Have you ever seen, or heard of a ghool here, at Terrenda?” asked 
the bakkal. “I myself have not. I think not. But I live here, and 
should like to know what danger may be near. You ride to and from, 
and round and round the place, frequently, Shimshek ; I seldom leave the 
village. Have you ever seen a ghool hereabouts? We have in truth 
plenty of jackals, and as ghools can assume the forms of various animals, 
mashallah, some of these unsainted Jinn may be near us even at the pre- 
sent moment. What’s that? Oh, the wind! . How it still rains and 
blows! But, Shimshek, how am I to know that a jackal is not a Jinnee in 
disguise, or that an eshek, a jackass, is not aJinnee? Iam buta bakkal, 
a chandler, not a magician, not an ehli nudjoum, an astrologer, or a 
faldji, or a baidji, or a boughoudji, or a djadou, or a sahhar; how am I, 
a mere bakkal, to recognise a Jinnee if I encounter him ?” 

“ The Jinn can assume many forms,” said Edris, “‘ whether of animals or 
human beings, and they can also appear in monstrous shapes, such as in 
an instant would make any one of us through fright, fit subjects for the 
Timar-haneh, the madhouse of Stamboul.” 

“J,” said Shimshek, “ have not myself seen or heard of either any ghool 
or a male ghool, a kootroob, near or at Terrenda; but the place is lone 
enough for their appearance, and perhaps more so at this season than the 
spot where my own adventure with the Jinn occurred near Kootaya.”’ 

* Was that through meeting a ghool?” asked Edris, who suddenly 
remembered that, early in the evening, Shimshek had visibly shuddered 
on the word ghool being mentioned by the kilarjee, in reference to their 
haunting the great cemetery at Uskoodar, on the Bosphorus. ‘ Was 
that through meeting a ghool ?” repeated Edris; “ was that the unfortu- 
nate adventure you alluded to just now ?” 

“Tt was, effendi,” answered Shimshek, “and at the very time I was 
in attendance on the Frank travellers, those gazers at old stones, and 
pickers and pluckers of weeds and flowers.” 

“Then,” said Edris, “as we cannot converse much longer to-night, for 
we all need rest, and must be early in the saddle to-morrow, speak not 
now of your week's journey with these Franks, but confine yourself to 
your own adventure with the ghool. We can talk about the Franks 
another time; perhaps at our next houloul, our next halting-place.” 

“ Yavash, yavash!’’ exclaimed the bakkal, hurriedly; “ stop a 
minute.” 

“« Yavash, yavash,’ is a good proverb,” muttered the barber. 

“Stop a minute,” continued the bakkal; “ before begin, pause a 
moment ; the rackee is not yet finished ; we must make my jar as empty 
as the yatouq of the sais and the tchiotra of Shimshek himself.” 

And, judging from the bakkal’s appearance, he required a little rackee 
to sustain his courage ; the continued conversation on ghools had some- 
what unnerved him ; but his recommendation of a dram was instantly 
accepted by all parties, Edris excepted, and to him, the Effendi, a 
tchibouque was presented, while the barber, stripping about half-a-dozen 
figs from the reed on which they were strung, passed the remainder to 
his companions to imitate his example ; and then Shimshek, after com- 
fortably recrossing his legs, related in the following words his 
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ADVENTURE WITH THE GHOOLS. 


“ Tur Franks, to whom I have alluded, duly came to the Han, at 
Kootaya, and I started onwards with them. Troublesome men enough 
they were—this I soon discovered. Not content, as travellers should be, 
with a cloak or a carpet to sleep on, in any abode we could manage to 
reach, even a tent accompanied their baggage which of itself was enough 
to load several horses. Night after night this tchadeer had to be set up, 
and morning after morning to be struck and folded away, ready for the 
palan, the pack-saddle. Then each of these Franks had a minder, a 
mattress, and not only this, but also a djoomboolik, a muslin canopy and 
curtain, to keep off the gnats and musquitoes; and one of the party, 
more fidgetty than the rest, was constantly regretting that the tent was 
not a long teherkeh, so that from its two poles he might sling a ham- 
mock, which he preferred to lying on the ground. But of these things 
I need not continue to speak. All Franks are overburdened with bag- 
gage, and are constantly losing or leaving something behind them. We 
soon had a proof of this. ‘Two days after we left Kootaya and Arrakeuy, 
one of the small money-bags was, an hour before sunset, suddenly missed 
by the terdjuman to whom it had been intrusted. This bag was required 
chiefly for the purchase of coins, and medals, and other antiquities. At 
the time it was missed, we were close to a party of encamped Yoorooks, 
wandering shepherds, and I, thinking it probable the money-bag might 
have fallen on the road but a little way back, the terdjuman being so 
certain it was safe less than half-an-hour before, and also knowing, as I 
did, the honesty of my countrymen, and the exact track we had ourselves 
followed, persuaded the ree: to halt and remain with the Yoorooks, 
while I myself returned along the road to search for the lost treasure. 

“ <Tf,’ said I, ‘any Osmanley has picked it up, it will be carried to 
the nearest house, al left there till inquiry is made for it. I will make 
that inquiry, and I hope to return with your gold. If I fail, we can all 
renew the search at daybreak ; the traffic hereabouts is not great.’ 

“T found, on looking at the interpreter’s saddle-bags, that the bottom 
had but very recently burst—the colour of the edges of the split leather 
proved this—and, thus strengthened in the opinion that the bag had but 


just fallen through, and might be easily recovered, I left the Franks with 


the Yoorooks, who roasted a koozy, a lamb, for them, and set up their 
tent, while I turned my horse’s head, and retraced my steps. I rode 
back till it was nearly dark ; but, though searching carefully, | found not 
the money-bag. At last, I nearly overtook a funeral procession, just as 
it was leaving the main track and proceeding at a rapid pace, according 
to our national custom. The figures were muffled up, and not clearly 
distinguishable. Now, as this procession had probably, for some dis- 
tance, traversed the road in the same direction I was myself pursuing, | 
determined, before going further on, to accost the individuals before me, 
thinking it probable the might have already discovered and would re- 
turn to me that of which I was in search. Nevertheless, as the ceme- 
tery to which they seemed to be destined was on an acclivity close at 
hand, I felt it ne to delay my inquiry till the burial was over. Just 
as | had formed this resolution, my horse beeame unaccountably restive. 
The evening was also growing rapidly darker and darker, and I became 
impatient. After quieting my steed, I turned again to look for the 
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mourners, and behold, they were gone—they had most mysteriously dis- 
appeared from before my eyes; I strained my sight to no purpose in the 
direction where I had last observed them. The cemetery | could discern 
plainly enough ; but the people were gone. The darkness still increased, 
as well as my astonishment ; and while my thoughts were tossed about in 
the sea of bewilderment, I suddenly perceived, at some little distance 
ahead, a flash like that of a fresh-kindled torch. 

“You may remember that, some six or seven hours from Kootaya, are 
the plains, and valleys, and hills, abounding ix yanartash, or pumice, 
near Gurdja Kalessee (Catacomb Castle). It was in one of these 
valleys I saw both the funeral procession and the sudden kindling of the 
light. Countless are the caves of this region, which is, indeed, one vast 
cemetery, wherein lie the whitened bones of men of the most ancient 
times. The tomb-hollowed rocks of pumice rise like minarets, and point 
heavenward, as if indicating the upward flight of the souls which once 
animated the bodies now but dust in the caves below. Strange writing 
is to be seen cut on many of the rocks. 1 could never understand it my- 
self. ‘The Franks who journey that way are always trying to decipher 
this writing, and copying it carefully into books, for the investigation of 
their philosophers at home. ‘The letters appear somewhat similar to those 
in the works of magic I have seen in dervishes’ tekehs. But the place is 
well known to all of you; let me, therefore, omit further description, and 

o on with my tale. 

* T have said that I saw a sudden light. I galloped towards it, and 
found it proceeded from a fir-branch, a branch of teham, set up in a 
pile of stones, and serving as a gigantic torch to a group of a dozen 
women, dressed in blue, sitting around it, and in the midst of them was 
an old hag, unveiled, no yashmak covering her face, counting out the 
very gold the travellers’ terdjuman had lost. I recognised the bag in 
an instant. They turned their heads as I galloped up to them ; where- 
upon I spoke. 

“ * Kokéna!’ said I, addressing the old woman, ‘that altoon, that 
gold is not without an owner. He has sent me hither to claim it.’ 

“ ¢Dismount and sit down. Shimshek,’ replied the old hag. ‘ We are 
not thieves or ghools!—but your claim, tchelebee, requires consideration 
—we must discuss it, my sisters. Gold is too rarely won, Shimshek, to 
be hastily parted with.’ 

“ And here such a chattering arose, and in a tongue that I could not 
clearly understand, and my horse again became so exceedingly restive, 
that I began to fear I Aad fallen in with a party of ghools, who, as we 
all know, are generally to be seen in or near cemeteries, and at cross- 
roads, and are particularly hostile to travellers, whom they frequently 
allure into their power by fair words. Besides, I could not recognise this 
as the funeral party ; the figures before me were all women ; and by what 
but supernatural power could the old hag have known my name? 

“The earth sounded hollow under the prancing of my horse’s feet, 
and I thought of the caves it might contain, and into which I might be 
dragged and devoured, if the party before me were really and actually 
ghools. The idea that they were so now seized firmly upon my brain— 
the firebrand and the whole valley seemed turning round and round— 
sickness smote my stomach—my feet almost lost the stirraps—my knees 
quivered—I shortened in my bridle—the old demon rose—my horse 
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reared, and I fell heavily to the ground upon my back. In an instant, 
the blazing fir-branch and a countless mass of naked arms waved before 
my eyes—I found myself sinking into the whirling earth, which I vainly 
éndeavoured to clutch—I still felt the cold bare arms of these phantom 
women upon me—in another instant the light was no longer visible ; 
and the last thing I remember was feeling the ground, upon which I had 
fallen, separate and remove itself from beneath my body.” 

‘“‘ This was the effect of enchantment,” interrupted the bakkal ; “those 
you first thought to be women were but ghools, most decidedly ghools.” 

“ Yes, yes, they were ghools,” echoed the sais, emphatically. 

* T thought so just before I fell,” said Shimshek, “and I continue to 
hold the same opinion ; but the Franks——” 

«© What of the Franks ?” inquired the barber. 

“ Did the Franks then see the ghools ?” asked the sais ; ‘ mashallah ! 
what an adventure !” 

“ Patience a moment,” replied Shimshek. “I certainly saw the 
Franks again on the very evening I encountered these ghools, and well I 
remember that, through their interpreter, they called me a ghouss, a 
booby, and asserted that I had not seen any hatte at all, but that, on 
the contrary a 

* Well, what on the contrary ?” demanded the barber, quickly. 

‘The Franks said,” continued Shimshek, “that the whole case was 
plainly this. That, first of all, my horse came galloping back to the 
spot where the Yoorooks had pitched the travellers’ tent, where, after 
some trouble, he was caught. That, seeing I did not myself return, 
they imagined some accident had befallen me, whereupon, one of the 
Franks, with the interpreter and four yoorooks, departed in quest of me. 
That, after much useless searching, and shouting, and whistling, their 
shouting was answered, and, following the sound, they came face to face 
with a tchoban, a shepherd, who led them to a cavern, where they found 
me, almost senseless, upon the ground, bleeding from a wound in the 
arm, and another behind the ear—here are the scars.” 

“ Ah!” said the bakkal, “then the cursed ghools had really begun to 
suck your blood—what an escape !” 

“ And might altogether have devoured you,” added the sais, ‘had 
you not been rescued by the shepherd. The tchoban must have rescued 
you—lI see that—may Paradise be his portion !” 

“ What said the shepherd himself ?” asked Edris. 

“He said little,” answered Shimshek, “except that, happening to 
pass the mouth of the cave, about midnight, he saw a light and a party of 
people, who, on his suddenly entering without crying out ‘ Destour ?’ 
* Is it permitted ? arose, and screamed, and fled, as if he had been an 
isbandid, a robber. And he had merely a toofenk, a gun, in his hand, 
which shepherds must of course carry to protect their flocks from wild 
beasts. As the party he had disturbed so suddenly fled, he could 
obtain no explanation about my being in the cave, where he found me 
almost senseless upon the ground, and bleeding, as I have said, from the 
ear and the arm, and in my helpless state he thought not of pursuing 
the fugitives. He was much rejoiced at the unexpected shouting, and 
the arrival of the Frank with the interpreter and the Yoorooks, since 
alone he could not have properly tended and restored me. As to my 
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being in the cave, he of course knew not how I came there—nor I 
either.” 

‘God is great!” exclaimed the bakkal; “the party that fled were 
evidently ghools. You must have been in the cave from sunset to mid- 
night.” 

¥? And in the cave,” said the kilarjee, “the Frank found you bleeding. 
What said he and his fellow-countrymen to your wounds ?” 

“ Mashallah!” exclaimed Shimshek, “ they asserted I had merely been 
thrown from my horse, which occasioned the wound behind my ear, and 
rendered me senseless ; and they wanted me to believe that the wound in 
the arm was evidently made by some one who had attempted to bleed 
me with a sharp flint, to restore my suspended animation.” 

“The talk of the Franks was all bosh,’’ exclaimed the sais. ‘“ The 
women you saw must have been ghools—decidedly ghools. Did you 
not say, just now, you felt their cold, bare arms, and that you also felt 
the ground upon which you had fallen, separate and depart from beneath 
your body. By the Prophet’s mantle! these ghools must have passed with 
you either up through the air or down through the earth, into their ve 
cave of cannibalism. Did the Franks explain that? What said they to 
the bare arms—to the cave? They saw you in the cave themselves— 
that is to say, one Frank saw you, and the terdjuman, and the four 
Yoorooks, and the shepherd.” 

“‘ They said,” replied Shimshek, ‘ that when I was thrown I became 
senseless: that the people | first saw might well enough have been 
merely women, who kindly carried me to a cave to bring me to; and 
that before and during my lethargy, the reins of my imagination being 
let loose, I fancied I had fallen among ghools, from the old woman’s 
incautious use of the words, ‘ We are not thieves or ghools,’ when | first 
fell in with her party, seated round the fir-branch.” 

“ But, as to the money,” asked Edris, “‘ was that found ?” 

“Oh! yes,” said Shimshek, “that was found safe enough in the 
money-bag, under my wounded head, where it had been placed as a 
make-shift pillow.” 

“ Ah! ah!” exclaimed the bakkal, “it is clear, it is more clear than 
ever, that you fell among ghools. Had they been women only, they 
would not have left the money behind them ; and as to their dispersion, 
that is easily accounted for. The shepherd, most probably, in his asto- 
nishment, pronounced the holy name of Allah! when he first entered 
the cave, which accounts for his being left alone with Shimshek ; for it 
is well known all ghools vanish when they hear the name of God.” 

“ And again,” said the sais, “they must have been ghools, or else 
how could such a rider as Shimshek have been so easily thrown from his 
horse ? Bismillah! the evil eye of the ghools must have paralysed him. 
As to the old hag’s uttering his name, that was easy enough, since 
ghools know every thing. But what said the Franks to your being 
dismounted ?” 

“They asked me,” said Shimshek, “if I remembered taking a 
draught of English spirits before starting on my search for the money- 
bag. I acknowledged I did, and reminded them they had persuaded 
me to take the draught, stating it was a custom of their country that 
might occasion and ensure good luck. ‘ Very well,’ said they, in reply, 
“we now confess that, by mistake, we gave you of the bottle which con- 
tained spirits yery much over-proof, in which strong state we strangers, 
VOL. XI. Y 
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when travelling, are compelled to carry the liquid, in order to save space 
in our baggage. What you took, together with the jolting of your 
horse, and your bending down, here and there, to search, was enough to 
make you speedily and perfectly drunk and fall from your horse, who 
was startled, as any horse would be, at the flare and smoke of the lighted 
fir-branch, round which the women were seated, and who, with the 
curiosity natural to the sex, were examining the prize when you gal- 
loped up to them, and were thrown. They also knew your name, in 
all probability from your long residence at Kootaya, You have now, 
oh! my companions,”’ continued the suridjee, “ heard the narrative of my 
adventure with the ghools near Gurdja Kalessee, It is for you to judge 
whether the story of the Franks or my own tale is the more likely to be 
the correct one. I myself believe I fell in with ghools ; and here is the 
mark in my arm to prove where they began to suck my blood; for this 
they do even as greedily as vampires.” 

“ Your story, Shimshek, your story,” exclaimed the bakkal, “is de- 
cidedly the true one. The idea of the Franks is all bosh, They mus¢ 
have been ghools you saw; for, 1 repeat, that had they been women, they 
would not have left the gold behind them: such a sacrifice is incredible.” 

There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of God !” 
exclaimed the barber, rising up. ‘‘ Your escape has been wonderful ; it 
should be written in letters of gold ; and it was a good thought of his 
excellency, Edris Effendi, to suggest the relation of an adventure or a 
tale, or we should not have heard of your wonderful escape, should we ? 
But the tale has been now told, the rackee has been drunk, the jar is 
empty ; the fire is burning low ; the bakkal wants to go home ; and his 
excellency, having finished his tchibouque, requires rest. We start again 
before sunrise for Ismeer, the ‘City of Figs’—mind that—the kilarjee 
and myself will here attend upon his excellency, and you, Shimshek, and 
Hussein the sais, can at once be off to the stable ; there’s one of the 
horses kicking again, my groom of all grooms ; just put on the keustek 
you spoke about ; the horse deserves it; he should never kick when so 
great a man as my foster-brother is so near him. Mashallah! what a 
learned, effendi he is : and you, bakkal, there, what excellent rackee you 
sell—present, 1 mean—I thank you for the gift, Just look at the 
suridjee and the sais, they can’t walk straight—that’s unlawful—and I, 
myself—look at me—I, Keupook Oglou, can hardly withstand its effects. 
Capital rackee, by the beard of the Prophet! *Tis lucky I had nothing 
to do with emptying the yatooq of the sais, or the tchiotra of our friend 
Shimshek, the suridjee there. They can’t walk straight, the pezavenks ; I 
can. But, bakkal, you want to go home, well, my bakkal, I'll see you safe, 
my King of Chandlers: just look at that door, it seems to be moving, 
doesn't. it, my weigher of figs, eh? Highdee! come along! I shall 
visit Terrenda again, my baker of biscuits. Of all the evenings I have 

t since last Bairam, this is the best—the very best. Rackee— 
rackee, my bakkal, is not forbidden. ’Tis not wine—the effendi says so 
—and he's always.right—he’s my foster-brother—by the beard of the 
Prophet he is—we can’t safely take so much rackee én Stamboul— 
they’re too particular there—but here, matters are different—so, never 
mind, bakkal—may your shadow never be less—you shall some day re- 
peat your gift, I, Keupook Oglou, will come again to Terrenda—I will, 
indeed—-we'll meet again, my generous bakkal—and so far as you and I 
and rackee. are concerned, we'll have, before long, just such another 
comfortable, and steady, and chatty Nicut in AnapoLt.” 



































ROSSIGLIONE AND GUARDASTAGNO. 


FROM BOCCACCIO. 
By Rosert Snow. 


Not rome is the Tale that’s to be told : 
Listener and speaker should alike be bold. 


Erst in Provence, the land of Troubadours, 
Who sang of kings, their wars, and their amours, 
Unnumber’d were the knightly trophies won 
By Guardastagno, and by Rossiglion. 

Whether the tourney, or more dread array 

Of battle, call’d them from their Halls away, 

To share the doubtful glories of the day, 

With the like-colour’d beams their armours shone, 
And a like motto either’s shield had on, 

Of armed vassals each a troop retain’d, 

Alike accoutred, uniformly train’d. 

From youth familiar made with scenes of death, 
The Knights took pleasure to draw shorten’d breath ; 
Sworn brethren in adventure, hand in hand, 
Inviolable seem’d their friendship’s band. 


Now Guardastagno lived a single life ; 
But Rossiglion was wedded to a Wife, 
Than whose no fairer shape or feature shone 
Amongst the flowers of love in Avignon. 
But often meeting, in each other's Halls, 
And in the blaze of public festivals, 
By opportunities of time and place, 
And sooth society, it came to pass, 
That Guardastagno for the beauteous dame 
Of Rossiglion consumed with guilty flame. 
To woman manliness is ever dear ; 
Therefore she not forbade the insidious cavalier. 
Perhaps, at first, in heedless innocence, 
Posting few guards, or none, at virtue’s fence, 
She idly thought, he is my husband’s friend ; 
Thus duty may with inclination blend. 
Wives to their husbands should their duty prove, 
By hating whom they hate, and loving whom they love. 
But arguing thus, on vicious premises, 
She fell into the snare by slow degrees ; 
By slow degrees, yet sure : and in her grace 
Soon Rossiglion held but the second place. 


It seems, when sinning, man is often left 
To his fierce will, of sense and tact bereft ; 
For with indulgence of his lawless flame 
Accustomed inconsideration came : 
And Rossiglion, to dark suspicions led, 
With his own eyes confirm’d the worst was said. 
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ROSSIGLIONE AND GUARDASTAGNO. 


Enough. From the recesses of his soul, 
Revenge, revenge! some demon seem'd to howl. 
The man was alter’d with his spirit’s sore ; 

Aud Rossiglicn the noble was no more, 

Yet, better than the lovers sped his part, 
And his intentions hid with deeper art. 

At length ’twas methodised ; and in his mind 
He saw revenge made sure, and death behind. 


There was at hand a solemn Tournament ; 
And Rossiglion to Guardastagno sent, 
To bid him haste to sup with him that night ; 
And ride together, with the dawning light. 
Then hurried, in disguise, into a wood, 
Through which the horse-path lay, and there in ambush stood ; 
With one retainer, one of savage mind, 
Whose natural bent to deeds of blood inclined. 


With helm and corslet at his saddle-bow, 
The unsuspecting knight came pacing slow : 
Defenceless, for bh wore no coat of proof ; 
Only his soldier’s frock of leathern buff : 
When his dark foe rush’d from a shadowing oak, 
And pierced his shoulders with a felon stroke. 
The instrument of death pass’d through and through ; 
Nor readily the steel the murd’rer backwards drew. 
The wretched victim from the saddle drops ; 
His palfrey tears at random through the copse ; 
His servants scarcely cast a look behind, 
But scour away like leaves before the wind. 


Dismounting, Rossiglion bestrode the dead, 
And hastily his fearful errand sped. 
A newly whetted hunting-knife he took, 
And cleft the bosom with a downright stroke. 
Next, with crook’d fingers, in the purple tide 
Plunged to the wrists, and tugging, from the side, 
O barbarous, savage, and unknightly part ! 
Yet quivering with life, pluck’d out the heart. 
Then stripp’d the pennon from his lance, and roll’d 
The heart therein, with bloody fold on fold ; 
And with it, firmly clutch’d, spurr’d homewards through 

the wold, 


Yet Rossiglion this bloody sacrifice 
Completed not to glut his vengeful eyes: 
A further deed of horror’s to be done : 
The tragedy is only yet begun. 


Meanwhile, the lady in her lonely bow’r, 
Impatiently awaited sunset’s hour. 
For with her lover but to sit at meat, 
Even others by, was more than royal treat. 
Deep then her disappointment, when alone 
Rode to the castle-wicket Rossiglion. 
“Welcome! but comes not Guardastagno? Why?” 
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“Our friend doth his fair company deny 

Us for the nonce,” was Rossiglion’s reply. 

“ He’s gone a journeying, and to-morrow’s sun 
Will scarcely see him at our tilting run. 

He is right sorry to forego our cheer ; 

But rest assured, his heart is with us here.” 
And in the malice of his hidden scoff, 

From further talk or question he fell off. 


The lady heard ; and back in discontent 
To her apartment’s solitude she went. 
But Rossiglion called forth his cook in haste, 
And in his hands the seeming dainty placed. 
“ This heart of forest boar take heed you dress 
To-night with skill, and savoury be the mess.” 
The menial heard ; and minced the Thing with care ; 
Nor palatable herbs, nor spices did he spare : 
Last, in obedience to his master’s wish, 
Served it at supper, in a lordly dish. 


Could it be wonder on that dreadful night 
That Rossiglion had slender appetite ? 
“ I am fatigued,” he said, “the noonday heat 
Hath overcome me so, | cannot eat. 
Eat thou for me, love, without more delay ; 
I have set by for you this tender prey, 
The produce of my woodland sport to-day.” 
Nor more. She fed; no morsel went to waste; 
So well her lord had catered to her taste. 
She fed; and still the dish he did commend ; 
And, as she fed, he watched her like a fiend; 
Fiend’s benison pronouncing at the end. 
“To render thanks for good received is sweet ; 
A rich regale, to wit, such as this evening’s meat, 
What flesh thou’st eaten, lady, canst thou tell? 
Whilst that it lived, thou lov’dst it passing well. 
Know then, reward of thy most treach’rous part, 
Thou'st feasted on thy Guardastagno’s heart ! 
Know further, I the treach’rous villain slew— 
I ripp’d his gory breast! I forth the delicacy drew ! 
Of my late words the meaning now is clear ; 
His body’s absent, but his heart is here.” 


She heard ; and ’reft awhile of motion, stood : 
A chill revulsion thicken’d all her blocd, 
Nor ready tears discharged a soft’ning flood. 
The untold horror that her mien o’erspread, 
Partook of both the living and the dead. 
Then, lab’ring with unutterable throes, 
She reel’d, whilst all her hair on end arose ; 
And, as the fiery-forked lightnings fail 
To warm, although they gild, the morsels of the hail, 
Her eyes shot sparks, and yet her eyes were cold ; 
She quaked, as the Palladium quaked of old: 
Fell sight—a statue flashing into threat! , 
And as with charnel damps smooth busts are wet, 
The shudd’ring sweat that burst from ev'ry pore, 
Show’d sick’ning nature could endure no more. 
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ROSSIGLIONE AND GUARDASTAGNO. 


Yet found she words, “‘ Is’t thus, thou dastard soul ? 
Thou snake! more pois’nous than the poison'’d bow], 
Which gladly I—but had’st nor drink, nor cord, 

Nor steel toend me? yes! thou wear'st a sword ; 

A sword, which had it but a point for me, 

Might have redeemed its shame that it was forged for thee, 
Accomplished cut-throat! I am taught too well 

Too long have I been knit with worse than fiend of hell, 
Who proves by this his more than devilish plan, 

A perfect coward fears nor God nor man. 

O, had I seen my love, though lying low, 

There might have been some grandeur in my woe ; 
But murder, bloody mocks, and loathsomeness, 

Forbid all known expression of distress. 

Curst, strange despite, that in a tomb so foul 

Has buried thee, sweet quick’ner of my soul, 

Dear, noble heart !—henceforth no baser food 

Than thou shall intermingle with my blood— 

’'T were to insult thee—I am not a guest 

Bidden unworthily to such a feast : 

Be this the proof!” she said, and sprang forthright 
From out the chamber window’s fearful height : 

Nor only died ; her hapless corse was found 

Crush'd to an ugly mass, that crimson’d all the ground. 
There was no pity in the pavement, none ; 

Her tender limbs were shatter’d, bone from bone ; 
Nor even a lover could her features then have known. 


Who then but Rossiglion stood stunn’d ? Through shame 
And guilt, he felt clipp'd round with burning flame : 
Then, half unconsciously, the chamber fled, 
From the avenging powers to hide his head. 
None saw him more. Next morning, drain’d of blood, ' 
Was Guardastagno’s corse found in the wood : , 
A carcase-like, dishonourable Thing, 
More ugly for that trait’rous butchering. 
But ample circumstance supplied the truth 
Of every point, and men dissolved in ruth ; 
And, for that open day abhorr’d the sight, 
They gather'd, by their deep red torches’ light, 
The relics of the lady and the knight. 
And though in unanointed sin they died, 
The aid of holy Church was not denied. 
Their mangled bodies on one bier were laid, 
And to one home in funeral pomp convey’d ; 
For order was by pity oversway'd. 
Whilst soar'd the spirits of the loving pair, 
Freed from all evils to which flesh is heir, 
The dirge was sung, that fell in peaceful close, 
Whilst from swung censers incense breathed repose. 
And in one tomb, with sculptured emblems graced, 
The last remains on earth of both were placed ; 
Where some rude time-worn verses yet relate 
The manner and occasion of their fate. 














JONATHAN JOHNSON’S TOUGH YARNS. 
BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. 


I once knew a man, Jonathan Johnson by name. According to his 
own account, he was born at sea, bred at sea, had all his life lived at sea, 
had visited every known and unknown part of the globe, and had en- 
countered more adventures than any man living, till, weary of wandering, 
he had at last settled down in our village. I used to call him the Ancient 
Mariner, from a very strongly developed propensity he possessed of in- 
dulging his auditors in narrations of the wonderful and supernatural, but 
the villagers, who, in general, were not particularly well versed in litera- 
ture, called him Captain Johnson, they having conferred on him the title 
of captain as a sort of brevet rank on his retirement from a sea life. I 
once told him the name I had given him, thinking to amuse him, and I 
then narrated the story and repeated some of the verses of Coleridge’s 
magnificently wild poem, but he turned up his nose with disdain, declared 
that he did not believe a word of it, asserting that one morning, when off 
the Cape of Good Hope, he killed, with a gun of his own construction, ten 
thousand albatrosses, that the boats were employed a full day in picking 
them up; that he had them pickled and salted, that they served to feed 
the ship’s company for six months, and that when his people grew tired of 
eating them, he sold the last cask to a Yankee skipper for twenty dollars, 
while after all no harm ever came of it. Now, although I do not wish 
on any account to impugn the veracity of honest Jonathan, I must beg 
the reader clearly to understand that I can in no way vouch for the truth 
of any of his stories, but having full confidence that a discerning and intel- 
ligent public will esteem them at their proper value, to their judgment I 
commit them. 

In our village, a quiet little place on the sea-coast, far removed from 
the busy hum of cities, or of march of intellect societies, every word he 
uttered was received with the perfect faith bestowed on Gospel truths, 
He was the oracle of the whole neighbourhood, the arbitrator on all points 
of dispute, and, if he did not always decide with the wisdom of Solomon, 
he asserted, that he succeeded in a more difficult task, in pleasing both 
parties. However incredulous I might have been, with so overwhelming a 
majority in his favour I could not, of course, venture to express a doubt 
of the correctness of any of his statements, till, by constantly listening to 
his stories, I was almost as incapable of discerning the true narratives 
from the fabulous, as he himself was from frequently repeating them. To 
which of the two descriptions the following yarns belong, I leave the 
reader to decide ; all I can say is, that I have endeavoured to select as a 
commencement those which I considered most worthy of belief. 

Jonathan Johnson was a stout, tall man, with a very red face, and one 
sharp twinkling eye—the other by some accident had disappeated—his 
nose was turned upwards with a peculiar cock, and well covered with car- 
buncles and other similar ornaments, the effects of potations deep and 
strong; his hair had been red, but was now sprinkled over with gray ; 
his hands were large and bony, of a dark copper colour, with stran 
devices marked m gunpowder on their backs; and his arms, which | re- 
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member he used sometimes to exhibit to please the youngsters, were 
tattooed all over in the same way. Such he was in person. The tones 
of his voice rivalling the thunder’s roar in depth and roughness, few were 
found bold enough to contradict him. Indeed he could silence the loudest 
ordinary speaker with one discharge from the terrific artillery of his 
mouth. “It’s a fact, by George!” was Jonathan’s clencher to all his 
assertions, with a nod, which meant, ‘‘ Let no one gainsay me.” 

Notwithstanding these little peculiarities, Jonathan in the main was a 
good fellow. He was, too, a most amusing companion on a fishing ex- 
cursion off the coast ; but he was seen in all his glory when found on a 
winter's evening, in the bar of the Jolly Rover, where at that time he 
used regularly to resort. There he would sit with his low buckled shoes 
on the fender, his thick Flushing coat thrown open, his tarpaulin hat at 
the back of his head, his pipe in hand, and his favourite nor’wester hot 
and stiff by his side, spinning yarns as long as the main-top bowline and 
as tough as salt junk twenty — in cask. His auditors were generally the 
parish clerk, the village butcher, baker, and barber, and one of the coast- 
guard men when off duty (the latter, by the by, would now and then give a 
knowing wink of his eye, and approach his thumb to the tip of his nose, but 
said nothing). Then there was the grocer, haberdasher, tobacconist, and 
dealer in marine stores, combined in one person, mine host of the Joll 
Rover, and several nautical characters, such as fishermen, pilots and smug- 

lers. Ever and anon, during the intervals of silence, he would take a deep 

rawn whiff from his pipe, and a long, steady pull at his glass, looking 
round on the company for the approbation he felt that he deserved. I 
frequently, when I came home for the holidays, used to venture into the 
circle for the sake of hearing Jonathan’s yarns, notwithstanding that the 
atmosphere was somewhat redolent of the fumes of spirits and tobacco- 
smoke; and [ was always welcomed, for I flatter myself I was, as a boy, 
a general favourite in our village. , 

“ It’s a fact, by George,” I heard Jonathan exclaim in a stentorian 
voice, as one evening I entered the bar-room of the Jolly Rover. While 
the rest of the party made room for me among them, he nodded fami- 
liarly, but did not pause in his narrative. 

“T could bring fifty people to swear to it, if that was necessary, but 
no one ever doubted it before.’’ 

Jonathan was addressing a stranger present, a seaman, as his dress be- 
tokened, who had expressed some slight incredulity as to an assertion he 
had made. 

“ Lord bless you, man, I’ve seen every day of my life a thousand things 
more wonderful than that. If you had been where I have you would say 
so too ; why there isn’t a harbour on either coast of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
or America, where I haven’t been some time or other of my life ; there 
isn’t an island in the Atlantic, nor the north nor south Pacific, nor the 
Indian Seas, that 1 haven’t sailed round and round, over and over again. 
There isn’t a river that I haven't navigated from its mouth to its source, 
or, at all events, as high as a canoe could go, in any quarter of the globe, 
and there isn’t a mountain within a hundred miles of the sea, on whose 
top I haven’t stood. Lord bless you, when a man has the will there’s 
always the way. I never was stopped by trifles in my life. Why, I 
once spent a whole winter wandering about the North Pole, in search of my 
ship, a whaler, which I had lost while away on a bear-shooting expedition, 
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having left her somewhere on the Greenland coast. My companions all 
died from sheer fright and fatigue, but as I took their ammunition I had 
plenty of it, and lived like a prince all the time on the produce of my sport, 
though I got rather tired of bear’s flesh at last, I confess. Now, most 
other men would have given way to despair, but I wasn’t to be done even 
by the cold—though it was cold at times in a vengeance ; why, frequently 
the frost was so severe, that it froze up even the very air, and if I hadn't 
melted it now and then by firing off my gun, I should have died for want 
of breath, and as for moving on those occasions it wasn't possible, with- 
out cutting a way for myself through the ‘atmosphere with my axe. 1 should 
have found my ship easy enough, for I knew that on leaving her we had 
kept to the westward, and I had a compass to guide me, but the ice had 
been carried imperceptibly so far to the northward that I found after- 
wards that! had been walking all the time round and round the North Pole, 
steering, as I thought, for the east. It did strike me as strange, that I did 
not reach some land at last, and I fully expected to make some wonderful 
discovery. At length, by seeing the print of my own footsteps in the snow, 
I became aware of my error, so | sat down to consider how it could have 
happened, and at last the truth flashed across my mind. It was fortunate 
for me that I found out my mistake, for had I not fallen in with the print 
of my own footsteps, I should have walked on round and round the world 
till now, as nothing would have made me give in; I never did so yet, 
and never will, for I have always found every thing’turn up right at last. 
The advice I give to all youngsters is to put their trust in Providence, 
and never say die. Now if I had given up, like my companions, I 
should not have been here to tell the story, instead of which I had a 
pleasant shooting excursion, and an agreeable walk—rather a long one, 
but I was hardy, and didn’t mind sleeping out at nights. You see it was 
a very natural mistake I made, for the needle of my compass was all the 
time pointing to the North Pole just as a capstan-bar does to the capstan, 
while I was running round at the other end of it. When I arrived at 
this conclusion, I was, I must confess, rather puzzled to know what to 
do, for it struck me that if I walked south, as I knew would be neces- 
sary, I might, perhaps, find myself directly on the other side of the 
globe, somewhere probably near Behring’s Straits, leading into the sea of 
Kamtschatka, where there was I thought very little chance of falling in 
with a ship to ¢ me away, when the ice began to move on the return 
of summer. I had sat quiet for some time without coming to any de- 
termination as to my future proceedings, and was beginning to get rather 
chilly, when all of a sudden it occurred to me that having got thus far 
nak I might, before I returned, render a great service to science, and 
the world in general, by going chock up to the North Pole itself, and as- 
certaining of what it is composed. You must know that I was then 
many degrees nearer to it than either Franklin, Ross, or Parry, whose 
names I have seen at times in the newspapers, have ever since been; 
indeed, I cannot say much for any of them, for, in my opinion, had they 
half the perseverance and determination | possessed, with all the facilities 
they enjoyed, they might have reached as far as I did, but no further. 
That I defy-any man to do, 

“ Well, as I was saying, I determined to walk up to the North Pole, 
so I rose from my seat in the snow, put my compass down to strike the 
course I was to take, and then fired off my gun to clear myself a path 
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through the air. After I had carefully reloaded my piece and secured m 
pack with my stock of frozen bear’s flesh on my back for soodhhies; ¥ 
set rk orward with my face away from all human beings.” 

“ But, Captain Johnson,” observed the barber, timidly, “ how was it 
you eis: to see your way ? | thought it was dark in those regions 
during the winter.” 

“See! why there were the stars and moon, to be sure, which shed 
a light almost as bright as that of day, and if they happened not to be 
shining, there was the aurora borealis blazing up like a great fire, right 
ahead of me. You have seen the northern lights on a winter's night ; 
now, as you may suppose, up there they area very different affair to what 
they seem so far south. Lord bless you, man, if it wasn’t for them there 
would be no living in those regions ; they serve, by their warmth when 
blazing up, to keep the atmosphere at a very pleasant temperature, and 
I fully expected when I got up to them to be able to enjoy the luxury 
of some roasted bear’s flesh, but in that respect I was disappointed, and 
very nearly got roasted myself instead. Well, on and on I walked, 
sleeping at nights in huts | made with the snow, just leaving a small 
opening to breathe through, and it was not unpleasantly cold I assure 
yous owing to the warm whiffs which every now and then came from the 

ole. After progressing thus several days, I observed an extraordina 

phenomenon. Whenever I took my compass out of my hand, I felt that 
the entire instrument had a tendency to move directly before me; this 
increased gradually as 1 proceeded, till one morning when I put it down 
on the ground to mark my course as usual before starting, to my infinite 
surprise, and, I may say, fear, I beheld my compass-box slide away over 
the snow, increasing in rapidity of motion as it proceeded. Horrified 
at what might be the consequence should I lose it, I rushed forward to 
seize it, and in my eagerness to grasp it I fell prostrate with my face on 
the snow, having just time to clutch it in my fingers before it escaped 
me. Think what would have become of me had I been deprived of the 
only sure means of ascertaining my way. This wonderful occurrence, 
for I own that it did surprise even me, and I would not have believed it 
had any other man told it me—brought me to a stand still, and compelled 
me to liom a new plan for my future proceedings. I was unwilling to 
give up the enterprise, though I saw the full risk I was running, but 
danger never daunted me, and I determined at every hazard to proceed. 
My determination, once formed, I lost not a moment in putting it into 
execution—procrastination is the source of all failures. I accordingly 
retraced my steps a day’s journey, when I found the attractive power of 
the Pole of less force, and then erecting a lofty pyramid of snow, I 
placed my compass on its summit and carefully covered it over. On the 
top of all I fastened a pocket-handkerchief, secured to a walking-stick I 
had brought with me, to make the object still more conspicuous. Having 
performed this work, a task of no slight labour, I assure you, for it took 
me the whole day, I lay down to rest, and the next morning again set 
forward towards the Pole, from which I felt assured that I could not be 
many days’ journey distant. The air was, as you may suppose, bei 
bracing, so that I could take any amount of exercise without fatigue, an 
I was therefore able to walk on all day, sitting down merely for conve- 
nience sake, when I was taking my dinner off the preserved bear. 

“T of course could not cut the flesh with my knife, as it was frozen as 
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hard as a rock, so I was obliged to chop it up into mouthfuls with my 
hatchet, and even when between my teeth it was some time before rs 
would thaw ; but as I had nobody to talk to I had plenty of time for mas- 
tication, and I believe it was chiefly owing to that circumstance that I 
kept my health so well all the time. Nothing is so bad as bolting one's 
food, except going without it, by the way, which I have had to do more 
than once for weeks together, but that has nothing to do with my pre- 
sent story. [ wish that I had kept a diary of my adventures during this 
journey, it would have proved highly interesting to scientific people, but 
I have nothing but my memory to trust to, though that, however, seldom 
deceives me. Well, after leaving my flagstaff I travelled on, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, and it is wonderful what a 
straight course I kept, considering the difficulty of finding one’s way over a 
trackless plain without a compass. TI slept at nights as before, in a hole 
in the snow, but never suffered from cold ; indeed, every mile | advanced 
I found the atmosphere growing warmer and warmer, and the northern 
lights brighter and brighter. Many a man would have turned back for 
fear of being roasted alive, but I was not to be daunted; onward I ad- 
vanced, till | got within about a mile, I calculated, of one of the biggest 
fires | ever saw. 

“ The effect was grand and beautiful in the extreme. Moscow in flames 
was amere camp fire compared to it. You might suppose yourself look- 
ing at a distance on a city fifty times as large as London, with every 
house in it as big as St Paul’s, and every part of it blazing away at the 
same time, and even then you would have no conception of the magnifi- 
cence of the scene which met my view as I beheld the source of those far- 
famed luminaries. 

“The flames, you must know, were not of that bright hot colour, which 
issue from a furnace, but were of a delicate pale red, flickering and playing 
about in the most beautiful and curious way imaginable, sometimes blazing 
up to the height of a mile or so, and then sinking down to a few hundred 
feet. The heat, at the distance | then was from it, was rather pleasant 
than oppressive ; it had not even melted the snow on the ground, but of 
course that was so hard frozen, that it would require a very warm fire to 
make any effect on it. Well, as I advanced, I began to lick my chops at 
the thought of the hot bear steaks I intended dining off,—for, after all, 
however philosophical a man may be, his appetite must first be satisfied 
before he is fit for any thing,—when I beheld a line of moving objects, 
scarcely distinguishable from the snow, encircling the fire. 

“T could not at first make out what they were, but on approaching still 
nearer I discovered the truth, though 1 could scarcely believe my eyes, 
for there, sitting up on their hams, were countless thousands of polar 
bears warming their paws before the aurora borvalis. It's a fact, by 
George! This at once fully accounted to my mind for the a 
of the greater number of bears during the winter months, and fully refutes 
ths popular idea that they sit moping by themselves in caverns, passing 
the time by sucking their paws. 

* Not liking the idea of losing my hot dinner, not to speak at the disap- 
pointment I felt at the thought of not being able to say that I had been 
right up to the North Pole, I determined to venture among them. 1 got 
up near enough to see that they were sitting as close as they could pack, 
side by side, in a vast circle, and that those who were moving were merely 
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stragglers, who could not find room to squat down, when some of the 
latter caught sight of me. I, however, boldly advanced, when an im- 
mense big fellow came waddling towards me on his hind legs, and growl- 
ing terrifically with anger. I had my gun loaded in my hand, so when he 
came within ten yards of me I fired, taking good care to hit him in the 
eye. Over he rolled, as dead as mutton it seemed, and I had just time to 
cut a huge slice out of his rump, to serve me for dinner, when another 
rushed towards me. I loaded calmly, fired, and knocked him over, but 
this was a signal for fifty others to make a general charge at me. I felt 
that the bravest man could not hope to contend against such overwhelm- 
ing numbers, so I did what any person situated as I was, would have 
done,—I took to my heels, and ran as hard as I could go. I never ran so 
fast in my life before, and I never had better cause for putting on my 
best speed, for in the course of a minute there were a thousand bears at 
least, at my back, every one of them licking their jaws with the thoughts 
of dining off me. I must say I did not like it. On and on I ran, straight 
for my signal staff, never once stopping to look behind me, for I could 
hear the growling of the bears as they came on full tilt not a quarter of 
a mile in my rear, though so clearly are sounds conveyed over those vast 
expanses of snow, that they appeared to be close at my heels. 

I did not feel tired particularly, but by the time I had run for full ten 
hours without stopping, I began to be rather out of breath, and almost to 
fear that I should not hold out much longer, when, to my infinite satisfac- 
tion, the growling of the bears grew lower and lower, and less and less 
distinct, as they dropped off, one after another, dead beat from their un- 
usual exercise, till at last, turning my head over my shoulder, 1 found that 
I was alone. I cannot express how comfortable it made me feel ; so I sat 
down for half an hour just to recover my breath and toeat my dinner. When 
I got up again, what was my surprise to see my flagstaff in the distance, 
not ten miles ahead, and it was only then that | discovered how very. fast 
I must have run, for I had come back in a few hours over a distance it 
had before taken me four days to perform. I had before heard of fear 
giving wings to the feet, but though I wasn’t afraid, I must have came 
along at a good pace, I can tell you. I won’t say how many miles an 
hour, twenty isn’t up to the mark at all events. Well, I walked on till I 
got up to my flag-staff, and found my compass all right, though 
as soon as it was clear of the snow it still had a slight inclination 
to move northward; so to run no risk, I stowed it away carefull 
in my pocket. What was rather extraordinary, the handkerchief 
was frozen as stiff as a board, and I had some difficulty in folding 
it up for other purposes. I was glad also to have back my walk- 
ing-stick, for it assisted me wonderfully in getting over the ground. 
It was only now that the real difficulties of my position burst upon 
me with their full force. I felt as did a certain traveller I once heard 
speak of, Bruce, I think, was his name, when he had reached the 
sources of the Nile, and had to turn his face down the stream again. Not 
that I mean for a moment to compare him with myself. He, after all, 
merely saw a simple water-fall, while I witnessed what mortal man 
had never before beheld—but I confess, even I felt how unsatisfac- 
tory it was, and I knew at the time that many would be found who would 
not believe my account. I did not long, however, indulge in these re- 
flections, I was soon myself again, for I had work on hand to be accom- 
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plished. After a few hours’ sound sleep, I started towards the west, to 

and discover the spot where | had first commenced making the circle 
round the Pole. For several days I was unsuccessful in my search, 
though I retraced my steps with unerring accuracy, till at last, to m 
great joy, I beheld a dark object on the snow. I ran towards it, and it 
proved to be as I expected, the body of one of my unfortunate shipmates 
—the last who had given in, and it was as fresh as the day on which he 
died. Poor fellow, | wished that I could have inspired him with some 
of my spirit, and instead of lying there stiff and stark, he would have 
enjoyed with me the wonders | had seen, ana considerably increased m 
comfort. But as such wishes were vain, I took off his boots, and pulled 
them on to my own feet, for mine were worn out with so much walking ; 
I then put on his great-coat in addition to my own, for I began to feel 
it rather chilly when sleeping at night, and eching a farewell look at his 
honest countenance, left him for ever. He was a Shetlander, I remem- 
ber, Murdoc Dew, by name, and as good a seaman as ever lived. One 
after the other, I came upon the bodies of my former companions, and 
the carcases of the bears we had killed, and I thus knew that I was steering 
a direct course for my ship. I afterwards calculated, that had I gone 
south, when I first thought of doing so, I should have got on shore some- 
where to the eastward of Nova Zembla, and had to travel right through 
Siberia and the whole of Europe before I got back to England, which, 
considering I had not a purse with me, or a sixpence to put into it, would 
not have been pleasant.” 

*“* But, I say, messmate,” interrupted the strange seaman, with a wink 
at the rest of the company, “ how was it, considering the variation of 
the compass, that you managed to make so exact a circle round and round 
the pole ?” 

«The variation of the compass, do you say ?”’ answered Jonathan with 
a loud laugh, ‘‘ that’s good. Why, my fine fellow, I got so far north, 
that there was no variation at all. It’s only in lower latitudes, to which 
you, and some such chaps like you, may perhaps have reached, that any 
variation is found. I went far beyond all that, I can tell you; and now, 
once for all, Mister Variation, let me warn you never to call my word in 
question again. I never could bear to have it doubted, and never will— 
remember that. Some things are probable, and some are improbable, 
but that’s no reason why a fellow, because he happens perhaps to have 
made a voyage to China and Cape Horn, even if you were ever so far, 
should set himself up to be wiser than his neighbours. But never mind, 
messmate, I’m not angry with you, so say no more about it, only never 
call my word in question again.” 

And Jonathan shoved out his huge paw towards the sailor. 

As the stranger took the pledge of wert § he answered, laughing, “ I 
did not intend to offend you, friend, but I have been further than you 
mention, though I never saw the bears sitting round the North Pole, 
warming their paws.” 

“ I should think not,” replied Johnson, in a loud, self-satisfied tone, 
“‘ and what’s more, you never will.” 

“ But I say, captain,” exclaimed the village barber, who had been 
deeply interested in the narration, and did not admire the interruption, 
and the half-aside conversation to which it gave rise, “ how did you find 
your ship at last ?” 
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“‘ How did I find my ship?” repeated Jonathan; “ why I'll tell you. 
1 walked on, due south, for several days, without much difficulty, till I 
into the latitudes where the icebergs are collected, like so many ships 
in harbour. They are, you know, vast mountains of ice and snow, many 
thousand feet high ; so that, as it was impossible to see any distance be- 
fore me, as I had hitherto done, I wandered about them, almost in 
despair of finding my way out again. What was worse also, the summer 
was coming on, when, as the ice at their bases melt, they tumble about in 
every way, and create the most terrific commotion, so that I should not 
have had a chance of escaping, except I could select a moderately low 
one, with a deep base below water, which, being detached from the rest, 
might float to the southward, where I might fall in with some homeward- 
bound ship, and live, in the meantime, on any seals which came on to it 
for rest. This was a poor chance, though the only one I conld then 
think of should I not find my ship. My food was almost consumed, my 
ammunition nearly expended, and my boots gave symptoms of wearing 
out; so I at last began to think that there might be a pleasanter situa- 
tion than I was placed in, when one day, having climbed, with infinite 
labour, to the summit of the highest iceberg in the neighbourhood, I 
beheld a light. blue smoke ascending in the distance. Taking the exact 
bearings of the spot, so eager was I to reach it, that I slid down an 
almost perpendicular precipice of nearly three hundred feet, at an awful 
rate | confess, but as I fortunately alighted in the snow, I was uninjured. 
I ran on as fast as my legs could carry me ; for, after a solitude of six 
months, I longed to see my fellow-creatures, and hear again the human 
voice, On I went, but no ship appeared in sight, till, at last, 1 was con- 
vinced that I was no longer on the frozen sea, but that my feet were 
actually once more treading dry land. After this discovery, walking a 
little way further, I saw in advance of me a low, round hut, evidently the 
habitation of Esquimaux, a race of people whose habits, manners, and 
appearance, I wasnever much given to admire. I ought to have ob- 
served that I carried a huge bear-skin over my back, and this I now put 
on, as I judged it would make me look of more importance in their sight. 
My beard, and hair also, were very long, so that I dare say, without any 
unbecoming humility, I did look rather a wild character. As I under- . 
stood the Esquimaux language pretty well—indeed, there is not a known 
tongue which I do not understand, more or less, | halloed loudly to them 
in it, to attract their attention. On this, two men, dressed in skins from 
head to foot, came out of the hut, and answered me in some extraordin 
dialect, with which even I was not acquainted. I then hailed them in 
Russian, but their answers were perfectly unintelligible ; I next tried 
French ; but they shook their heads, as was, I thought, but natural for 
Esquimaux, who were not likely to have picked any of it up: I then 
spoke a little Spanish to them ; but I was equally at a loss to understand 
their answers: Portuguese was as great a failure: even the languages of 
several tribes of the North American Indians did not assist us in com- 
municating our ideas; I tried Hindostanee, Arabic, and Chinese, with as 
little effect. This was indeed provoking to a man who had not ex- 
changed a word with a fellow-ereature for so many months, till at last, 
losing aa I exclaimed in English, more to myself than to them, 
“Well, I wonder what language you do speak, then ?” 
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«‘ «English, to be sure,’ answered both the men, ina breath, ‘and 
never spoke any other in our lives.’ 

«Are you, indeed, my countrymen?’ I cried, and I rushed forward 
and threw myself in their arms ; for, by the tone of their voices, I dis- 
covered that not only were they Englishmen, but my own former ship- 
mates. They, it appeared, had taken me for an Esquimaux, as I had 
them ; and of course they, thinking that I had long been dead, did not re- 
cognise me ; indeed, | had some difficulty in convincing them of my iden-~ 
tity, and of the truth of the account I gave of my adventures since I left 
the ship. I was certainly rather an odd object, with a beard unshorn for 
full six months, and which had, during that period, grown to so pro- 
digious a length, that not only did it reach the ground, but I was com- 
pelled to tie up the ends, as carters do their horses’ tails, to keep it out 
of the snow. This extraordinary exuberance [ attribute entirely to my 
haying lived so completely on bears’ flesh, and being obliged to swallow 
a large quantity of the grease, for the sake of keeping up the animal 
warmth ; sor my hair, as well as my eyebrows and moustaches, had 
increased in the same proportion, so that I was more like a wild beast than 
aman; but this abundance of hair had contributed much to protect m 
face from the ice-cold breezes which blew at nights. When cut off, it 
served to stuff a large-sized pillow, which I afterwards offered to the 
President of the United States, who was graciously pleased to accept it, 
and sleeps every night on it to this day. 

‘« My friends told me that they were the only survivors of the crew : that 
one day before the winter had set completely in, there was a dreadful 
commotion of the ice, and that while they were on shore, two floes coming 
together on each side of the ship, with terrific violence, as she was a sharp 
vessel, squeezed her so tightly, that the pressure sent her flying up into the 
air full sixty feet, and that when she came down again upon he ice, so 
great was the concussion, that she split into a pcan pieces, which 
went, skating over the smooth surface in all directions round for miles, 
and that of course, the bones of every soul on board were broken to 
pieces. Now, 1 do not say that this account was not perfectly correct ; 
but still, I will never vouch for the truth of any events of which I have 
not been myself an eye-witness. ‘There are so many liars in the world, 
that a man must be very cautious what he believes. My friends, 
having got over their first surprise, they invited me to enter their hut, 
where, I must say, | enjoyed a comfortable fire and a warm chop, though 
the smoke of the first rather inconvenienced me, accustomed as I had 
been so long to the open air, and I burnt my mouth considerably when 
eating the second. You know that nothing but iced-food had passed my 
lips since I left the ship. We then washed down the flesh with some 
excellent rum, a few casks-full of which my shipmates had discovered 
near the scene of the catastrophe, in frozen forms, like jellies turned out 
on a plate, for the wood had been completely torn off when the ship went 
to pieces. When our repast was concluded, we wiled away the time by 
narrating our adventures ; and though you may have observed that I am 
not io given in general to talking, I confess I did feel a pleasure in 
letting my tonguerun on, It moved rather stiffly at first, from want. or 
practice ; but the hot food and spirits soon relaxed the muscles, and then 
it did move certainly ; my only fear was I should never get it to stop 
again. We talked on for full twelve hours without ceasing; and, after 
a little sleep, went on again the whole of the next day. 
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“I found that my companions had commenced building a boat, in 
which to make their escape from these inhospitable shores; but as they 
did not understand ntering as I did, it was fortunate for them that 
I arrived in time to assist them, or they would most infallibly have gone 
to the bottom as soon as they had ventured out on the foaming waves of 
the North Sea. 

‘¢ June was approaching, and the ice began to move perceptibly at a 
distance from the shore; and as the icebergs commenced knocking and 
tumbling against each other, the crashing noise was truly awful. I can 
only liken it to a set of vast nine-pins, tumbled about by a party of gigan- 
tic Detchinett the roar of the wind and waves sounding like their voices. 

“J must relate one more adventure which happened before we com- 
menced our voyage to the south, as it served to prove to the minds of my 
friends the perfect correctness of my former statements. 

“ One night I was just retiring to rest, when I heard footsteps approach- 
ing our hut, and looking out I saw an immense white bear sniffing up 
the air as if he smelt something he would fancy for his supper. Rousing 
out my companions, who had already turned in, I seized my gun with 
the intention of knocking bruin on the head, when, as he turned his 
face towards me, I thought I recognised in his countenance an expression 
I had before met, and Then: on his nearer approach, I saw that he had 
but one eye, I felt convinced that he was the identical bear I had knocked 
over close to the Pole, and left for dead with a steak cut out of his rump. 
He made towards me, grinding his teeth, and flashing his one eye ter- 
rifically with thoughts of vengeance, but I retreated backward, and had 
just time to slam the door in his face, jamming in one of his paws before 
he could grasp me in his deadly embrace. 

“ There he was caught in a trap, but his struggles to free himself were 
tremendous, and at first I thought he would have carried away the whole 
hut with him, but my friends coming to my aid, we made fast a strong 
rope round the lower joint of his paw, and secured him down toa piece 
of timber which ran along the ground the length of the structure. We 
then opened the door a little, when he of course put in his other paw, 
which we secured in the same way, and thus had him fast. At first he 
was very furious, growling tremendously, but by giving him a piece of 
roasted meat to suck at the end of a ramrod, he, by degrees, grew tamer, 
till at last by slacking the rope a little, we were able to shut the door and 
go to sleep, ‘carvan, ben outside, and it was only now and then that we 
were at all disturbed by a low growl as he felt the ropes cutting his 
wrists. 

The next morning he was so much tamer, that we were able to turn 
him over for the further verification of my suspicions. My companions 
were fully convinced of the perfect truth of all I had told them; for 
though the wound had perfectly closed where I had cut out the steak, 
the cicatrice was there, and the skin completely denuded of hair. Bruin 
afterwards became so tame, that he would follow us about like a dog; 
and when we quitted the country, it was with great grief to all parties that 
we were compelled to leave him behind; but of course we could not at- 
tempt to carry him in our frail boat over the stormy ocean. Tears actually 
trickled down his shaggy breast as he saw us making preparations for 
our departure.” 

“TI wonder you didn’t cut his throat and salt him for sea-stores,” in- 
terrupted the butcher. 
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“ What, eat up an animal who had been our messmate for so many 
days !”" exclaimed Jonathan, in a tone of offended dignity. “No, we 
would sooner have died first. Let me tell you, Mr. Sheepgut, that 
sailors, though rough in form, have tender hearts. At last the ice break- 
ing up, left us a clear channel into the open sea, and we immediately 
launched our boat into the element upon which it was to float. She was 
small indeed for the work we had to go through, as she only held our 
three selves and a very scanty quantity of provisions; but we trusted 
to supply our wants by meaus of several fishing-hooks we had with us.” 

“ Beg pardon, Captain Johnson,” said the barber, who was of an in- 
uisitive character, “ but how did you manage to get the wood and tools 
to build the boat ?” 

“From the wreck of the vessel, of course,” replied Johnson; “but I 
must own we had no little difficulty in collecting the tools, for the car- 
penter’s chest had gone to oe and we had to pick up a hammer here, 
an axe there, and every nail separately for miles round. 

‘* Before we set sail we were obliged to make poor Bruin fast down 
to the beam in our hut by which we had first caught him; but we did it in 
such a way, that with his usual sagacity, as soon as he had ceased 
struggling, he would be able to release himself without difficulty. We 
then hurried to the boat, shoved off from the shore, and stood out to sea. 
For three days we were in a very critical situation, owing to the vast num- 
ber of icebergs among which we were navigating ; but at the same time 
we enjoyed an abundant supply of water from the pure bright streams 
which trickled down their sides. When we thought we were about to get 
clear of them we filled our water-barrels, and stowed away as many large 
lumps of snow as the boat would hold, so that there was no fear of 
our suffering from want of that necessary of life. 

“We were running on the next night with a heavy sea and a fresh 
wind, it being so dark that we could not distinguish objects a fathom 
ahead, when all of a sudden the bow of the boat came with terrific force 
against a huge iceberg, and so great was the impetus, that she slid right 
up it for twenty feet at least, and did not stop till she sunk again into a 
deep hollow, from which we found it impossible to extricate her. There 
were we like three young birds in a nest, perched up on the top of an 
iceberg, and floating about at the mercy of the winds and waves. My 
companions were in despair at this unlooked-for accident, but I cheered 
their spirits by telling + a all would come right at last, as I knew it 
would, but not in the way I expected. 

‘“ As soon as it was daylight I set them to work to cut away the ice, 
so as to form a channel down the other side of the iceberg, while I as- 
cended a higher part to look out for any sail which might be in the neigh- 
bourhood. While in my lofty perch, I heard a cry of despair from the 
men below, and looking down, I beheld, to my dismay, our boat rapidly 
gliding down the iceberg. She reached the water safely, and with can- 
vass set, sailed off before the wind, leaving us behind on our treacherous 
island. 

‘*] many years afterwards fell in with the identical boat, high and dry, 
on an uninhabited island in the South Pacific Ocean; and though her 
timbers and sails were of course rotten, she was precisely in the same 
condition as when we lost her, with, by the by, the very compass in her, 
which | had with me when I went to the North Pole, and which I thus, 
in that extraordinary way, recovered again, 
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“T calculated by the relative positions of the iceberg and the island I 

ak of, that she had run a direct course due south of eight thousand 
miles at least, and she must have had unusually fine weather all the time, 
or she could scarcely have accomplished it. For my own part I consider 
it one of the most wonderful events I know of, ult if I had not proved 
it, would certainly not have credited the fact.” 

“ T wonder the boat did not broach too, during all that time, without a 
hand at the helm,” observed the stranger seaman, quietly. 

« Oh, ah, so she would certainly if I hadn’t brought her into such beau- 
tiful trim, that all I had to do was to lash the helm, and she would steer 
herself,” responded Jonathan, with a loud, self-satisfied laugh. “ When 
I turned in at night I used to put the boat on her course, and to tell one 
of the other men to call me if any thing occurred, and it was from their 
neglecting to do so that the accident occurred. Now as neither the 
rudder nor the sails had altered their position when she went over the 
iceberg, as was to be expected, she continued on the same course she had 
been going before.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the sailor, with a very doubtful expression in his 
tone. 

“1 understand clearly, captain,” observed the little barber, in his shrill 
tones. “It’s very natural that she should. Now go on, do.” 

“ | wish people wouldn’t ask useless questions then,” growled out the 
captain; “but it does not matter, I have an answer for every body. 
Well, as I was saying, I immediately divined the true cause of the 
catastrophe I have just spoken of; for the ice having more rapidly melted 
than the men expected, a huge block suddenly gave way, and before 
they could secure the boat, she was beyond their reach. Fortunately, 
they had taken out our fishing-hooks with the other things to lighten 
her, or we might have: perished, but we managed with them to catch 
abundance of fish to supply our wants.”’ j 

“ Beg pardon,” again interrupted the barber, «‘ but did you eat them 
raw ?” 

“ Of course we did,’ answered Captain Johnson, “ and very good 
eating they were, when we got accustomed to them. Lord bless you, 
man, in some of the South Sea islands, where I’ve been, the king, queen, 
and all the court, live upon live fish, and what is more, when they are 
brought up to table they jump down their throats of their own accord, 
without any trouble to their majesties. But I'll tell you all about that 
another time. I should think we did eat raw fish. Where was the fire to 
come from'to cook them, let me ask ? I never beheld men in such a state 
as my companions were when they saw what had happened, till when they 
were just about to throw themselves into the sea in despair, I told them 
that I saw something like a ship’s long boat approaching us from the dis- 
tance. I did so, but it was not a boat after all. As it came nearer I saw 
that it was a huge log of timber, and you will scarcely believe me when 
I tell you, but it’s a fact by George, there was our pet bear, Bruin, towing 
the timber at the rate of six knots an hour, through a heavy sea. He did 
not at first perceive me, for he was making after the boat, but when I 
hailed him he knew my voice, and immediately altered his course for the ice- 
berg. I hurried down to the bottom to receive him, and, poor fellow, he 
was so tired with his exertion, that he could scarcely climb up out of the 
water, and when, as a mark of his love, he attempted to embrace us, fall- 
ing forward on all fours, he rolled over on his side, and could merely lick 
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our hands as we sat down by his head. Talk of the affection of a dog, I 
should think that was as strong a mark of affection and sagacity as an 
animal could give. Beatit if youcan. Having loosened him from the 
ropes, and secured the log of timber, we set to work to catch him a dinner 
of fish. This was the least we could do, and we were so fortunate in 
our sport, that he enjoyed an abundant meal, which so revived him, that 
to show his gratitude he played off his usual extraordinary antics for our 
amusement, such as dancing a jig, standing on his head, or rolling him- 
self up into a ball lke any human being, only he did every thing much 
better than most people. It then struck me that we ought not to throw 
away the gifts of Providence, and that it was clear the log of timber had 
been sent to enable us to escape from our perilous situation, Consulting, 
therefore, with my companions, we agreed that by harnessing Bruin b 
means of the ropes to the log of timber, his sagacity would enable him to 
tow us to some place of safety. He, indeed, seemed perfectly to com- 
prehend our intentions, for quietly allowing the ropes to be thrown over 
his shoulders, when we had placed our stores on the log of timber, and 
taken our seats, I holding the reins, he gently slipped into the water, and 
swam bravely on with his snout to the southward. It was of course far from 
agreeable work, for our feet were wet, and were obliged to sit perfectly 
quiet, but still it was better than remaining on the iceberg, and 
we contrived to pass our time tolerably well, by smoking, eating, and 
catching fish, with which we fed poor Bruin, or I believe he would never 
have performed the hard work he got through. At last, however, 
after three days, a sail hove in sight, towards which I guided 
Bruin, but when the people in her first saw us, they would not believe 
that we were human beings, though after hailing in English, they hove 
to, and told us to come on board. We accordingly, having secured the 
timber astern, climbed up the side, followed by Bruin; and, I was not a 
little amused by hearing the second mate tell the captain, who was ill in 
his cabin, there were four men just picked up ; he taking the bear all the 
time for a human being, there was so little difference in appearance be- 
tween any of us.—Ha, ha, ha! It was some time, too, before the mistake 
was discovered. The vessel proved to be the Highland Lass, bound from 
Halifax to Greenock, where we arrived in about three weeks in perfect 
health and spirits; one of my companions, called James Hoxton, takin 
charge of poor Bruin. He carried him about the country as a sight, i 
Bruin rather seemed to like the amusement, for he was evidently fond of 
travelling, and thus, for many years, enjoyed a happy and contented 
existence, which is the utmost any human being can wish for. I was 
really sorry to part from Bruin, for he had become the most civilised and 
amiable of beasts, though on our introduction to each other, I should 
never have supposed that such would be the case. Necessity, however, 
compelled me to leave him, and I hurried up to London to look out for 
another ship.”’ 

“Well, Captain Johnson, that is a wonderful story !” exclaimed all 
the company in one tone. 

“ Wonderful, do you call it?” answered Jonathan. “ Well, it is 
somewhat out of the common way, but as to being wonderful! Lord bless 
you, a thousand things a hundred thousand times more wonderful than 
those have occurred to me during every part of my life, and some day, 
when I’m in the humour for talking, perhaps, I'll tell them to you.” 
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THE STORY OF LILLY DAWSON.* 


Tue story of “ Lilly Dawson” is in every respect calculated to sustain if 
not enhance the well-earned reputation of the author of “ Susan Hopley.” 
Mrs. Crowe is certainly among the most successful delineators of homely 
character, and she invests the chosen of her imagination with a degree of in- 
terest that ensures to them the sympathy of the reading public. So confident 
is the author of her powers of rousing sympathy out of the circumstances 
of daily life, that her new heroine, Lilly Dawson, is first made known to 
us as an extremely stupid little girl; “and those who chanced to see her 
declared that her countenance confirmed the report. Still her features 
were regular; and had they been illuminated by cheerfulness and in- 
telligence, she might have been a pretty child ; as it was, with her stolid 
look and squalid attire, she was a very unattractive object.” But the 
position in which the little maiden is placed, and the mystery that hangs 
over her birth and relationship, are made to give that attraction which 
her mind and person are not qualified to do at the onset of her career. 
Lilly Dawson is in the undisturbed enjoyment of that sweetest of social 
positions—a maid-of-all-work—at the “ Black Huntsman,” an out-of-the- 
way inn situate not far from the coast, in a remote and somewhat unfre- 
quented part of one of the south-eastern counties of England. The 
tenants of this lonely hostelry were of foreign origin. Littenhaus, the 
father, an elderly ~¢ very infirm man; two rough, ill-faring sons, Am- 
brose and Luke, grown up to man’s estate, and two daughters, rather 
handsome young women, but their beauty like their disposition not of a 
very pleasing character. As the Littenhaus family kept a black-covered 
vehicle which they called a shander-a-dan, but which was known in the 
neighbourhood as the Littenhaus’ hearse, and a black horse to match, and 
which had to be looked after, a person best described by the cognomen of 
Short Bill, from his possessing the short stature of a child with the form 
and features of a man, was kept for that purpose. Now it is almost un- 
necessary to mention that the Littenhaus family, with their anti-social 
habits, their remote and lonely residence on the coast, their black and 
covered shander-a-dan, and the sea-faring frequenters of their unattrac- 
tive hostelry, were in fact nothing but a gang of smugglers, and 
between the hostelry and the beach there was a mill, the possession of 
which was infinitely coveted by the party. Not being able to possess 
themselves of it by fair means, the smugglers set fire to it, and the Ryland 
family, consisting of the miller Ryland, his wife, and a son, Philip, took 
refuge in the “ Black Huntsman”’ the same night that the parent of this 
promising progeny of Littenhauses was called to his last account. Lilly 
Dawson became on this occasion the unwilling witness of a mysterious 
transaction, A few days after old Littenhaus’ death, she saw his sons 
and two of their associates convey the body of a man into the room where 
their father lay, and taking his corpse out of the coffin replace it by the one 
they brought with them. The next day the miller Ryland was nowhere 
to be found, and vain were the searches made by the bereaved widow and 
son. Among the neighbours of the “ Black Huntsman,” was an old 
widow laundress, of the name of Weston, with a pretty daughter ; and as 


* The Story of Lilly Dawson. By Mrs. Crowe, author of the “ Adventures of 
Susan Hopley,” &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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nature sometimes sets soft hearts in rude frames, Short Bill, the ostler, 
loved Winny Weston, and, what is stranger, was loved in return. 
Now, the large sum of a hundred pounds having been offered as a reward 
for the discovery of the miller’s body, poor Shorty thought that such a 
sum would set Winny and himself up in the world, and he made himself 
so busy in his inquiries and researches, that he was expelled from the 
«“ Black Huntsman,” where his presence had become inconvenient ; but, 
still continuing his researches, the smugglers made away with the un- 
fortunate ostler, leaving only a bit of bloody rag, that his lover discovered 
upon the beach, whither she had beer led’ to search, from a supernatural 
appearance of Short Bill, that passed before hers and her mother’s eyes, 
at the moment of his death. 

In the meantime, the Littenhauses having got the miller Ryland out of 
the way, bid high for the mill, and became the successful holders of the 
lease, with a proviso that Philip Ryland should be their apprentice, and 
when of age, the lease should pass over to him. Now, Philip was a fine, 
open-countenanced, and at the same time spirited and affectionate lad ; 
and becoming an inmate of the “ Black Huntsman,” he took pity on 

oor Lilly Dawson—and pity is much akin to love—while no wonder 
that Lilly, who had never experienced kindness or sympathy before, loved 
Philip without almost knowing it or avowing it to herself. 

Lilly grew up as the companion of Philip till she was fifteen years of 
age, her growth nipped by hard labour and insufficient rest ; yet, for 
reasons best known to themselves, it was at this time intimated to her, 
that she was to be married forthwith to Luke Littenhaus. Now Lilly, as 
we have before seen, was a very stupid girl; she had never spoken to an 
one of the changes which she had seen made of the dead bodies ; ail, 
although she entertained the greatest horror of Luke, she never thought 
of resisting. Lilly was accordingly at once removed to the neighbouring 
town of Hotham, where the banns might be published ; but being out 
one night, she lost her way, and had it not been for an old blind beggar, 
Abel White, would have had to pass the night in the street. Being 
afraid of the punishment that would await this incident the next day, 
Lilly set out to follow Old Abel on a journey, and related her history to 
him. Abel was a fine, old-experienced hand, and when he heard Lilly’s 
history, and how she had no parents, and never knew where she came 
from, except that she had heard from a wrecked ship, from which she 
was saved by her cousins, as the Littenhauses called themselves, he 
suspected that there must be some reasons for this compulsory marriage. 

Old Abel and Lilly Dawson travelled together till they reached a town 
in the south-west of England, where a daughter of his dwelt, who was 
married to a man of indifferent character, by whom she had a large 
family of children. Mrs. Lintock, the blind beggar’s daughter, could not 
support Lilly Dawson, but she obtained for her a situation as nursery- 
maid in the family of Mr. Ross, a respectable solicitor. Lilly was well 
treated, well-fed, and well-clothed, and never had she passed six months 
so happily as at Mr. and Mrs. Ross's; but such happiness could not be 
of long duration to one marked out for incessant trials and persecutions. 
Luke Littenhaus, upon discovering her flight, had made most active re- 
searches in every quarter: but these failing, he had had recourse to the 
newspapers, where he had advertised a reward for whosoever would give 
him information of her whereabouts. Now, the reprobate husband of 
Abel’s daughter, Giles Lintock, had been made acquainted with Lilly's 
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history; and, in order to earn the reward, he sent for Luke Littenhaus. 
By a fortunate accident, Lilly Dawson became aware of the arrival of her 
ersecutor ; but, instead of relating her history to Mr. Ross, and claiming 
is protection, the poor girl fled the house, with the wages of her six 
months’ servitude in her pocket, and took the coach to London. 

Lilly Dawson obtained, partly by an act of generosity on her part, 
and partly by the exertions of a coach-companion, a situation at a milli- 
ner’s, shortly after her arrival in the metropolis. Lilly now began to 
think more of her person, and of the means to adorn it. The healthy 
life she led with Abel, and subsequently with Mrs. Ross, had first bela 
ened her eyes and cleated her complexion; and to these improvements 
were now added “a certain grisette-like neatness, that became her ex- 
ceedingly.” She at the same time formed an unfortunate attachment 
for May Elliott, a girl of flighty and expensive habits, and of an in- 
different character, and what is more, an old friend of Giles Lintock’s. 
Mrs. Ryland had, at the same time, been called to London by the death 
of a relative, to white business, as dealer in meal, and seeds, and bread- 
stuffs, she had succeeded ; and Philip, being made very unhappy at the 
mill, had run away and joined his mother. Lilly having accidentally 
found out her old friends, the intimacy of old was renewed, and matters 
prospered, till the showy manners and gav dress of May Elliott making a 
stronger impression upon the inexperienced Philip than what Lilly’s 
humble affection had ever won in return, took him from his allegiance to 
the maid of the “ Black Huntsman,” besides involving him in habits of 
expense and idleness, ill-suited to the state of his purse or his future 
prospects. Worse than all, in order to meet the constant demands of an 
exorbitant love of dress, May Elliott was led to commit acts of dishonesty 
towards Mrs. Knox, the milliner, and then, throwing the blame on poor 
Lilly’s shoulders, the latter was dismissed from her situation. Still Lilly 
clung to her old friend. They had always lived together; and many had 
been the sacrifice which Lilly Dawson (one of the lambs, as some philan- 
thropic writers would say, made to be devoured) had made, to meet her 
expensive habits. But Lilly w was in the way, and May Elhott resolved to 
rid herself for ever of her rival, by delivering her up to Giles Lintock ; 
for Luke was still following Lilly about the < country, and had employed 
the man Lintock to entrap her. 

Under pretence of taking her to a new situation, May prevailed upon 
Lilly, one dark night, to step into a hackney-coach, on the box of which 
another person was already seated with the driver. When the coach 
stopped the maa handed Lilly out, while the coach, to her astonishment, 
drove away with May. r 

ee Come this way,” said the man. “ It’s rather dark ; but I'll lead 
you,” and he shewed the w ay up a dark and narrow staircase, till they 
came to a door upon the third story. 

“Is it here ?” asked Lilly. 

. “ All right !” said he, as he drew a key from his pocket, and opened a 
oor. 

Before Lilly could utter a word in explanation, he had pushed her into 
the room, locked the door upon her, and she heard his foot descending 
the stairs. Lilly had recognised the voice. “ All ri ght” was a slang 

hrase of Giles Lintock’ s. She was betrayed, and May was the traitor ! 


silly sat a long time in the room, a victim of the most fearful a de rm 
sions, till overcome by fatigue she laid herself down upon a 
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with two chairs and a table constituted the whole of the furniture. As 
she lay cogitating upon the painful position in which she was placed, she 
was startled by a creaking of the stairs, the door was gently opened, and 
the figure of a man stole stealthily across the room. Lilly remained 
perfectly quiet, and endeavoured to suppress her breathing. The man 
approached the bed, and gently passing his hand over the coverlet, awaited 
a short time, as if to be convinced that the occupant was asleep. Lilly 
then heard the sound as of the opening of aclasp knife, which the next 
moment fell upon the bed. Fearful of awaking her, the man left the 
room without searching for the knife, as-cautiously as he had entered it. 
Lilly had jumped up, anxious to make an attempt to escape, when she 
heard a foot again approaching, and she took refuge under the bed. The 
new comer walked audibly across the room, and Lilly, even in her terror, 
distinguished the rustling of petticoats as of a woman, and the person to 
her surprise laid down on the bed, and very shortly afterwards, by her 
heavy breathing, appeared to be asleep. Again the latch stirred, and 
some one entered slowly, softly as before. He advanced towards the bed, 
and placed his hand upon the sleeping person's face, just as a woman’s 
voice called out ‘‘ Who's there?” There was no answer buta sound betwixt 
a ery and a groan, for the breath seemed impeded, and the bed shook as in 
a fearful struggle ; there were efforts to speak, or to scream, on the part 
of the woman, and muttered curses on the part of the man, and still the 
struggle continued ; till suddenly there was a strange, gurgling sound, 
and then it ceased, and there was silence. Luke Littenhaus had mur- 
dered his own sister, and satisfied with what he had done he quitted the 
room. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that Lilly Dawson made her escape as 
soon as her terror allowed her ; it is more necessary to say that she did 
so undetected, and flying, she scarcely knew whither, she stumbled at 
dawn upon her old friend Winny Weston, who was shaking a hearth-rug 
at the door of a house, and who, upon hearing her sad history, undertook 
to recommend her to her own master and mistress, a Colonel and Mrs. 
Adams, who happened at that moment to be in want of a maid. 

Colonel Adams was a retired and invalided Indian officer, with nothing 
but his half-pay and a son by a second wife. He had been reduced 
to poverty, and had suffered acute mental distress from a protracted 
Chancery suit, which involved the succession to a property which had 
been jeopardised by the supposed loss of a daughter by his first wife, on 
the occasion of the wreck of the ship Hastings. Colonel Adams liked 
to have somebody in his sick-room, and when his wife or son were not 
with him, Lilly sat there and read to him, or he would enter into con- 
versation with her, and interrogate her upon her past life. Humble, 
gentle, and obliging, with a sweetness of disposition that spoke in her 
tuneful voice, Lilly grew daily in the favour of her master. Her name 
had also a charm for him, for his lost daughter had been also called 
Lilly. 

3 so happened that amongst the visitors to the “ Black Huntsman” was 
a German, called Hans Pefier. This man had been in the cutter when 
the smugglers boarded the wreck of the Hastings, and he had seen old 
Jacob Littenhaus snatch the child up in his arms and leap into the boat 
withher. In his last moments, in the poor-house, this man communicated 
his confession of the boarding of the Hastings, and of the murder of the 
sole survivor, with the exception of the child, in writing to a fellow pauper, 
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who again communicated it to the old blind man, Abel White. It was 
mentioned in this confession that old Littenhaus had adopted the child, 
and had given it the name of Lilly Dawson, pretending that it was a 
niece of his. Abel communicated these details to Mr. Ross, Lilly's former 
master, who, notwithstanding the girl's foolish escapade, still entertained 
strong feelings of interest in her fate, and the worthy man made a 
point of communicating the circumstance to Colonel Adams’s solicitor. 
‘Thus the suffering colonel had a daughter restored to him in the person 
of his kind attendant, at the same time that an end was put to the ruinous 
Chancery suit. ay Dawson, now Miss Isabel Adams, with a father 
and a brother, and a large fortune, and, of course, a host of friends, re- 
quired improvement in manners and habits, in walking and standing, in 
sitting, in eating, in drinking ; in every thing, in short, before she could 
be introduced into the world in her true character. For the purpose of 
supplying all these deficiencies, a house was taken in the neighbourhood 
of London, where masters of music, dancing, French, &c., paid daily 
attendance, whilst an accomplished governess was engaged to superintend 
the other departments. Alas! poor Lilly Dawson, she thought her 
wealth had only brought with it new pains and penalties, and she sighed 
for green fields and freedom. At last one morning Miss Isabel Adams 
did not appear at breakfast, and by and by a letter was sent up, which 
had been left at the lodge, addressed to Colonel Adams, and on opening 
it he found at the bottom the signature of Isabel Ryland. Isabel had 
employed her old friend Winny Weston to make inquiries as to the scape- 
grace’s proceedings, and she had ascertained that he had soon become 
wearied of the heartlessness and extravagance of May Elliott, and had 
left her to return to the mill, to which he had succeeded by the death of 
Luke Littenhaus, who, dreading the consequences of his crimes, and horror 
struck at the unintentional assassination of his own sister, had put an 
end to a disgraceful career by a violent death. 

“ The life of a fine lady,” said Isabel Adams, in her note, “ does not suit 
me. lam not fit forit, nor it forme. I should be often forgetting my part ; 
and you would be ashamed of me, and I should be ashamed of myself. Having 
had no habits of early application, | cannot attain sufficient proficiency in the 
accomplisliments | have been taught, to take any pleasure in them ; and I can- 
not sufficiently accustom myself to the society of people of rank, to feel at my 
ease init. Still less could | ever think of becoming the wife of a person in that 
station—lI should be constantly miserable from the sense of my own deficiencies, 

“ For myself, | prefer the amusements and occupations of humbler life; and 
a very moderate portion of the wealth Providence has bestowed on me, will 
suffice for my wants ; whilst you, my dear father, and my darling Freddy, will 
spend with credit and pleasure the fortune which | have, by deed, now in the 
hands of Mr. Dalton, my agent, made over to you. 

“ Finally, my dear father, I love, and have long loved, Philip Ryland, 


who is now my honoured husband, and I never could have been happy as the 
wife of any other man.” 


No doubt, everybody was very much shocked; and Colonel Adams 
and Frederick were, at first, a good deal grieved ; but when they saw 
how happy Lilly was—Philip always called her by that name—and how 
well he merited her affection, they became reconciled to what could not 
be helped, and she and her brother were ever the dearest, of friends. How 
the courtship had been carried on nobody could ever guess except Winny 
Weston ; but certain it is, that thoug Lilly had made a great many 
strange disappearances, this was her last, 













































“FONS MALORUM;” 


OR, HEREDITARY LANDLORD LEGISLATION BY ABSENTEES ; 
ANNO DoMINI, 1847. 


By Tuomas Roscor, Esa. 


Sic vos non vobis nidificatis, aves ; 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis, oves ; 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes ; 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra, boves. 

VIRGIL. 
Avaritia fidem, probitatem, ceterasque a 
Artes subvertit. 


PART I, 


“ Year of our Lord!”—ah! that those words were sooth, 
And happier earth bore witness of the truth :—~ 
That, since the Advent blest His spirit’s reign 
O’er the world’s laws, redeem’d a world of pain ; 
Time's sweeping wing:, througl countless cycles spread, 
Bore holier spoils to the “ immortal Dead ;” 
Each fleeting sand still numb’ring woes on woes, 
Told the pure joys that ’neath one blest sway rose ; 
And his dread scythe still heaping swathes of dust, 
But gather’d harvests of the wise and just! 
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“ Year of our Lord !"—Oh! shame to earth and man, 
Whose impious pride yet bears th’ Eternal’s ban ; 
That from His face, Heaven's untold bliss, cast far 
The sire whose sons his grace and glory mar ; 
With Judas-kiss, H1s sacred cause betray, 

For guilty gain, whose crimes appal the day. 

And, like the past, shall future years declare 

The same dark truths ?—new sibyl-leaves prepare, 

From which to read the suffering-hours to come? 

| In man’s own heart, scan his approaching doom— 
His history still the record of his shame— 

3 And Heaven’s last, holiest gift—a sword—a flame ? 


Yes, well Hr spake—as man ne'er spake before— 
He came not Peace to bring—the Cross he bore : 
His mission grand ; each word, deed, tear, and prayer, 
The primal curse —the sword—the dearth declare, 
i That stern necessity—dread law supreme— 
Which all ingulfs in its oblivious stream ;— 
All he foresaw, in man’s obdurate breast, 
To scorn his work of love and tidings blest ; 
Turn Heaven's glad peace into a wasting fire, 
In which the brightest, noblest works expire. 
And told He not the swift, the fearful doom, 
The great task-master, to his vineyard come, 
Shall on those evil hirelings of a day 
Inflict, who dared his faithful servants slay ; 
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FONS MALORUM. 


And when, to claim obedience, his loved Son 
Went forth—Him, too, they slew. What deed was done, 
But, in the world’s vast vineyard, hour by hour, 

By Mammon'’s slaves is wrought, with demon-power ! 

To them the warning—their’s the guilt and shame, 

That wait Heaven’s vengeance, writ in words of flame ! 
’Mid golden hoards it strikes, with strange dismay, 

That idol-worship which they trembling pay : 

Their Maker's image, at eacli blood-stain’d shrine 
Defaced, proclaims them with unerring sign. 


Yet still, with impious rage, they dare to feed 
Their Moloche-fires, till countless millions bleed ; 
React the Parable through every age, 

Stamp’d with fresh crimes on weeping history's page ; 
Close sin's dread tragedy as it begun, 

And crucify the Spirit, like the Son ; 

Trample the last enduring marks of grace, 

And bear the Beast’s on each hard idol face ; 

With vulture-eye watch the world’s royal play, 

And on the spoils of noblest nations prey. 


There are call’d men—things made of hate and pride— 
Sworn foes to mind, who good and troth deride ; 
Whose envy and ambition to pull down 
All genius—most that which achieves the crown— 
All that transcends their own dull souls of clay ; 
That, sooner than admit the light of day, 

Truth, justice, reason, like the giant-brood, 
They'd mock the gods, with their red hands imbru'd 
In patriot-blood, through ev'ry slave-trod land, 

And rule o’er ruins, so that they command! 

What boots the millions war or famine claims, 
To fix their empire and achieve their aims ? 
‘lo barter nations—mortgage human kind— 

Buy cheap the toil of man to come—born blind, 

In money-chains—the slave of debt and war 
To endless time—so consols rule at par ; 
Restrictions and monopolies, supreme, 

Reign, till fell famine breaks their golden dream ; 
Till, in the second year’s dearth, the fatal law 
Drive from their shores the food a people saw 

But might not touch ; while ev'ry hope of life, 
Swept from the teeming isle, with death grew rife. 
Will future ages credit the dark page, 

Stamp’d with the crimes sprung from th’ insatiate rage, 
The lust of gain, that, mad with hoarding grown, 
Reaps the death-harvest by its own hands sown? 
When human laws forbade the traffic free— 

A new world’s food for Europe's industry 

That perish’d while its teeming granaries groan’d 
"Neath stores of food the hungry might have own'd. 


Avarice, “ that is idolatry,” supreme, 
Reigns o’er each thought, each act, in ev'ry dream— 
Piles heap on heap to swell the toil-drain’d store— 
Wrings the law's pittance from the dying poor ; 
Speeds through each subject-state its cruel code, 
And broad and broader spreads its world-worn road ; 
The golden bridge that binds its realms in one, 


Bears home its slaves when their last work is done. 
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Root of all ills !—cursed growth of ev'ry clime, 
Whose Upas shoots poison'd the springs of time ; 
Whose shade the air, whose branches darken’d earth ; 
Whose death-fruits turn'd to tears her primal mirth ; 
When Faith and Hope, twin sisters with Content, 
And sweetest Charity, their mission went, 

To win mankind to Virtue’s side ; but, scared 

At the fierce strifes by demon-guile prepared, 

Fled to their native seats, Then, mightier power 
Threw its bright shield o’er man’s last suff ring hour ; 
Snatch’'d the proud triumph.from his deadliest foe— 
Gave life itself—repell’d the final blow: 

Raised and restored—redeem’d, and reconciled 

To Heaven's dread Sire, earth's lost, rebellious child. 


Oh, King of kings! must ingrate crimes still rage, 
Provoke fresh chastisements from age to age ? 
The saved forget their Saviour’s wond’rous love, 
The great, last ransom, sent them from above ; 
Whose hero-spirit faced a world in arms, 
In league with death, and demons’ dire alarms! 
Who singly triumphed o’er the unholy powers, 
And to their centre shook Hell's tott’ring towers ! 
Long levell'd with their chiefs, had impious man 
Known how to prize the heaven-sent glorious plan ; 
To reap its victory’s harvest over death, , 
And win immortal life with dying breath ; 
Like the illustrious few—the salt of earth— 
Who flavour life with their pure deeds of worth ; 
Adorn, renew it, as their Master bade ; 
Martyrs to truth, and but of Heaven afraid! 
Still weak and faithless, leagued with primal sin, 
Heaven’s fadeless wreaths of love man will not win, 
Taught e’er so well, by bright example led, 
And girt with arms of proof, he weakly fled, 
Soul-steep’d in his sire’s trespass, in the curse 
Of the first Cain—type of so many worse. 


Avail no lessons of the teachful past ?— 
Another year, crime-crimson’d, joins the last. 
Forbid it, Heaven !—awake, insensate Man !— 

Hear Erin’s groans—the shadowy vista scan 

Of days too nigh, when, straggling into birth, 

The impious passions wake their fiend-like mirth ; 
Causes of strife, by fathers’ weakness bred, 

Spring to devour their sons ; high hearts, that bled, 
Call on th’ oppressors’ heads th’ unerring doom ; 
While Justice, starting from each patriot’s tomb, 
Tracks the fell tyrant of their long-loved land, 

And haunts his soul with their pale spectral band. 
Far loom dim shadowy ills—vast throngs of care— 
Fierce Fury’s slaves, Av’rice, and Pride, and War ; 
And most, yon spectral millions, in whose eyes, 
Gaunt famine glares, and fate-wing’d destinies, 
Goading the soul to scenes of death and blood— 
*Mid Plenty’s plains, a desert-solitude ; 

’Neath the dread shadows of each palace high, _ 
Those clay-cold huts, where Mammon’s victims die ; 
Gleams the red torch—the assassin’s knife—the mask 
That shuns the day—each ready for its task. 
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FONS MALORUM. 


Ah! who dare break that deep, fate-curtain’d sleep, 
The all-dread to come! and, rashly daring, steep 
In that dark lore the prophet-spirit seeks 
Thought, conscious of th’ impending ills it speaks ? 
Like the great Florentine’s embodied “ Night"* 
Immortal, rather say, “ Gaze, but tread light; 
Awake me not, to see the things that are— 
Earth’s dread oppressions—swords that never spare.” 
Lo! as the skirts of each departing year 
Glide through Time’s portals to the days that were ; 
With parting foot-falls dwelling on the ear, 
As whien one loved, leaves us for ever here ; 
Seem we not from the tomb of ages fled, 
To hear a spirit-voice from hearts that bled, 


‘ Sad as the thought of all-reposing “* Night,” 


From the great sculptor’s soul first flash’d to light ? 

“ Draw not the veil—meet not the vision dread, 

That hangs o’er guilty man’s predestined head ; 

For, like the past, child of the year that’s gone, 

The crime-stain’d heritage from sire to son ; 

I come, a captive in Fate’s mourning band, 

Scattering fresh discords through each subject land ; 

The bitter harvests of vast fields of crime, 

From seeds wide-spread, through the far tracks of time, 

“ Yet if thine eye dare pierce the clouds of doom 

In the dread past, go scan the scenes to come ; 

Call every muse to prompt the tear and sigh, 

For the sad themes I sing—the scenes too nigh ; 

One of the happy songster’s train no more, 

As erst when merry faces throng’d the door, 

I bring May’s flow’rs to crown the village queen, 

With groups of laughter-loving dancers seen ;— 

Where the white cot—the little garden trim— 

The school-porch—the church-spire, seen glitt’ring dim— 
Gone, like a dream!—There now yon prison stands, 

The yawning Union, with Briarean hands, 

Grasping its prey ; and Mammon mansions there ; 

And mills built with the bones of young Despair : 
Colossal farms, that, with their giant maw, 

Devour whole parishes—an ancient saw, 

And true ; and seven-league high wall’d parks extend, 
With vast preserves, where stalks “ the farmer’s friend,” 
Giants and dragons of old English story, 
Who on the number eaten base their glory: 
But whither fled the St. George and St. Jack ? 
The people’s champions still the legends lack : 
Nor only now men-eaters throng the land, 

With all their agent-monsters at command — 
The mine, the mill, the forge, the oar, and chain 
But when work’d out by ministers of pain,— 
The labourers fail—the Union-doors ope wide— 
Refuse of gaols and ’spitals on each side. 


Oh! bitterest curse—worse than worst despots’ sway— 
Who on all ranks with equal imposts prey ; 
When, in the councils of a “ People Free,” 
Who won their rights, and bled for Liberty ; 


* The celebrated statue of “ Night,” by Michaelangelo, 
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FONS MALORUM. 


Their deputies combine but to betray 

The sacred cause—with lords aud lawyers play 
At their old game, how best to rule, t’ oppress, 
And forge new chains, e’en while they ape “ redress ;” 
Hire trusty friends to buy the public voice ; 

And, while they trample, seem the people's choice; 
Lay heaviest Jaws on toil and industry, 

While wealth and wealthiest Absentees go free : 
Still on the people's ruins raise new piles 

Of palace-honours, loans, grants, railroad files ; 
Till money-laws, and agents rule the land, 

And pick the nation’s pockets by command ; 

Till England follow Erin’s law-drain’d state, 

And great King Mammon reigns—all desolate ! 


PART II, 


Man's energies—not born to bear the drain 
Of ages’ imposts, slavery-toil, and pain ; 
To feed wealth’s craving maw, that, like the grave, 
Insatiate, more and more, more “ prey” must have, 
(Stern money-giant, from the highest, down 
Through all his feudal links below the crown, 
To the last petty despot of the soil), 
Break down at length, and yield to death the spoil ; 
Like Erin doom’d to centuries of misrule ; 
Conquest’s slow torments ; each adventurer’s tool; 
Of convict-lords, who fled their native land, 
To rob, unpunish’d, at the crown’s command ; 
To raise up families of Absentees, 
Who drain her heart’s last drops by law's decrees: 
Traffic with famine ; speculate in death ; 
Economists who deal in man’s last breath ; 
And bribe the senate to let prices rule, 
Till commerce fail, and statesmen play the‘fool : 
Eat their own words ; condemn’d at last to feed, 
With the state-spoon, one nation, while they bleed 
Another for supplies ; and see—strange sight— 
A nation perish ’neath one root’s chance blight : 
With gold, and strength, and labour, all to spare ; 
Famish’d ’mid plenty—rich, yet in despair. 
E’en the state-agents sent to hire per day, 
Poor spectral labourers, mad for food, not pay— 
Nigh starved, amid their bags of worshipp’d gold, 
When every grain of Erin’s food was sold 
To gild the state of each proud Absentee, 
And death’s pale labourers died with the state-fee 
Within their hands ; and many a hovel dread, 
Saw death and gold mocking their famish’d dead. 
Strange dearth !—creation of the modern school 
Of philosophic avarice, taught to rule 
By rendering property from duty free, 
And levying fines on human industry : 
Till the “ great Nemesis,” by Heaven decreed, 
Strikes—and reveals the horrors of their creed; 
Affrights the senate that abets the crime, 
And dooms them to the curse of furthest time. 
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FONS MALORUM. 


No more the passive slave of want and woe— 
No longer fit to grace proud Mammon’s show— 
Erin, thy prize is Death !—thy sons are free !— 


Nor more Scotch lords, nor heartless Absentee, 


- 


Shall drain thy labour at the twelve hours’ mill, 
And, in the wear of sinews show their skill ; 
Draw the last drops of life-blood from thy heart ; 
With varied tortures wring each tenderest part ; 
Bind to the famine-chain, wife, daughter, child, 
In plenty’s mart, mid heaps of produce piled. 
No! it is o’er—a “nation of The Dead,” 
Conquers all foes—strong in its silent bed 

Its spirit wakes, and, clamouring to the skies, 
Asks the dread price of that stern sacrifice. 


Nor only from worn hearts in sore distress, 
Vile Mammon’s Juggernauts the life-streams press ; 
Each labouring class his idol imposts spoil, 
Up to the revellers on the nation’s toil, 
Where his red wheels are lock’d :—the temple there, 
Of the grand myst’ries his dark priests prepare ; 
Ancient as “ Chaos, or Old Night,” they pore 
Where light, truth, reason, order, shine no more ; 
All social firebrands, hate, confusion blend 
With the world’s creed, to teach mankind to bend : 
With royal craft, the priestly ban unite 
To bar the people from the realms of light ; 
Usurp their rights—seize on the common soil— 
And leave them but the heritage of toil. 


In vain appeal—bound at their blood-stain’d shrine, 
Art, science, letters—heaven’s best gifts divine— 
Fresh victims throng that horrid temple’s space, 

Red with the trophies won from each doom’d race : 
All through far time in spectral horror stand, 

From sire to son—a countless, myriad band ; 

Still swept eternal from the shores of time, 
Slave-born, transported to each slave-fed clime, 
Pale, money slaves, in wealth’s relentless hands, 
Remorseless owner ’neath whose ruthless bands 

Of life-toil drivers agonies untold, 

Such as ne’er fell from slavery’s scourge of old, 
Seize on each sinew, rack the writhing frame 

*Mid the soul’s pangs to know bright freedom’s name. 





And other trophies deck those crimson walls 
Raised on man’s ruins whose sad sight appals, 
Fair spectral forms of early martyr'd youth, 

Pale penury, stricken hearts, and maiden truth, 
Bright hopes deferr’d, enduring faith, ties riven, 
All his—the spoiler of the earth and heaven— 
The mother's tears— the daughter's shrieks that tell 
How all most loved at Mammon’s dark shrine fell. 
E’en victims to his high priest's worldly art, 

Noble and princely spectres frown and start: 

The toils that wrought their own and country’s doom, 
Warnings of priestcraft power for times to come, 
Combined with conquest’s sword, religious strife 
And Absentees’ harsh sway—the curse of life. 
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THE TORERO OF MADRID. 
I.—A MODERN YOUNG LADY OF MADRID. 


OnE Monday morning, in the month of June, 184-, dia de toros, as 
the Spaniards say, a good-looking young gentleman stopped, apparently 
in a very bad temper, at the "ee of a house im the street San- 
Bernardo, in the very noble and, very heroical city of Madrid. The 
sound of a piano visibly augmented these expressions of discontent, and 
the young man hesitated before he knocked. It might have been sup- 
posed that some peculiarly disagreeable business brought this cloud 
over the naturally joyous countenance of Don Andrés de Salcedo ; that he 
had some dispute to settle, or a sermon to listen to, from a scolding uncle. 
Not at all. Don Andrés de Salcedo had no quarrels on hand; and the 
world was clear before him. He was rich, and had no uncle to leave him 
any thing. Although not much to the credit of his gallantry, Don Andrés was 
simply about to pay his daily visit to Dona Feliciana Vasquez de los Rios. 

Dona Feliciana Vasquez de los Rios was a young person of good 
family, tolerably pretty, and tolerably rich, whom Don Andrés was des- 
tined to marry. There was nothing to contract the brow of a young man 
of twenty-four years of age, in anticipation of an hour or two to be passed 
in the company of a novia, who had seen little more than sixteen Aprils. 
So Andres, throwing away his cigar, giving his coat a shake, and his 
moustaches a twist, senna up-stairs. 

“So long,” he said to himself, as he endeavoured to recover his good 
looks, ‘‘as she does not make me rehearse that execrable Duo of Bellini’s, 
which has no end to it, and which we have to begin over again twenty 
times, I shall not miss the opening of the arena—no, not even the grimace 
of the alguazil when the bull is let out!” And he smiled, as he rubbed his 
hands in anticipated delight. 

Thus radiant with hope, Don Andrés made his appearance before 
his betrothed. Feliciana, seated upon her stool, with her elbows at 
right angles to her waist, was labouring at the formidable piece in 
question, with a perseverance that deserved a greater success. Feli- 
ciana Vasquez had been brought up @ la Frangaise, and in the most 
profound respect for the fashions of the day. Her dress had, consequentiy, 
nothing that partook of Spain in it. She possessed, in the highest de- 
gree, the fashionable horror of every thing that is picturesque or charac- 
teristic. As in dress, soalso in her person: with blue eyes and light hair, 
she totally differed from the idea which one is apt to form of a Spanish 
maiden, from “ Keepsakes” and “ Andalusian Annuals.” She never wore 
a mantilla, and the fandango and cachuca where unknown to her; but she 
excelled in the country-dance and the polka. She never went to bull- 
fights, which she deemed to be barbarous amusements; but in return, 


she frequented the Theatre del Principe, and the Italian. Opera at the 


Theatre del Circo. In the afternoons, she used to take a drive in the 
Prado, in a bonnet imported direct from Paris. 

Dona Feliciana Vasquez de los Rios was, it will be seen, in every re- 
spect a suitable person ; and so oo was her sense of what was due to 


fashion, that she had had the house furnished, accordingly, to the last 
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336 THE TORERO OF MADRID. 


style, and had dismissed the massive old oaken furniture to the garrets, 
to the great regret of Don Geronimo Vasquez, her father, a man of good 
sense, but weak. 

The union of Don Andrés and Feliciana had been arranged by their 

nts, and they had become so accustomed to view one another in the 
Ficht of betrothed persons, that a doubt upon the subject never obtruded 
itself in the mind of pa Don er felt that Feliciana was in 
every respect, in point of age, fortune, and appearance, a most suitable 
wife’; ben he did on like investigating the wale further—she was per- 
fectly suitable, but terribly tiresome. 

“Ah! is it you, Andrés ?” said Feliciana, without turning round, for 
she knew her lover's footsteps by instinct; ‘“ you have come most oppor- 
tunely, for I am just practising the Duo, which we have to sing together 
this evening at the tertulia of the Marchioness de Benavide.” 

“T fear,’ responded Andrés, in a somewhat melancholy tone, “I am 
rather hoarse ;” and he endeavoured to cough a little, to justify his 
assertion, as his eyes directed themselves to the pendulum, upon the top 
of which Esmeralda was in the act of teaching her goat to write the 
name of Phcebus. 

“The time interests you very much to-day,” said Dona Feliciana, who 
had turned round and observed the pre-occupation of her lover ; “ this 
is the day of the bull-fights. Is your passion for those frightful exhi- 
bitions incorrigible? Oh! when we are married, | shall bring you to 
more humane and civilised ideas.” 

“JT had not really a decided intention of being there,” answered 
Andrés, humbled; “ but I must acknowledge'that, if it was not disagree- 
able to you, I was yesterday at the Arroyo, and there, were four magni- 
ficent bulls of Gaviria. They are so fierce, that they have already 
wounded two drivers, and if toreros have not firm hearts and wrists to- 
day, there will be mischief done!’ 

“You will never be any thing more than a polished barbarian,” ex- 
claimed the indignant young lady; “ but I am not going to put myself 
in contrast with these magniticent bulls of Gaviria, and keep your body 
here while your soul is in the circus, so I will let you go if you promise to 
be early at the marchioness’s.” 

Andrés was so softened by the kindness of his intended that he could 
not hurry from her presence, but lingered, as if detained by the charms 
of her conversation. When he did leave the house he walked down the 
street with a measured step, till turning into the Calle de la Luna, out 
of sight of Dona Feliciana’s balcony, he started off at a pace that soon 
brought him into the midst of the crowd of carriages, cavaliers, and 
pedestrians that encumbered the splendid street of Alcala, and passing 
out of the gate, his ticket, sombra por la tarde, enabled him to pass 
within the barrier, for Andrés disdained the reserved seats and boxes, 
preferring aspot from which not one detail of the struggle would be lost, 
and where every blow could be estimated at its just value, even at the risk 
of being shouldered by some rude peasant, or perfumed by the unsavoury 
cigar of a Manolo. 


ee 


ll. — MILITONA. 
It behoves us, however, as veracious historians to avow that Andrés had 
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another motive, almost unacknowledged to himself, for selecting his 
position, and that further, his eyes were as much directed behind as 
before him. Andrés had seen, the previous Monday, in the seats of the 
amphitheatre, a young girl of exceeding beauty, and the features of this 
charming manola, for she appeared to belong to the lower class, had left 
an impression upon him which at first he had deemed to be of a transient 
character, but which the extraordinary sharpness of his memory proved to 
him was not to be the case. Andrés had watched the barrier for some 
time with an anxious eye, before the young beauty who had occupied so 
much of his thoughts made her appearance, followed by one of those venera- 
ble personages who are called in Spain La tia Pelona or La tia Blasia, just 
as the same class in this country say Mother So-and-so, La tia Aldonsa 
was old, little, and fat, with a repulsive physiognomy, and dressed in 
black, with a yellow petticoat, and a large green fan. Andrés contem- 
plated the young girl with increased admiration. Never had a more 
exquisite type of the Spanish maiden ascended the stone steps of the circus 
of Madrid. A light mantle reposed upon the top of a high comb, and 
adapted its graceful folds to her charming shape, her raven-black hair 
framed the exquisite profile of a pale face having a scarcely perceptible 
olive hue, while her eyes, pressed by two rows of heavy black lashes, 
emitted unconscious flashes of fire. A diminutive shoe of coloured satin, 
and a few buttons of black jet glittering from her wrist completed this 
rigorously Spanish costume. : 

Andrés did not hesitate a moment to follow the steps of the young 
person whose charms had had such an effect upon him, and in a few 
minutes he found himself seated by her side. In order to establish a 
conversation, the young man made signs to an itinerant dealer of sweet- 
meats to approach. , 

“Senora, will you take some of these sweetmeats ?” he said, in his most 
engaging manner to the old duenna, who had been watching his move- 
ments with an eye askance and the look of a mastiff scenting for a robber. 
The audacity of the young man, however, took her so much by surprise, 
that she thrust her hand mechanically into the basket and took out a whole 
handful of sweatmeats. ‘And the fair senorita,” said Andrés, “ surely 
she will also partake of some.” 

The young girl turned round and looked at Andrés with a surprised 
and anxious expression. She could not but acknowledge to herself that 
he was a handsome, as well asa polite young gentleman, and as if she had 
suddenly made up her mind, she smiled graciously, and advanced her 
slender finger for the proffered sweets. It was an unlucky moment. 
“ Juancho, take care ! Juancho! Juancho!” was called out on every side, 
“the bull is coming upon you.” 

The maiden grew white as the sweetmeat she held in her hand, and 
turned to look towards the circus. Andrés had been so wrapped up in 
the happiness he derived from the vicinity of the fair girl, that he had 
paid no attention to the preliminaries of the combat, and the bull had 
already gored one horse to death without his having deigned to glance at 
the circus. 


Ill. —THE BULL-FIGHT. 


The scene which presented itself in the arena now that the cries of 
the assembled multitude had irresistibly forced attention thither, was one 
VOL, XI. 2A 
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well calculated to fix, and for a time to rivet, that attention solely. Juan- 

cho the renowned torero, whose name we have just heard repeated from 

mouth to mouth, was at that moment threatened by a bull, to the ap- 

proach of which he appeared either indifferent or insensible ; and the 

fearfully dangerous position in which he was placed filled the minds of 

all present to the full with that excitement which they went there to ex- 
rience—mingled apprehension and terror. 

Juancho, the torero, was a young man of twenty-five or twenty-eight 
years of age. His dark complexion and crisp hair denoted his Andalusian 
origin. It would have been difficult to imagine a more robust frame or 
limbs more beautifully moulded. His scarlet vest, braided with silver 
peeping from beneath his mantle, showed that he belonged to the aristo- 
eracy of his order. 

A murmur of approbation had welcomed Juancho when he bent his 
knee, in a manner at once humble yet proud before the queen’s box, and 
from thence proceeded to the box of the ayuntamiento to make the cus- 
tomary salutations and request, which accomplished, he threw his mantle 
aside with consummate coquetry, just as the alguazil on horseback, dressed 
in the black costume of a familiar of Sante Hermandad, had gallopped 
out of the arena in the midst of hisses loud and general. 

The bull that Juancho had to kill was one of a most formidable cha- 
racter ; but Juancho walked towards the monstrous beast with that firm 
and deliberate step which makes even lions recoil. The bull upon con- 
templating his adversary lowered its head, shook the foam from its muz- 
zle, scratched the earth with its hoof, and retreated several paces. Juan- 
cho was superb. His attitude denoted an immutable resolution, his eyes 
fixed upon those of the bull, subjected it, without his knowledge, to that 
magnetism which makes tigers recoil to the corner of their dens. To 
every step that the torero made in advance, the bull made one backwards. 
The multitude upon witnessing the triumph of moral over brute force, 
filled the air with its shouts. The torero at this moment, the joy of 
triumph in his heart, and lightning in his eyes, raised his head towards 
the place where the fair Spaniard sat ; for sympathy was more dear when 
beaming in the look and eyes of his beloved Militona, than was the 
applause of all the world besides. It was the unlucky moment when the 
beautiful girl was thanking by a sweet smile and a gracious inclination of 
the head, the polite attentions of Don Andrés. That smile was intercepted 
by Juancho in its flight; his lips grew pale, his complexion turned green, 
his eyes reddened and assumed a wild expression without object or intent, 
and the point of his sword fell towards the ground. 

The bull no longer dominated by the fascination of his eye, now turned 
upon his adversary, without the latter even preparing to meet the danger. 
This was the cause of the shouts of dismay which we previously noticed. 
These shouts aroused Juancho to a sense of his position, He made a 
hasty retreat, and shook the scarlet folds of the muleta before the bull’s 
eyes. The instinct of preservation and the pride of the gladiator 
struggled in the man with the anxiety to watch what Militona was 
doing; but a single look, a moment of inattention, was sufficient to lose 
him. Terrible position to one so jealous, to see a young man paying at- 
tentions to the beloved one, and to be in the middle of a circus, overlooked 
by twelve thousand spectators, and to have within a few inches of one’s 
breast the horns of a ferocious beast, which must only be killed at one 
point, and in a certain manner, or to be for ever dishonoured. 
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“What can that young fellow be saying to her that made her smile 
so sweetly ?” said Juancho to himself, forgetting the formidable adver- 
sary before him, and which, taking advantage of his forgetfulness, made 
a rush at him at the moment. Juancho made one vault backwards, and 
struck the ammal, but at an unfavourable spot. The sword came against 
the bone, and the animal shook it, by a tremendous effort, out of the 
torero’s hands, who remained disarmed before him. 

The crowd upon witnessing the unskilful proceeding, so rare with their 
favourite torero, made one of those terrible rows in which the Spanish 
populace excels. Militona turned slightly pale, and the old duenna 
moaned like a stranded whale. But the chulos ran to the assistance of 
the torero, and agitated their blue and rose-coloured pennons. Juanchio 
had received a slight wound in the arm, but biting his lips with spite, he 
ran to his sword, and turning his back to Militona, took up his station, 
filled with an energetic resolution. He then made signs to the chulos to 
bring the bull towards him, and as it approached, infuriated by its wound, 
he struck the animal by the side of the shoulder-blade with such force, 
that the handle of his sword remained like a cross between its horns. 
The bull fell upon its knees before Juancho, as if acknowledging his 
superiority, and after a brief shudder, rolled with its four hoofs upwards 
in the air. 


IV.—JUANCIIO, THE TORERO. 


’ 


“What a brilliant revenge Juancho has taken ?” exclaimed Don 
Andres, when the shouts of approbation had so far ceased as to allow 
him to be heard. “ 1 prefer him to Arjona and to the Chichlanero, what 
do you think, senorita ?” 

“ For the Jove of the Virgin, sir, do not speak to me another word,” 
Militona answered very quickly, and without turning her head. A real 
fear, the sentiment of a danger that Andrés could not comprehend, was 
expressed in this short phrase. 

“There must be some jealous lover in the case,” he said to himself; 
and out of regard for the young woman, and for fear of entailing un- 
pleasant consequences by persevering in addressing her, he withdrew 
from her side, but he did not leave the circus till he had spoken a few 
words to a youngster with a lively and intelligent eye, after which he 
disappeared. 

Militona and her companion had in the meantime taken their depar- 
ture in a rude vehicle, followed by the boy, and reaching a house in the 
street called Del Povar, in one of the poorer quarters of Madrid, the 
young girl hastened upstairs first, and taking a key from her pocket, 
opened the door of their solitary apartment. 

“ Militona, my dear,” said the old woman, as she arrived breathless in 
the room, “get me a bowl of water. The dust and those sweetmeats 
have made me so thirsty—” 

What more she would have said was interrupted by the young girl 


: wee the desired water close to her lips, but when she’ had drank to 


er satisfaction, the old woman continued. 

“Talking of the sweetmeats, what furious looks Juancho was casting 
in our direction. I am sure that he missed the bull because that fine 
gentleman was speaking to you. He is as jealous as a tiger that 
2a2 
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Juancho. Do you remember the wound he inflicted upon Lucas merely 
for offering you a bouquet on the festival of San Isidro?” 

“T hope,” said the young girl, “he will not be angry. I asked the 
young gentleman not to speak to me, and he was so full of kindness and 
good feeling, that from that moment he did not address a word to me. 
But really what a tyranny it is to be thus persecuted by this ferocious 


love!” 


“It is your fault,” said the old woman ; “why are you so pretty ?” 

A knock at the door, as if administered by a o of iron, interrupted 
the conversation at this point. Aldonsa opened the door trembling, and 
Juancho entered. His countenance betrayed the violence of his passion. 
He was at once jealous and irritated by the momentary check which he 
had received in presence of the public. But what vexed him most of all 
was, that the young man had quitted the circus before he could leave the 
arena and call him to account. 

“ Who was that young man?” asked the torero, with assumed calm- 
ness of Militona, who was busy tearing the blossom of a carnation into 
pieces, “ who sat beside you at the circus ?” 

“Tt was the first time I met him. I do not know.” 

“ But you would wish to know him ?” 

«The supposition is polite. Well, and suppose I should ?” 

“ Why I would kill him, the charming youth, with his varnished boots 
and kid gloves.” 

**Juancho, you speak like a madman. You love me, you say, but is it 
my fault? Ihave never permitted you to indulge in hopes. I have 


9? 
. 


5 


always told you to forget me. Why then offend me by a violence which 
nothing justifies. Because I have had the misfortune to please you, 
must that entail the penalty of death to whoever shall speak to me ?”’ 

“Tt is because I love you, Militona. I have not the soft persuasive 
manners of other men. | have spent my life in struggling, body to body, 
with ferocious animals. Every day I kill and risk being killed. And if 
I cannot win you to myself, at least no other one shall have you.” Saying 
this, he rose abruptly, muttering as he left the room, “ I shall manage 
to find him out, and then we will see !” 


V.—THE STREET COMBAT. 


In the meantime Andrés, stuck up before the piano, was performing 
his part in the Duo de Bellini, with a luxury of false notes that threw 
Feliciana into despair. Never before had a fashionable party inspired 
him with so much disgust, and he committed the Marchioness of Bena- 
vidés and her tertulia to the evil one. For the first time, also, he found 
his betrothed decidedly ugly, and returned to his own home only the 
more enamoured with Militona. As he was returning by the street 
Alcala, he met the boy Perico. 

** Sir,” said the lad, “she lives in the street Del Povar, the third house 
to the right.” 

‘Tt is not all to find out the dove’s-nest,” said Andrés to himself, when 
he awoke the next morning ; ‘I must also be received there, and how is 
that to be accomplished ?” | 

After cogitating some time, he came to the conclusion that, at all 
events, he must not go dressed as he was, into that quarter of the town, 
as it would attract attention; and further, that it would be better to 
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delay his visit until the evening. So after his usual visit to his be- 
trothed, when he did not fail to undergo a good scolding for his inatten- 
tion on the previous evening, he repaired to the Rastro, a place which has 
its representative in all cities, and selecting the costume of a manolo, he 
requested to be allowed to change his dress in the shop. From thence 
he directed himself, accompanied by Perico as a guide, to the street Del 
Povar, where he took up his quarters in a coffee-house, situate imme- 
diately opposite to Militona’s house, but it was not till night came, and 
candles were lit, that he could discover any one moving in the house. 
Perceiving then that Militona was really in the house, he wrote a few 
words, and bade Perico go and deliver them. In his brief note he ex- 

ressed his wish to see the fair maid, but said that he would not intrude 
upon her without her permission ; as from the few words she had let fall at 
the circus, he feared it might inconvenience her. Militona wrote a 
hasty answer. 

“Goaway . . I have not time to write more. To-morrow, at 
ten o'clock, I shall be at the church of San Isidro. But I beg of you go 
away; your life is in danger.” 

The street was nearly deserted as Andres was returning home, after 
having dismissed Perico, when the appearance of a man enveloped in a 
mantle, with a guitar beneath, roused his curiosity, and made him take 
refuge in an obscure angle of the street. Stopping beneath Militona’s 
window, the serenader preluded with a few loud notes as if to arouse at- 
tention, but as no window opened he was obliged to content himself with 
an invisible audience. Don Andrés deeming, in the meantime, that this 
was the gallant of whom the maiden was so much in dread, had ad- 
vanced from out of his hiding-place to examine him more closely. 
Juancho, throwing down his guitar, at once stepped out to meet him, 
and recognised his rival in a moment. 

“What are you doing here at this hour ?” he asked, in a voice that 
trembled with passion. 

“T am listening to your music, it is positively very amusing.” 

“ Defend yourself, or you shall die like a dog,” exclaimed Juancho, as 
he drew his navaja and rolled his mantle on his arm. 

These movements were imitated by Andrés, who was on the defensive 
with a promptitude that showed a good method, and somewhat surprised 
the torero. Juancho turned round to his adversary his left arm, covered 
with his cloak like a shield, his right drawn backwards to throw more 
force into his blow, but each time his knife fell upon the ample folds of 
Don Andrés’ mantle suspended in a similar fashion. The two adver- 
saries, vigorous as they were, began to weary; perspiration bathed their 
temples, and their breasts heaved like bellows, when Juancho, who had 
felt the point of Andrés’ knife penetrate his sleeve, threw himself with 
a final effort, and at the risk of being killed, bodily upon his enemy. 

Andrés fell backwards, and by his fall threw open the door of Mili- 
tona’s house, before which the combat had taken place. Juancho 
thought that he had killed him, so much confidence had ‘he in that ter- 
rible blow, and he retired with a slow step, the combat had been loyal, 
and he felt no remorse; the gloomy satisfaction of having disembarrassed 
himself of a rival predominated over every other feeling. At the same 
moment the sereno was calling out, at the end of the street, “ Nothing 
new, half-past eleven o'clock, fine starlight night.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS IN SPAIN AND ALGIERS, 


I.——-THE JOURNEY. 


Tue illustrious Dumas, Marquis de la Pailleterie, and historiographer 
of the royal marriages, “‘ vehement in great, forgetful in trifling, matters ; 
delighting to give, but having no pleasure in giving for nothing ;” to 
quote his introductory paragraph, has communicated his anxiously ex- 

ted travels in Spain and Algiers to the world in an epistolary form. 
reading in the steps of the three great poets of Italy, he has offered to 
the fair unknown, to whom he has inscribed his letters, the choice of a 
name. Like the Beatrice of Dante, the Laura of Petrarch, or the Fia- 
metta of Boccaccio, she may, he says, have astar on the forehead, a glory 
round the head, or a flame on the bosom, without apprehension of his 
vanity being thereby censured. 

To carry these travels into effect, M. Dumas, it is well known, by cer- 
tain suits at law, to which, from their literary interest, we assisted in giv- 
ing publicity, abandoned Balzamo in mid career, and his theatre when on 
the eve of opening. After a discursive chapter excusable under the cir- 
cumstances, in which the history of the said theatre is given to the world 
at large in the most confidential tone possible, M. Dumas informs us, 
that his companions in travel were, Louis Belanger, “ a dreamy painter,” 
ravenous of the great, and delighting im every thing that is beautiful, but 
with little of that intrepidity of action which results from travel. Next 
Maquet, his friend* and collaborateur, whom he describes as a man who 
works much, speaks little, and goes little out. ‘* With him will is supreme, 
and all the instinctive movements of his being, after manifesting them- 
selves by a first impulse, re-enter into his person, as if ashamed of what 
he deemed to be a weakness unworthy of manhood.” Alexandre Dumas, 
jun., a youth of about twenty years of age—a being of light and shade— 
idle yet active, prodigal yet economical, cold yet energetic, always ready 
to rob his father or fight for him, as occasion might present itself. Added 
to all these was the Nubian Paul, who, under the name of Benjamin, had 
followed the fortunes of an English master, till the latter (as all rich 
misanthropic Englishmen are supposed to do on the other side of the 
channel) hung himself. He was next the faithful servant of a Franco- 
Algerian colonel, and had been christened by the name of Peter, which, 
when he came into the great romancer’s service, he was obliged to chan 
for that of Paul, as there was one Peter already in the household; and 
the change of name was effected without lowering the dignity of the 
convert by the choice of a holy patron. Paul spoke four languages, was 
a clever horseman and a clever pedestrian. He had but one fault—an 
exceeding partiality for rum. ; 

The journey to Bordeaux was not very creditable to railroad travelling 
in southern Franee. The travellers started on the 3rd of October, at half- 
past six in the evening, and they had no sooner got a little beyond Beau- 
gency, than the train was brought to a stand-still, by the boiler leaking 
and putting out the fire. The locomotive had perished from dropsy. 
They were obliged to wait till an engine should be sent from Blois, which, 
it was deemed, would certainly be the case when it was found that they did 

not arrive there. After the lapse of about two hours, the deep snorting of 
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the coming monster was heard, and at the same time a red point like the 
eye of a Cyclops was perceived approaching. At six o'clock in the morn- 
ing they arrived at Tours. At Chatellerault—the Birmingham of France 
—M. Alex. Dumas’s son purchased a dagger-knife of gigantic size. A 
louis had been asked for it, and, with a view to rid himself of the vendor's 
importunity, he had offered tive francs, which, to his surprise, were ac- 
cepted. As the train had lost two hours at Beaugency, and two more in 
endeavouring to make up for the two previously lost, the coach ultimately 
entered Bordeaux by one gate, as the last conveyance for Bayonne was 
issuing by another. , 

This was on .the 5th of the month; the royal nuptials were to be 
celebrated on the 10th, so that it was impossible to wait for the conveyance 
of the next day. M. Dumas purchased a travelling carriage for about 
501., which he says might have been worth 20/. “I have little con- 
fidence,” he says, “in my personal genius for speculation, but there was 
no room for hesitation.” It was four o'clock in the evening, and the 
travellers saw the sun setting over those vast plains, which most resemble 
those of La Mancha, described by Cervantes. M. Dumas remarks very 
truly, that if the Landes, instead of being in France, were two thousand 
leagues distant, there would be as many descriptions of them as of the 
Steppes of Russia, or the Prairies of America. Unfortunately, they are 
situated between Bordeaux and Mont de Marsan, so that they are 
traversed daily without ever being visited. . To M. Dumas, the avenue of 
Mont de Marsan was shaded by the last trees, and Dordogne filled with 
the last water, as well as crossed by the last bridge, that he was destined 
to meet with on his travels. 

At Bayonne, M. Dumas learnt that a sum of 70/. odd was levied upon 
all carriages of French manufacture entering into Spain; so he was 
obliged to take four places in the malle-poste. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting the mail to convey the baggage of the four travellers. 
in guns and swords, alone, they had more than the weight allowed to 
each passenger in France. 

Arrived at Burgos—the Queen of Old Castile—the superb gate, erected 
in honour of Charles V., and the arrowy steeples of its splendid cathedral, 
initiated the travellers in the wonders which they were about to contemplate. 
A country of red sands, alternating with gray heaths, conducted them 
thence to the Castle of Lerma, which is described as a ruin, not unfre- 
quently the abode of bandits. Passing thence the steep heights of the 
Somma-Sierra, a few white points were perceived rising in a violet- 
coloured mist, out of a vast desert. It was Madrid. 


I1.—INSTALLATION AT MADRID. 


In another hour the travellers entered the capital of all Spain, by the 
gate of Alcala—the handsomest of all its gates—and they were driven 
into the court-yard of the post-office. As the daily papers had announced 
that Spain was in a state of revolution, the roads infested with guerillas, 
and that the people of Madrid were fighting in the streets, our travellers 
had fancied that, as those who engaged in street-combats could not at 
the same time be in their houses, they would easily find an empty one for 
their accommodation. But they were destined to be disappointed. They 
had travelled’ from Bayonne to Madrid without seeing a bandit; the 
metropolis itself was in a state of profound quiet, and every house full of 
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inhabitants or visitors. They knocked at “we hotel-door in Madrid, 
every lodging-house, and all the casas de Pupillos, but in vain. They 
half resolved to take up their abode in one of the numerous theatres 
which lined the streets for the approaching festival. At the height of 
their despair, M. Dumas perceived over a door the cabalistic words, 
“ Monnier, French Bookseller.” The travellers shrieked with joy. It 
was impossible but that a countryman would help them in their distress, 
Being still early in the morning they sought for a side-door, and the 
found one round the corner, over which was inscribed, ““ Casa de Banos.” 
Another delightful surprise. After their journey they were as much in 
need of a bath as of lodgings. So, pushing a little gate, that rang a 
bell as it opened, M. Dumas walked in. His way lay along a corridor, 
which led him into a yard, all around which were doors opening into so 
many bathing-rooms. At the entrance was a small room, in which were 
two women and five cats warming themselves at a brasero. M. Dumas 
inquired for M. Monnier, but his appearance did not conciliate the females, 
for they began to grumble and the cats to mew. At this noise, a window 
opened above, and a head protected by a kerchief, and a torso decorated 
with a shift, protruded itself. 

“* What is the matter ?’’ inquired the head. 

“There is my dear Monsieur Monnier,” M. Dumas hastened to an- 
swer, “that if you will not receive myself and my companions in your 
house, we shall be obliged to purchase a tent from some Carlist general, 
out of employment, and pitch it im the street.” 

“T beg pardon,” said M. Monnier, opening his eyes in a very exorbi- 
tant manner, “ but you called me ‘ my dear Monsieur Monuier ;’ are we, 
then, acquainted ?” 

“ Undoubtedly so, since I called you by your name.” 

“Oh! my name is on the door.” 

“ So is mine also. My name is Alexandre Dumas.” 

Monsieur Monnier uttered an exclamation of surprise, knocked his 
head against the window-sill in retreating backwards, and appeared a 
moment afterwards at one of the little doors that opened upon the yard. 

“What, our Alexandre Dumas!” he exclaimed, as he rushed forward. 
“Illustrious man, my house is yours.” 

“Excuse me, my dear Monsieur Monnier, but Iam not alone. We 
ave four of us and a servant.” 

M. Monnier fell back in a chair. 

“IT do not know how to manage,” he said, as he recovered himself. 
“There are two’ large rooms, it is true, but one is occupied by two 
Enaen artists, Messrs. Blanchard and Girardet, and the other is their 
studio.”” 

“ That will do,” said M. Dumas; ‘we will establish ourselves in the 
studio,” and he hastened away to his friends, who were waiting anxiously 
at the door. “Come along, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “I have found 
a palace.” And they followed with three cheers. 

“ Silence, gentlemen, silence, I pray you ; this is a respectable house.” 

Alexander, the son, came first, Boulanger and Maquet followed ; Paul 
made up the rear, with his hands swinging as if he did not know what to 
do with them, which was always a sign that he had been lost sight of 
for a moment, and that he had taken advantage of the circumstance to 
break the laws of his former religion. 
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I gave him a side glance,” says M. Dumas, “ and he smiled in return 
as agreeably as was in his power. Paul had found the house charming, 
and the rum adorable.” 

Messrs. Blanchard and Girardet, who, with a third artist, M. Gisnain, 
had been deputed by government to paint the principal scenes of the 

at events that were about to take place ; uttered exclamations of joy 
and surprise when they saw our travellers ushered into their studio, 
When the position of the houseless wanderers was made known to them, 
they took a bit of white chalk and marked off two-thirds of the studio for 
the convenience of the newly arrived. In a quarter of an hour they were 
installed. ‘M. Monnier was radiant with joy. A Frenchman, he was 
delighted to receive a French colony—and what a colony! Official 
painters, and a guest of the royal marriage !” 

Refreshed by a bath, the party returned to the common apartment. 
Miraculous event! Paul was himself at work, and that with such assi- 
duity, that half the trunks were already emptied. This activity puzzled 
M. Dumas. He knew by experience that m tae Paul became unusu- 
ally zealous, there was something wrong. At length the mischief came 
out. The ammunition had been lost on the road. ‘They had seven guns, 
one of them double-barrelled, but no cartridges. They comforted them- 
selves, however, by the information they had obtained, that there were 
only fifty or sixty robbers in all Spain. 

The next difficulty that presented itself was the commissariat. At 
Madrid, excepting in the houses of the great, a cook is a mere mythus. 
Those who wish to eat go to market and roast or boil for themselves, 
Luckily M. Dumas was an accomplished culinary artist. “ Man 
readers,” says he, “have contested the goodness of my books, but no 
gourmet has ever contested the goodness of my sauces.” M. Dumas was 
accordingly unanimously elected maitre d’hétel to the French embassy at 
Madrid, and Paul was appointed purveyor. ‘The colonists clubbed toge- 
ther to purchase a basket, so that Paul should lose as few eggs, cutlets, 
and hams as possible. 


IlI--THE FRENCH EMBASSY. 


The same day two more distinguished artists were added to the colony. 
There were Giraud, author of La Permission de Dix Heures, and 
Desbarolles, who is described as a compound of the Parisian traveller and 
artist. These gentlemen had travelled in Gibus hats of the latest 
fashion, and these “unsatisfactory products of modern civilisation” had 
given way beneath a Castilian sun, and had deviated from the vertical to 
project anteriorly. It was in vain that the Spanish hatters had been 
applied to, they could not a the defect. At length they thought 
of going to a watchmaker’s. The watchmaker set them upright by 
means of a steel spring, and for a time their Gibus rose perpendicularly 
from their heads. But the third day, as the two friends were parading 
the alcala at the fashionable hour, the springs gave way with the noise 
of a clock that is about to strike. Since that time they appeared. to be 
decorated with chimney pipes that had been bent by the wind. Paul had 
returned from market with eggs, partridges, and hares. The Spaniards 
do not eat the latter, which they say frequent burial-grounds and feed 
upon the dead. 

After breakfast M. Dumas repaired to the embassy. “I was not ac- 
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quainted with M. Bresson,” says the historiographerroyal “He is a man 
of lofty stature, with a grave and cold expression, and his head held aloft, 
as one likes to see it held, by those who, having made themselves what 
they are, havea right so to hold it. The firmness of M. Bresson through- 
out this great affair of the marriage had been admirable; he had not 
allowed himself to be intimidated by the threats of Lord Palmerston, nor 
by the oratory of newspapers, nor by Mr. Bulwer’s mock sale.” 

M. Bresson received the historiographer in the most polite manner pos- 
sible. He was invited to meet his royal highness at dinner that very 
day, and to extend the invitation to all his friends for the evening. On 
leaving M. Bresson, enchanted at his reception, M. Dumas says he in- 

uired for the apartments of “de Glucksberg, de Talleyrand, and de 
Guitaut.” The historiographer sat an hour with his grace of ‘ Glucks- 
berg.” He then proceeded to visit the attaché Talleyrand. 

‘* Talleyrand,” says M. Dumas, “is a real attaché to an embassy, and 
especially to a Spanish embassy. I may whisper in connexion with him, 
that he has all kinds of successes at Madrid, in his own particular way of 
representing France. The result of this great individual representation, 
is acertain pallidity which suits the blue eyes and light hair of the young 
diplomatist admirably. Glucksberg represents the serious side of things, 
Talleyrand the interesting.” 7 

Guitaut is the descendant of the Guitaut who, for Anne of Austria’s 
sake, seized a Prince of Condé by the throat, and who, in the same queen’s 
name, dragged Louis XIII. from the company of Mademoiselle de Lafa- 
ee nine months before the birth of Louis XIV. The actual Guitaut is a 
1andsome, proud lad, of twenty-two years of age, knowing the value of 
the name he bears, and as ready as his ancestor to devote himself to the 


service of any queen, even if that be the young Queen of Spain herself. 
In the evening, A. Dumas went to dine at the embassy, while the 
colony repaired under the guidance of Theophile Gautier, who had been 


picked up wandering in the streets, to dine at Lardi’s, the sole restaurant 
at Madrid. 


IV.—-THE PUBLIC NUPTIALS. 


The next morning Madrid awoke to festive scenes. All the streets 
and squares were full of spectators, all the theatres were full of actors. 
The national dances of Aragon were performed on the one, those of An- 
dalusia on another, and so on with the fourteen provinces of Spain. Men 
and women of each province were also dressed in their national costume. 
The only thing they had in common were the never-failing castanets. 
The love of bright colours, so characteristic of the children of a sunny 
climate, were what most struck the eye. As there were more theatres 
than performers, groups of the latter proceeded every now and then from 
one street or one place to another, preceded by a band of music. As the 
procession passed by, mantillas appeared at the windows, covering but 
not hiding heads of hair black and lustrous as the crow’s wing, and in 
which was fastened a single rose, a carnation, or a camellia. 

Upon other stages knights in coats of mail, feathered caps, and swords 
with handles like a cross, represented the crusaders of King Ferdinand 
engaging the turbaned Moors of Boabdil. Groups of Chinese, in pagoda 


hats, also occupied some of the temporary stages, but they were not so 
popular as the dancers and the Moorish combatants. 
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Our travellers had to force their way through the dense crowd, fur- 
rowed by carriages which seemed to have been dragged forth from the 
stables of Louis XIV., and which rolled by in all the noise and jumble 
of horses and mules harnessed and plumed, to the church of Atocha, 
where the marriages of the infantos and infantas of Spain usually take 

lace. 
. “ Never was there,” says M. Dumas, “ such a multitude crowded 
within so small a space, or so much gold displayed upon court dresses. 

“In the midst of this luxury, which reminded me of the ancient 
sessors of India and Peru, our two young princes were remarkable for 
the military simplicity of their dress. They both wore the uniform of 
marshals : white trowsers, high boots, and the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, which on the Duke of Montpensier, was of diamonds. 

“ The Queen was graceful and charming. The Infanta resplendent 
with beauty. At two o’clock the Patriarch of all the India’s pronounced 
the nuptial benediction.” 


V.-—-THE CIRCUS, 


From the Church d’Atocha our travellers hastened to the Casa- Monnier 
to change their dresses. It was two o'clock, and a great bull-fight was 
announced for half-past two. Madrid pouring out to a bull-fight is an 
extraordinary spectacle. It is like a river that has overflowed upon a deep 
slope. The souls which Dante saw driven before him like a whirlwind 
of leaves, did not hurry over space with greater rapidity than did the 
Spanish crowd hastening to its favourite sight. Equipages, such as are 
now only seen in the pictures of Vandermeulen, Calesinos, such as are 
seen nowhere, omnibuses and peasants on horseback, with a carbine at- 
tached to their saddle, encumber the streets. And as to the crowd on 
foot! The whole street of Alcala, as wide as the avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, and terminated by an arch almost as gigantic as the Parisian 
triumphal arch, resembled a field of men and women, as numerous as the 
ears of wheat on that field, and all curbed in the same direction by the 
feverish breath of curiosity. 

“ T should have liked,” says M. Dumas, “ to have seen before entering 
into the circus, the chapel where the mortuary mass is said, the phar- 
— and its two surgeons, the sacristy and its priest, the one ready to 
tender assistance to the wounded, the other to confess the dying ; but 
we had no longer time ; the flourish of trumpets was sounding which 
announced that the Alguazil had thrown the key of the toril to the boy 
of the Circus. We took our tickets, and with our hearts beating at the 
idea of seeing something unknown and terrible, hastened into the galleries. 

“]magine an amphitheatre like a Hippodrome, containing twenty 
thousand persons dispersed on steps, according as they have taken tickets 
for the sun, for the sun and shade, or for the shade only. As we entered 
the circle of flame we threw ourselves backwards in astonishment. Never 
before had we seen so many parasols, so many fans, and so many kerchiefs, 
waving and agitating se such cries. , 

“ Here is the aspect which the arena presented at the moment of our 
arrival. The boy of the circus, who had just received the key of the gate of 
the toril, or house in which the bull is kept, was advancing covered with rib- 
bons towards the gate in question. Three picadors sat in their Arab saddles 
to the left, with their lances in readiness. The rest of the quadrille, that 
is to say the chulos, the banderilleros, and the torero, kept themselves to 
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the right, dispersed in the arena, like pawns in battle array upon a chess- 
board. 


VI.——THE BULL FIGHT. 


The boy opened the door of the toril, and placed himself behind the 

te. The bull came forth, advanced ten paces, and stopped short, 
Fazzled by the light and stupified by the noise. 

The bulls selected for these combats are generally taken from the most 
solitary pasturages, and are conveyed over night to Madrid. They are 
not allowed any food in their prison, and at the moment of issuing forth 
a sharp bit of iron, with a hook at the point, is inserted into the shoulder. 
This hook bears a tuft of ribbons, which it is the ambition of picadors 
and chulos to possess themselves of. 

Upon this oceasion the bull was a black one, and it bore the colours of 
the ten of Ossuna and of Veragua. Its mouth was covered with 
foam, its eyes sparkled like two rays of fire. 

“Look, look!” said Rocca de Togores, one of the first poets and 
most witty man in Spain, ‘the bull is a good one.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered than the bull precipitated itself upon 
the nearest picador. It was in vain that the latter tried to stop it with 
his lance, the bull rushed upon the iron, and taking the horse at the breast, 
thrust one of its horns into his heart. The horse was raised from the 
ground by the impetus, and beat the air with its fore feet. 

The picador saw that it was all over with his horse. He seized upon 
the top of the barrier, withdrawing himself at the same time from his 
stirrups, and as the horse fell over on one side he held fast on the other. 

The horse endeavoured to raise itself, the blood flowing from its breast 
in two separate spouts. It reeled for a moment, then fell again. The 
bull fell furiously upon it, and in a second inflicted ten other wounds. 

“Good,” said Rocea, “it is an admirable bull; the fight will be a 
spirited one.” 

I turned, says M. Dumas, towards my companions. Boulanger had 
endured the spectacle pretty well, but Alexander was very pale, and 
Maquet was wiping his forehead bathed in perspiration. 

The second picador, seeing the bull obstinate in destroying the horse, 
quitted the barrier and advanced towards it. Although his horse had its 
eyes bandaged, it reared up; it felt instinctively that its master was lead- 
ing it on to death. The bull, seeing another antagonist, rushed forward 
to meet him. 

What took place was as rapid as thought: in a second the horse was 
thrown backwards, and fell with all its weight upon the breast of the 
rider. We heard, so to say, the shriek of his bones. 

Then there arose an universal hurrah ; twenty thousand voices cried 
out together, bravo toro! bravo toro! Rocea cried out like the rest, 
and | found myself also exclaiming, bravo toro! And truly the animal 
was a superb one. Its body was as black as jet, and the blood of its two 
adversaries covered its head and shoulders like a scarlet hood. 

At this moment Cucharés, the torero—the king of the arena—made a 
signal, and the whole troop of chulos and of banderilleros surrounded the 
bull. In the middle of this group, and directing its movements, was 
Lucas Blanco, another torero, a handsome young man of twenty-four or 
twenty-five years of age, who had only been initiated in the use of the 
sword, and allowed to kill, for two years past. He was not called upon 
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to act with the chulos, but the enthusiasm of the combat carried him 
away. 

The bull raised its head, looked for a moment at the crowd of enemies 
waving their many-coloured capes and banners, and rushed upon Lucas 
Blanco, who was nearest to him. Lucas contented himself with turning 
upon his heel, which he did with infinite grace and self-possession, and 
the bull passed by. The chulos pursued by it ran to the barrier. The 
last must have felt the breath of the animal burning his shoulders. 
Arrived at the barrier, they flew over it. Flew is the word, for with blue, 
scarlet, and green capes, they seemed like a flock of birds with their 
wings expanded. 

The horns of the bull pierced the barrier, and transfixed the cape of the 
last chulo, as it fell back upon its head. The animal remained for a short 
time covered with the cape, as if with a hood, and it was soon stained with 
large patches of gore. For a moment the bull turned upon itself as if it 
was going mad, and then the cape went into pieces, with the exception 
of a shred that remained like a streamer attached to its right horn. 

Now that it could see, the bull turned round and embraced the whole 
arena with a rapid and gloomy glance. Lucas Blanco and Cucharés 
stood at equal distances, both calm, both attentive. Three men were 
drawing the picador from beneath his horse, and endeavouring to raise 
him on his feet. The picador reeled. He was pale as death, anda blood 
froth stained his lips, Of the two horses, one was dead, the other still 
kicked, as if struggling for life. The third picador, the only one that still 
sat upon his horse, remained motionless as a statue of bronze. 

After a moment’s investigation, the bull’s eye rested upon the group 
that was busy conveying away the wounded picador. It tore the sand 
with its fore feet, lowered its nose to a level with the furrrow it had just 
traced, bellowed loudly, and rushed towards the group. The three 
men who were carrying the picador abandoned him and ran to the barrier. 
The wounded man beat the air for a moment with his hands, and then 
fell faint. 

But the last picador had galloped up and taken a station between the 
the bull and its victim. The animal made his lance bend like a reed, and 
touched his horse with its horn as it rushed by. The horse, severely 
wounded, rose upon its hind legs, and carried his master away to the ex- 
tremity of the arena. This obstacle overcome, the bull rushed upon Lucas 
Blanco, who had gone to the assistance of the picador, and had raised him 
up upon one knee. Lucas made a step on one side and spread his mantle 
between himself and the wounded man; the bull deceived, threw itself 
upon the cloak. 

I turned to look at my companions; Boulanger was pale; Alexander 
was green; Maquet, like the nymph Byblis, was actually melting into 
water. 

The bull, not understanding the frailty of the opposition that it had 
met with, stopped short, turned round, and again rushed upon Lucas, 
who had only his blue cape as a weapon of offence or defence. . Lucas 
again unui on one side, leaving his cape to be run at, and the bull was 
in a moment ten paces beyond him. 

During this interval, the chulos and banderilleros had re-descended into 
the arena, and the servants of the circus had again ran to the assistance 
of the picador, and were bearing him towards the barrier. The whole 
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quadrille surrounded the bull, waving their capes ; but the bull had no 
eye save for Lucas Blanco. It was a struggle between the animal and 

t man, from which nothing could distract the former. 

‘«« Back, Lucas! back !” exclaimed at the same time all the chulos and 
the banderilleros. 

“ Back, Lucas!” shouted out Cucharés. | 

Lucas only looked the more contemptuously at the bull. The animal 
was coming right at him, with its head lowered. Lucas placed the point 
of his foot between the two horns and jumped over its head. 

“ Bravo Lucas!” shouted twenty thousand voices, ‘“ Viva Lucas! 
Viva, viva !” 

The men threw their hats into the arena, the women threw their fans 
and their bouquets. Lucas saluted the multitude with a smile, as if he 
had been playing with a goat. My companions, pale and green and 
moist as they were, applauded and shouted with the rest. 

But neither the cries nor the shouts of applause could turn the bull from 
its revenge. Its eye followed Lucas only, and again the animal moved 
towards the blue cape, but this time measuring its distance so that it 
should not go beyond it. Lucas avoided the bull by a skilful vault 
aside. But the animal was only four paces beyond him. It returned to 
the charge without giving him time to recover himself. Lucas threw his 
cape upon its head, and retreated backwards towards the barrier. 

Veiled for a moment, the bull allowed his adversary to gain about a 
dozen paces in advance, but the cape was soon torn to shreds, and again 
the bull rushed upon his tormentor. It was a question of agility. Would 
Lueas arrive at the barrier before the bull, or would the bull catch Lucas 
before he had gained the barrier ? 

Lucas stepped upon a bouquet ; his foot slipped upon the moist flowers, 
and he fell. A great shriek arose from twenty thousand voices, and was 
sueceeded by a profound silence. : 

Something like a cloud passed before my eyes ; in the midst of that 
cloud I saw a man fifteen feet up in the air. And strange to say, in the 
midst of this perplexed and dazzling vision, I saw all the details of poor 
Lucas’s dress. His little blue vest, trimmed with silver, his rose-coloured 
waistcoat with steel buttons, his white trowsers braided along the seam, 
were all distinctly visible. 

He fell. The bull was waiting for him ; but another adversary was 
also waiting for the bull. This was the first picador, who mounted upon 
a fresh horse rushed upon the animal at the moment when it was lower- 
ing its horns upon Lucas. ‘The bull feeling itself wounded, raised its 
head, and, as if it was certain of finding Lucas where it left him, rushed 
upon the picador. 

The bull had searcely left Lucas than the latter rose up, and saluted 
the multitude with a smile. By a miracle the horns had passed on 
both sides of his body ; it was the forehead of the bull alone that had 
thrown him into the air. By another miracle he had fallen without in- 
juring himself. 

A loud murmur of sympathy and joy ran round the circus ; twenty 
thousand persons could once more breathe freely. Maquet had nearly 
fainted away ; Alexander was little better, and was asking for a glass of 


water. At this moment a loud noise was heard, and the trumpets sounded 
a flourish. 
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BY CHARLES HOOTON, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “COLIN CLINK,” “BILBERRY THURLAND,” &c, 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN MR. THOROTON AND BENASSAR THE TURK— 
WHO THE LATTER WAS—WITH A QUARREL THAT ENSUED BETWEEN 
THEM, 


Tuus far, then, Mr. Thoroton was satisfied that the destination and 
ultimate fate of the child with whose unhappy history we commenced 
this narrative, was beyond the possibility of discovery by any research of 
his ; and that as it had remained a mystery for now nearly twenty years, 
so, in all probability, it would remain for ever. But during that lon 
lapse of time since first we introduced him to the notice of the reader 
until now, changes then anticipated had come to pass; and instead of 
entrapping others, both Mr. Thoroton and his lady had fallen into their 
own snare. For although 7 had proved so apparently successful in 
putting out of the way the rightful inheritor of Woodhouselee, and had 
lived from year to year in wicked hope that his unfortunate mother 
would soon be brought down to the grave by sorrows not to be sur- 
mounted or forgotten, yet had they in that respect met with a continual 
disappointment. 

As though almost by an especial providence, which would not suffer 
such black guilt to triumph over the innocent and unsuspecting victim, 
the Lady Lavinia had passed safely through all her trials—had endured 
nights and weeks, and years on years of unhappiness, with a degree of 
fortitude scarcely to have been expected—and even at the time of which 
we are now speaking, still survived to stand (though unconsciously to her- 
self) between the ‘horotons and that object, the attainment of which 
was dearer to them than was their own sister's life. Thus, then, through 
a period of nearly ional years, had Mr. and Mrs. Thoroton been com- 
pelled to endure one of the least endurable of all human feelings—that 
arising from the consciousness of having committed a great and despe- 
rate crime without obtaining the object contemplated by it, or answering 
any other purpose than that of rendering themselves at once deeply 
criminal in their own eyes, and liable at any moment or by any accident 
to become responsible to those laws of society which they had so basely 
outraged. But what, in this particular instance, had more desperately 
aggravated their disappointment, and converted their mortification almost 
into frenzy, was, the continual and large pecuniary exactions to which 
they found themselves com to submit, and which were extorted from 
them by Benassar the Turk, in order to keep the tongue of that worth 
silent, not with respect to the Lady Lavinia only, but also the public 
authorities p> me ie since they were well aware, that if ever their 
widowed sister were made acquainted with the deep deception which had 
been practised upon her respecting her child, not only would their ex- 
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ctations from her be for ever destroyed, but the complete degradation 
of the characters, the total loss of all standing in society, as well as severe 
judicial punishment, must inevitably follow any such exposure. 

Sufficient may have been gathered from the previous portion of this 
history to demonstrate that the old Turk, or rather the pretended one, 
was not onl sina well aware of the power which his knowledge of 
their criminality gave him, but equally as prepared to wield it in the 
manner best calculated to work for his own advantage. An illustration 
of that disposition we have already seen on occasion of the first interview 
between Mrs. Thoroton and himself; while the success with which it was 
then attended emboldened him, if possible, still more, in the determined 
resolution he had formed to hold the information of which he was possessed 
in continual terror over both the guilty parties, as a lasting and successful 
means for obtaining from them whatever sums of money he might de- 
mand, and also compelling the grant of any other services and favours 
which he chanced to require, and they possessed the power to give. By 
the force of this conduct, founded on such a secret, he had gradually, and 
almost imperceptibly, obtained a degree of influence over even the stern 
and desperate character of Mr. Thoroton, which, at the time we are now 
speaking of, might not inaptly be designated as the most complete and 
triumphant personal despotism. But it was not by threats and the in- 
fluence of fear alone that he had done this; his policy not unfrequently 
induced him to resort to that kind of hypocritical cajolery which sought 
to attain its purpose quietly, and without the appearance of direct com- 
pulsion, rather than carry out more frequently than was absolutely neces- 
sary that feeling of insolent defiance, by which even the most criminal 
are, at times, apt to be aroused into a state of desperate and reckless hos- 
tility. Still it was by the adoption of each of these modes of conduct, 
just as the occasionreequired, that Benassar contrived eventually, and in 
the course of such a onsiderable number of years, to sway, as with a 
wand of magic, the fierce temper of Mr. Thoroton, as well as the deep 
hypocrisy of his wife. 

Mr. Thoroton’s first knowledge of the interference of this dangerous 
character, was derived from a statement made to him by his wife respect- 
ing the transactions related in a previous chapter of this history, as 
having taken place between that lady and the stranger himself. Mr. 
Thoroton expressed much astonishment on hearing the account, and in 
vain endeavoured to frame some plausible conjecture as to who the person 
could really be, and by what means he had possessed himself of so much ac- 
curate knowledge of an affair which, up to A ae time, he believed to be totally 
unknown to any man, save the physician who had attended the Lady 
Lavinia, and the absurd old snttuadlat to astrology, whom he had disco- 
vered in the vaults of the Adelphi. Could it be the latter? There were 
reasons both for and against this supposition, which he could not satis- 
factorily dispose of on either side ; nor is it probable he would have ar- 
rived at any satisfactory conclusion, had not a second visit by the self- 
same individual been paid some considerable time afterwards, for the pur- 
oy of a of those “loans,” the precedent for granting which 

ad already been set by his wife. Mr. Thoroton happened on this 
second occasion to be at home; and haying previously expressed himself 
in a very determined manner respecting the treatment which the fellow 
should receive at his hands, in case an opportunity were ever afforded him 
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of meeting with him under similar circumstances, it may easily be credited, 
that when that faithful servant John one day announced a second visit 
from the same individual, Mr. Thoroton hastened in no very amiable 
humour into the library, whither John had conducted him. 

“ Well, sir,—and what do you want of me ?” sternly demanded Thoro- 
ton as he securely closed the am and before he had time to look parti- 
cularly at the person he addressed. 

‘« In the first instance,” replied Benassar, coolly, “ I require civility and 
attention.—In the second - 

« Ah!” exclaimed Thoroton, recognising the voice,—“ you are the 
villain then, are you, with your magical nonsense and devilish lies, who 
has practised this infamous extortion upon a defenceless and helpless 
woman? But I am glad you are come again,—I thank you for coming,— 
for before you leave a second time you shall pay dearly for your swin- 
dling, or there's no virtue in a rope’s-end and a horse-pond. Come along, 
you scoundrel, or ——” 

“* When our business is transacted I shall depart,” replied the dis- 
guised astrologer, “‘ but not before ; even though your bidding be backed 





— 


by all your household.” 

“ Come along, thou disreputable knave!” again exclaimed Thoroton, 
endeavouring to seize Saul by the loose garment which he wore, and 
drag him out. | 

“ Nay!” cried the latter,—“ the first finger laid on me shall cost two 
lives !” 

** None of your idle tales with me,” said his antagonist; “ Iam not a 
woman, fool, to heed your trickery and lies. Come out this instant, fel- 
low, or I'll ——” 

“* Run the chance of a gallows for murder if you do ——” interrupted 
Saul. ‘“ Peace, man, peace; be quiet.” And then raising his voice 
to a higher pitch, and in a more determined tone, he added, “I shall not 
leave this room till my business with you is settled.” At the same time 
he rose erect, and folding his arms across his breast, gazed into the eyes 
of his opponent with an expression at once of defiance and of cool con- 
scious security which, for the moment, made Mr. Thoroton any 
waver in his determination. Instantly, however, he felt again reassured, 
and with that assurance his indignation and excitement became still 
greater than before. 

“If that, then, be it,” he exclaimed, “ let us take another course.” 
And so saying, he snatched from a corner of the room in which it stood, 
one of the old dress swords common in earlier times, and which had once 
adorned the thigh of one of his own ancestors. Ripping it instantly from 
its seabbard, he rushed upon the astrologer with the intention, perhaps, 
not so much of wounding him as of obliging him to submit when he saw 
that resistance was useless. But at the same moment Saul stepped 
backward, and drawing a dagger eight inches long from beneath his 
vest, boldly stood with that little implement on his defence. Mr. Tho- 
roton was now excited in the utmost degree, and he made several passes 
at his opponent, which the latter very oe parried with the com- 
paratively small weapon in his hand. The clash of steel brought Mrs. 
Thoroton screaming into the apartment, and almost ere her entrance 
could be seen, she hhad fallen upon the bosom of her husband ; partly 
through terror, and partly in an unconscious effort to prevent the effu- 
sion of blood. 
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Here then, happily, the affray was put an end to, at least for the pre- 
sent ; as Saul quietly returned bis dagger to its place, and Mr. Thoroton 
hastily laid aside his sword to render assistance to his wife, who had now 
fainted at the sight of those weapons of death. 

«“ Mr. Thoroton,” observed Saul, after the lady had been removed to 
her own chamber, and they found themselves again alone, “ this is worse 
than folly ; for to quarrel with me is but to destroy yourself. Your 
interest, your am Pa perhaps your life also, depend upon your keep- 
ing faith and friendship with me.” 

“ Friendship !” savagely muttered Thoroton between his firmly-closed 
teeth. 

“ Ay,—friendship:—why not? Did I not advise you to abandon 

our design, to restore the child to its mother, to make no further attempt 
ina scheme that could never succeed ; and in which, even if it had suc- 
ceeded, success would have dyed your soul with a deeper crime than even 
has this failure? Does that deserve no friendship? Come, come, no 
ingratitude besides. By following my advice you had now been free: 
by following your own passions you are now wholly in my power.” 

* And if you dare to make use of any thing youj}know,—”’ interrupted 
Thoroton, yet hesitating in the middle of his sentence, like a man who 
would threaten vengeance, but feels he has it not within his reach. 

“ Refuse me what I require,” rejoined Saul, “ and before the night 
comes I will ‘ dare’ to do that which you will never dare to meet.” 

Mr. Thoroton strode impatiently up and down the room, with a feeling 
of restlessness only to be compared to that evinced by some wild beast 
that tracks from end to end of his cage, savagely impatient of restraint, 
yet totally incapable of escaping from it. 

However, as we have other matters of greater interest and importance to 
relate, we shall not dwell upon this interview between Mr, Thoroton and Saul 
furtherthan by observing that notwithstanding its unfavourable commence- 
ment, it eventually lasted nearly three hours ;—that upon its conclusion, 
Saul, a second time, departed from the house considerably richer than he 
went to it ; and that from the period now spoken of, was established that 
system of extortion under which the Thorotons had struggled for upwards of 
uineteen years;—a system which had materially lessened their fortune 
after that long lapse of time, but from which, nevertheless, they found it 
impossible to extricate themselves. While they grew poor (compara- 
tively speaking) in the incessant endeavour to keep a crime hidden, Saul 
was growing rich by hiding it, and when at length the demands of the 
latter became so frequent and so large, that they could no longer be com- 
plied with, consistently with the establishment which Mr. Thoroton had 
hitherto kept, he found himself literally obliged to change his residence, 
and reduce that establishment, in order to meet the avaricious views of 
his tormentor, rather than run any risk of a diseovery for the prevention 
of which he had so long paid. 

At the same time, the astrologer himself preserved precisely the same 
character and appearance as he ever did before. The wealth he obtained 
from his victims was safely hoarded up, or applied in such a manner as to 
produce him exorbitant interest ; while he continued to reside in the 
same old house wherein we originally found him, and to live amidst the 
same squalid poverty, as though he actually ssed not a farthing in 
the world. What could be the reason of all this? Perhaps the reader 
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may conjecture when he calls to mind the declaration of Saul to his 
daughter Agatha, previously recorded. ‘ If Woodhouselee be not 
MINE in the end, instead of theirs, there is no truth in this faith.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


MR. THOROTON AND MR. HOLLIS—-AN INCIDENT IN THE FIELDS—~WHAT 
TOOX PLACE AT THE DINNER, 


In even a worse position than that described in the preceding chapter 
was Mr. Thoroton placed with respect to the astrologer, at the period 
when we have re-introduced him to the reader in company with the young 
man, Mr. Hollis. Every plan that his imagination could suggest had he 
already tried to shake off the hateful control, and rid himself of the heavy 
tax imposed Dan him by the crafty and hypocritical Saul; but each and 
all in turn had signally failed. The discovery of the miniature, however, 
gave him new hope. He trusted that a little time would enable him to 
trace the parties who had dragged it from Mrs. Thoroton’s bosom, on that 
eventful night when her sister’s child was exposed, as previously described. 
It was evident from Mrs. Vogle’s own statement that some person or 
other must have carried him away before morning, while the account 
communicated by his own wife bore out the fact that at the time of his 
being laid there, some one other individual at least was present in the 
dark besides herself. Who could that be? For even presuming,—what 
was not unlikely—that some unfortunate outcast or other had crept into 
the place for a night’s shelter, how improbable did it appear that such an 
one should voluntarily have burdened him or herself with such an addi- 
tional trouble as an infant but lately born, must necessarily prove? He 
knew not how to account for it; except on the supposition that the in- 
dividual, whoever he might be, had, on awakening at daybreak, found the 
child dead ; and fearing lest he should thereby become involved in trouble, 
had buried it in some quiet spot of the wild and broken ground immedi- 
ately in the neighbourhood. Certainly none but a shelterless and forlorn 
outcast could have been there that night:—he knew that no one had 
watched Aim in his progress home, and that Mrs. Thoroton’s subsequent 
proceedings must have been entirely unobserved as they were unsuspected. 
What other probable conjecture then could he form? For, remote a pos- 
sibility as it seemed, that conjecture was still, under all the circumstances, 
the nearest approaching to possibility that he could hit upon. In the ab- 
sence of actual knowledge, however, both he and his wife remained for 
some time afterwards in a state at once of fear and of hope ;—fear lest 
the child should be found dead, and an inquiry leading to their detection 
should be instituted; and hope that, if he were yet alive, he might have 
fallen into the hands of those who would never make public what they knew 
of the matter. 

Such, indeed, after even this long lapse of years, were still their feel- 
ings ; for time, which wears away all else, seldom wears away the natural 
fear that conscious guilt leaves, as if for a witness against it, upon the 
mind: Nor is it probable that either of them would ever have felt their 
bosoms even partially at rest upon the subject had not a very singular 
discovery been accidentally aide one evening in the waste ground behind 
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the house where Mrs. Thoroton had left the baby, by some workmen who 
were digging out the earth for the foundations of certain buildings in- 
tended to be erected on the spot. This remarkable affair occurred on the 
very day on which Mr. Thoroton had for the first time invited the young 
artist, Mr. Hollis, to his table. 

The house towards which, on the occasion of this invitation from his 
new friend and patron, Mr. Hollis directed his footsteps, was situated in 
what at that time might be considered a retired and almost lonely part of 
the road cm to Kentish Town, and on theright-hand side immediately 
beyond where the present toll-bar stands. Though much inferior to the one 
formerly occupied by Mr. Thoroton, the old building presented not only 
that highly picturesque appearance so peculiar to the gabled brick and 
timber edifices of some centuries ago, but also contained ample room 
enough to constitute a modern mansion ; besides affording, in its old- 
fashioned sense of homely comfort, innumerable snug corners, and deep 
closets, and fanciful small windows let far into the walls, and strange 
little angles and bits of rooms partitioned otf in the upper stories, like so- 
many cells of a rabbit-warren,'affording accommodation for all things or any 
thing, though without the least appearance throughout of plan or order. 

The parlour on the left-hand of the entrance, as well as a large back 
drawing-room on the second floor, were curiously covered with the carved 
“napkin” wainscoting, as it was termed, common about the period of 
Henry VIII, while a good, though by no means elaborate, Gothic 
chimney-piece of chiselled stone adorned the fire-place of the latter room. 
A fine old jasmine nearly covered the whole front of the building ; from 
the walls of which to the roadside extended an excellent garden plenti- 
fully stocked with flowers and shrubs ; but high over the heads of which 
rose two taper and elegant yew trees, planted according to some old by- 
gone taste, one an each side the path before the door. 

Shortly after young Hollis’s arrival, his friend, Mr. Thoroton, invited 
him to take a short walk previous to the hour of dinner; and in the course 
of their ramble, which extended some considerable distance further than 
was at first intended, they casually arrived in the neighbourhood of Tho- 
roton’s former residence ;—a house which the latter-named gentleman 
pay pointed out to his companion as having formerly been his own 

abitation. From thence they extended their walk across the fields pre- 
viously alluded to, and where a number of workmen were en in 
digging out the soil for the foundations of some contemplated new 
erections. 

In passing by, they observed a man intently engaged on the examina- 
tion of a portion of apparently newly-thrown up soil, and approaching 
nearer, discovered, to their amazement, that it consisted of a portion of 
decayed linen which had evidently been rolled up in a bundle, while in 
the middle of it were found the iesmenin of a few small bones, appa- 
rently those of a human being. Mr. Thoroton at that sight uttered no 
exclamation, but maintained a profound silence, though his countenance 
suddenly changed to a deadly paleness, and his nerves became strongly 
agitated. 

“This looks very much like child-murder,” observed Mr. Hollis, as he 
stooped to pick upa portion of the remains, and then examined them in 
his hand :—*a dark deed has been done here, 1 am afraid.” 

Mr. Thoroton stood like a statue; while his dry tongue seemed as 
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though it would cleave everlastingly to the roof of his mouth, and never 

in give him power to utter one word of denial against the deep charge 
of “murder,” which now his conscience made. ‘That these were the remains 
of the Lady Lavinia’s boy, he knew ;—they must be so ;—for whose be- 
side could they be? Nobody else could have committed murder but 
himself and his wife ;—no,—nobody. 

“Let us go away,” at length he stammered, “ the sight and the thoughts 
of such a crime are horrible! Besides, we had better avoid being called 
as witnesses to this discovery. What could I say upon it? I could say 
nothing, sir ;—nothing. We know nothing about it, Mr. Hollis, neither 
4 + Perhaps it is a mistake after all, and they are not the bones of a 
child.” 

Mr. Hollis expressed his firm conviction that they were. 

“ Let us hope not,” Mr. Thoroton again depented in a more assured 
but forced tone of voice ; “ but even if so, I am always reluctant to sus- 
pect whom I do not know ; it is on the side of humanity and charity to 
do so. Perhaps, instead of murder, it is misfortune! and some poor un- 
happy creature has secretly buried there her dead-born child and her 
shame in one grave together.” 

“Perhaps so, indeed, sir!” added Mr. Hollis, who felt considerabl 
impressed both with the manner and the observations of his new friend. 

For some time afterwards they pursued their way in silence ; Mr. Tho- 
roton appearing so busily engaged with his own thoughts that he almost 
forgot the companion beside him. At the same time he unconsciously 
hurried forwards at a very unusual speed ; and even arrived within sight 
of the walls of his own dwelling before he appeared to be reminded of his 
situation or aroused from his reflections. Ere they entered the garden- 
gate, Mr. Thoroton suddenly turned upon his young friend and abruptly 
addressed him in the following words ;—- 

“T have a favour to request of you, Mr. Hollis, which I feel assured 
you will oblige me by conferring. Let what we have seen be neither 
mentioned nor alluded to in any manner within those walls. Mrs. Tho- 
roton is too sensitive on such subjects; and her sister, Lady Wood- 
houselee, from a peculiar and afflicting family visitation which occurred 
some years ago, could not, I am sure, be informed of such a cireumstance 
without having awakened within her mind feelings of the most painful 
nature.” 

“ Enough, sir, and more than enough,” replied the young man ; “ my 
thanks are due to you for having prevented me from inadvertently doing 
that which I should deeply regret, the having given, however uncon- 
sciously, the least pain to any human creature living.” 

Mr. Thoroton acknowledged his young acquaintance’s remark, and 
conducted him into the house. Shortly afterwards Mr. Hollis was intro- 
duced for the first time to Mrs. Thoroton, to the Lady Lavinia. of Wood- 
houselee, and to a young and handsome girl of eighteen, a friend of the 
latter’s, named Christabel Sylverthorne. They, indeed, with Mr. Tho- 
roton himself, constituted the whole party that he met at dinner. ' 

It was not a happy meeting ; for Mr. Thoroton appeared even ae 
much too agitated, too absorbed in his own reflections to pay that due 
attention to his company which etiquette and good feeling at once de- 
manded. Happily, however, all present, with the single exception of Mr. 
Hollis, knew him to be a wayward-tempered, passionate, and moody man, 
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and although each of the three ladies evidently observed the excitement 
under which he laboured, and perhaps wondered at the cause of it, the cir- 
cumstance was for awhile as silently and quietly passed by as though 
either it had never existed, or had never been remarked at all. Mean- 
time, while Mr. Thoroton regarded the more solid aliments and delicacies 
before him with indifference, if not with absolute distaste, he applied him- 
self with greater frequency to the wines upon the table, as though in the 
resort to that unnatural and violent method of excitement alone lay his 
refuge from the painful thoughts that haunted him. 

“T trust nothing has occurred to disturb you?” at length remarked 
Mrs. Thoroton, addressing her husband. 

“ Not within about the last twenty years,” replied he with a peculiarity 
of look and expression which that lady appeared to understand better than 
any other person, for she not only turned pale, but instantly sunk into a 
deep reserved silence, as though by those few words a seal had been placed 
upon her lips. At the same time an expression of melancholy surprise 
passed over the countenance of the Lady Lavinia, as she momentarily 
raised her large eyes till they met those of Mr. Thoroton, and then cast 
them to the ground in sad recollection of the events which that expres- 
sion of “twenty years” recalled. She thought of the time when and 
where first this history began—of the heavy blight which then fell upon 
her life, and of those heart-agonies which human nature may endure once, 
but that cannot be survived on a repetition. And to a similar class of re- 
collections did she in her innocence and simplicity of heart also attribute, 
however insanely, the present feelings and manners of her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Thoroton. 

“We must have your portrait, my dear sister,” at length remarked 
Mrs. Thoroton, with assumed playfulness, as she looked affectedly affec- 
tionate in the face of the Lady Lavinia. 

« Mine !—oh no!—no! not mine. You know me too well already to need 
such a frail remembrance, and I have no one else to bequeath it to.” 

“Humble as ever!” exclaimed Mrs. Thoroton, ‘‘ but we must have it, 
nevertheless. Your beauty, sister,—excuse me, I have not forgotten your 
years,—would give it intrinsic value even to those who never knew you ; 
and, besides, from the report of Mr. Thoroton, | doubt not the talents of 
Mr. Hollis would in every way do ample justice to the subject.” 

The young artist's eyes just then fell on the countenance of the indi- 
vidual alluded to. What a study would it have made for the beautiful 
Helena of the Iliad! 

“Do you paint history, Mr. Hollis?” asked Lady Lavinia, as though 
anxious. to divert the conversation. 

“| have starved upon it, madam,” answered he, “ not lived by it.” 

** Indeed! it is a common fate I am told. So unmeaning’ faces, and 
heads, enough to frighten a phrenologist, take the lead, do they?” 

* Exactly so, Lady Woodhouselee; for rarely indeed is an artist so fa- 


voured as to meet with a study as pleasing as that to which Mrs. 
Thoroton has alluded.’ 


‘**Come, come, you flatter; but I forgive you, it is part of an artist’s 
profession : but you shall paint me an historical picture if you will. Do- 
mestic history I mean. Paint my worthy sister and brother here, standing 
by a heavy curtain in a large old room, and weeping their eyes out. But 
do not show what for, let that be hidden: yes,” she added, reflectively, 
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‘‘Jet that be all imagined. Only at the top you may put the figure of a 
little angel winging its way upwards—make him beautiful, will you ? and 
then—then”—-she paused as the tears swelled largely in her bright, black 
eyes, “‘ but no, that is enough, I want no more!” 

Mr. Hollis bent his head, but somehow, now he most wished it, he 
could not speak. The two “historical figures” alluded to changed colour, 
and bore such a remarkable resemblance of expression, that but for the 
difference of sex between them either might have been substituted for 
the other. 

“ Shall they be portraits too, Lady Woodhouselee?” at lengthasked Mr. 
Hollis. 

“ Why, truly,” replied Lavinia, passing her handkerchief over her eyes, 
“T doubt not my dear sister and brother will have no objection to 
oblige me.” 

“‘ Not for the world,” exclaimed Mrs. Thoroton, “the very recollection 
pains me to death; and I am sure Mr. Thoroton is too sensitive ever to 
undergo such an endurance as that must necessarily be,—are you not, my 
dear ?” 

“ Oh, your sister is only joking,” replied Mr. Thoroton, “she cannot 
really mean any thing of the kind.” 

** Excuse me, but indeed I do !” rejoined the lady; “such a picture as 
that, hung below the portrait of Sir Stephen would make all mournfal 
memories complete. Besides, the young gentleman wants encourage- 
ment, and you admit he deserves it.” ‘Then addressing Mr, Hollis, she 
added, “paint it, sir, life size, and send it to my house as soon as 
done. I have no family to make demands upon my purse, and in that 
case, as God gives not wealth to lie idle, it is our duty to assist, as far as 
we can, the indigent and struggling genius which at present too exten- 
sively exists.” 

Our artist returned thanks as in duty bound ; but found all sueceeding 
efforts to induce Mr. and Mrs. Thoroton to sit for the contemplated pic- 
ture totally fruitless. He was not, however, to be thus wholly disap- 
pointed ; for during the course of the evening he seized various opportu- 
nities, unperceived by the parties themselves, of making such hasty 
sketches as would enable him afterwards to elaborate both features and 
character to his satisfaction. And with these in his possession he that 
night returned home a happier man than the sun had shone on in his 
person for a period of some years. Not, however, without receiving an 
invitation to the Lady Lavinia’s own house next day, in order to take 
drawings of the particular room, furniture, and decorations which were to 
constitute the scenery and accessories of this, his first commissioned 
picture. 


CHAPTER THE FouRTEENTH. 


LAUNCELOT AIMS HIGH BUT MISSES HIS MARK ; AND AFTERWARDS BE- 
COMES ONE OF TIE FRATERNITY OF “* MUSEUMITES.”’ 


Wuen Mr. Launcelot Widge returned to the Griesbackian stuuio, he 
found that his fame had spread far and wide. Through the agency of 
a few paltry newspapers, the information contained in the following pa- 
ragraph had become noised abroad. 
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“ Duet Preventev.—L. W-——, Esq., a young artist of rising 
celebrity, anda Mr. 8S. W (not his brother, as our readers might 
suppose from the similarity of the names), have ——s been pre- 
vented by the activity of the authorities from engaging in a hostile meet- 
ing, which was about to take place near the metropolis. 

‘© We understand the first-named gentleman is well known as a ‘ dead 
shot,’ and that blood must inevitably have been spilt had the affair pro- 
ceeded. His residence, we may add, is not more than a thousand miles 
from St. Martin’s-lane.”’ 





From all sides did Launcy receive so many congratulations and com- 

liments upon his valour and determination, that although at heart he 
So the whole affair to be an arrant piece of fudge, he was eventually 
almost persuaded to believe himself i that people told him he was. 
His father, Gabriel, was so delighted, that he purchased twenty copies 
of each paper containing the paragraph, and transmitted them to every 
one of his relatives and particular acquaintance with the blanks filled up 
in imitation print, in order to cheat the post-office. While the two 
Misses Chuckchins suddenly evinced a most marvellous admiration for 
heroes of all sorts, notwithstanding their previous attempts to prevent 
the act of heroism itself on the part of Launcy. They made quite a 
“pet” of the dear youth, and declared, each of them, that before ever 
they would consent to wed a husband, they would first of all make him 
solemnly promise never to engage in a duel, lest his dear life should 
chance to fall an untimely sacrifice. 

“ Now, Launey, my oe !” exultingly exclaimed Mr. Widge, senior, 
one day as the time for sending the drawings of candidates for student- 
ship at Somerset House drew nigh, “‘ain’t you going to get into the 
academy this time, Launcy ? Push hard you know, my boy,—best leg 
first ; just clap an extra spur into the ribs of your genius, and the thing 
is done. I know you can if you will, and then we'll have a try fora 
pictur in next year’s exhibition. Think how nice it would but look in 
the catalogue—Famity Grour—Launcelot Widge.—Or if you feel in- 
clined to be poetical, say Hecror anp A Dromepary,”’ or something of 
that sort, out of ancient mythology. That’s the ticket,—go it my boy, 
and we'll gain the day yet before any body knows we're coming!’ and as 
Gabriel uttered this apostrophe, he slapped Launcelot on the shoulder 
with adegree of encouraging violence, that made his scapula tingle again. 
* But I say, Launcy,” he added, after thus securing his son’s undivided 
attention, ‘‘ parents is always anxious you know ; have yousettled in your 
own mind yet what department of the art you mean to follow in pertikler 
when you've got into th’ academy ? Isit to be Mike Angle-o, or Titmarsh, 
or what ?” 

* All sorts, of course,”’ answered Lance. ‘A man that can do one 
thing can do another ; but portraits is the main thing for bringing in the 
brass, and them I mean to stick to mostly.” 

‘That's right, my boy,” cried Gabriel. “Like to see that! Keep 
your eye on the corporal, ‘cos you know your eddication ’s cost a pretty 
penny already. ‘Shent per shent,’ as the Jews says, eh, Launcy? No big 
men without big purses, my boy! Make yourself clever in all branches, 


and then if one fails, why, there’s another ready ;—that’s what I call 
wisdom,” 
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And with such sort of encouragement as this did Mr. Widge, senior, 
daily and nightly stuff the maw of his son’s vanity until the long-looked- 
for day arrived when the list of candidates, whose drawings had been ap- 
prov by the council of the Academy, was to be suspended on that 
fateful pillar in the hall, upon which so many young ambitious eyes have 
looked in hope, but to turn away sadly, and in despair. 

It was a busy day at Mr. Griesback’s. None of those students who 
had “sent in” could bend their agitated minds to work ; while all who 
had not, felt such a lively interest in the fates of those who had, that 
neither could they achieve one hour’s good labour in the course of the 
day. The consequence was, that several “footings,” of half-a-crown 
each, yet unpaid by recent scholars, were gathered in ; much to the de- 
light of a neighbouring pastry-cook, who thereby cleared nearly a whole 
counter of ‘“‘the good things of our childhood’s world.” 

Launcelot felt so delighted, and so sure of success at the academy that 
he bet two separate aristocratic half-guineas against two plebeian shillings 
upon the certainty of his admittance. About three o'clock two messen- 
gers of credibility, accompanied by Mr. Widge himself, were despatched 
to Somerset House for the purpose of examining the list. The porter, 
decorated with an official red coat, and breeches to correspond, had just 
hung it up. The names were eagerly run over, but on a first endion 
the name of Launcelot could not be discovered. Launce turned pale 
and drew in his breath, exactly as though he had unexpectedly been 
plunged into a cold bath. He read it again and again, but with the same 
result. There must be some mistake about it. He applied to the porter. 
The porter declared it was quite accurate, as the council had actually 
admitted all the applicants this time with the single exception of Mr. 
Widge. Was it possible? Launce actually wondered whither or not 
he was in his right senses, and verily began to suspect he was labouring 
under a temporary aberration of intellect, which made matters appear 
darker and more unpropitious to him than they truly were. But, inas- 
much as he found everybody else about him suffering under precisely the 
same hallucination on the same subject, he did not dare to conclude that 
all had gone mad together, and therefore reconciled the damning fact to 
his mind as well as he could. On returning to the study he would have 
been rather unmercifully roasted had he not, with an assumed bold, free 
air, paid down his guinea in three bottles of champagne for the benefit of 
the company, and of which Mr. Griesback, by deputation, was requested 
to sattale, 

“Well, Launcy!” exclaimed Mr. Widge, senior, as the interesting 
youth that evening ushered himself through the paternal shop in his pas- 
sage to the dining-room, “ Student R.A., of course! I congratulate you, 
m ’ 

ain shut that up a bit, Gabriel,” replied Launcelot, “and save it 
till next time. Not in, old fellow, just yet, so don't be in a a 

“Not in! Notin! Come, come, Launce, none of your tricks upon 
travellers here ; it'll do up stairs just to make fun of your mother with, 
but I’m the man what’s paid for all, so just tell me the truth, and no 
mistake.” 

“T aint in, I tell you again,” peevishly, not to say savagely, re- 
plied he. 

“Well, I never! you dont say so?” and Gabriel ordered the shop 
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goods to be set straight, the shutters to be put up as soon as it struck 
ee and rushed up stairs with his son to hear the whole parti- 
of this monstrous disappointment. We shall not repeat the con- 
versation, but content ourselves by simply stating that the conclusion at 
which both Mr. Widge, senior, and his hopeful son finally arrived was, 
that the non-admittance of the latter could not by any possibility be at- 
tributed to any want of ability on his part, that was entirely out of the 
question. In all likelihood the porter had been suborned by some deadly 
enemy, perhaps Sandy Wylie, to smudge his drawing or distort 
is outline; or more probably, the Academicians themselves were jealous 
of the great rising talent he displayed, and afraid to admit amongst their 
younger fry one who so positively promised to eclipse all their own hard- 
toiled-for glory. In no other equally rational manner could this astonish- 
ing decision be accounted for. The fact, however, had such a depressing 
effect upon both, for the time being, that Mr. Widge found himself under 
the pressing necessity of fetching, with his own hand, out of his own pri- 
vate cellar (which was always kept under lock and key) a couple of his 
best bottles of golden sherry, wherewith to restore the tone at once 
of his feelings and his stomach. For an hour or two Gabriel could not 
bear to think of the expense he had been at; he inwardly denounced the 
arts as mere childish fiddle-faddle, and openly swore that artists, mu- 
sicians, actors, and tailors, were the most envious, jealous-pated rascals under 
the sun. As the wine vanished, however, he began to regard them with 
oe more of an eye of favour, and before he rolled off to bed, 
about midnight, his waking visions of Launeelot’s future glory were as 
bright as ever. 

** Don’t feel like a cockrel with your comb cut, my boy,” was his part- 
ing injunction. “Stick to your pudding, Launcy, and rise like a Phoenix 
fire-office from your ashes.” 

“ Oh, d——~n the academy !” exclaimed Launcelot (his father did not 
like to hear him swear, but generously permitted him so to do on this spe- 
cial occasion) ; “ I'll not condescend to try again, but go straight off to 
the British Museum !” 

“ Hurray, my boy, that’s your spirit !—Plenty of rael antikes there, 
and them gentlemen with long sticks, can instruct you, I dare say, quite as 
well as Mister Fuzzley.” 
ae so concluding, with a last good night, our heroes retired to their 

ows. 

Launcelot found it much easier to gain admittance into the seulpture- 
rooms of the Museum, than into the antique school of that aristocratic 
place, the Royal Academy. He now resolved to prove to the world that 
the members of that body did not know what they were about when, so 
unluckily for their own reputations, they rejected him. He should still 
live to show them that great artists could arise from the common soil 
without their walls, as well as in the hot-beds within them. He felt 
assured the time would arrive, and that at no far distant day, when they 
would court his acceptance of an associate’s chair, preparatory to in- 
~ ee into that of an academician, or perhaps of the president him- 

. ould not he be revenged then /—just remind them of his vain 
ication as a student, and tell them that, as they had once refused him 
their own folly, they would have to whistle a long while now 

before they brought him, to! ‘Old birds isn't catched with chaff,” 
thought he ; “and they'll find I’m too old for them at last.” 
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Young Widge very soon found himself wonderfully at home in his 
new situation. The “ Museumites,” as the students in that national 
repository are technically termed, were generally of his own stamp— 

werful, but unfortunate geniuses, interspersed here and there with a 
slight sprinkling of tolerably clever fellows; and although his father still 
continued to pay for his we Le at Mr. Griesback’s study, the latter 
soon grew into a mere visiting place, while the Museum, that cost no- 
thing, was all in all. , His,acquaintance rapidly extended there, and not 
a month had elapsed before he had established himself as the ringleader 
in playing all kinds of jokes upon the wide-mouthed country bumpkins 
and red-faced misses, who came to stare at the “ zoights.” 

Whenever visitors of this description chanced to ask any of the students 
a question, it was an understood thing that they should regularly be re- 
ferred to Launcy, as being far better able than any one else in the galleries 
to satisfy their inquisitive minds. Launce always appeared to be remark- 
ably busy, as indeed he was, though rather in ogling pretty girls, staring 
at bashful ones, and in quizzing yellow top-boots, corduroy breeches, and 
country-cut coats, than in attending to his drawing. No sooner was an ap- 
plication for information made to Mr. Widge, than he kindly descended 
from his tier of wooden boxes, laid down his crayon, and tipping a wink 
io his associates, with a grave and polite air volunteered to give all the in- 
formation in his power. The bust of Homer, he deseribed as that of a 
celebrated shoemaker to his late majesty, who, as a matter of eccentricity, 
allowed his beard to grow in the manner there represented, in order that, m 
the practice of his profession, he might never be entirely destitute of 
bristles. The Egyptian sarcophagi, he represented as the work, in red putty, 
of an eminent London glazier ; and the mummies, as a number of old ladies 
and gentlemen, supposed to be ancient Britons, who had been dug out of 
the earth when a large sewer was being made down Whitechapel. The 
discobulus, he said, was a portrait of the notorious Jack Smellic, playing 
at quoits in the back-yard of the “ Pig and Whistle ;” and the drunken 
faun, he referred to as the same individual, after he had one night won a 
bet of three gallons of ale. 

The more implicitly Launcelot could make his tales believed, the 
greater gusto did the fun thereby created possess, though not unfre- 
quently he very narrowly escaped betrayal by the almost ungovernable 
tittering of his delighted accomplices. 

In this manner were the days of public admission generally spent. 
But on “private days,” when the students were unhappily cut off from 
practising this sort of facetiousness, they amused themselves by spending 
the first hour in arranging boxes and determining the best points of sight; 
the next, in the production of a rude outline, duly acquired by dint of 
a small plumb-line and piece of a penny loaf to rub out with. By this 
time an adjournment became necessary, and the select band accordingly 
took up their hats, and retired to some neighbouring tavern, for the con- 
sumption of a chop each or a dish of steaks, abundantly moistened with 
= of brown stout, and wound up with a cigar and a “ go” of spirituous 
iquor. Thus refreshed, they returned to chat away another hour or two 
with the female students; then to criticise and crack jokes , or one 
another’s drawings ; then to discussing such subjects as usually form the 
staple commodity of idle young gentlemen of this description, not un- 
frequently illustrated by marginal sketches on their drawing-boards ; and 
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at last to a few minutes serious application to work, in order to find 
ground for persuading themselves that they had not been idle, until the 
welcome, hollow voice of the worthy keeper echoed along the galleries, 
“‘ Dime do klause!” (which, when Ase. wl means “ Time to close’’) 
forewarned them that four o’clock was nigh at hand. Innumerable boxes 
and drawing-boards were then gladly put away, and our industrious stu- 
dents hurried off to do the more agreeable work of the dinner-table. 
Launcelot was delighted to find himself at length fairly introduced 
amongst such a society of artists of his own way of thinking ; as were 
they on their side equally to receive such a valuable addition to their 
company as Mr. Widge undoubtedly was, seeing that his pocket-money 
was always sufficiently abundant, and his notions of domestic economy 
not a whit less liberal. To be sure, his worthy father sometimes looked 
rather grave at Launcy’s expenditure, but that agreeable youth soon 
satistied him upon the point, by demonstrating that though he went to 
the theatre or the opera nearly every night, it was more to study action 
and character than because he wanted to see a play; and that when he 
attended the pretty-frequently-held evening meetings of his cronies, the 
Museumites, it was with the laudable intention of discoursing about art 
and artists, and thus improving his mind, not with any view of convert- 
ing into principal objects the mere accessories of wine, cigars, and an 
occasional song or two, which were necessary to keep the genius from 
growing dull and rusty, by lying too long in one and the same scabbard. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


? 





LAUNCELOT TAKETH HIS PLEASURE AT “HANNAH'S,” IN RUPERT- 
STREET, AND FINDETH GREAT DELIGHTS IN THE SOCIETY OF MR. 
STRETCHER. i 


Ir is the peculiar faculty of great geniuses, like elastic balls, to re- 
bound the more, the more forcibly they are thrown down. When the 
time again came round for sending probationers’ drawings to the 
academy, Mr. L. Widge had so far overcome his animosity against, and 
contemptuous disrespect of, that august body, as to be prevailed upon to 
transmit another drawing for its approbation. The fact was, Launce had 
argued himself into the singular conclusion that the academy might, by 
a ibility, manage to do much better without him than he, on the 
other hand, could do without it. He began to think it would still remain 
in existence even should he valiantly persist in withholding his support, as 
he had once determined to do; while, if he could succeed in associating 
his name therewith, even in the humble capacity of student of the antique 
school, it might have its effect in stamping him as a legitimate artist, and 
enabling him to pass current where, otherwise, he might run the same 
risk as a bad shilling, and get refused. 

COUN he sent ; and, we are delighted to record, this time received 
his ivory ticket for ten years, and free admission to the yearly exhibitions. 
However, as he made a point of being generous to the porter on his ad- 
mission, and presented him with half a guinea, he did not gain much 
touching this last item, in the matter of economy. No sooner was i 
elevation made known at home, than his father Gabriel flew into ecstacies. 
He pronounced the Academy one of the finest institutions in the world, 
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an honour to his native country, and the mother of English art ; while 
the members thereof themselves, were every one worthy of a place amongst 
the best names of the “ Biographical Dictionary.” As for Launcelot, 
nothing now was too much to do for him in the way of his profession, 
and to help him forwards towards his final destiny of an enviable man- 
hood and a great name. 

One night, as Launce was sitting cosily by the fireside, in a 
snug room, at “Hannah's,” in Rupert-street, discussing tumblers of 
toddy, and dispensing apn a into thin air, along with his especial 
friends, Mr. Sapio Green, vulgarly called Sap Green, Mr. M’Gilp, and 
Mr. Stretcher, the latter demmettied of him, 

“TI say, Widge, you're big enough to do without your mother, now; 
how comes it you don’t set up an establishment of your own? Upon 
my honour you'd feel yourself supremely more comfortable and indepen- 
dent. Private lodgings for me, I say—bachelor’s hall—nobody to in- 
terfere with you—no askings what time you got home last night—latch- 
key when you go out—drop in just what hour you please, late or early 
—you do the whole thing spicy, and in first rate, slap-up style!” 

“ Just the thing, no doubt,” replied Launcy. “I have been thinking 
that matter over to myself some time ago” (it had never entered his head 
before that moment) ; “ what might a fit place for me stand me in in the 
way of damages ?” : 

“ Well—hum—arr—you'd get a tolerable place, such as you might 
manage with, and perhaps be supremely comfortable in, comparatively 
speaking, for the trifle of a couple or three guineas a-week. The old 
boy's not stingy, is he ?”” 

“ Avast there, lubber !” exclaimed Sappy Green, “‘ I know a lady who 
has a place in Newman-street —artists’ quarters, painting-room, bed-room, 
and cupboard to dress in, all complete, to let at this time for forty shil- 
lings ; and I dare say five-and-thirty might take em.” 

* Recollect, Widge,” said Stretcher, “ how much oftener we could 
favour you with our company than we can now at these confounded public 
places ! Can’t run out the whole line here, nohow! get a snug place of 
your own, keep your own tap—select your own cigars, and don’t be 
obliged to consume Covent-garden cabbage leaves like these ; furnish a 
flare-up painting-room, as if you meant doing something, and just let the 
world see there was no fool come from heaven when you dropp’d in !” 

“Prime dew, this,” remarked Mr. M'Gilp, “ I'd advise you, Widge, 
to get in a few gallons of the same, ready for us when we come to wel- 
come you to your new lodgings. By the bye, what capital lobsters they 
have about Oxford-street !” 

“Is the lady you mentioned,” interrupted Stretcher, and addressing 
Sap, “ much of a genius at steaks and oyster sauce ?” 

“ Well, I can’t say,” replied Sap. ‘‘ It was not mentioned in the 
advertisement, but you can go along with Widge to-morrow, and ask her 
personally, if you like.” 

“ Of course I shall!” exclaimed Stretcher, ‘‘ you don’t suppose I 
would allow any friend of mine to stultify himself to such an extent as to 
take apartments anywhere where the lady couldn't do steaks and oysters 
supremely fine! Whose stout do they sell in that neighbourhood ?” 

All this was considered so sonatas brilliant, that the four friends 
burst into a simultaneous laugh, which at first subsided with a degree of 
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precision in point of time, equal to that of any amateur chorus; but was 
renewed again in occasional and unlooked-for explosions from one or other 
of the party, as the wit thereof sunk deeper and deeper into their minds, 
“ Say ten o'clock to-morrow, Launce,” observed Mr. Stretcher, “ we'll 
just take a nip before we start, and then I’ll do myself the pleasure of 
walking with you to Newman-street. You've no fear of the old boy, of 
course ? Make him riddle out his dust, just for the credit of the profes- 
sion, you know. Tell him nobody would think of going to an oilman’s 
shop to have a portrait painted, and especially in Martin’s-lane. An 
artist must make a figure or he’s nowhere. Stick that right into him up 
to the handle, and I’m bless’d if he don’t come down with the needful 
forthwith | Bat you know the cue, my boy, so nuf sed, as Jonathan has 
it. Well, as we ve settled this matter so amicably, suppose we screw 
for a song? What say you, Widge ?—agreed ?—all right, Sap ? Mix in the 
chorus M’Gilp ; here goes !” and as Stretcher leaned back in his chair, so 
he roared out the following : 


THE GIPSIES BOLD. 


1. 
On! a jolly crew, with nought to do, 
Are we who ramble the greenwood through ; 
Whether in smiles the sky looks down, 
Or wears on his face a cloudy frown ; 
Whether the winds blow hot or cold, 
Oh ! a jolly crew are the gipsies bold. 


I. 
Though a king have we, we all are free, 
Man, woman, and child, as good as he! 
Should the monarch frown, we fillip him down, 
And put on another the gipsy’s crown. 

Oh! a jolly crew, with nought to do, 

Are we who ramble the greenwood through. 


I. 
One blessing, at least, we keep no priest ; 
We fast when we must—when we can, we feast ; 
We laugh at all tales monk artifice tells, 
And believe his own conscience the worst of all hells ! 
Oh! a jolly crew, &c. 


Iv. 
No chancellor have we to count our gold, 
But each keeps as much as his pocket doth hold, 
Since a maxim we take it, by kettle and pot, 
No man’s pocket doth hold any more than he’s got. 
Then join in my chorus, man, woman, and child ; 
Sing ‘ Hurrah ! for the life of the gipsy wild !", 

Oh! a jolly crew, &c. 


“ There, isn’t that slap ?—spicy—tip-top, and no mistake? Now, 
Sappy, you're called on for a song. Give mouth, man; only have a 
care of your epiglottis; and be sure to open your safety-valve, if you 
happen to get your steam too high. Shouldn’t like to see you blow up, 
and seatter your splinters, old codfish.” 

“ Well, I hate hesitation,” remarked Sap, “so here goes for a dive.” 
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YOUNG GUIDO THE PAINTER. 


I. 
Youne Guido the painter his canvass stretch’d 
And spread out his pigments finely, 
Then on it in charcoal a Cupid stretch’d 
And colour'd it most divinely. 
“ May the damsel,” said he, “ who shall thee possess 
Live long, the life of the painter to bless !” 


Il. 
And the picture he placed in the portico 
Of a ruind old temple in Greece ; 
But while thousands came to admire the show 
Not one of them bid for the piece :— 
Till a maid and her father by chance came there, 
And the damsel purchased the picture rare ! 


It, 
“ Oh, father! this looks not the work of man's hand— 
Thongh, it must be, I fancy,” quoth she, 
“It marvels me greatly, as here we stand 
What manner of man he can be ?” 
And the painter came-from a column near 
And knelt him low to that lady fair! 


Iv. 
Young Guido now paces in halls deck’d finely, 
Or sits in moonshine with the maid apart 
And blesses the day that he drew so divinely 
The Cupid that won him her heart. 
While Joy, whom he never once painted at all, 
Spreads her beautiful light on each palace wall ! 


“ Now, Launcelot Widge, Esquire,” cried Stretcher, “ tip us a stave 
about as long as Field Lane, will you ? and don’t let the lamp out for 
want of snufting.” 

“Don’t sing and won't sing—can't sing and shan’t sing,” answered 
the ndiviala d_ essed. ; 

“ Conclusive, very,” rejoined Stretcher, “and remarkably epigrammatic. 
What whetstone were you sharpened on last? I suppose the magic 
‘strap’ has had something to do with it, eh? Well, well, all right, my 
top-knot. No damage sustained at present !” sth 

Were the truth desirable, we should at once admit that our jovial 
party had wandered considerably beyond the singing point, and though 
possessed with an ardent desire to be doing something, yet a knew 
what they should be at. All at least except Mr. Stretcher, who had 
contracted such a long and intimate acquaintance with the bottle that 
seldom indeed was it the two disagreed with each other. | 

“‘ Come,” at length he added stretching his arms and legs straight out 
like the two sides of a ladder, I'll just do another myself to keep — 
eyelids up, and then we'll be off home. It’s near twelve now, and we 
shall have to be up by ten to-morrow morning.” 

Mr Stretcher seh half a tumbler of toddy, and began— 
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THE DEMON SHARK: 


I. 
A calm fell on the ocean, } 
The ship stood still at sea, 
No wavy track lay at her back, 
No foam upon her lee. 

Full ten good fathoms downward 
Man’s eye might pierce the deep, 
All life seem'd Jead. the air like lead, 
And Death himself asleep! 










































II. 
So it was all the weary day, 
But ere came down the dark 
A seaman’s cry was heard on high, 
“ He comes!—the demon shark !” 
From out the twilight bottom 
We saw the monster rise, 
A living grave amid the wave, 
A grave with hellish eyes! 









II. 
He came to gape for corses ; 
For in his caverns dim 
Fierce Fever’s voice he heard rejoice 
And bid a feast for him. 
So one by one in hammocks, 
With shot to sink them low, 
A pray’r was said above the dead, 
And then we Jet them go! 


Iv. 
Down went the corses one by one, 
Down, down, into the dark, 
And after them more fierce than death, 
Sunk down the demon shark. 
Our hearts were fill’d with hatred, 
For ere the sun had set 
A bloody coil began to boil 
Up from the depths of jet ! 


v. 
At night we heard a rushing 
As of wind amid the wave, 
It was the monster gambolling 
Upon our seamen’s grave, 
So we took another body 
And hurl’d it in the main, 
But never more along that shore 


Saw we the Shark again ! 
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ee ae gentlemen,” exclaimed Stretcher, “ten o'clock, to- 
morrow, Wi a hand parlour, corner of Caroline-street. Find 
me there, my boy. Well, good-night, good-night, and God bless you.” 

Thus they parted at the door ; Lance mreshen St. Martin’s-lane, and 
Stretcher in the direction of Tottenham-court Road, while Sappy and 
M’Gilp remained behind to wind up with another glass or two, of which, 
the next day their recollections were perfectly innocent. 
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Ill. 
THE MANDATE FROM LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 


On landing at Whitehall-stairs, Sidney pulled his hat over his brow, 
and drawing his heavy cloak around him, quickly mounted the stairs, which, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, were completely deserted, and encounter- 
ing a sentinel, by whom he was challenged, but who allowed him to proceed 
ou receiving a password, entered a small court-yard adjoining the palace. 

Arrived there he coughed slightly, and was instantly joined by another 
personage, muffled, like himself, in a large cloak. 

“TIsit you, Van Citters ?” asked Sidney, in a low tone. 

“ Ay—ay,” replied the Dutch ambassador, “ what success ?” 

“Complete,” cried Sidney. “The bishops are ours—they have signed 
the petition.” 

“‘ Bravo !” exclaimed Van Citters, “the first step is taken.” 

“They will be here presently,” pursued Sidney, ‘and you must see 
them enter the palace. I must be gone. This is dangerous ground for 
me.” 
With a hasty adieu to the ambassador he crossed the court, 
plunged through the arched gateway at the further end, where another 
sentinel was pacing to and fro, and gaining Parliament-street, shaped his 
course towards Charing-cross. 

Scarcely was he gone when another person, who had remained concealed 
behind a projection in the wall during his brief interview with the am- 
bassador, glided after him, and eluding the notice of Van Citters, followed 
him cautiously into the street. 

The night was profoundly dark, and the dull 1a suspended over the 
streets by ropes, or the occasional links borne by the peseneerr or their 
attendants, only served to render the gloom more palpable, when Sidney, 
as he was hurrying forward, caught sight of a young man advancing 
towards him, and accompanied Me link-boy. The appearance of this 
young man immediately checked his progress. 

“Well met, Mr. Moor,” he cried, stepping up to him, and about to 
take his hand, when he observed that the other's right arm was in a sling. 
“ What ! a duel, ha!” 
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“ A slight hurt, colonel,” replied Moor, “but I have still one hand left 
for my king’s defence,” he added, significantly. 
“ Which king ?” asked Sidney, in a low tone. 

“ King James, to be sure,” replied Moor, “ I own no other sovereign.” 

“ Your loyalty will not, perhaps, prevent you from doing me a service,” 
said Sidney. 

“JT can render you none incompatible with my duty, colonel,” replied 
Moor, “and I am scarcely discharging it in allowing you to pass free.’’ 

“You would find it difficult to arrest me in your present disabled con- 
dition,” rejoined Sidney, laughing ; “but I know you have no such in- 
tention. Deliver my message or not, as you think proper, to Lord 
Sunderland, but if you are a true friend to him you will tell him that if 
he does not resign to-night, to-morrow he will endanger his head. 
And now adieu, Mr. Moor; we shall meet again.” 

And he was moving off, when a man who had halted behind him sud- 
denly dashed forward, and snatching the torch from the link-boy held it 
up to his face so as fully to. disclose his features. 

“{ arrest you in the king’s name for treason, Colonel Sidney,” cried 
Lord Mauvesin—for it was he—“ and I arrest you, also, Charles Moor, 
for aiding and abetting a notorious spy and traitor.— What, ho! the guard, 
the guard! Call the guard, quick!’ he added, to the link boy. 

And as he spoke he threw down the link and seized Sidney, who, how- 
ever, broke from him, and darted down the street in the direction of 
Westminster Hall. 

“If you attempt to move, traitor, I will stab you,” exclaimed Mau- 
vesin, placing the point of his weapon at Moor’s breast. 

“It is you who are the traitor, villain,” cried Moor, darting suddenly 
backwards. And drawing his sword with his left-hand, he attacked Mau- 
vesin with such vigour and determination, that notwithstanding the dis- 
advantage under which he laboured, he would readily have held his 
adversary at his mercy, if it had not been for the arrival of a detachment 
of the guard, who, on hearing the clash of steel, hurried forward. Along 
with the officer of the guard came the Count de Lauzun. 

“You are hard pressed, and by a left-handed man,” cried the 
latter, as he laughingly interposed. ‘ What's the matter ?” 

“ Arrest him,” cried Mauvesin, scarcely able to speak from fury. “ Do 
you not hear me ?—arrest him, I say !” 

“Yes, we hear you, my lord; but why should we arrest him more 
than Far: ?” said the officer of the gua: 

“He is a traitor—a conspirator !” cried Mauvesin. “I caught him 
in close conference with an avowed agent of the Prince of Orange. Let 
him deny it if he can !” 

“Is this so, Mr. Moor ?” asked Lauzun, gravely. 

“ The meeting was purely accidental,” replied Moor. “ Colonel Sidney 
stopped me in the street.” 

doit false, traitor,” cried Mauvesin ; ‘* it so Ba appointment—I 
ove our conversation. You were charged with a warning message 
to Lord Sanderland.” 

“If you overheard what was said, you would know that I refused to 
receive the message,” replied Moor; “ but it was a simple caution.” 


“His majesty shall judge of its import,” cried Mauvesin; “but we 
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waste time in parleying here. Place this man in arrest, sir,” he added, 
to the officer of the guard. 

“ Will you give me your word, Mr. Moor,” interposed Lauzun, “that 
you will not make any attempt to escape ?” And on receiving Moor’s 
assurance to that effect, he added to the officer, “ I will be responsible for 
his appearance before the king. You may withdraw your men.” 

“ You will take note of all that has passed, sir,” said Mauvesin to the 
officer. ‘The Coant de Lauzun may have to render an explanation to 
his majesty for his own interference.” 

‘Do not concern yourself about me, my lord,” rejoined Lauzun, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Iam always ready to render explanation to those who 
have a right to require it of me. Come, Mr. Moor, we must to the 

ace.” 

“] attend you, count,” replied Moor. 

“You will find us at the palace, my lord,” said Lauzun. 

“T shall not lose sight of you, aoe upon it,” replied Mauvesin, 
following them as they moved off. 

“Permit me to thank you, count, for your generous espousal of my 
cause,’’ said Moor, as they proceeded, ‘‘ as well as for the handsome manner 
in which I am told you have lately spoken of me to his majesty.” 

“1 have only done you justice,” rejoined Lauzun, vietealg. “ But 
you have a warm advocate with me.” 

“ An advocate, count !”” exclaimed Moor in surprise. “In whom ?” 

“In Mademoiselle Saint Leu—my ward,” rejoined Lauzun. “ She al- 
ways speaks of you with grateful interest.” 

Moor’s heightened colour could not be seen, but his voice betrayed his 
emotion. 

“ Mademoiselle Saint Leu attaches too much importance to my slight 
services,” he said. 

“ Sabine is now a great favourite with her majesty,” answered Lauzun; 
‘fand you will no doubt see her at the palace this evening.” 

Moor made no reply, for his feelings kept him silent, and they presently 
afterwards reached the palace. 

It was a reception night at Whitehall, and the saloon was crowded, as 
on a former occasion, with court beauties and gallants. The queen 
occupied her accustomed place, and was conversing with Father Petre. 

“And so you tell me Lord Mauvesin is passionately attached to Made- 
moiselle Saint Leu, father?” she said. 

“ Passionately,”’ replied the Jesuit, “and I hope your majesty will 
exert your influence to promote his suit.” E. 

“ But I do not like interfering in matters of the heart,” rejoined Mary, 
“and she appears to have no liking for him.” ; 

“The match will be highly advantageous to her,” replied Father Petre, 
‘‘and your majesty will permit me to say, that it is scarcely worth while 
to consult a silly girl's inclinations when her true interests are served. 
Lord Mauvesin,” he added, in a meaning voice, “is devoted to us, and at 
a critical juncture like the present, we can ill afford to lose so powerful a 
supporter.” 

“ We must not lose him,” said Mary, a 

“You will bind him to us for ever, by lending him aid in this matter,” 
returned Father Petre. 
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“ Well, I will see what can be done,” smiled Mary, “ but hearts are 
not to be forced even by a queen.” 

“If your majesty deigns to interfere, I shall account the marriage as 
settled,” said Father Petre, “the only danger I apprehend is that of 
delay.” 

wf will speak to Mademoiselle Saint Leu at once,” said Mary; and 
calling an usher she gave him some directions, and then added to Father 
Petre, “ leave me for a moment, father, and when | have spoken with her 
you shall know the result.” 

Father Petre made a low obeisance, and withdrew as Sabine advanced 
with the usher, 

“ You have always professed great attachment to me, Sabine,” said the 
queen, kindly. 

“‘ Not more than I have ever felt, gracious madam,” replied the other. 

“J am sure not,” said Mary, “and you will believe that I feel great 
interest in your welfare. However much I may regret to lose you, I 
shall not allow my own inclinations to interfere with your happiness.” 

Lose me!” cried Sabine, “ I do not understand your majesty.’’ 

** Have you sufficient confidence in my affection for you to dew me to 
dispose of your hand in marriage?”’ asked the queen. 

“TI am so taken by surprise that I scarcely know how to answer, 
madam,” replied Sabine, blushing deeply, and then growing pale. 

“Then I will answer for FOU,” said the queen, ‘* You will.” 

“Oh, no, madam, oh no!” cried Sabine, hastily “ that is unless—” 

“ Unless I happen to make choice of somebody quite agreeable to you— 
a good reservation, truly.” 

“I did not say so,” replied Sabine, again blushing deeply. 

‘* But I infer it,” cried Mary, playfully; “well, the match is in every 
eee desirable. The suitor is amiable and handsome, and desperately 
in love.” , 

**Oh! your majesty,” cried Sabine, casting down her eyes. 

“* More than that, he is noble,” pursued the queen. 

“Noble!” echoed Sabine, starting, and turning pale, “I have mis- 
taken your majesty.” 

*“* How can that be, I have mentioned no name,” replied the queen. 

“It is needless, madam,” said Sabine. 

“* What then, you guess that I mean Lord Mauvesin?” cried Mary. 

“T fancied your majesty might refer to him,” said Sabine, coldly. 

* And will you not marry him?” asked the queen. 

“‘ Not for worlds,” replied Sabine, with decision. 

“You are very resolute, mademoiselle,” said the queen, somewhat 
piqued ; “may I ask if your affections are already engaged ?” 

PY sy majesty will excuse my answering that question,” returned 
ine. 

_ “Well, we shall see what the Count de Lauzun has to say on the sub- 

Ject,” cried Mary. 

“ The count will not, I am sure, attempt to influence my inclinations,” 
said Sabine, “ but if he did his efforts would be unavailing.” 

‘We shall see,” said Mary. 

And as Sabine withdrew, Father Petre advanced to the -—- 


“‘T cannot give you much hope from the young lady, ,” observed 
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Mary, “she is very resolute in her refusal. Your only chance is with the 
Count de Lauzun.” 

“ Your majesty’s influence with the count is far greater than mine,” 
said the Jesuit, with significance. ‘“ He, at least, will obey you.” 

«“ T do not know that, father,” replied Mary, “ but I will try.” 

“If you fail, I have a plan in reserve,” said Father Petre, “ and see, 
here comes the count, and accompanied by Charles Moor.” 

“ Shall I tell you what I think, father,” said the queen. “I am of 
opinion that Lord Mauvesin has a rival in young Moor.” 

“ Your majesty is right,”-rejoined the Jesuit, “and I shall take care 
that the rivalry the not long exist.” 

“ You must use fair means, father,” said the queen, “ or I have nothing 
to do with the proceedings.” 

“ Of course, madam,” replied the Jesuit; “in love all means are fair.” 

As he spoke, Lauzun and Moor advanced towards the king, who was 
standing at a little distance engaged in deep conversation with Sunder- 
land and Barillon, and they had scarcely made the customary obeisances 
when Mauvesin came up. Father Petre watched the group with great 
anxiety, and noted that as Mauvesin addressed the king, a heavy cloud 
gathered on the royal brow. James then turned quickly to Moor, and 
notwithstanding Lauzun’s interference, it was evident from his angry 
glances and gestures that the weight of his displeasure was falling on the 
young man’s head. At the close of the king’s speech Moor bowed pro- 
ate, So withdrew, and Father Petre, unable longer to restrain, walked 
up to Mauvesin, and inquired what had happened. 

“ Moor is dismissed the court,” replied the young nobleman, joyfully. 
“T will tell you why presently. But how speed you with the queen ?” 

“ But indifferently,” replied Father Petre. ‘‘ Step this way.” 

At this moment Lauzun looked round for Sabine, and seeing her 
at a little distance, was about to lead her away, when he was checked by 
a gesture from the queen, who called him to her. 

“T am glad von haied brought Mademoiselle Saint Leu with you,” said 
Mary, for it was in reference to her that I summoned you. She has 
had an offer of marriage.” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed Lauzun, in surprise, “ from whom?” 

“ From Lord Mauvesin,”’ said the queen. 

“‘ His lordship does her much honour,” said Lauzun, “but I must 
decline his offer.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you !” murmured Sabine, pressing his arm. 

“I cannot take your refusal, count,” said the queen.—“ | am sure your 
majesty will advocate Lord Mauvesin’s suit with Mademoiselle Saint Leu,” 
she added, turning to James, who approached her with Barillon and Sun- 
derland, followed by Father Petre and Mauvesin. 

“ Assuredly,” replied the king. “ the match would be highly agreeable 
to me—highly agreeable, count.” 

“But not me,” remarked Lauzun, “I would rather give her to the 
true man than to the pretender—to Charles Moor, who should be 
styled Lord Mauvesin, than to him who usurps the title.” 

James coloured to the temples. Sabine, already pale, was overwhelmed 
on confusion, Mauvesin gnawed his lips, and trifled with the hilt of 

sword. 
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“ The Count de Lauzun talks as if he had the disposal of this young 
lady,” said Father Petre, stepping forward, “ but he has no such right.” 

“ Who will dispute it ?” cried Lauzun, sternly. 

The Jesuit merely bowed, and Barillon advanced. 

“ T will,” he cried, “I claim her on behalf of the King of France, my 
master.” 

And he drew forth a despatch, bearing a large red seal, which he 
opened and presented to James. 

“ Ha! from our brother Louis!” exclaimed the king. 

And as he read over the mandate, Lauzun turned to Mary. 

“T have to thank your majesty for your gracious attention to my ward,” 
he said ; “ but after what has occurred, you will forgive me if 1 remove 
her from the palace.” 

“You will, of course, exercise your own discretion in the matter, 
count,” said Mary, drily. 

Lauzun was moving away with Sabine, when Barillon planted him- 
self before him. 

“ Not so fast, count,”’ said the ambassador; “ you must deliver that 
young lady to me.” 

“ How, sir!” cried Lauzun, furiously. 

“It must be so, count,”’ said James, raising his eyes from the despatch, 
“such are the orders of the King of France, and you must permit me to 
say that I will see them obeyed.” 

Father Petre, Mauvesin, and Barillon, exchanged glances of triumph, 
while Lauzun with difficulty repressed the burst of indignation which 
nearly overmastered him. 

“ As you please, sire,” he said to the king, “ but you will repent your 
acquiescence with this tyrannical mandate. M. de Barillon, I now deliver 
this young lady to your charge ; and look well that you violate it in no 
respect, or you will rue it to the end of your life.” 

“I obey my sovereign’s commands, and not your threats, count,” 
replied Barillon. 

He then took Sabine’s hand from Lauzun, who bowed round, and 
withdrew. 

“ Be not alarmed, young lady,” said Barillon. “I am commanded by 
the king to place my house at your disposal.” 

Sabine made no reply, but suffered herself to be led from the room. 
As they descended the great staircase, she thought she beheld Lauzun and 
Moor in close conference in a side-passage. 

Soon after Sabine’s departure, eodedenl approached James. 

“You seem charged with some extraordinary intelligence, my lord,” 
said the king, looking anxiously at him. 

“TI am so, my liege,” replied Sunderland. “Six bishops have just 
arrived at the palace, who request an immediate audience of your 
majesty.” 

“ Six bishops!” exclaimed James, bursting into fury, “ six traitors. Let 
me see them—let me see them.” 

“The great work is beginning to have effect, sire,” remarked Father 
Petre. “ These sectarians have come to remonstrate with you.” 

“ They shall learn, to their cost, that I am their master,” cried James 
“ Bring them to the council-room at once,” he added, to Sunderland. 
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As the minister withdrew to obey the royal mandate, he darted a 
glance at Mary, who replied by a gesture of equal significance. 


IV. 
THE COMMITTAL OF THE BISHOPS TO THE TOWER. 


Tue night was somewhat advanced, when the six bishops, intrusted 
with the petition to the king, landed from a barge at Whitehall-stairs, 
and approached the entrance to the palace ; but it was no unusual hour 
of audience with James, who, dike his predecessor, was singularly easy of 
access. The prelates were watched, at a little distance, by the Dutch 
ambassador, who lingered near the spot till they entered the palace. On 
making known their errand, an usher led them to an ante-chamber, where 
they were left to themselves. 

Half an hour had elapsed, and their patience was well-nigh exhausted, 
when the Earl of Sunderland entered the room, and informing them that 
he had it in command to conduct them to the council-room. 

“ We are very unwilling to intrude on the king at this hour, my lord,” 
cried St. Asaph, whose resolution began to waver, “ and will be satisfied 
with imploring his indulgence through you.” 

“You will plead your cause better yourself, my lord,” answered the 
wily minister ; “ his majesty awaits you.” 

With this he led the way to the council-room. 

James was seated at the table, together with Dartmouth, a and 
Father Petre. On the king’s right stood Cartwright, Bishop of Chester ; 
a prelate as notorious for his servility, as he was degraded by his vices, 
In one of his drunken moments, he had gone so far as to declare publicly 
that Sunderland and Jeffreys were scoundrels, who would betray the 
king ; and, having denied the speech by his sacred order, he was at last, 
by the king’s command, reduced to beg pardon for it in tears. Denounced 
by some as a secret Papist, and by others accused of a want of all religious 
belief, a fear of the consequences, as well as his own predilections, now 
disposed him rather to side with his episcopal brethren, than to lend his 
support to their avowed enemies. 

As Sunderland introduced the bishops, St. Asaph bent the knee before 
the royal chair, and the other prelates followed his example. 

“The time has now aed for accomplishing your pious intentions, 
my liege,” urged Father Petre, apart. ‘ Remember, it was your august 
father’s indecision that brought him to the block.” 

“] implore your majesty to bear in mind what Lord Halifax told you 
this morning,” said the Bishop of Chester, “ that your father suffered for 
the church, not the church for him.” 

James became pale as death. 

“T will hear them,” he said, in an agitated voice. ‘“ What is the mean- 
ing of this, my lords ?” he added to the bishops. 

“We have come to submit a humble petition to your majesty,” an- 
swered St. Asaph. “It is signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
by ourselves, in behalf of the clergy of our respective dioceses.” : 

“ Rise, my lords, I pray of you,” returned James. “I shall be glad 
to find that you ask nothing inconsistent with your duty to me. Let me 
bee the petition.” 
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“ Be firm,"’ whispered Sunderland to St. Asaph, as he received the 
document from him. 

James took the petition graciously, but his brow contracted as he pe- 
rused it ; and, at last, he flung it angrily from him. 

“You have been silent till the last moment, in the hope of taking 
me by surprise,” he cried ; “but you will find yourselves mistaken. 
You loos preached unconditional obedience, and I will make you prac- 
tise it.” 

“ Your majesty has spoken well,’’ observed Father Petre, in a low tone. 
“ Only act as vigorously, and I shall consider our religion already re- 
established.” 

“You are urging his majesty to his destruction,” said Sunderland, 
warmly, 

“ How, my lord !” cried James; “do you dare—” 

“ Forgive me, my liege,” interrupted Sunderland, “ but when pernicious 
advice, like this, is given you, I am compelled to denounce it.” 

“] will hear no more,” cried James, impetuously. ‘I am determined 
both to enforce the laws, and to uphold my prerogative.” And, turnin 
to the bishops, he added, ‘‘ Your petition, my lords, disputes the dis- 
pensing power. Are you aware that you are raising the standard of 
rebellion ?” 


St. Asaph again threw himself on his knees. 

‘I beseech your majesty not to say aught so hard and unjust of us,” 
he exclaimed; “rebellion is the furthest thing from our thought.” 

“We have adventured our lives for your majesty,” said Trelawney, 
“and would spill the last drop of our blood in your defence.” 

“Your actions scarcely bear out your words,” cried James, scornfully. 
“ God has given me a dispensing power, and I will maintain it.” 

“T hope, your majesty will allow the same freedom of opinion to us, 
which you have accorded to the Dissenters,” implored Kenn ; “I will 
honour the king, but fear God.” 

“T tell you, bishop,” cried James, “there are seven thousand men, 
even in the church of England, who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 
I will be obeyed.” 

“‘ God’s will be done!” ejaculated Kenn, devoutly. 

** You would be martyrs—ha !” cried James, furiously. 

“Their lordships had better withdraw for a short time, my liege,” said 
Sunderland. 

“ Recollect Lord Halifax’s words, my liege” murmured the Bishop of 
Chester. 

“ Peace!” thundered James, waving his hand. 

The usher in waiting then advanced, and, as he passed, Sunderland, 
unperceived, slipped a paper into his hand. The tne were then con- 
ducted to an adjacent chamber. 

“ Your majesty must not hesitate now,” said Father Petre, quickly, “to 
the Tower with them—to the Tower.” 

* Be content, father, they shall go,” rejoined the king. 

A bitter smile illumined Father Petre’s cadaverous countenance. 

“T implore your majesty not to resolve too hastily on this measure,” 
said Sunderland. ‘Dismiss them to-night, and inform them of your 
pleasure another time—a week—a month hence.” | 

“It is not often I can agree with the Earl of Sunderland, my liege,” 
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added Lord Dartmouth, “ but I now intreat you to yield to his suggestion. 
Let me again remind you of the last words of poor Doctor Morley.” 

“Doctor Morley was an obstinate schismatic,” rejoined Father Petre. 
«<1 pray Heaven to guide your majesty’s judgment, and keep you steadfast 
to your pious purpose.” 

“‘ My determination is unalterable,” replied James, “ they shall go to 
the Tower if it cost me my crown.” 

“Tt is likely to cost him his crown and something more,” muttered 
Dartmouth to the Bishop of Chester. 

“ The chancellor tells me, my liege, that the committal of the bishops 
is a violation of the law,” “urged Sunderland, who had been vainly en- 
deavouring to persuade Jeffreys to interpose. 

“Such is my opinion,” faltered Jeffreys, appalled at the responsibility 
of his situation. 

“Do not talk to me of the law,” exclaimed James, “I am above the 
law.” 

: Your majesty may be above the law, but we are not,” rejoined Sunder- 
land. 

“ His lordship is afraid of offending his ally, the Prince of Orange,” 
observed Father Petre, sneeringly. 

“Tam afraid of endangering the crown,” rejoined Sunderland, sternly ; 
“but here comes one who has ever been at his majesty’s side in moments 
of danger.” 

As he spoke the folding doors were thrown open, and the queen en- 
tered the room. Father Petre uttered an impatient exclamation. 

Mary looked pale and alarmed, and supported herself on the arm of the 
Countess of Powis, who was herself much agitated. As she stepped for- 
ward all the council arose, and James hastened to meet her. Assisting 
her to a chair he gently reproached her for invading his deliberations. 

“T thought my advice might be acceptable to your majesty,” answered 
Mary. ‘‘ You may have wiser conndiien than myself, but you have 
none more sincere. Lord Sunderland, your look alarms me. Has any 
thing gone wrong ?” 

“Nothing but what I hope we can repair, gracious madam,” he 
answered, “ but we must have time, and I implore the king to suspend 
his judgment on the question before him for a short period, till he can 
calmly consider what measures should be taken.” 

“ Well and loyally spoken,” answered Mary ; and, mse her voice, 
she added to James, “ your majesty must acknowledge that his lordship 
speaks the truth. I implore you to listen to him.” 

‘“The church will bear in mind this ill-timed interference, madam,” 
said Father Petre. “Better you were in your chamber with your hand- 
maidens than in men’s seiaelle.” 

“Bethink you of Lord Halifax’s saying, my liege,’ whispered the 
Bishop of Chester, again repeating his hdieeia. 

No look or gesture from James evinced that the boding words reached 
his ear, but he remained for a few minutes buried in deep thought, at the 
end of which he roused himself, and said to Suiderland, * My lord, 
you will signify to the bishops that I defer giving them an.answer to 
their petition until this day three weeks, when they will appear before 


ae together with the Archbishop of Canterbury. The audience is at 
end,” 3 
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“ You have saved the king, madam,” whispered Sunderland. 

« And blasted the hopes of our church,” rejoined Father Petre, who 
overheard him, “for which it will owe you little gratitude.” 

“T have obeyed the impulses of my lent and conscience, father,” re- 
plied Mary, “and am therefore satisfied with what I have done.” 

As the royal pair withdrew, Sunderland proceeded to dismiss the 
bishops. 

The fact of the bishops having petitioned the king for the repeal of 
the order to read the Declaration of Indulgence in the churches, together 
with the reception that James had accorded them, was the next day 
bruited abroad throughout the metropolis. The excitement occasioned 
by the intelligence was universal, and all parties looked forward with the 
utmost impatience to the next Sunday, when the declaration was ap- 
pointed to be read. With four exceptions, the whole of the metropolitan 
clergy disobeyed the order; and even in the private chapel of White- 
hall the declaration was read by a chorister. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, 
who would have honoured the episcopal bench by his talents, if he had not 
disgraced it by his vices, was obliged to read it himself in Westminster 
Abbey, and before he had finished the perusal such a disturbance arose 
that he could scarcely hold the proclamation. Even the Nonconformists 
extolled the resistance of the bishops; and the venerable Baxter, from 
his pulpit at Acton, denounced the proclamation as an insult to the Pro- 
testant religion. 

‘‘ The whole church,” wrote Count d’Adda in a letter to the pope, 
“espouses the cause of the bishops. There is no reasonable expectation 
of a division among the Anglicans, and our hopes from the Noncon- 
formists are vanished.” 

It was not by the papal nuncio alone that this demonstration of public 
opinion was regarded with apprehension. It caused equal inquietude to 
the king, the queen, and the ministers. But encouraged by Father 
Petre, James still cherished the conviction that the resistance of the 
clergy would be overcome by violence ; and he was unfortunately placed 
in that embarrassing situation in which it was equally dangerous to ad- 
vance or recede. ‘Sunderland, however, continued his endeavours to per- 
suade him to a moderate course, in which he was ably seconded by 
Dartmouth, Jeffreys, and Preston, but the condition of the queen de- 
prived him of her more powerful support, and his efforts to promote con- 
ciliation were effectually thwarted by the insidious counsels of Petre. 

Meanwhile, the petitioning bishops were summoned to appear before 
the privy council on the 8th of June, to answer a charge of misdemea- 
nour. Leaving for after narration such incidents of this history as hap- 
pened in the interim, we shall at once proceed to show how the prosecu- 
tion of the prelates was conducted. 

On the afternoon of the appointed day the whole of the privy council 
assembled at Whitehall. Dispersed in knots round the room, they 
awaited with anxiety the appearance of the king, but meanwhile con- 
versed, with affected carelessness, on the various topics of the day. 
Sunderland alone took no pains to conceal his uneasiness, and as he passed 
from one group to another, he exacted from his friends a promise of un- 
qualified support. 

At len James entered the council-room, attended by Father Petre. 
He looked grave and anxious, and his brow was clouded with an ominous 
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frown. Motioning the councillors to their seats, he opened the proceed- 
ings with a few prefatory remarks, in which he reminded his auditors of 
the momentous character of the case they were about to investigate, and 
concluded by advising them not to mistake in their judgments weakness 
for moderation. 

“In shunning that error, my liege,” replied Sunderland, “ we must 
be equally careful not to confound violence with vigour. Let their lord- 
ships be introduced.” 

The usher disappeared, but presently returned, followed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the-six bishops. 

“So your grace has come at last,” cried James, sternly, as the primate 
advanced. “‘ It is some time since we met. I am sorry I cannot give you 
better welcome.” 

‘‘] have laboured under your majesty’s displeasure too long,” replied 
the archbishop. ‘‘ Age and infirmities, too, have kept me a close prisoner 
at Lambeth, but I have prayed daily for your welfare.” 

“ You should have prayed also for a humble heart,” answered James, 
bitterly ; ‘‘ you would raise a revolt against me.” 

“ God forbid we should ever give you cause to think so, my liege,” ex- 
claimed the archbishop. “It is our duty rather to set an example of 
obedience to our fellow-subjects.” 

“Do you acknowledge this insolent writing as yours?” demanded 
James, pointing to the petition. 

“Tam not obliged to answer your majesty,” rejoined the archbishop. 

“Not answer me!” exclaimed the king, passionately. “ By my 
faith! but you will find that you are obliged.” 

“Not so, your majesty,” mterposed Jeffreys, ‘no man is obliged to 
criminate himself.” 

“ Are you his grace’s counsel ?” asked Father Petre, insolently. 

“Tush, priest,’’ replied Jeffreys, dealing him one of his blackest looks. 

“What I would not answer on compulsion I will declare voluntarily,” 
said the archbishop, ‘‘ the hand-writing is mine. My brother pre- 
ag a desire me to acknowledge that their signatures are appended 

them.” 
e Enough,” said James, “ having pleaded guilty, it only remains to 
decide on your punishment.” 

“Tt must be such as to prevent the repetition of the offence,” observed 
Father Petre. 

. They will soon come to their senses if deprived of their sees,” re- 
marked Lord Berkeley. 

“ Publish a declaration, my liege,” said Sunderland, “ expressive of 
your just resentment at the hardihood of the bishops, but stating also that 
it is still your gracious intention to treat them with clemency.” 

Jeffreys, Preston, and Dartmouth, expressed their concurrence in this 
proposition. 

“T exhort your majesty not to consent to such a declaration,” said 
Father Petre, solemnly. “ It will be holding out’ encouragement to 
rebellion. There is a one way of dealing with these insolent prelates, 
and that is, by a prosecution.” 

“Tt were best to commit them to the Tower,” said the Earl of 
Middleton. 

“TI like your counsel well, my lord,” replied James, “ but as Lord 
VOL, XI. 2G 
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Sunderland recommends clemency, I will so far yield to him, that they 
shall be set at liberty on putting in bail. The Lord Chancellor will in- 
form them of my determination.” 

« My lords,” said Jeffreys, addressing the prelates, who, during this brief 
debate, had been removed to the further end of the chamber, and who 
were now brought forward again, “ his majesty is justly indignant at 
the petition you have presented to him, which he regards as a tissue of 
sedition, and he has ordered you to be prosecuted for the misdemeanour 
accordingly. But, in the meantime, in his clemency he will vouchsafe 
you his permission to be allowed to go at large on entering into recog- 
nisances to appear at your trial.” 

*«« My brother bishops will do as they like,” said Trelawney, abruptly, 
“ but for my own part, I will never enter into such an arrangement.” 

“ Even if willing, which we are not, we could not so engage,” said 
Kenn. 

“ As peers of the realm we claim our privileges,” said the archbishop. 

a Make out the warrant for their committal to the Tower,” said James 
to Jeffreys, “ and let them be placed in custody at once.” 

The archbishop bowed submissively, and passed out of the room, ac- 
companied by the bishops. They tarried within the ante-chamber for a 
short time, when they were joined by the high-constable of Westminster, 
who informed them that he was empowered to take them into custody, 
and convey them to the Tower. They expressed their readiness to ac- 
company him, and without further delay followed him out of the palace. 

The approach to Whitehall-stairs across the outer-court was kept clear 
by a party of the guards, under command of Colonel Kirke, but on 
either side were collected numerous spectators, among whom might be 
distinguished the pious and amiable Evelyn, and his courtier friend, Pepys. 
The spectators uncovered as the prelates appeared ; but though every 
eye regarded them with sympathy, no one gave utterance to any expres- 
sion of feeling, and amidst a profound silence, the bishops bent their steps 
towards the stairs. Here one of the royal barges awaited them, and at- 
tended by the high-constable, and a strong escort of the grenadier guards, 
they embarked for the Tower. 

Favoured by the tide, the barge passed swiftly down the river ; and 
shooting the centre arch of ‘London-bridge, arrived at Traitor’s-gate. 
The Lieutenant of the Tower had been apprised of their approach, and 
the great wooden gates beneath the archway were thrown open to admit 
the barge. 

As they passed beneath the black and yawning archway, a gloom fell 
upon the spirits of the bishops, which all their fortitude failed to dissi- 
pate. The boldest felt daunted at the prospect presented, by the probable 
effect of their imprisonment, which, if adverse to themselves, must in- 
volve the triumph of arbitrary power, and the consequent subversion of 
the church, or if favourable, must produce a great national convulsion. 
But, depressing as it was, this very apprehension, raising them above 
any personal fear, gave to the virtuous among them a dignity and ele- 
vation of deportment that excited admiration. 

As they mounted the steps, they were received by Sir Edward Hales, 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, attended by a party of the guard, com- 
manded by Colonel Trelawney. rf 
Sir Edward Hales was the first Roman Catholic who had been nomi- 
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nated, under a dispensation from the king, to a public appointment. A 
friendly information was laid against him in the Court of King’s Bench, 
by his own coachman, for the —— of establishing the legality of the 
dispensing power, and the judges had then decided that the aide 
sation qualified him to hold office. A bigoted papist, he was in any 
case disposed to treat the dignitaries of the Protestant church with in- 
civility, but the fact of their having disputed the dispensing power, by 
which alone he was rendered capable of holding his publie employments, 
made him regard his venerable prisoners with especial dislike. 

“ Welcome to the Towet, my lords,” he said, with derisive politeness ; 
“trust I shall have the pleasure of a long visit from you.” 

“ Show us to our lodging, sir,” said the archbishop, passing on. 

As he moved with the others towards the entrance of the Blood 
Tower, Colonel Trelawney stepped on one side, and took off his hat. 
The soldiers instantly cast down their arms, and threw themselves on 
their knees. One of the officers burst into tears. 

The archbishop paid no attention to these demonstrations of regard, 
but walked on with his gaze fixed on the ground, while the other prelates 
imitated his example, though Trelawney, in passing, exchanged a glance 
with his brother. Conducted by Hales, they crossed the Tower green, 
and when in view of the chapel, the archbishop perceived that the door was 
open, and expressed a wish to join in the evening service, at the moment 
in course of celebration. Hales yielded a reluctant assent, and the pre 
lates entered the sacred edifice. 

The officiating clergyman chanced to be reading the second lesson as 
they made their appearance ; and, by a strange coincidence, at this mo- 
ment delivered the apostle’s exhortation to the Corinthians, to approve 
themselves “the ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments.”” As he read forth 
the passage, the whole congregation stood up. 

Exasperated and alarmed, Sir Edward Hales quitted the chapel, and 
summoned the garrison to arms. By this time the bishops came out of 
the chapel. Hales received them with his staff at the door; and con- 
ducted them in silence to the Beauchamp Tower, which had been hastily 
prepared for their reception. 


V. 


THE EXCISE-OFFICERS. 


In the hostel of the Burleigh Arms, in Cecil-street, were two garrets, 
which were rately appropriated to the reception of guests. They were 
approached by a narrow back-staircase, entirely separated from the rest 
of the house ; a circumstance which added materially to their ordinary 
quiet and seclusion. 

On the night of the committal of the bishops to the Tower, the front 
garret, which was of considerable size, and very sombre aspect, was occu- 
pied by three persons, two of whom have been already presented to the 
reader, as Mynherr Van Citters, the Dutch ambassador, and Colonel 
Sidney. The third was Admiral Herbert, afterwards Earl of Torrington 
—a man of loose and dissolute character, who had originally been a 
262 
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t favourite of James, but having refused to embrace popery, as an 
atonement for the errors of his life, he was dismissed from the king’s 
service, and naturally went over to that of the Prince of Orange. 

“Tt is strange we have no tidings from Holland,” remarked Herbert. 

“ T am in hourly expectation of despatches from the prince,” said Van 
Citters ; ‘and have ordered them to be sent here, if any arrive in my 
absence.” 

“King James is doing all he can to help us,” observed Sidney, with 
a smile. ‘Our agents also are hard at work. Johnstone has gone to 
see Bishop Trelawney in the Tower; and Speke is stirring up the Dis- 
senters and the city apprentices.” 

“ | distrust that Speke,” rejoined Van Citters. ‘ He owes his freedom 
to the king, if not his life, and yet he betrays him. When he has us com- 
pletely in his power, he will be equally treacherous to us.” 

“T am quite satisfied of his fidelity,” said Sidney. 

Van Citters shook his head, but made no remark, and at this moment 
the door opened, admitting the portly landlord. Littlehales was accom- 
panied by a tall man, closely muffled in a cloak, who advanced to Van 
Citters, and presented him with a box of despatches. 

“ They have just arrived, your excellency,” he said; “and the mes- 
senger tells me are of the last importance.”’ 

Upon this the man withdrew, in company with Littlehales. Van Citters 
took some despatches from the box, and cast his eyes hastily over them, 
while his companions watched him in silence, nieoneting to discover 
from his looks the nature of their contents. 

After a considerable interval, their impatience having become almost 
intolerable, the phlegmatic ambassador thought fit to relieve it. 

“ The prince has at last determined upon an invasion,” he said. ‘‘ He 
is secretly making preparations for this purpose, but before he declares 
himself, he requires an invitation from the leading men of this country, 
assuring him of their concurrence and support.” 

“ There will be little difficulty in obtaining it, I hope,” replied Sidney. 
**T am sure of Devonshire and Danby ; and Halifax has promised to join 
us, if we can secure Nottingham. I hope to accomplish the latter point 
through the agency of young Moor.” 

“ You must remember that Nottingham is a Tory,” remarked Herbert. 

“ Be careful how you put yourself in his power,” cried Van Citters. 
* And can you trust Moor ?” 

“7 ool trust him with my life,” said Sidney. 

“The best way will be to let Nottingham see our strength,” returned 
Herbert. “I think with you, that his regard for the church will induce 
him to listen to us, but he is timid and wavering. If he were sensible 
of the progress we have made, he would be less reluctant.” 

“ Herbert is right,” said Sidney. ‘‘ I must persuade Moor to invite him to 
a general meeting at Mrs. Potter’s:—But here comes some intelligence.” 

As he spoke, a stout, burly man entered the room, and was instantly 
recognised by the confederates as George Johnstone, an active coadjutor. 
Johnstone was the cousin of the celebrated Dr. Burnet, and the most 
industrious of his correspondents. From his high connexions, he pos- 
sessed considerable means of obtaining information—his sister being the 
wife of General Drummond, who was one of the leading persecutors of 
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the Scotch Presbyterians, and his niece was married to the son of the 
Earl of Melfort, one of the ministers. 

As he returned the greeting of the confederates, he produced a packet 
of letters, and presented it to Sidney. 

“These are from the Bishops of St. Asaph and Bristol,” he said. “I 
suppose you have heard how they were received at the Tower?” 

“ All the town has heard it by this time,” laughed Sidney. “ Speke 
has gone to spread the intelligence among the apprentices. But excuse 
me a moment.” 

And he hastened to peruse’the packet of letters. 

While he was thus engaged, Van Citters turned again to his despatches, 
and Herbert conversed in an under-tone with Johnstone. 

“The prelates are full of confidence,” resumed Sidney, at length. 
‘Dr. Trelawney has enclosed me a letter from the Bishop of London, in 
which his lordship expresses a wish to join us.” 

“Secure him, by all means !” cried Van Citters. 

“Invite him to the meeting at Mrs. Potter’s,” said Herbert. ‘‘ His 
presence will have a good effect on Nottingham.” 

“No doubt,” answered Sidney, “and I will take care he is present.” 

Here the door again opened, admitting two persons, the foremost of 
whom was addressed by Sidney by the name of Speke. 

Speke’s countenance was harsh and forbidding, and might well excite 
doubt in a less suspicious nature than that of the Dutch ambassador. He 
had been prosecuted during the previous reign for an infamous libel, 
accusing James, then Duke of York, of having murdered Lord Essex in 
the Tower, and had been punished by a fine of 5000/. Liberated 
through the intercession of James, whom he had so vilely slandered, 
he acknowledges, in his “ Secret History of the Revolution,” that the 
generous monarch not only forgave his offence, but afterwards took him 
into favour. At this very moment, indeed, he stood high in the king’s 
confidence, though he professed to his enemies that he was plotting his 
destruction. 

“| have brought a trusty friend to see you, gentlemen,” he said, pre- 
senting his companion. “ He is called Ephraim Ruddle, and is an old 
Cromwellian. He has been working for us among the Nonconfor- 
mists.” 

“ He has done our cause good service then,” replied Sidney. ‘“ As 
the Nonconformists stand by the church, now she is in danger, so will the 
church stand by them hereafter.” 

“ They shall be relieved from all disabilities,” observed Van Citters. 
“ Such distinctions should cease among the brethren.” 

“Yea, should they,” concurred Ephraim, in a strong nasal twang. 

“Do you call these canting dogs our brethren?” muttered Herbert, 
with a look of disgust, to the ambassador. 

“It won’t do to be over-scrupulous just now,” whispered Van Citters. 
“Do you find the dissenters much concerned about the bishops?” he 
added to Ephraim. 

“The elect look on and marvel, and cry ‘ Watch! watch! for the day 
of deliverance is at hand.’” rejoined Ephraim, in the same snuffling tone 
as before. 

o “But will they help us to accomplish the deliverance ?” asked Van 
itters, 
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_ They are waiting the cry of the watchman at the when there 
will hee on of ‘ To er tan O, Israel!’” returned Tiphraim, 

“ Be seated,” said Van Citters, “and let us know precisely the amount 
of your strength.” 

While Ephraim, sitting bolt upright in a chair, and twirling round his 
thumbs, entered into the details required of him, Sidney conversed apart 
with Speke. 

“From this fellow’s account, I suppose you have succeeded with the 
Dissenters,” he said, “ eh ?” 

“ We have—but not without difficulty,” replied Speke. ‘ They 
thought, at first, that the bishops were resisting the declaration of indul- 

ence.” 

“| feared they would be influenced by that,” rejoined Sidney, “ but 

ou did not allow them to retain such an impression ?” 

“No, but it required great skill and subtlety to remove it,” returned 
Speke, witha smile. ‘I told them the bishops only desired to have the 
declaration of indulgence sanctioned by Parliament, so that the king 
should not be able to repeal it, as he mtended, when he had thrown all 
the power into the hands of the Papists.”’ 

“And that turned them ?” asked Sidney. 

“It went a great way,” answered Speke. “‘ Coupled with a few stories 
about the Jesuits and Anti-Christ, it brought them quite round.” 

** And the apprentices—what of them ?”’ asked Sidney. 

‘* The ery of ‘No Popery’ was all the persuasion they required,” 
replied Speke. 

“ Did you concert a demonstration ?” inquired Sidney. 

“9 did, both with them and the Dissenters,” returned Speke. “ Large 
mobs will assemble round the Tower every day as long as the bishops 
are confined there ; and a deputation of dissenting divines will wait upon 
their lordships to-morrow, with an address of condolence.” 

“ So far, then, all promises fairly,” rejoined Sidney. ‘ Who have 
we here ?” 

The door opened, and Littlehales entered, ushering in a lady, whom, 
in spite of a closely drawn veil, Sidney instantly knew to be Mrs. Daw- 
son, one of the attendants of the queen. Mrs. Dawson was a distant 
relation of Dr. Burnet, and an intimate friend of Mrs. Baillie, of Jervis- 
wood, a sister of Johnstone, by whom she had been won to the interest of 
Sidney. 

All the party arose at her appearance. 

“] thought you and Mr. Johnstone would have been alone, Colonel 
Sidney,” said Mrs. Dawson, in accents of alarm, and speaking to him 
apart, ‘* or, at most, that no one but Mr. Van Citters would have been 
with you. Is not that Mr. Speke ?” 

“ It is,” answered Sidney, “ but you need fear nothing from him. 
He is a friend.” 

“ Still I would not have him know me,” faltered Mrs. Dawson. ‘‘ But 
he cannot distinguish my features, and I will only stay to tell you that 
Lady Sunderland will meet Mrs. Venables to-night, if she can contrive to 
enter the palace.” 

“TI will take care that Mrs. Venables receives her ladyship’s message,” 
replied Sidney. “ Will you admit my young friend, Charles Moor, to 
to the picture gallery ?” | 
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“It will be running a great risk,” said Mrs. Dawson, hesitatingly. 
“However, let him come. And now that my message is delivered I must 
be gone.” 

‘Permit me to attend you to your chair, madam,” said Johnstone, 
stepping forward. 

And he preceded her out of the room. 

Shortly afterwards Sidney was about to follow, when Littlehales rushed 
into the room. 

“ Stop, colonel,” he cried, “ the excise officers have just pounced upon 
us, and will meet you on the stairs. Gather round the table, and make 
bilieve to be at ease, or you'll excite their suspicions.” 

“This is devilish unlucky,” cried Sidney. 

“ What shall we do with the papers ?” ejaculated Herbert. 

“T’'ll dispose of "em, your excellency,” said Littlehales. ‘ Give ’em 
to me.” 

“ And what’s to be done with me ?” demanded Van Citters, uneasily. 
“If they happen to know me, they'll suspect you all.” 

“ Your excellency can get out on the roof,” replied Littlehales. 

“ Ay, the roof ! quick—quick !” cried Sidney. 

And grasping the ambassador’s arm, he hurried him to a dormer window, 
and assisted him to pass to a ledge without, whence he could scramble 
upon the roof. Leaving him there, he shut the window, and joined his 
companions at the table. , 

Meanwhile, Littlehales had swept all the papers into his apron, and by 
the help of a small ring in the floor raised a plank which was contrived 
as a place of concealment, and having shot the papers into the opening, 
dropped the board into its place again. 

“Well done, Jerry,” cried Sidney. ‘ But where have you bestowed 
your decanters ? These fellows must not find us here without wine.” 

“Here they are, sir,” replied Littlehales, producing bottles and glasses. 

Voices were now heard on the stairs, calling on Littlehales to open the 
door, and threatening him with the vengeance of the law for his i 

“ Comin’, sirs, comin’,” shouted Littlehales, opening the door, and ad- 
mitting an excise-officer and three assistants. 

“Soh, here's a reg’lar gambolin’ party,” cried the exciseman. “I 
knew we’d find you out, Mister Littlehales.” 

“Who are these people, landlord ?” demanded Sidney, with affected 
surprise. ‘ What does this mean?” 

“ Come, no nonsense,” returned the exciseman. ‘ Just hand out the 
cards and dice, or I'll call in the watch, and pack you all off to the 
round-us.” 

“ They arn’t gamblers, Mr. Girdlestone,” observed Littlehales, with ill- 
concealed terror. ‘ They’re the Grecian club, as always meets in this 
here hattic.”’ 

“‘That man looks like a Greek, certainly,” resumed the exciseman, 
glancing at Sidney. ‘“ Barlow,” he added to one of his assistants, “ it’s 
the colonel ; ain’t it ?” : 

“ What colonel ?” asked the assistant, stepping forward. 

Sidney met their gaze with perfect composure. 

“Why, Colonel Underwood,” replied the exciseman. “ He’s werry 
like him.” 

“Werry like Colonel Underwood,” rejoined Barlow. 
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“You do not know who you are speaking of, you insolent rascals,” 
cried Sidney. ‘“ Be gone, or your office shall not protect you from my 
resentment.” 

‘* Well, it’s true we ain’t caught you in the act,” replied the exciseman, 
somewhat awed by Sidney’s commanding manner. “ But sound the 
walls, mates! There may be some sly cupboards about, where old Jerry 
stows his liquors.” 

With a jeering laugh, his assistants quickly produced a mallet and 
chisels, and proceeded to sound the walls. But their labours were 
fruitless, and, after a diligent investigation, they relinquished their object. 

‘‘ Snewin shouldn't have told you he’d send us, Jerry,” the exciseman 
then said. ‘But come, we'll part friends. We don’t mind drinking 
your health.” 

“‘ Much obliged to you, Mr. Girdlestone, sir,” replied Littlehales, “ but 
I've no liquor good enough for you at present.” 

And he led the way out of the room. 

As soon as they were fairly gone, Sidney hastened to the relief of Van 
Citters, whom he found seated on a gable end of the roof. The ambassador 
was delighted to hear of the departure of the officers, and gladly returned 
to the room, where he and Sidney exchanged a few words apart, after 


which the latter summoned Littlehales, and directed him to fetch a 
sedan-chair. A quarter of an hour elapsed before Littlehales returned 
from his errand, and entering the passage he was greatly surprised to 
find a tall and elegantly dressed lady standing near the door. 

‘¢ Servant, madam,” he exclaimed; “ any thing I can do for you ?” 


“ Only show me to the door, Jerry,” replied the lady, in very masculine 


tones. 

“ Why, zounds, colonel, it ain’t you, surely,” ejaculated Littlehales, 
wonder-stricken at the sudden metamorphosis. 

‘No, its Mrs. Venables, you dolt,” exclaimed the lady. 

“ Mrs. Wenerables,’’ echoed Littlehales, “ I’m sure you look quite like 
a fine young madam, and not wenerables by no means. 

** Hold your tongue, and open the door,” cried the lady, impatiently, 
“ and tell the porters to take me to Whitehall.” 

‘‘ Why, bless us, you ain’t agoin’ there, and in that disguise ?” cried 
Littlehales. 

‘« Do as I bid you, and ask no more questions,” cried the lady, dealing 
him a sounding box on the ear. 

And stepping forward she entered the chair, which instantly moved off 
in the direction intimated. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS IN SPAIN AND ALGIERS. 


VIL.——THE QUEEN MOTHER. 


THE event announced by the flourish of trumpets, was the arrival of 
the Queen Mother. The Queen Mother, “so graceful and so beautiful 
a woman, that she appears like the elder sister of her daughter,” is as 
as to bull-fights as any simple marchioness might be. She had made 

er escape from the festivals of the day, and had hurried away to enjoy 
an hour of that feverish spectacle which also consumed us. 

Scarcely had the trumpets announced her arrival, scarcely had she 
appeared in the shadow of her box, than the drama of the circus stopped, 
as if by enchantment. The picador, his horse, and the bull, were left to 
get through the business as they best could, all the quadrille went to form 
itself into a column in front of the toril. 

Cucharés, Lucas Blanco, and another torero, called the Salamanchino, 
walked in front. Behind them camé the three picadors. The one whom 
we had deemed to be dead was mounted upon a fresh horse, and if it had 
not been for his extreme pallidity, one might have thought that nothing 
had happened to him. Behind the picadors came the four chulos, behind 
the chulos the banderilleros, and behind these the attendants of the 
circus. 

The bull having recoiled towards the box of the ayuntamiento, gazed 
upon the procession with a stupid look. As to the procession, it no more 
troubled itself with the bull than if it had never existed. 

It advanced to the sound of music, and went to bend on one knee 
before the queen. The queen left the whole quadrille in that position, 
as if to intimate that she accepted their homage, and then she made signs 
to them to rise up. At a second signal, the ranks were broken up, and 
every one took to his functions, the picadors lowered their lances, the 
chulos shook their capes, and the banderilleros prepared their banderilles. 

The bull in the mean time, not to be idle, had raised one of the horses, 
which was not quite dead, with its horns, had thrown it upon its neck, 
and was walking about with it in that position. When it saw its enemies 
returning to the attack, it shook the animal off as if it had been a mere 
_— of feathers. But it took a lingering look at the horse as it 
eft it. 

“ Mark what I say,” observed Rocca to me. ‘ No matter where the 
bull is struck, if it is not killed instantaneously, it will go and die upon 
that horse.” 

It was now the turn of the banderilleros, whose mission it is not to 
allow the fury of the bull to cool. The banderilles, which they 
and whence their name, are composed of light sticks to which are 
attached various coloured papers, and these are stuck into the bulls 
shoulders by means of a sharp iron ae oe | in a hook. They must 
be planted at the same moment in the right and left shoulder, or there is 
danger for the banderillero. | 

The chulos drew the bull towards the banderillero, and the latter pierced 
the animal’s right and left shoulders at the same moment. But the bull 
was evidently losing its self-control. It had no longer that resolute 
tenacity which had hitherto made him so dangerous. It rushed upon one 


chulos and then upon another, and allowed itself to be distracted from 
one enemy by sacle “a 
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Another banderillero appeared. At the sight of this new enemy, the 
bull appeared to grow for a moment, but only in order to ensure its 
revenge. It seemed as if it recognised, in the hands of the new-comer, 
the instruments of pain, which in vain it attempted to shake from its 
shoulders, and it rushed upon him, without any thing been able to dis- 
tract or turn it aside. The banderillero awaited for the bull with his 
arrows in his hand, but only one remained planted in its shoulder. At 
the same time, a slight shriek was heard ; the scarlet sleeve of the ban- 
derillero was stained with purple, and his hand was covered with blood. 
The bull’s horn had traversed the upper part of his arm. He reached the 
barrier without allowing any one to help him, but as he was making an 
effort to get over it, he fainted away. 

This was enough of disasters for one bull, the trumpet sounded its death, 
From that moment the arena belonged to the torero. This torero was 
Cucharés. 

Cucharés stepped forward : he was a man of about thirty-six or forty 
years of age, of ordinary height, thin, and dark-coloured. He is one of 
the boldest of toreros, although Montés and the Chiclanero take pre- 
cedence of him in point of skill. Cucharés advanced, then, holding his 
sword in his left hand, hid by the muleta. The muleta is a bit of red 
rag made fast toa stick. He traversed the circus, bent upon one knee 
before the royal box, and lifting his little hat with his right hand, asked 
from the august spectator the permission to kill the bull. The permission 
was granted to him with a smile. 

Cucharés threw his hat away from him with the pride of a man who is 
going to struggle with death, and advanced towards the bull. The whole 
quadrille was at his orders, and fluttered about him. The chulos dis- 
played infinite tact in their management of the bull. They led it past 
the box of the ayuntamiento, then by the toril, towards Cucharés, who 
waited for it, the muleta in one hand and the sword in the other, in front 
of the queen’s box. ; 

At length the man and the animal stood confronted. The man with 
the little thin sword, long, and sharp as a needle. The animal with its 
prodigious strength and its terrible horns. The man appeared truly small 
m the presence of such a monster. But a ray of hope beamed from his 
eye, while that of the bull expressed ferocity only. It was evident that in 
their unequal struggle the strong would fall, and the weak would 
conquer. 

Cucharés waved his muleta before the bull's eyes. The animal rushed 
upon him. Cucharés turned upon his heel. The left horn passed close 
to his breast. The whole circus applauded. This applause seemed to 
irritate the bull, it returned to the charge. This time Cucharés awaited 
it sword in hand. 

The shock was terrible. The sword was seen to bend like a hoop, and 
then to fly into the air. The point had touched the shoulder-bone, the 
blade had acted like a spring, and been forced out of the torero’s hand. 

A vault aside, not less skilfully rformed than the first, alone saved 
Cucharés’s life. With the aid iaahy of his muleta, he then led the bull 
from place to place till he got 4 de to his sword. Several times 
the bull rushed upon him, passing now to the right, then to the left, 
always close, but never hurting him. 

At length arrived at his sword, Cucharés picked it up, amidst the most 
vehement applause, wiped it quietly, and took up his position. ‘This time 
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the sharp blade disappeared in its whole length immediately between the 
two shoulders of the bull. The handle alone remained at the back-of the 
neck. ' 

Cucharés paid no further attention to the bull, but went and saluted 
the queen. 

On its side, the bull feeling itself wounded to death, looked around, 
and with a trot already heavy through agony, ran towards the dead horse. 
Arrived there, the animal fell helplessly on both knees, uttering a mourn- 
ful cry. The music’sounded the a of the bull, as the cachetoro—the 
final executioner—came forth’ to-do his duty. 


VIIL.——STORMING OF THE HOSTELRY. 


The festivals were over, and the “ungrateful strangers” began to fly 
away from Madrid like flocks of frightened birds returning to their nest~ 
ling places. The diligences started from the metropolis like so many 
diverging rays, and disappeared in every direction. 

Terrified at the idea as to what Madrid would be in eight days time, 
the French colony hastened to make preparations for an excursion into 
the provinces. The party was definitively organised, and a particular 
duty was assigned to each of its members. 

M. Dumas reserved to himself the title of Amo, “ master,” which he 
had acquired by right of conquest. To this honorary title he superadded 
the mure practical functions of chief-cook. Desbarolles was sworn inter- 
preter, and intermediary with innkeepers, mayorals or coachmen, and 
arrieros or muleteers. Giraud was purser, and carried the funds of the 
party in a leathern band fastened to his waist. Boulanger was chamber- 
lain, and as Maquet had the only watch that kept time, he was appointed 
to the head of the board of longitude. 

It was arranged that the first excursion should be to the escurial, and 
Desbarolles was sent in quest of a vehicle. He returned with his gibus 
projecting forwards, which was with him the signal of triumph. 

“The carriage is below,” he said, seizing his carbine and putting him- 
self into a martial attitude. The whole party hastened joyously down 
stairs. A coach with a yellow body and green tops, to which four mules 
were attached, confronted them. But when each began to take iis place 
they found, do what they would, two remained in the street. At length 
it was resolved that Desbarolles should go in quest of an additional carriage 
which should be a kind of chapel of ease to the first. There was no time 
to lose. It was one o'clock of the day. Seven hours to the escurial. 
And the hours, M. Dumas insisted, were like the leagues, longer in Spain 
than in France. At length Desbarolles returned with a vehicle which 
astonished the whole party. They fancied that they had seen every kind 
of locomotive hitherto invented, just as an illustrious naturalist fancied 
that he knew every toad in the world, till a new species was one day 
brought over in a bottle of spirits from Surinam. The calasseros of 
Florence, the calessinos of Messina, and the coricolos of Naples, were all 
surpassed in extravagance by this new vehicle, which, as it had no name, 
was at once baptised by that of Desbarolles. The body was covered with 
leaves, grapes, flowers, and birds; the gigantic wheels were of bright ver- 
pe and a miserable horse was buried beneath a forest of tassels 
and bells. 

M. Dumas, followed by Don cour introduced themselves into the 
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joltin , followed by the green and yellow coach. But this did 

oor le iiaosiens in the on , which somewhat resembles the Cam- 

gna of Rome, only that in the latter there is a little grass, while near 

Miedrid nothing but stones grow; the roads were so bad, that they were 

lad to get out and walk a little. ‘But these great plains,” says M. 

as, “ bordered by their rocky horizons, have an austere aspect, which 
pleases a great imagination.” 

After about four hours travel, they reached the flanks of the Guadarrama, 
the aspect of which appeared to the party as at once savage and sublime, 
In front the mountain summits were touched with snow; in the rear 
Madrid was still indicated by a number of white points that pierced the 
evening fog. Giraud and Boulanger were in ecstasies. 

But night overtook the party amid their numerous full stops of admira- 
tion. Two or three crosses that stretched out their lugubrious arms at 
the foot of the naked rocks, warned them that accidents had occurred in 
these mountains, and they changed their old percussion caps for new ones, 
just as a light intimated the neighbourhood of a guard-house. The 
“malo sitio” was thus traversed without inconvenience, and jumping up 
into their carriages, two more hours of travel over a plain, brought them 
to a point where a few scattered lights appeared to be playing before and 
above them, like so many will o’ the wisps. Soon they distinguished silent, 
dark houses, without windows or doors, and after one or two turns, the 
Desbarolles, followed by the chariot, drew up at the Posada de Calisto 
Burguillos. Unfortunately two carriages with English travellers had 
arrived three hours before our literary and artistic party. 


“ Ah! madame,” exclaims M. Dumas to his fair unknown, “ you are French, 
rather twice so than once, for you are Parisienne ; ah! madame, may you never 
arrive at a Spanish hotel when they are preparing supper for English travellers ! 

“I need not say, madame, that we were most coolly received by the Lord 
Don Calisto Burguillos, who declared that he had neither time to trouble him- 
self about our supper nor our beds. I contented: myself with bowing before the 
incivility of the landlord, and I called Giraud. 

“« * My dear friend,’ I said, ‘ there are five guns in the carriage, besides Des- 
barolles’ carbine. Let every one take his gun and come and warm them by the 
fire-side. If you are asked why you do this, you can answer that you are afraid 
that your gun may catch cold.’ 

“* All right, ’ answered Giraud, as he made signs to Alexander, to Maquet, to 
Desbarolles, and to Achard, to follow him. 

“* In the meantime,’ I continued, ‘ you go, Boulanger, with Don Riego, and 
seek for bed-rooms.’ 

“* Very well,’ said Boulanger, and he left the room with Don Riego. Master 
one Burguillos had followed all these scenic arrangements with the corner 
of his eye. 

“ * Good,’ he said to his wife, ‘ they are all gone, these ‘ pugnateros’ of French- 
men.’ 

“ Pugnatero, madame, is a very nasty name, by which we have been con- 
stantly saluted ever since our arrival in thiscountry. His wife interrupted Don 
Calisto by pointing me out in the corner of the fire-place. He approached me 
inquiring what I was doing there. 

“ *T am seeking for a grid-iron.’ 

“ * What for ?” 

“* To gril some cutlets,’ and I pointed towards a leg of mutton that hung up 
near the fire-place. 

“* These cutlets are for the English and not for you.’ 

“*'You are mistaken, those cutlets are for us and not for the English.’ 

* *My dear friend,’ I continued, addressing Giraud, who was just coming in 
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with his gun in his hand, followed by Desbarolles, Maquet, Achard, and Alex- 
ander, every one with his gun upon his shoulder, ‘ come and see how polite 
Master Calisto Burguillos is to give up this leg of mutton to our use. Giraud 
you are purser, pay for it. I will see to the cooking.’ 

“ Calisto Burguillos had one eye upon the guns, another upon the leg of 
mutton. ‘ Two Duros,’ at length he said, with a sigh. 

“ * Give him three,’ I exclaimed, as one was cutting off cutlets, another was 
artistically powdering them with pepper and salt, and 1 was placing them on 
the gridiron. 

“ * Now, Desbarolles,’ I continued, ‘ give your arm to Madame Calisto Bur- 

guillos, and allow that ladyto shew you where she keeps her potatoes and 
eggs. 
“ Master Calisto looked at us with astonishment, but as he had only a soup 
ladle against five guns, there was no chance of resistance. The thought of 
calling the English to his assistance had come across his mind once, but Master 
Calisto was a well-informed man, and he remembered that in the peninsular 
war the Spaniards had suffered more from the English, their allies, than from 
the French, their enemies (!)” 


Desbarolles returned with his pockets full of potatoes and eggs, at the 
same time that Boulanger found his way back with the key of the bed- 
rooms in his hand. 

Ten minutes afterwards the party sat down to a table upon which 
twelve cutlets, a pyramid of fried potatoes and a gigantic omelette were 
smoking. 

This sight communicated so much hilarity to the party, that the re- 
peated bursts of laughter, which were only increased by the evident dis- 
composure of the landlord at this specimen of “ French intervention,” 
brought first two chamber-maids and then a host of stable-boys to the 
door ; and soon peeping over this motley group, the physiognomies of the 
astonished Englishmen were also to be perceived. 

In another hour the colony lay like the brothers of Tom Thumb, upon 
as many parallel mats as there were persons, wrapt in a profound 
slumber. 


IX.-—-RECEPTION AT VILLA MEJOR. 


The Escurial visited, but not described ; for “ our readers,” M. Dumas 
says, * will easily perceive that two letters have been omitted, and that 
we have arrived at Toledo instead of remaining at the palace of the old 
Kings of Castile,” the party started for Aranjuez. 


“ Before me is the mayoral, who is asking with his hat in his hand, an ad- 
vance upon the hundred and fifty francs which will be due to him when he shall 
have conveyed us in safety to Aranjuez. This advance he requests may be as 
considerable as possible, taking into consideration the oo he has been 
putto. The green and yellow coach is before us. Giraud is putting an addi- 
tional string round the provisions, which cover the whole of the top. Maquet 
and Boulanger are fastening the guns in the interior. Desbarolles alone pre- 
serves his carbine. 

“ An Englishman is waiting till I shall have arranged with the mayoral, to 
bid me farewell. 

“ Who is this Englishman, you will ask me, madame? ) 

“ This Englishman is a gentleman of from fifty to fifty-five years of age, 
with a handsome head, elegant manners, possessing, indeed, all the courteous- 
ness of the courtier-like English. He had come into Spain in his travellin 
chariot, but as on the road to Toledo there are no post-horses, he was oblig 
to leave his carriage at Madrid. 

“ My Englishman had calculated upon another thing, madame, and that was 
upon eatable dinners. Like all persons pf a refined temperament he was a 
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rmet, and he had been obliged to give up eating altogether, till I came to 

is relief with one of my especial salads of fresh and lemons. 
“ From that moment, madame, life was rest to him, and he attached 
himself to me, as the shipwrecked mariner does to a plank. Now he inquires 
of me my itinerary, and promises to rejoin me ; but in case some fatality should 


prevent our meeting in Spain or Algeria, he gives me his address in London 
and in the East Indies (!).” 


At length the party started. Giraud was mounted on Capitana, and 
Achard upon Carbonara. These were the names of two mules taken out of 
the celebrated green and yellow coach, for theiraccommodation. The 
Desbarolles had broken down, or, at all events, appears to have been 
wanting. The remainder of the party took their places inside, where 
Alexander had swung from the centre of the roof a large kerchief full of 
pomegranates. 

For some distance their way lay along an avenue of trees, kept green 
by the moist exhalations of the oaen and which gradually disappeared 
as they distanced the river, till they found themselves traversing a great 
pom which was only diversified by here and there a poor and stunted 
bush. 

They had scarcely travelled above an hour before night overtook them. 
The coach rolled slowly in the sand. Giraud and Achard made vain 
efforts to propel their mules in advance, but they stuck faithfully by the 
familiar coach. At length, after two more hours travelling, a dark object, 
with an irregular outline, appeared on the horizon, between them and 
the stars. As they approximated it was found that this object was a 
house with a kind of barn attached to it, but which wanted a roof. 


The house, however, presented a more inviting aspect. Rays of bright 
light appeared to intimate an illumination within, and they soon distin- 
guished the crackling of castanets, the fron fron of the guitar, and the 
measured beating of the Basque drum, There was a festival at Villa 
Mejor. 


“* ‘Good,’ exclaimed Alexander, ‘ we are not only going to have supper, but 
also a soireé dansante. My dear Desbarolles, jump down and present my re- 
spects to the landlady in the very best Spanish that you can muster, and engage 
her for the first.’ 

“ But on a nearer approach the aspect of the house did not appear so hospit- 
able as at first. The doors were closed like those of a fortress, and nota 
human being was to be seen. 

“ The mayoral received orders to knock at the door. No one answered. 
Alexander picked up a stone. 

wb Stop, exclaimed Desbarolles,‘ I know Spanish manners best. You ma 
knock till you break the door open, but no one will stir till the fandango is 
toa A Spaniard never disturbs himself when he is dancing, smoking, or 
sleeping.” ~ 

“ Desbarolles had the authority of Calchas withus. Alexander placed the 
stone on the | gorge and sat down upon it. Desbarolles had spoken the truth, 
no sooner had the noise of the castanets ceased than the door opened. And 
the ding who opened it, the moment he had done so, retired without utteringa 
word. 

“ We walked in, and eight new heads shewed themselves above those of the 
spectators who encumbered the door. At this unexpected appearance in France 
every one would have turned round, and you the first, madame. At Villa 
Mejor no one volunteered a glance. 

“There were about forty or fifty persons squeezed into one room ; the fan- 
dango, interrupted for a moment, had recommenced, the drum was beating, 
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and all who were not spectators were footing it away with that zeal which is so 
peculiar to Spaniards.” 

For some time the party was absorbed with the picturesqueness and 
strangeness of the scene. But hunger or wounded pride, M. Dumas does 
not pretend to determine which, made them at length break silence, and 
make inquiries about supper. At that moment the mayoral, who had been 
conversing with a small party of sinister countenances came up,— 


«Come, senores,’ he said, ‘ we must be off, the mules are getting cold.’ 

“*« Off, why, are we not at Villa Mejor, where we were to sup and sleep? 

“* True, but there is no supper, and there are no beds in the house.’ 

“* What no supper nor beds in the house, are you serious? My dear Des- 
barolles,’ I exclaimed, ‘do try and make your way through the crowd, get near 
to the mistress of the house, and be as + bendy as amiable, and as seductive 
as you were with Madame Calisto Burguillos.’ 

“Desbarolles with some difficulty made his way through the crowd. We 
could not see his face for his back was turned towards us, but that of the land- 
lady did not promise much. As he returned his physiognomy reflected that of 
the hostess. 

“* We have no alternative but to go on,’ he said. 

“ ¢ What, are there really no beds, no supper ?” 

**¢ Yes, there are beds and supper, but we have had the misfortune to stumble 
upon an evening when the landlady gives an entertainment, and she will not 
put herself out of the way for us.’ 

“*What a Spanish landlady! exclaimed Giraud. 

“*Could you not offer to paint her portrait ?’ I suggested to the latter. 

“* Come, senores,’ exclaimed the mayoral, ‘make haste, we have not far to 
go, only two leagues to Aranjuez.’ 

“« And how long,’ inquired I, ‘ will you take to go this two leagues?’ 

“ The mayoral hesitated a moment and answered ‘ three hours.’ 

“* Well, said I, ‘1 give you four, and if in four hours you are not arrived 
there, mind me, you shall have to do with me,’ and suiting the action to the 
word, I placed my hand heavily upon his shoulder. 

“* Well if we must go,’ pty Pate one of the party, ‘ they may at least give 
us a glass of wine.’ 

“*Oh! a glass of wine, that is another thing,’ said the mayoral, and he dis- 
appeared to return soon with a skin in one hand, a glass in the other.” 


The discomforted travellers proposed as a parting toast, “ To Spanish 
Hospitality,” which was drank unanimously. They were half convinced 
that the good people of Villa Mejor were no more bitten with Afrancedism 
than were the host and hostess of the only hostelry at the Escurial. 

This time Dumas mounted one mule, and Alexander, his son, got upon 
another, Achard walked between. Some difficulty experienced in finding 
accommodation for Desbarolles’ carbine, detained the green and yellow 
— for a short time, so the horsemen and the pedestrian went on in 

vance. 


X.——THE SPANISH BANDITTI. 


The moon had risen in the form of a crescent, and cast its pale, but 
charming light upon a landscape that was fearful, from its very sublimity. 
It was like a great and continuous lake of sand, with here and there a 
shrub-clad islet, stretching out in one direction to the utmost limits of the 
horizon, sweeping gently down in another to where shadows of more in- 
tense darkness indicated the groves on the banks of the ay 

Behind, at a distance of four or five hundred paces, the coach came 

ling heavily through the sands. It had a single lantern swung in 
front, ma | this kept waving to and froh the dark, like an ignis fatuus. 
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The horsemen passed over a hill, and thus lost sight of the lantern. A 
short time afterwards Alexander’s mule made a sudden bolt to the right. 
A deep chink or cleft in the rock advanced upon the road and cut it 
nearly in twain. Not paying much attention to this cleft, they continued 
their way laughing and talking, till it struck them as curious that the red 
eye of the cyclops, which kept jolting to and fro in front of the carriage, 
could not be perceived. It was proposed to stop a little. The moon was 
marvellous in its serenity, and not a sound was heard over the vast plains. 

But the mules moved their ears, as if they detected sounds that were 
inaudible to human beings, and suddenly an almost imperceptible 
shudder came borne by the wind. It was like the vague echo of a voice 
lost in space. 


“ We remained,” says M. Dumas, “ motionless, and silent as people who are 
in expectation of some unforeseen event. A few seconds had vpn elapsed 
when the same indistinct rumour came to us. But this time it was like a cry 
of distress. We redoubled our attention. .We then heard my name distinctly 
pronounced by some one who was approaching. 

“Tt is our friends!’ exclaimed Achard and Alexander at the same time. 

“* Let us go forward to meet the voice,’ said I ; and we spurred on the mules 
to endeavour to communicate some celerity to their movements. Achard fol- 
lowed behind whipping them with a stick. 

“ Scarcely had we advanced ten paces than the same cry reached us, but this 
time in a tone of distress, that contd no longer be mistaken. A cold chill seized 
upon our hearts. We endeavoured to answer, but the wind was against us 
ont we saw that it was in vain, so we contented ourselves with urging on the 
mules. 

“There was something frightful in this cry, that was renewed every ten 
seconds with the same intonation, and which kept coming nearer and nearer. 

«It is Giraud’s voice,’ said Achard. 

“We recognised the voice at the same moment, and knowing that Giraud 
was not easily moved, our anxiety increased. 

“* What is the matter ?’ we all exclaimed at the same time, as the profile of 
Giraud issued like a shadow out of night. . 

“* Ah, is it you ?’ answered Giraud, with an effort, ‘ have I found you at last ?’ 
and he came up breathless and exhausted. ‘The carriage is upset in a 
precipice.’ 

*“* Ts it possible! Is any one hurt?” 

“* Luckily not. But we fear that is notall, and that is the reason I ran after 
you.’” 


Carbonara and Capitana were made to go as quick as their sluggish 
habits would allow them, and after about half an hour’s ride, a light was 
seen moving to and fro, and in a few minutes more they were at the 
theatre of the accident. 

The coach had upset in the crevice which Alexander s mule had turned 
aside from. A rock that issued out of the earth like a gigantic tooth, 


_ had alone prevented the vehicle being tumbled down a precipice, at least 


a hundred feet in depth. A cold perspiration bathed the foreheads of 
the new comers when they saw the extent of the danger from which their 
companions had been so miraculously preserved. The roof of the coach 
leant against the rock. Desbarolles and Boulanger were inside, endeavour- 
ing to extricate the goods. Maquet was receiving them and placing them 
on the ground. The zagal and the mayoral were setting the mules free 
from the harness that still encumbered them. Don Riego was seated on 


the side of the crevice complaining of an indefinite number of ribs that 
were broken, 
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“ Ah! is it you?” exclaimed the overturned, “we have had a won- 
drous escape.” : 

“ But how did it possibly happen ?” was the query in return. M. 
Giraud became spokesman, and related the matter somewhat in the fol- 
lowing words: “ Desbarolles was dozing. Don Riego was snoring. I 
was bending forward to pull their noses, when the coach took a sudden 
inclination. ‘Why I think we are upsetting,’ said Boulanger; ‘ I think 
we are upset,’ added Maquet. In reality, the coach had quietly laid itself 
down on its side, and then suddenly, as if inconvenienced in that position, 
it rolled over upon itself.“ Matters then assumed quite a different aspect. 
We were all with our heads where our feet ought to have been, with a 
shower of guns and swords descending upon me. Maquet was beneath, I 
was upon Maquet, Don Riego was upon us. The a was mixed up 
with Boulanger and Desbarolles. ‘Gentlemen,’ said Boulanger, ‘ we are 
in a precipice ; I was looking at it when the coach began to turn upon 
itself, and the less we move, the more likelihood there is of escaping.’ 
‘Do what is best,’ exclaimed Maquet, from below ; ‘ but if this lasts a few 
minutes more, I am a dead man.’ 

“ Desbarolles broke a pane of glass, and called out to the mayoral to 
open the door. He was very quietly setting his mules at liberty, and 

id no more attention to us than if we were not in existence. ‘Open!’ 
cried out Desbarolles, ‘or I will break the door open.’ This time he 
heard, and came to open. Desbarolles got out first, his carbine in his 
hand. Once out, Desbarolles dragged Don Riego after him. Boulanger 
then began to ascend in his turn. I next extricated myself, and Maquet 
was liberated the last, almost stifled and ready to faint. He was, also, 
the most irritated of us all, and no sooner had he filled his lungs with 
fresh air than he threw himself upon the mayoral, and dragged him to 
the borders of the precipice. The mayoral thought that his last day was 
come, and he struggled with all his might, but he received an additional 
impulse from the butt-end of a carbine from behind. He became livid. 
‘If you are going to kill me, kill me at once ;’ he exclaimed, closing his 
eyes. Maquet, however, took pity on him and released him. 

‘* But it was found upon examination, that it was impossible that the 
coach should have been upset by mere accident ; the zagal, who led the 
mules by the bridle, must have perceived the precipice, since he had 
turned the mules aside from it, and it was remarked that the moment the 
accident happened the mayoral put the light out. It was, therefore, re- 
solved at once, that some one should run after Dumas, for — felt con- 
vinced that the affair was only in its incipient stage. ‘1 volunteered,’ 
added Giraud, ‘ and now yor know the rest.’ 


“ But I did not know the rest, madame, for just as he finished his narrative, 
the rest was coming down a little mountain, that intercepted the horizon at no 
great distance. 

“Oh, oh!” said I, “a troop of men,” and I stretched out my hand towards 
the new arrivals. At the same moment, the barrel of a musket reflected a 
moonbeam. “ Good, they are armed,” I continued, “'‘there will be something 
funny. Gentlemen, you had better get Spas guns.” No sooner said than done. 
In a moment every one was armed. It was only then that we remembered 
that the guns were not loaded. The men were now within a hundred paces of 
us; we could count them, they were seven. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “we have still three minutes. Let us be calm and 
load.” The men were within twenty paces of us by the time I had loaded, 
I then deliberately cocked both barrels. At this sound, so full of meaning, 
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short. The group of Spaniards were in the shade, our grou 
ns po e contrary, lit up by the trembling light of the lantern. There oak 
an interval of solemn silence. 


“ Now,” I said to Desbarolles, “ will you ask these good gentlemen to what 
fortune we are indebted for the honour of their visit.” 


“ We come to help you,” answered one who appeared to be the chief of the 
band. 


“ Oh, that is charming! But how did these gentlemen learn that we wanted 
help, since neither the mayoral nor the zagal left us ?” 


“ That is true,” said Desbarolles, and he translated the question into Cas- 
tilian, but the new comers did not vouchsafe an answer to it. 


“T tell you what, apa,” said Alexander, “ what do you think if we should 


rob these na malessed - 
“ That little Dumas is full of imagination,” said Giraud. 
“ Do you hear,” called out Desbarolles, “if you do not immediately return 


by the same road that you came, we shall be obliged to take steps to make you 
do so.” 


“ But,” exclaimed the chief, “ we do not come with bad intentions, quite the 
contrary.” 


“What will you have? We are naturally stupid, and we do not wish to be 
helped, unless when we ask for help.” 


“ Gentlemen,” said the mayoral, “ will you not permit these peasants to help 
me to get up my carriage ?” 

“Oh, yes; if they will only wait till we are on the other side of the moun- 
tain.” 

The mayoral addressed them a few words in Spanish. 


“It is well,” they answered, “ we go away.” And then they added, “ Vaya 
usted, con Dios.” And they disappeared behind the mountain. 

“ Well,” said Giraud, as he let the butt-end of his gun fall to the ground. 
** This is a scene that I shall select as the subject of my first picture.” 


XI.-——-ROAD-SIDE ADVENTURES. 


Oh! Parador de la Costuera! Oh precious hostelry, whose cold 
chambers appeared so comfortable, and whose meagre fowls were so deli- 
cate, when once the fragments of the famous green and yellow coach were 
safely deposited in its yard. 

Never did travellers arrive in more hungry mood, more tired or more 
ferocious, than did our literary and artistic friends at the Parador de la 
Costuera at Aranjuez. The worthy alcalde, by a judgment worthy of 
King Solomon, did justice to the treacherous mayoral. Bread, wine, 
beds, and vengeance were all found at this hospitable city. 

“ And truly,” says M. Dumas, “if we attach ourselves to places that 
have seen us suffer, why should we not venerate those which have seen us 
breathe after our sufferings?” 

But this repose was destined to be brief. They were to start by the 
diligence for Ocana. With them three travellers wrapped in dark mantles, 
and buried in large hats, got into the public conveyance. 

** Good!” exclaimed Alexander, ‘‘ here are three Almayivas ; Giraud, 
get your pencil ready.” 

Arrived at Ocana, the three imaginary Almavivas were found to be, 
the first a Frenchman, travelling for a commercial house of the Rue 
Montmartre. The second an Italian naturalised Frenchman, the third 
He! a Spaniard, born at Vaugirard, travelling for the first time in 

pain. | 

The dinner at Ocana was not only atrocious, but so unsatisfactory, that 
several vain attempts were made to obtain further supplies from the mosso 
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or waiter a being of nondescript age, with yellow unmentionables, a 
jacket of the colour of Spanish snuff, and hair of a greenish white hue. 


“« Gentlemen,’ said the Frenchman of the Rue Montmartre, ‘I have in one 
of the pockets of the diligence a duck, that my landlord at Madrid was kind 
enough to deposit there.’ 

“* And I, gentlemen,’ said M. Dumas, ‘I have a basket upon the roof of the 
diligence. Come, Giraud, there is no use kicking me so hard under the table, 
I have, I said, a basket containing—’ 

“* Good!’ said Giraud, ‘it will last long this basket.’ 

“*Containing a ham of Granada, two baskets of butter of Présalé, three 
bottles of oil, and a bottle of vinegar; not to mention sundry sausages, olives, 
and other comestibles. Giraud, my boy, do just bring the basket here.’ 

“Giraud uttered a profound sigh as he followed the traveller of the Rue 
Montmartre, who was going in quest of his duck.” 


It is almost needless to add, that the history of a duck to be divided into 
nine, is soon told. It had been roasted upon the blade of a real rapier of 
Toledo, for a spit is a thing unknown in Spain. The word asador exists in 
the dictionary, but M. Dumas had, he says, found no one acquainted with 
its meaning in Madrid. The provisions which had escaped the catastrophe 
of Villa Mejor, were next done honour to, and the fragments of the repast 
were again consigned to the basket. 


“ At the moment that they were going to resign themselves to the sheets, the 
mosso in yellow inexpressibles made his appearance, ‘ Pronto! pronto! senores ! 
Para la diligencia de Grenada.’ 

“ We turned to Maquet, who had the only watch that kept time, ‘ It is onl 
one!’ said he. ‘ Mira! una hora,’ repeated Desbarolles. ‘ Una hora y media ¥ 
answered the horrible mosso, ‘pronto! pronto! senores.’ 

“* Well,’ said I, sorrowfully, ‘ we must get up.’ 

“ Giraud was the only one who had not got to bed. Giraud, madame, has one 
weakness. It is his hair. He spends an hour every morning and an 
hour every evening in dressing his hair, robs the general funds to purchase 
pomatum, and pockets all the combs that he finds on the road. 

“We were all dressed when Maquet came in, in a fearful passion. 

“* What is the matter?’ we all exclaimed at once. 

“¢ There is that the mules are in the stable, the diligence is sleeping like 
Endymion beneath a moonbeam in the court, and the mayoral and zagal are 
imitating it in their beds.’ 

“Desbarolles swore that he would cut the mosso’s ears off, but he was 
called and sought for in vain, he was nowhere to be found. I have 
since, madame, had the tactics of the valets in Spanish inns explained to me. It 
is simply this. Travellers go to bed at eleven to rise at three. To rouse them ata 
quarter to three, the mosso has to be up at half-past two. To do his ordinary 
duty he has to get up for good at five o’clock. He prefers doing the job of the 
morning over night. He sits up till midnight, when he rouses the passengers, 
and then runs to sleep in some inaccessible garret, pulling the ladder after him, 
so that if remorse overtakes him, the travellers cannot. By this means he gains 
six hours continuous sleep.” 


They started from Ocana drawn by eight mules at a canter. But a 
rapid pace, the voluptuousness of travel, was no longer deemed so on 
Spanish roads, These, excepting within a radius of ten to fifteen leagues 
of Madrid, are execrable. True, there is a “cantonnier,” but his more 
especial duty is to stand wrapped in a cloak, colour of amadou, to admire 
the picturesqueness of the passers by; some in diligences, some on horse- 
back, some on mules, some on foot. When he has nothing to do, and 
there are no travellers to look at, he collects a few stones from the neigh- 
bouring fields, in a basket of rushes, and drops them into the holes in the 
road. When the diligence tumbles intone of these holes, with its invi- 
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sible foundation of unbroken pebbles; travellers, guns, and carpet bags 
are thrown up to the roof of the carriage, from which they subside in 
inexpressible confusion, producing contusions of a more or less serious 
character. Our travellers did not enjoy it at all. The guns and the 
travellers appear, indeed, to have been at perpetual variance. The dili- 
gence, however, sped on without regard to their sufferings. 


“ After grey districts, came blue mountains, after blue mountains came re- 
gions bordered by white mountains, splendid carpetting of velvet, violet-hued, 
upon which the snow sows large blades of silver, as the funeral etiquette of 
kings does upon the mantles of mourning at Saint Denis. 

“ It is a fierce-looking country this Manche, with its arid plains, in the midst 
of which we woke up. How Don Quichotte must have made that poor Sancho 
suffer upon these moving sands, when the four limbs of his ass disappeared in 
their burning depths, and the soft cheese so much relished by the worthy es- 
quire, was no longer there to refresh the two heroic adventurers. 

“T think of Don Quichotte, madame, because yesterday we traversed Tem- 
bleque, whose windmills seem to defy a second time the lover of the beautiful 
Dulcinea: because also we stopped to breakfast at the venta de Quexada, the 
name of which place was borne by Cervantes’ hero ; and, lastly, because we 
dined at Puerto Laplice, in that famous hostelry,where the king of knights errant 
met those two beautiful persons, in whose honour the redoubtable paladin 
broke the head of the inaliaiode who was in quest of water at the well. 


“ We, also, madame, might have made a mistake, for this hostelry of Puerto 
Laplice is still consecrated to beauty. The master of the house had eleven 
fair daughters, and when we were called away by the inexorable mayoral, 
there was a struggle for last farewells, and a prolonged kissing of hands, which 
the young ladies received with the dignity of eleven princes in the Arabian 


Nights Entertainments.” 


As the travellers approached the beauteous province of Andalusia, the 
plains became less arid, and the horizon less burnt up. “‘ Joyous Anda- 
lusia bore castanets in her hands, and a crown of flowers on her brow.” 
Fields of saffron, of lilac and opaline tints, led the way to the charming 
little town of Manzanarés. Here the travellers entered into ten or 
twelve different houses, always bidding Desbarolles to apologise for their 
intrusion, to admire the fair Andalusians tearing the saffron flowers to 
pieces. At each house they went into they experienced the same recep- 
tion—laughter—the laughter of young girls, with great velvet eyes, 
hair so black as to look almost blue, and the extreme whiteness of their 
foreheads, turning the slight red of their cheeks to scarlet. 

“To their laughter were added sallies of wit, and Andaluzades, as they are 
called inthe country. It was quite natural: we were Frenchmen ; that is to 
say, we belonged to that unfortunate race, which the Spaniards look upon as 
the most ridiculous in the world. The Spaniards have found the means of 
turning us into ridicule. That only proves, madame, that we are less cunning 
than the Spaniards, we, who have nevertheless created the Vaudeville. 

“ We lost, or rather gained a long time in looking at the pretty girls of 
Manzanarés. It is so easy to excuse a pretty mouth that laughs at you, and 


which, while it laughs, shows you fine teeth. 
“ Farewell, madame, the mayoral announces that we shall sleep to-night at 
Val de Penas. So much the better! we shall drink of that famous wine, the 


name of which so flatters the ears of Spaniards.” 7 


XII.—ENTRANCE INTO ANDALUSIA. 

Our literary and artistic travellers were, however, doomed to dis- 
appointment. Arrived at Val de Penas they scattered themselves about 
hotel, some in search of the cook, others in search of beds, and others 
apparently of whatever they could lay their hands upon. Gathered toge- 
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ther at the table, supper commenced. It is unnecessary to say that they 
had ordered Val de Penas, 


The first who tasted the horrible fluid that had been served up spat it out at 
once under the table. 

“ Well,” I said to Desbarolles, who had been expatiating for a fortnight past 
on the delights of Andalusia. Desbarolles nodded his head, and called the 
mosso. The mosso hastened up-stairs. 

“ Have you no better wine than this ?”’ inquired Desbarolles. 

“ Oh, yes, sir.” 

“ Bring it, then.” 

The mosso disappeared, and returned in five minutes with two bottles in his 
hand. We tasted this second edition ; it was revised and corrected, that is to 
say it was worse than the first. The voices now began to grow loud against 
Desbarolles, who had promised us nectar. 

“Weil, I will see,” said Desbarolles, rising, and taking his carbine with him. 
Ten minutes afterwards he returned with a huge earthenware vessel full of a 
black and thick wine, with which he filled our tumblers. It was really Val de 
Penas, but with itssharp, exciting flavour. They had got it at a neighbouring 
public-house. 


At midnight, as usual, the mosso awoke the travellers. But they were 
by this time familiar with the manceuvre, and contented themselves with 
answering as the waiters at hotels are in the habit of doing, “ coming, 
sir,” and at the same time taking care to remain where they were. At 
three in the morning, the mayoral came to awake them himself. 

Their road lay across the Sierra-Morena, clad with arbutuses, rhodo- 
dendrons, and other ever-green shrubs. The limits of Andalusia were 
designated by a column called the stone of Saint Veronica. In an affair 
that took place between the Carlists and the Christinos, this column was 
riddled with balls, not one of which, it was said, struck the face of our 
Saviour, which is sculptured thereon. ‘ Nothing,” says M. Dumas, 
“could be more fragrant to the senses and yet more desolate than the 
passage of this mountain-chain.” 

At length they arrived, hungry and fatigued, at La Carolina, where 
they breakfasted. The next station was Baylen, where 17,000 French- 
men surrendered to 40,000 Spaniards. 


“We shall leave it to history to resolve this problem of shame,” says M. 
Dumas, “ the first blow given to the virginity of Napoleonic glory. 

“I must tell you, madame, that with a remarkable exhibition of taste, I no 
longer remember which Spanish newspaper opened its columns for a subscrip- 
tion to erect a monument to the conqueror of Baylen, while the French princes 
were at Madrid. 

“ Now as the conqueror of Baylen is already decorated with the Legion of 
Honour, you see that he will be overwhelmed at once with French and 
Spanish gratitude.” 

As the travellers approached Jean, ancient capital of a kingdom of 
the same name, they met for the first time the Guadalquiver, “ Wadi el 
Kebir,” the “ great river,” as the Moors designated it, astonished at such 
a mass of fresh waters. . 

Jean is described as “an immense mountain, yellow as a lion’s skin, 
upon which old Moorish ramparts are carried in capricious zigzags.” The 
African city built upon the heights has, however, gradually descended 
into the plain. ‘The travellers found themselves in the town the moment 
they had entered by the gate of Baylen. M. Dumas neither ascended 
the mountain nor visited the cathedral, which he describes as _rivalling in 
massiveness and elevation the “ mountajfi” by which it is backed. 
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They quitted Jean at midnight, without the necessity of being awoken 
by a mosso with yellow inexpressibles, for they had noe —_— And 

is they did in good humour, for the mayoral had promised them that 
they should see Granada at seven o'clock the next morning. 

By early break of day they could discern before them the snows of 
Sierra Nevada, tinged with purple by the rising sun. Gigantic aloes and 
cactuses now bordered the road; vegetation was becoming more and 
more African im its character. Here and there an aged palm-tree rose 


out of the plain, like a child forgotten by the ancient conquerors of An- 
dalusia. At length Granada appeared. 


“ Quite different from ali other Spanish towns, Granada sends some of its 
houses out to meet travellers. At least a magne before we arrived at the 
queen-like city, a crowd of villas were met with upon the road, like so many 
pages or ladies of honour preceding their mistress. They appear to take this 
plain for a garden ; gradually they have become more numerous and close, a 
girdle of ramparts is traversed, and we are in Granada. 

“With this pretty name of Granada, madame, you have already built in 
your imagination a city of the middle ages, half Gothic, half Moorish. Alas! 
madame, you must content yourself with the pure and simple truth, but that 
is beautiful enough. 

“Granada is a city of low houses, narrow and tortuous streets ; its windows 
are small squares, without ornaments, and closed by balconies of iron, the bars 
of which are so closely interwoven, that it would be difficult for the amorous 
Granadians, who sigh beneath, to pass through them a note for the fair Andalu- 
sians above. For, madame, we are now really in the heart of Andalusia, the 
country of the Almavivas and the Rosinas, and every thing is still as it was in 
the days of Figaro and of Susannah.” 


Desbarolles and Giraud conducted the party to their landlord of for- 
mer times, the Sieur Pepino. At least that is the name they had 
christened him by. This good man resided in the Calle del Silencio, but 
with such a party the street no longer deserving its name. 


The arrival of the party was anticipated. -M. Monnier had written to 
announce it. The consequence was, that they had not been an hour in 
the city before a deputation of contributors to the paper, El Capricho, 
came to wait upon the author of “ Monte Cristo,” and address him in 
verses, printed in gold letters upon coloured paper. The author of 
“Monte Cristo” improvised a poetical answer, in which, before he had 
seen either, he assured his serenaders, “that the Deity had created Gra- 
nada and the Alhambra for the day when he should grow tired of Heaven,” 
which will remind the Orientalist of what Mohammed said of Damas- 
cus. Great geniuses meeting on the same ground, will be ever found to 
repeat the same sentiments; and it is evident that the genius of French 
romance had already received the impulse of a Moorish and Mohammedan 
inspiration. 

company with the poetical serenaders was a certain hidalgo called 
M. de Ahumeda, a great sportsman, to whom M. Dumas attached himself 
at once, and also a French artist, Couturier by name, who, passin 
through Granada two years before to take some sketches, had remain 
there ever since. 

“Circe, madame, detained the unwary by the power of her enchantment, 
Granada retains by the simple charms of her smile.” 

Couturier having offered himself as cicerone, his services were una- 
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* As in the instance of the ducal 
other examples at greater courts than those of Italy, in more modern times. 








“WHO IS THE HERO?” 


A TALE OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND SELF-DEPENDENCE FOR IRISH 


LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 


“ Who with a natural instinct to discern 
at knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn : 
Abides by this resolve,—and stops ~ there, 





But makes his meral being his prime care.”—WorDSWORTH. 


By Tuomas Roscor. 


Parr I. 


Or demon wars—pomp, power ; of courts and kings, 
No more in fulsome strains, the proud muse sings, 
Heaps incense on wealth’s shrine—to Fashion yields 
Fame won from truths in Fancy’s brightest fields ;— 
To princely lines, or high-born patrons gives 
A name—Scorn’s due—that with the poet's lives.# 
A nobler era hail’d the sons of song— 

The people’s bards—prais’d by more glorious throng 
Of free, brave spirits in a realm as free— 

And laurel-crown’d by hands of industry,— 

A race of men whose true nobility, 

Shames the court-sycophants who bent the knee 

To perjur'd power—dol’d out their unearn’d bread ; 
While hearts like Camoens’— Dante’s inly bled. 
Another audience—other palms awards— 

Otway’s and Chatterton’s patronic guards 

No more betray ; but men with men combine 

To foster in our breasts “ the spark divine,” 

And more than crown the watch-pale poets’ brows, 
When in their hearts the virtuous throb first glows ; 
From thousand English hearths one hymn ascends, 
And their bard’s plaudits with the Christian’s blends. 
Would Erin hear the heart-inspiring sound, 

And toil for treasur’d truth in holier ground ; 

From the fresh fountain draw Heaven's streams of life, 
And vie with Saxon strength in virtuous strife, 
She need not ask the moral of the song— 

In British breasts why burns a rapture strong 

In the world’s conflict—fires the poet’s theme— 

“ Man and the arms,” whose toils his fate redeem ? 
True glory his—though his the humble tale, 
Called “ low-born worth ;” the rich soil loyes the vale, 
And truth the shade ; and joy there oftener found 
Than on the heights of life by Fortune crown’d, 


of Ariosto, Tasso, and of innumerable 
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Seldom the scene of calm content—where care, 
Fear, av’rice, passion, fate’s fierce storms prepare, 
That strike the loftiest heads Ambition rears, 
And his poor home to toil-blest worth endears. 


Boast we of heroes, who make death a play ? 
State-licens’d instruments to spoil and slay ; 
Safe in their triple shields of gold and steel, 
Dealing swift fate and woes they never feel. 
What glory theirs? Who is the warrior? He 
Who, proud to wrestle with Adversity, 
Meets his foe eye to eye, and hand to hand,— 
Nor asks the aid of any life-guard band,— 
Not screen’d—not pausing in the moral strife ; 
And when he conquers—victor over life— 
Each passion mastering ; gains self-taught control 
O’er the dark, restless tempters of the soul ; 
No passion’s slave—still master of his fate, 
In each emergency yet more elate ; 
Or if he fall—falling with loftier pride 
Than when the Roman for his country died. 
And such there are; though poor, of lowly birth, 
Their maker’s sonl-born lords—the pride of worth ; 
Glad labouring to perform his sovereign will— 
Restore man’s hopes ; and life’s great task fulfill. 


Of tragic deeds, crimes, woes, the muse too long 
Has sung,—let honest toil once grace her song. 
Young Freeman’s spirit scorn’d to ask from man 
His daily bread—pray'd for to God; began 


Life with a sense of his own dignity— 

Of self-respect ;—he felt that to be free 

Man must still toil, and knew its priceless worth. 
The pillars of all power, pride, pomp of earth, 

The first—last duty ere he claim the due 
Reward—the joy kept for the brave and true. 

In so far proud, he knew his labour’s price ; 

There a true master—monarch in a trice— 

When o’er his work he wav’d his sceptre sure. 

For though kings cease, man’s-toil must still endure, 
As independent then did he esteem 

Himself, as he for whom he op’d the stream 

Of wealth that flow’d from labour’s strength and skill— 
Less sure, less lasting than the power to till. 

Then, what to Freeman was the tinsel shine 

Of the world’s slaves, whose hearts lie in the mine, 
The mill, the dureau, each official nook, 


~ Where food is found to bait its fashion’s hook : 


“ Well bred, well school’d! What light of science shone 
On his benighted mind?” in cynic tone 

Asks the world-taught and polish’d son of ease, 
Well-vers'd in selfish arts, and most to please 

While he betrays ; on others’ worth to rise ; 

Illustrious robber of man’s dignities, 

Usurp'd by Machiavelian fraud and force, 

With world-craft poisoning wisdom at its source, 


Spreading its baneful maxims far and wide, 
Fraught with all ills, and will those ills deride. 
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Self-bred, self-taught, in true sense, Freeman shone 
Above his fellow-men by deeds alone ; 

By conscience school’d, and early trial, stood 
Strong in the in-born sense of loving good, 

That all possess, however small their sphere, 

If the pure will, from worldly guile and fear 
Heart-freed, and high-inspir’d from one blest fount, 
Its treasur’'d human sympathies will count. 

His earliest school— God's word in heart and mind— 
Confirm’d the truths his conscience well defined, 
Till reason rose ¢o foster virtue’s growth, 

And vice in all its hideous features loathe : 

For strong that power ev'n in the rudest breast, 
Of right and wrong the land-marks broad to test. 


No youth of ease, in luxury’s lap refined, 
Was his—for no fam’d classic shades design’d, 
Exclusive, boastful, bas’d on logic’s pride : 
Truth-form’d to manly sense on virtue’s side, 
Early he battled with the fiends of life, 
All its worst ills : was victor in the strife. 
Soon o’er grim penury triumphant wav'd 
The flag that his free hearth’s “ lov'd lares” sav’d ; 
His miner’s axe—the pillar of his state— 
The guardian of the weak—the foe of fate, 
A hero there! —but mild, as mothers are, 
To grief or age that crav'd his valour’s care, 
No wrong he'd do—but terrible in fight, 
If brutal strength dar’d threat the weaker’s right. 
And just as bold, the umpire of his clan; 
He spurn’d the Ring, yet match’d its proudest man. 
No fear he knew, save what to Heaven belongs ; 
Fair play’s stern champion—theme of village songs. 


Acute, as honest, well he knew the law ; 
Sound mind, clear head, quick to detect a flaw 
He spar’d attorneys wond’rous pains and fees ; 
Help’d parson-magistrates to keep the peace. 
Few wanted doctors’, fewer squires’, advice. 
Good counsel both supplied, and without price ; 
His temperance and example to the mind 
Imparted peace, with health and joy combin’d. 
Whate'er the point that puzzl'd, pain’d, or fir'd, 
Twas at his fingers’ ends, like one inspir'd, 
How to throw oil upon the troubled waves, 
And quell man’s petty tempest, ere it raves. 
Some said he mesmeris’d, "twas done “ so slap ;” 
Or drew their dog-teeth in an ether nap ; 
So calm they came to peace-work in the mine ; 
For nove bad more th’ electric spark divine, 
Thought’s telegraphs that in the nerve reside, 
And where right tun'd spread the soul’s tidings wide, 


Strange power in strong harmonious souls shines forth, 
Fixing the gaze by their superior worth ; 
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Strengthening the weak, raising the prostrate . 
Leading the way—to act and to endure. Era: 
Had Erin boasted men—not priests and lords, 
Thus frame: compact, to rule by deeds not words ; 
By minds as willing as their power to bless, 

They had not made “a howling wilderness.” 

Of fair and fertile plains—of cities’ a 
A pest-house and a tomb where millions died. 
Nor throngs of absentees by faction led, 
Betray’d their country—left her—to the dead. 


The looks of good men seem to charm the air, 
Wake aspirations for the true and fair, 
Triumph o’er ill by pure transcendant mind, 
Inspire hope, faith—the light of human kind ; 
Sole grand sustainer of life’s ills we bear, 
Too great without some special heavenly care. 
For where the soul of ness through the will 
Beams strong, its angel-ministrants are not still, 
As in last converse with the lost we love 
Seems not each word the spirit’s voice above 
That lives immortal ;—thro’ minds inmost cells 
For evermore its treasur’d music swells, 
So in her fierce and dread extremity, 
Had Erin boasted sons as Albion's, free, 
Faithful, and true—of energetic heart, 
Too just, too pious from her side to part, 
When like another Zion she deplor’d 
Her fate—Heaven’s curse upon such sons abhorr'd, 
A mother’s curse to cling thro’ festering years, 


Had fail'd to brand their crime—with history's tears. 


Err they who say the demons of the storm 
Sweep life’s gay summits, all their pride deform, 
But spare the valley’s peace? Yet, were it so, 
He had not felt harsh fortune’s cruel blow. 
The glad, the gallant, the enduring heart, 

From all it priz’d and lov’d so soon to part. 

A dark eclipse came o’er his spirit’s dream, 

Hope, love, and joy ; the once free bounding stream, 
That sang and sparkled in its happy course, 
Troubled and poison’d at its very source, 

No more diffusing joy and plenty round, 

Rolls in wild eddies to its ocean bound. 


Part II. 


For many a day had Freeman lov’d the maid, 
Peerless in charms, in native truth array’d ; 
The country’s pride, fair boast of Ellesmere’s side, 
Whose suitors for her hand had vainly sigh’d, 
For she, gay-hearted—a young Dian stood 
Unseath’d | by love, and rang’d the hill and wood, 
Like goddess towering o’er the rural train, 
The stateliest flower in Flora’s bright domain, 
The May’s Andromache well worthy fight 
Of men—whose lofty beauty glads the sight, 
ae Freeman's choice—on the same green they payds 
At the same school had learnt ; at church had pray’d— 
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Dance’d at the Morrice, work’d in the same mine, 
And thro’ their humble garb, there oft would shine 
Some trait superior to their common clan, 

Of heart, mind, strength, that made the elders scan 
Their future lot, and gipsy-lore declare, 

While Bertha smil’d their loves would prosper fair ; 
But if her palm spake true, some danger lay 

Full near .. . and rival love to .. . to betray. 

Loud was their laugh at auguries such as these ; 
Time pass’d—and ah! Freeman had ceas’d to please ; 
She smil’d no more. Oft missing from his side, 

In reverie lost. Was’t love—then woe betide 

The man, if such there were, who crost his path ; 
The serpent stings—the lion in his wrath 

Breathes open war, should boldest hunter dare 
Trap the bright empress of his forest lair. 


He lov’d, and was betray’d—the traitress fled 
With him—the worldly-tutor’d—the well bred, 
Such as we drew him for the contrast’s sake, 
Half fox—half wolf—the serpent of the wake, 
Each village fair and féte where in disguise, 

As erst with burnish’d scales it tempts the eyes 
Of Eve’s fair frail ones ; not unseen it hung, 

And wove its folds of death about the young 
Unpractis’d heart ; for Freeman knew the hour 
By some strange prescience—tlie ill-omen’s dower 
That weighs upon the spirit’s hope, and tries 

To drag it towards its heart-writ destinies. 


He felt that she was gone—he stood alone, 
Dark ions battling strong for reason’s throne, 
And tho’ once noblest subject of her sway, 

The Christian warrior held them scarce at bay, 
To viudicate the reign of that bright queen, 
Long serv’d—ador’d ; and be what he had been. 
All cried “ Revenge, revenge!” he turn’d away, 
With more than Scipio’s virtue won the day, 
Who but refrain’d from a bold act of wrong, 
Freeman resign'’d a being cherish’d long, 

Silent and tearless took his mournful way 

To her deserted sire’s—where still at play 

Near the thatch’d porch—the school, and village green, 
Of which scarce now the ruin’d signs are seen, 
Her little brother from his father’s knee, 

Ran to receive him, blithe as blithe could be. 


’T was then he brush’d a tear—then the words came, 
Chok’d, broken, slow ; half ice—half wing’d with flame ; 
The truth was told! Amaz’d the old man stood, 
Grasp’d his huge axe—call'd loud for traitor’s blood, 
Gave passion vent—in curses—soon in prayer ; 

Sought Freeman’s help ’mid tears of old despair, 
Then seiz’d his staff, prepar’d to sally forth— 
When the man : “No! If they be on earth ; 
1...I will find —with your warrant fly, 

You shall not lose your daughter, tho’ I try 


” 


: 
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To bear my loss!” "twas said, and he was gone ; 

And though like light no telegraph had flown— 

Nor steam-mails then with witch-broom speed convey’d 
News swift as thought ; nor winds nor waves obey’d 
His eager speed ;—love’s untir’d speed was his, 

Night with her moon-lit hours and fresh’ning breeze, 
Firm heart and hand, and foot as sure—not slow 

As punishment’s t’ o’ertake the offending foe. 





Few words there pass’d; a father’s mandate shown, 
The law that binds the people and the throne, 
Precluded speech, but the atrocious cause 
That laughs at Heaven’s, respects no human laws ; 
Daring and desperate ; insolent of power, 

Fresh buoy’d with hopes to crown mad passion’s hour, 
Th’ abducer langh'd to scorn the vain appeal— 
Stamp’d the law's summons with his iron heel ; 
Refus'd to yield the prize-—“ his toy, his play,” 

With vilest taunts bade “the rude boor away.” 

He'd “ punch his head, chastixe him where he stood, 
But fear'd the stain of base plebeian blood ; 

Such glorious beauty was not made for him, 

And he’d first hack him, mince meat, limb from limb.” 
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Erect and calm, Freeman spoke words so true— 
So dark a picture of th’ offender drew, 
To scare him in the glass of conscious mind, 
As to appal e’en the most wilful blind— 
Words sharper far than the sword’s keenest point, 
Whose stern truths make him tremble every joint ; 
Mind’s power supreme, whose more than royal state 
Looks down on earth, and smiles serene o’er fate. 
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Such now their triumph! the deluded fair, 
Pierc’d to the heart breaks througl: the demon-snare, 
-And shrieking wildly as one mad with fears, 

Falls at brave Freeman's feet and bathes with tears, 
Who then so proud! had be abus'd kis power, 
Struck that base worldling in wild passion’s hour ; 
Her woman’s heart had harden’d into zuilt— 

Lost hope and shame, and blood on blood been spilt. 
Then jealous rage usurp’d that bad man’s breast ; 
He would have fir’d, and fiercely onward prest, 
And freeman’s blood had stained the verdant sod, 
For more he fear'd dread Heaven’s avenging rod— 
To slay in passion’s strife—than meet his death, 
But he clos’d quick, each firmly held his breath, 
And well that wealth-nurs’d culprit paid the debt 
He ow’d, though Freeman’s life is perill’d yet ; 
One iron hand is on th’ assassin’s throat, 

The other grasps the weapon, when the shot 
Aim’d at brave Freeman lays his rival low, 

Who fir'd to slay yet feels himself the blow. 

Just punishment ; and now the approaching tread 
Of horse was heard ere staunch’d the wound that bled ; 
Twas the patrol, who found the generous youth 
Bent o’er his prostrate foe ;—he told the truth; - 














‘““ WHO IS THE HERO?” 


While stung with jealousy, mad with defeat 
The base seducer springing to his feet, 
Denoune’d him as th’ assassin who had laid 
In wait to murder him and that fair maid. 


Great was th’ accuser’s power—a specious case, 
Wealth, bribes, and oaths ; and add a well-masked face, 
Carried the day. Borne to a dungeon’s gloom, 

The world proclaim’d the robber and his doom, 
But chang’d-frem felon’s death to lingering years 
Of convict exile—“ as some doubt appears,” 
Whose benefit to the poor guiltless given, 

Oft serves as passport ere their time to heaven. 


Why paint the wide-spread sorrow and dismay, 
The home-riven ties the prisoner's parting day, © 
The vain appeals to justice? All had pass’d, 

Yet one sad lingerer hovers near—the last ; 

Like one half wild. And who that grief shall tell, 
What dread scene pass'd within that silent cell ; 
She, the sole cause of all the ruin there, 

The blight of many hearts—lost love's despair, 
Could not e’en weep. Not his to wound the heart 
Pierc’d with remorse—he blest her, and they part. 


* * * » * 


And days wore on ; times alter’d, and the poor 
Strength-broken left ones, well taught to endure, 
In secret mourn’d ; the gripe of poverty, 

Mingled with memories sad, drew many a sigh ; 

And those dread doors that seldom ope again, 
‘Threaten’d to close upon their age of pain! 

Yes, all prepar'd in grief to be convey'd 

From that free home where children they had play’d, 
And sat to watch their children—who comes by ? 

A well-drest youth, with flush’d and angry eye, 

He mark’d “ the guardians,” hurried to the spot, 
Inquir'd what rates, or other claims they'd got 
Against old Freeman? paid them, shut the door, 
Sat down and chatted ; soon began t’ explore 

Their little home. “ Had they a room to let? 

He'd take the chance they did not leave it yet.” 

“ Room ?” echo’d the old man, and shook his head. 
“ Woe’s me! too much since—since we lost—” instead 
Of words he pointed to a workman’s dress 

And axe—as if he fear'd his own distress 

Should he before a stranger the name say, 

That brought to mind “such son so far away.” 


Ah, strange vicissitude of mortal things, : 
Whose thought appals, whose sight the spirit wrings, 
By whose stern laws each sweetest blessing fled, 
Hope lingering lives, while tears embalm the dead ; 
Whose vision mocks the monarch on his throne, 
The miser scares ’mid heap’d hoards—not his own— 








‘(WHO IS THE HERO?” 


Steeling their hearts toman. With hate and fear 
Still in their dreams thy — forms a . 
Well hast thou wrought the work assign’d by fate, 
Exalted fools—depress’d the good and great, 

And their grand labours ever crown’d too late, 
Taught the base world to mar their fair design, 
And given that world to Cesar’s iron line, 

With dulness leagu’d, and with that darker power 
Whose frauds exulted in Christ’s dying hour. 

Yes, I have watch’d thy shadow on the hearts 

Of all most lov’d whom thy dread mandate parts, 
Seen thee exhaust fate’s vials on their head, 

Still great, serene, and battling where they bled, 
Above the world, one change beyond thy power, 
Undying love, and faith’s immortal dower. 

And such was Freeman in his exile home ; 

Yes, home ; where no accusing spirits come, 

He felt as good men—acted like the great— 

In the most adverse trials still elate, 

Gaining fresh strength where weak hearts most despair ; 
Showing what men might de, not what they are, 
He bore his lot to conquer! and it brought 

That priceless recompense by goodness wrought, 
Respect and admiration from his kind ; 

Nor long was justice to his merits blind ; 

Soon fortune follow’d ; ere his term expir’d 
Promotion, pardon came. By fresh hopes fir’d, 
He rose to rank, to station, clear’d his name, 

And gave to virtue what he won from fame. 
Good conduct—the best passport to success— 
Retrieves, restores, achieves the power to bless 
With ample wealth :—respected more and more, 
And flatter’d by the world that frown’d before, 
The British merchant sought his native isle, 

And who not welcom’d home if Fortune smile— 
Just seven years from that sad love-fated night, 
That set in darkness to emerge in light. 


And Freeman trembling now ’mid hopes and fears, 
That from the hardy exile first drew tears, 
Found all were well; the young, the aged were there, 
A father seated in his patriarch-chair 
Out in the sun, his mother spinning near, 
And that once little brother lov’d so dear. 
The stranger sits and speaks, but in that dress 
And the whole change that time had wrought no less 
In manners, look, and voice, not one could read 
The happy truth, though that clear eye might plead, 
And the glad ringing laugh from out the heart, 
Th’ instinctive sense that of their own, a part 
It was ; and those hearts burn’d, most one that knew 
From his first look that the strange tale was true. 
Who is that silent one, why droops his eye, 
In manly garb array’d and carriage high, 
Yet weeping, trembling? Losi ™ strange amaze 
The stranger asks, the old man gladly says, 
“ You see, sir, our good angel—he who came 
When the sole prop, our own—why tell his name ?— 














‘‘ WHO IS THE HERO?” 


Was taken from us by most cruel fate ; 

Our earthly helper came ere yet too late, 

In the grim union we had hid our shame, 

And from that hour has been to us the same,— 
Our help, our son—all that he would have been.” 
And at these words had you that sad youth seen, 
The struggling passions in his face express’d ; — 
The tears ; the throbbings of the burden’d breast, 
You had started, like the stranger at that sight ; 
As in amaze —half doubt, half wild delight, 

“ Ah, who art thou ?” in thrilling accents said, 
Reveal’d the whole—how well the debt was paid, 
The long task-labour—penitence of years ;— 
Most the deep love that all those tasks endears. 
*Twas she—the lost—the found—the lov'd so well, 
Still o’er his heart held her young magic spell. 


But shall words seek to picture joy like this, 

Of old and young the wondrous, perfect bliss, 
Sweet restoration—joys transcending far, 
Rank, weath, and power’s—joys that base worldlings mar, 
The love that stood the fiercest proofs stern fate 

Had e’er impos’d, preserv'd in low estate, 
Through every ill that penury and woe 
Could wreak on hearts that broke not ‘neath the blow. 
And soon the bells rung out a merry peal, 
To happiest love, bright fortune set her seal ; 

What hearts more glad than in the vales around 
Lov’d Ellesmere-hall and hospitable bound. 
True lord and patriarch of the soil was he, 

From pride, from avarice, every folly free, 
Still sternly good ; while she, his glowing bride, 

No longer doom’d in life-long toils to hide 

Her native charms, as ah! too many still, 

Whose silent sufferings history’s page ne'er fill ; 

Vied with brave Freeman in relieving woe, 

And dread oppression’s direst ills below. 


Yes, one, who saw her in her beauty’s prime, 
In matron grace ’mid plenty’s festal clime ; 
Reluctant witness of i joyous state, 
(What bitterer satire on the false-call'd great) 
Employ'd to raise—not to oppress the poor, 
That never drove one stranger from the door ;— 
He—a lone wanderer—who, without a claim 
Yet hop’d to share her charity—who came 
In tatter’d guise, petition in his hand, 
A wretched wreck of folly’s well-strewn strand, 
And told the truth that wrings each felon’s-breast, 
How fate’s slow pace tracks swift crime’s feet unblest. 
How peril-fraught the path by grandeur trod— 
The life all given to pleasure—not to God ; 
Show’d what strange punishments by Heaven decreed, 
Fall on the proud—teach hardest hearts to bleed ; 
Contrasts that shock , truths beyond fiction’s dream, 
One great directing hand—what chance we deem, 
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‘‘ WHO IS THE HERO?” 


Lips that denied the boon, made meek to sue, 
Scorners to pray—the harsh, the unjust, to rue. 


Why starts that suitor? from his trembling hand 
Why falls the gift? So, statue-rooted stand. 
The evil-doom’d, when judgment from on high, 
With earthly fires unveils the angry sky, 
As pales his cheek, and every fibre shook, 
Thrill’d to the power of that bright lady's look. 
Shame, grief, remorse—all struggling hard to tell 
His tale of infamy, as darklier fell 
The shadow o’er his sonl. ‘Twas she—’twas she, 
He sought to wrong. He spoke not, could not flee. 
And Freeman came—with vengeance glorious far 
Transcending man’s—his future guiding star. 


And feign'd all this? there are, and there have been, 
Who more than these vicissitudes have seen ; 
Exhausted all th’ extremes of good and ill, 

Brought from low state the noblest ranks to fill ; 

And fall’n as swift from loftiest heights to be 

The thing they scorn’d, the mock of infamy. 

Ask we what moral—lay it to thy breast 

Erin—by Fortune's heaviest hand opprest. 

See Hope’s bright dawn thro’ blackest shades despair, 
Guard well thyself ;—from Sloth’s arch-demon snare. 
Let lords, priests, people, alms and pity spurn, 

With the soul’s emulation learn to burn. 

Be heroes ever ; still with heart elate 

Protect and aid thee in the shock of fate ; 

And when clouds thicken round thee, stern and strong, 
Teach thee to raise thy Christian battle-song ; 

Awake to hope, to energy—to toil— 

No more false lords, and priests, and patriots’ spoil. 


Then while the suffering hours like mourners pass, 
Behold the truth in conscience’ faithful glass ; 
And if one Fury shake th’ avenging rod, 
Go weep, and weeping seek the word of God ! 
Say, in fate’s direst hours, how much that springs 
From thine own sons, sad, painful memories brings ; 
Low haunting voices of th’ accusing past 
That say, “ they fail’d—betray’d thee—to the last;” 
As thou thyself—for had’st thou burst the spell 
Of evil like the Man of whom we tell— 
The type of his proud race of England free, 
Who joy in toil and peril ;—scorn to be 
The slaves of charity, thou had’st not been 
The land of woes, crimes, horrors—we have seen. 

















WITCHCRAFT IN FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Tuomas Wriacurt, M. A. 


In England, as we have seen, the popular creed with regard to witch- 
craft, was neither elaborate nor perfect, while, on the continent, it had 
been assuming a form far more systematic and complete than that which 
it presented at an earlier period. This arose on one side from the decrees 
of ecclesiastical councils, which tended more than any thing else to impress 
on people’s minds the conviction of its truth, and on the other from the 
numerous treatises of learned men who undertook to arrange and discuss 
the various statements put into, rather than extracted from, the mouths of 
the numerous victims to the superstition of the age. This also tended 
not a little to reduce to one mode the popular belief of different countries, 
and we shall thus find that throughout the sixteenth century the sorcery- 
creeds of France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, scarcely differ from each 
other, and we may fairly take the first as a type of them all. 

During the earlier part of the sixteenth century, trials for witchcraft in 
France are of rare occurrence, and there are no cases of great importance 
recorded till after the year 1560. In 1561, a number of persons were 
brought to a trial at Vernon, accused of having held their Sabbath as 
witches in an old ruined castle in the shape of cats ; and witnesses deposed 
to having seen the assembly, and to having suffered from the attacks of 
the pseudo-feline conspirators. But the court threw out the charge, as 
worthy only of ridicule. In 1564, three men and a woman were executed 
at Poitiers, after having been made to confess to various acts of sorcery : 
among other things, they said that they had regularly attended the 
witches’ Sabbath, which was held three times a year, and that the demon 
who presided at it ended by burning himself to make powder for the use 
of his agents in mischief. In 1571, a mere conjuror, who played tricks 
upon cards, was thrown into prison in Paris, forced to confess that he was 
an attendant on the Sabbath, and then executed. In 1573, a man was 
burnt at Drdle, on the charge of having changed himself into a wolf, and 
in that form devoured several children. Several witches, who all con- 
fessed to having been at the Sabbaths, were in the same year condemned 
to be burnt in different parts of France. In 1578, another man was tried 
and condemned in Paris for changing himself into a wolf ; and a man was 
condemned at Orleans for the same sup crime in 1583. As France 
was often infested by these rapacious animals, it is not difficult to conceive 
how popular credulity was led to connect their ravages with the crime of 
witchcraft. The belief in what were in England called wer-wolves (men- 
wolves), and in France loups-garous, was a very ancient superstition 
throughout Europe. It is asserted by a serious and intelligent writer of 
the time that, in 1588, a gentleman, looking out of the window.of his 
chateau in a village two leagues from Apchon, in the mountains of 


Auvergne, saw one of his acquaintance going a yp and he 

would bring him home some game. The hunter, while occupied in the 

chase, was attacked by a fierce she-wolf, and, after having fired at it 

without effect, struck at it with his hunting-knife, and cut off the paw of 

its right fore-leg, on which it te, Bi to flight. The hunter took 
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up the paw, threw it into his bag with the rest of his game, and soon after- 
wards returned to his friend’s chateau, and told him of his adventure, at 
the same time putting his hand into the bag to bring forth the wolf’s paw 
in confirmation of his story. What was his surprise at drawing out a 
lady’s hand, with a gold ring on one finger! His friend’s astonishment 
was still greater when he recognised the ring as one which he had given 
to his own wife; and, descending hastily into the kitchen, he found the 
lady warming herself by the fire, with her rignt arm wrapped in her 
apron. This he at once seized, and found to his horror that the hand 
was cut off. The lady confessed that it was she who, in the form of a 
wolf, had attacked the hunter; she was, in due course of time, brought 
to her trial and condemned, and was immediately afterwards burnt at 
Rioms. 

In 1578, a witch was burnt at Compiégne; she confessed that she had 
given herself to the devil, who appeared to her as a great black man, on 
horseback, booted and spurred. Another avowed witch was burnt the 
same year, who also stated that the evil one came to her in the shape of 
a black man. In 1582 and 1583, several witches were burnt, all fre- 
quenters of the Sabbaths. Several local councils at this date 
severe laws against witchcraft, and from that time to the end of the cen- 
tury, the number of miserable persons put to death in France under the 
accusation of sorcery was very great. A trial which he had witnessed in 
1568, induced John Bodin, a learned physician, to compose his book “ De 
la Demonomanie des Sorciers,’’ which was ever afterwards the text-book 
on this subject. 

Among the English witches, the evil one generally came in person to 
seduce his victims, but in France and other countries, this seems to have 
been unnecessary, as each person, when once initiated, became seized 
with an uncontrollable desire of making converts, whom he or she carried 
to the Sabbath to be duly enrolled. Bodih says, that one witch was 
enough to corrupt five hundred honest persons. ‘Phe infection quickly 
ran p athe a family, and was generally carried down from generation 
to generation, which explained satisfactorily, according to the learned 
commentator on demonology just mentioned, the extent to which the evil 
had spread itself in his days. The novice, at his or her reception, after 
having performed the preliminaries, and in general received a new and 
burlesque rite of baptism, was marked with the sign of the demon in some 
part of the body least exposed to observation, and performed the first cri- 
minal act of compliance which was afterwards to be so frequently — 
the evil one presenting himself on these occasions in the form of either 
sex, according to that of the victim. 

The Sabbath was generally held in some wild and solitary spot, often 
in the midst of forests or on the heights of mountains, at a great distance 
from the residence of most of the visitors. The circumstance connected 
with it most difficult of proof, yet of no small importance in support of 
the truth of the confessions, was the reality and method of transport . 
from one place to another. The witches nearly all agreed in the state- . 
ment that they divested themselves of their clothes, and anointed their 


bodies with an ointment made for that especial purpose. They then 
strode across a stick, or any similar article, and, muttering a charm, were 
carried through the air to the place of meeting in an incredibly short 
space of time. Sometimes the stick was to be anointed as well as their 
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persons. They generally left the house by the window or by the chim- 
ney, which latter, for some reason or other, was rather a favourite way of 
exit. Sometimes, however, the witch went out by the door, and there 
found « demon in the shape of a goat, or at times of some other animal, 
who carried her away on his back, and brought her home again after the 
— was dissolved. In the confessions extorted from them at their 
trials, the witches and sorcerers bore testimony to the truth of all these 
iculars ; but those who judged them, and who wrote upon the subject, 
asserted that they had many other independent proofs in corroboration. 

We are assured by Bodin that a man who lived at the little town of 
Loches having observed that his wife frequently absented herself from 
the house in the night, became suspicious of her conduct, and at last 
by his threats obliged her to confess that she was a witch, and that 

e attended the Sabbaths. To appease the anger of her husband, she 
agreed to gratify his curiosity by taking him with her to the next meet- 
ing, but she warned him on no account whatever to allow the name of 
God or of the Saviour to escape his lips. At the appointed time they 
stripped and anointed themselves, and, after uttering the necessary 
formula, they were suddenly transported to the /andes of Bordeaux, at 
an immense distance from their own dwelling. The husband there found 
himself in the midst of a great assembly of both sexes in the same state 
of deshabille as himself and his wife, and in one part he saw the devil in 
a hideous form ; but in the first moment of his surprise he inadvertently 
uttered the exclamation, “ Mon Dieu! o& sommes-nous ?” and all dis- 
appeared as suddenly from his view, leaving him cold and naked in the 
middle of the fields, where he wandered till morning, when the country- 
men coming to their daily occupations told him where he was, and he 
made his way home in the best manner he could. But he lost no time in 
ms his wife, who was brought to her trial, confessed, and was 

urnt. 

The same thing is stated to have happened to a man at Lyons, with a 
similar result ; and other instances are given by Bodin and contemporary 
writers on the same subject. In Italy, in the year 1535, a young girl of 
about sixteen years of age, in the duchy of Spoleto, was taken to the 
Sabbath for the first time by her mother, who had cautioned her against 
making the sign of the cross. But when the damsel saw so vast a mul- 
titude of persons collected together with so much splendour, and Satan 
seated on a high throne and dressed in garments of purple and gold, she 
was so much astonished that, involuntarily crossing herself, she ex- 
claimed, “Jesu benedetto ! che cosa @ questa?” The lights and the com- 
pany suddenly disappeared from her sight, and she was thrown with some 
violence on the ground, where she recommended herself to the protection 
of the Virgin. Towards morning an old man and his daughter passed 
near the spot with an ass, and se a female voice in a tone of la- 
mentation, he approached the spot, and was still more astonished to find 
a young maiden in a state of nudity. She at once told him her story, 
and he gave her part of his garments to cover her, carried her home, and 
two or three days afterwards restored her to her family, who lived at 
some distance from the spot where she was found, and who supposed she 
had been carried off by some of the many lawless depredators who then 
infested the country. The mother, who carried her to the Sabbath, was 
tried as a witch, and burnt. ee Italian writer tells us a no 
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less extraordinary story as having happened within his own knowledge. 
A man of respectability, residing at Venice, was rised one morning 
to find the ter of an old acquaintance, who lived at Bergomi, lying 
naked on one of his beds, near the cradle of his infant son. After being 
clothed and comforted, she told him that waking in the night she had 
seen her mother rise from her bed, strip, and rub her body with an oint- 
ment, and then disappear through the window. Prompted by her curio- 
sity, she imitated that her mother had done, when she was suddenly 
transported into the place where he had found her, where she beheld her 
mother preparing to kill the child in the cradle. Her astonishment at 
this ithe adventure, and the fright caused by her mother’s threats, had 
made her cry out upon Christ and the Virgin, when her mother had 
vanished, oe she was left therein darkness. The man immediately sent 
a statement of this affair to the inquisitor of the district, who seized upon 
the girl’s mother, and the latter confessed herself a witch, and said that 
she hhad frequently been urged by the evil one to destroy the child of 
her acquaintance. 

The Italian trials of this period furnish several similar incidents. In 
1524, Grillandus, one of the most eminent writers on the subject, exa- 
mined a young witch at Rome, concerning whom the following evidence 
was given. She was returning one night from the Sabbath rather later 
than was prudent, carried as usual on the back of her familiar, when, as 
they approached the town at which she lived, the church bells began to 
sound for matins. The demon, in a fright, threw her among the bushes 
by the river side, and fled. At daybreak a youth of the town, whom she 
knew, passed near the spot, and she called to him by his name. Terrified 
at the unexpected call, at first he was on the point of leaving her with as 
little ceremony as the evil one had done, till recognising the voice he went 
nearer, and was not a little surprised to see the woman in such a position, 
with dishevelled hair, and in a state nearly approaching to nudity, and 
asked her how she came there. She replied, in evident confusion, that 
she was seeking her ass. The young man observed that it was not usual 
to go in such a pursuit in the state in which she then appeared, and in- 
sisted upon a more probable account of her adventure before he would 
Jend her any assistance ; and, after he had solemnly promised to keep 
the secret, she confessed the truth, and she subsequently gave him more 
substantial rewards for his silence. After a while, however, he incautiously 

-spoke of it to one or two of his friends, and it began to be rumoured 
abroad, until it reached the ears of the inquisitioners. Then the woman 
was thrown into prison, and her confident was brought forward, and 
obliged to depose against her. 

With statements like these, sent abroad under the hand of men of 
known learning and station in society, it is not to be wondered at if men’s 
minds became irrevocably entangled in superstition. 

As the witches generally went from their beds at night to the meetings, 
leaving their husbands and family behind them, it may seem extraordi- . 
nary that their absence was not more frequently perceived. They had, . 
‘however, a method of providing against this danger, by casting a drow- 
siness over those who might be witnesses, and by placing in their bed an 
image which, to all outward appearance, bore an exact resemblance to 
themselves, al in reality it was nothing more than a besom or some 
other similar arti But the belief was also inculcated that the witches 
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did not always go in body to the Sabbath, but that they were present only 
in spirit, whilst their body remained in bed. Some of the more rationalising 
writers on witchcraft taught that this was the only manner in which they 
were ever carried to the Sabbaths, and various instances are deposed to, 
where that was manifestly the case. The President de la Touretta told 
Bodin that he had examined a witch, who was subsequently burnt in 
Dauphiné, and who had been carried to the Sabbath in this manner. Her 
master one night found her stretched on the floor before the fire in a state 
of insensibility, and imagined her'to be dead. In his attempts to rouse her, 
he first beat her body with great severity, and then applied fire to the 
more sensitive parts, which being without effect, he left os in the belief 
that she had died suddenly. His astonishment was great when in the 
morning he found her in her own bed, in an evident state of great suffer- 
ing. When he asked what ailed her, her only answer was, “ Ha! mon 
maistre, tant m'avez batue!” When further pressed, however, she con- 
fessed that during the time her body lay in a state of insensibility, she 
had been herself to the witches’ Sabbath, and upon this avowal she was 
committed to prison. Bodin further informs us that at Bordeaux, in 
1571, an old woman, who was condemned to the fire for witchcraft, had 
confessed that she was transported to the Sabbath in this manner. One of 
her judges, the maitre-des-requestes, who was personally known to Bodin, 
while she was under examination, pressed her to show how this was 
effected, and released her from her fetters for that purpose. She rubbed 
herself in different parts of the body with “a certain grease,” and im- 
mediately became stiff and insensible, and, to all appearance, dead. She 
remained in this state about five hours, and then as quickly revived, and 
told her inquisitors a great number of extraordinary things, which showed 
that she must have = spiritually transported to far distant places. 
Thus testifieth Jean Bodin. 

The description of the Sabbath given by the witches differed only in 
slight particulars of detail ; for their examinations were all carried on 
upon one model and measure—a veritable bed of Procrustes, and equally 
fatal to those who were placed upon it. ‘The Sabbath was, in general, an 
immense assemblage of witches and demons, sometimes from distant 
parts of the earth, at others only from the er or district at which 
it was held. On arriving, the visitors performed their homage to the 
evil one with unseemly ceremonies, and presented their new converts, 
They then gave an account of all the mischief they had done since the 
last meeting. Those who had neglected to do evil, or who had so far 
overlooked themselves as to do good, were treated with disdain, or severely 
punished. Several of the victims of the French courts in the latter — 
of this century confessed that, having been unwilling or unable to fulfil 
the commands of the evil one, when they ap at the Sabbath he 
had beaten them in the most cruel manner. He took one woman, who 
had refused to bewitch her neighbour’s daughter, and threatened to drown 
her in the Moselle. Others were plagued in their bodies, or by destruc- 
tion of their property. Some were punished for their irregular attend- 
ance at the Sabbath; and one or two, for slighter offences, were con- 
demned to walk home from the Sabbath inatead of beingreanee expedi- 
tiously through the air. Those, on the other hand, who had exerted most 
their mischievous propensities and powers, were highly honoured at the 
Sabbath, and often rewarded with gifts of money, &c. After this exa- 
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mination was passed, the demon distributed among his worshippers 
nts, powders, and other articles for the perpetration of evil. 

t appears, also, that the witches were expected, at least once a year, 
to bring an offering to their master. This circumstance was certainly 
derived from the earlier popular superstitions ; offerings to demons are 
mentioned pane tg in the early German and Anglo-Saxon laws agai 
paganism, the reader will remember the nine red cocks and nine 
peacocks’ eyes offered by the Lady Alice Kyteler. A French witch, 
executed in 1580, confessed that some of her companions offered a sh 
or a heifer; and another, executed the following year, stated that anim 
of a black colour were most acceptable. A third, executed at Gerbeville 
in 1585, declared that no one was exempt from this offering, and that the 
poorer sort offered a hen ora chicken, and some even a lock of their hair, 
a little bird, or any trifle they could put their hands upon. Severe 
punishments followed the neglect of this ceremony. In many instances, 
according to the confessions of the witches, besides their direct worshi 
of the devil, they were obliged to show their abhorrence for the faith 
they had deserted, by trampling upon the cross, and blaspheming the 
saints, and other profanations. 

Before the termination of the meeting, the new witches received their 
familiars, or imps, whom they generally addressed as their “little masters,” 
although they were bound to attend at the bidding of the witches, and 
execute their desires. These received names, generally of a popular 
character, such as were given to cats, and dogs, and other pet animals, 
and the similarity these names bear to each other in different countries is 
very remarkable. Examples of English names of familiars have been 
given in the last chapter. In France, we have such names as Minette, 
Robin, Maistre Persil, Joly-bois, Verdelet, Sante-buisson, &c. ; in Ger- 
many, the names are Ungluc (¢. e. misfortune), Mash-leid (mischief), 
Tzum-walt-vliegen (flying to the wood), Feder-wiisch (feather-washer), 
and the like. The forms seem to have been generally those of animals; 
and they are described as speaking with a voice like that of a man with 
his mouth in a jug. 

After all these preliminary ceremonies—or rather the business of the 
meeting—had been transacted, a great banquet was laid out, and the 
whole company fell to eating and drinking and making merry. At 
times, every article of luxury was placed before them, and they feasted in 
the most sumptuous manner. Often, however, the meats served on the 
table were nothing but toads and rats, and other articles of a revolting 
nature. In general they had no salt, and seldom bread. But, ever 
when best served, the money and the victuals furnished by the demons, 
were of a most unsatisfactory character; a circumstance of which no 
rational explanation is given. The coin, when brought forth by open 
daylight, was generally found to be nothing better than dried leaves or 
bits of dirt; and, however greedily they may have eaten at the table, 
they commonly left the meeting in a state of exhaustion from hunger. 

tables were next removed, and feasting ay to wild and a 
roarious dancing and revelry. The common or carole, of 
middle ages, appears to have been performed by parties taking each 
other’s hand in a cirele, alternately a gen 
bably the ordinary dance among the peasantry, was the one 
practised at the Sabbaths of the witches, with this peculiarity, 
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backs instead of their faces were turned inwards. The old writers en- 
deavour to account for this, by supposing that it was designed to prevent 
them from seeing and recognising each other. But this, it is clear, was 
not the only dance of the Sabbath ; perhaps more fashionable ones were 
introduced for witches of a better condition in society ; and moralists of 
the succeeding age maliciously insinuate that many dances of a not very 
decorous character, invented by the devil himself to heat the imaginations 
of his victims, had subsequently been adopted by classes in society who 
did not frequent the Sabbath. It may be observed, as a curious circum- 
stance, that the modern.waltz is first traced among the meetings of the 
witches and their imps! It was also confessed, in almost every case, that 
the dances at the Sabbath produced much greater fatigue than commonly 


arose from such exercises. Many of the witches dec that, on their 
return home, they were usually unable to rise from their bed for two or 
three days. 


Their music, also, was by no means of an ordinary character. The 
songs were generally gross, or vulgar, or ridiculous. Of instruments 
there was considerable variety, but all partaking of the burlesque charac- 
ter of the proceedings. Some played the flute upon a stick or a bone ; 
another was seen striking a horse’s skull for a lyre ; there you saw them 
beating the drum on the trunk of an oak, with a stick; here, others were 
blowing trumpets with the branches. The louder the instrument, the 
greater satisfaction it gave; and the dancing became wilder and wilder, 
until it merged into a vast scene of confusion, and ended in scenes over 
which, though minutely described in the old treatises on demonology, it 
will be better to throw a veil. The witches separated in time to reach 
their homes before cock-crow. 

In the intervals between their meetings, the witches passed their whole 
time in devising and performing mischief; and to them were ascribed the 
storms or blights which devastated the fields, and destroyed the fruits of 
the earth; the loss of cattle or of property; ill-luck, diseases, and death. 
They thus became, among the peasantry, a hateful class; and every 
mouth was open to accuse them, and every hand to persecute. In these 
respects, and in the nature of their supposed agency, the witches of 
France differed in no respect from those of England. 

The truth of all these wondrous recitals depended, as will have been 
seen, entirely upon the confessions of the witches themselves, or on the 
accusations of others equally under arrest as criminals of the same de- 
scription. When we read, in the writers of those times, the system- 
atically-arranged directions for proceeding against criminals of this class 
in France, Germany, and Italy, we feel a sentiment of horror in contem- 
plating the utter neglect of every principle of justice, and in considering 
that this arose from no deliberate intention of acting tyrannically, but 
from the mere perversion of human judgment, by the extraordinary influ- 
ence of the lowest class of superstitions. It is difficult to say how far, 
under peculiar circumstances, the credulity of mankind may be carried. 
We frequently, however, observe in the. most zealous writers against 
witchcraft, the unwitting expression of a kind of instinctive feeling of the 
weakness of evidence, while they are at the same time crying up for its 
irresistible force. In this feeling, they catch at any thing that seems to 
offer a corroboration, with little inclination to examine critically into its 
truth. Popular legends, and old stories and fables, thus often raise their 
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heads among the learnedly paraded confessions of the prisoners, and 
helped, no doubt, to confuse and bewilder the minds of many who entered 
upon the study of the theological and judicial treatises on witchcraft, with 
the real wish to discover the truth. It was from tales like those alluded 
to, current still among the peasantry in every part of the world, that 
they brought forward what they fondly believed were independent proofs 
of the accuracy of statements, which otherwise depended only upon the 
forced confessions of criminals. From these latter, alone, the public 
were acquainted with the astounding details of the Sabbaths. But Re- 
migius, and other foreign writers, brought forward persons who were 
avowedly no witches, and who had accidentally witnessed some of the 
scenes, the description of which, by the actors themselves, had caused so 
great a sensation. The wilds of the Vosges were celebrated as the scene 
of these midnight assemblies ; in the year 1583, the popular festival of 
the month of May was held, as usual, in the village of Lutzei, at the foot 
of these mountains; and at night, one of the revellers who had come 
from a place called Wisenbach, at some distance in the mountains, pre- 
pared to return home, his head probably filled with the good cheer and 
revelry of the day. As he was winding his way through the higher part 
of the mountain which lay between the two villages, he was surprised b 
a sudden and unusual whirlwind, which the more astonished him as the 
night was peculiarly calm. Anxious to learn the cause of this singular 
interruption, his curiosity led him from his path, and, looking into a re- 
tired nook, he became suddenly aware of the presence of beings of no 
ordinary character. Six women were dancing round a table, spread with 
vessels of gold and silver, and tossing about their heads in a wild manner; 
and near them was a man, seated on a black bull, and apparently enjoy- 
ing the scene, on which he was quietly gazing. Of any thing beyond 
this group, Claude Chote (for such was the man’s name) was ignorant, 
for as he bent forward, to examine them more carefully, whether he 
made a noise, or uttered a prayer, is not said, but the whole disappeared 
from his eyes. After recovering from his astonishment, Claude returned 
to the path, and continued his way ; but he had not gone far before, like 
Tam O'Shanter, he found that he was closely pursued by the women he 
had seen dancing round the table, who came on wildly, tossing their 
heads about, and led by a man with a black face and eagle’s claws. The 
latter was about to strike Claude Chote, when he had the presence 
of mind to draw his sword, and, at the sight of the naked steel, his pur- 
suers vanished from his sight. The women, however, again made their 
appearance, in a less hostile manner, accompanied by the man whom 
Claude had seen sitting on the black bull, whom he now recognised as & 
person of his acquaintance, and to whom he made a promise that he 
would be silent on the subject of what he had seen. His persecutors then 
left him, and he found that he had wandered far out of fis way. After 
his return home he soon forgot his promise of secrecy, the story was 
ieee a abroad, and Claude was carried before a magistrate, and 
made a full confession, the consequence of which was, that some of the . 
persons he had recognised in the mountains were placed under arrest, and_ 
one of the women, whose name is given, corroborated his story, a 
only in this, that she said they had pursued him, not because he look 
at them, but because he attempted to steal a silver goblet from the table. 
Remigius gives another instance, on costeiliiy th hu yale 1590, in the 
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same part of France, and, which was most extraordinary, at mid-day. 
A countryman was passing along a path in the woods, when, turning his 
looks to one side, he beheld, in an ‘open field, a number of men and 
women dancing in a circle, all having their faces turned outwards. This 
latter circumstance raised his curiosity, and, examining them more closely, 
he observed that among the rest were two or three men with feet of 
goats and oxen. Struck with sudden horror, he felt himself fixed to the 
spot, his legs trembled under him, and he screamed out involuntarily, 
“Jesus, help!” The dancers vanished in an instant from his sight; 
but, as they swept by in rising into the air, he had just time to recognise 
one man as a native of his own village. The story was soon made pub- 
lic, the spot was visited, a circle on the grass where they had danced was 
distinctly visible, with here and there the marks of hoofs. ‘The man who 
had been recognised was arrested, and his confession led to the discovery 
and punishment of several of the others, especially of the women. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the witchcraft infatuation had 
risen to its greatest height in France, and not only the lower classes, 
but persons of the highest rank in society, were liable to suspicions of 
dealing in sorcery. We need only mention that such charges were pub- 
licly laid to King Henri III. and Queen Catherine de Medicis, and that, 
at the beginning of the following century, they became the grounds of 
state trials which had a fatal conclusion. 
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VIL.—THE MAIDEN TURNED NURSE. 


Tne noise of this fearful struggle had brought Militona to the win- 
dow, and her horror and anxiety were so great, that when she wanted to 
cry out for assistance, her tongue failed her ; scarcely conscious of what 
she was doing, she hurried down stairs, and arrived at the door just as 
Andrés was thrown against it. Luckily Juancho did not see the move- 
ment of despair and passion with which the youn = precipitated her- 
self on his body, or instead of one murder he would have committed two. 
Her screams reached the sereno, who came with his lantern to her assist- 
ance. When the guardian of the night became aware of what had taken 
place, he instantly gave the alarm, and while one of his comrades as- 
sisted him, at Militona’s request, to carry the wounded man up-stairs, 
another went for a surgeon. When the latter arrived he found that the 
wound was not serious, the blade of the knife had luckily been 
turned aside by a rib, while the force of the blow and the rude fall had 
only stupified Andrés, who came to himself while the Spanish Galen was 
probing is wound. The first thing he perceived was Militona, who was 

ding a bandage for the surgeon. e latter having dressed the 
wound withdrew, saying that he would call again in the morning. — 

“Do not attempt to speak, the surgeon has forbidden it,” said the 
young girl, when she saw that Andrés was about to mutter a few words. 
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And with that little air of authority usually assumed by nurses, she placed 
her hands upon the young man’s 5 

Day broke upon a picture that, had he witnessed it, would have made 
Juancho bellow with fury. Militona, who had watched all night, had 
fallen asleep, and her head had unconsciously sunk upon the corner of 
the pillow upon which Andrés reposed. The latter, who was not asleep, 
had rolled a dark and glossy ringlet round his finger. La tia Aldonsa 
was sleeping in the corner of the room, with a noise that rivalled the 
pedal of the organ of Our Lady of Seville. The young maid woke up, 
and looking much abashed, asked the sick man how he was. 

“ Well,” answered the latter, fixing upon the beautiful girl a look in 
which gratitude and love struggled for mastery. 

As soon as daylight ap , the torero, wrapped in his mantle, and 
his hat drawn down over his eyes, went to listen to the different versions 
that circulated in the neighbourhood of the event that had taken place 
during the night, and he soon learnt, to his utter consternation, that the 
young man was not dead, but that he had been carried, badly wounded, 
up to Militona’s room. Juancho, astonished and perplexed, could with 
difficulty find his way to the house, and he ascended the stairs with a step 
like that of the knight commander's statue. Arrived at the door, he 
struck aloud and imperious knock. Andrés shuddered in his bed of suffer- 
ing; Militona rose up from his side as if moved by a spring ; while La tia 
Aldonsa made the sign of a cross, and retreated to an angle of the 
room. 

** Aldonsa, open the door,” said Militona, with assumed composure. 

**Our Lady of Almudena,” said the old woman, as she tremblingly 
drew the bolt, “save us from this danger, and I promise you wax lights 
for nine days.” 

Juancho, once in the room, placed his back to the door and crossed his 
arms upon his breast. His features were almost irrecognisable from the 
extremity of his anger upon contemplating the sick man in Militona’s 
bed. The beautiful girl herself remained, one hand reposing upon the 
border of the bed, as if to defend the occupant, the other extended to- 
wards the furious torero. 

“ What do you come here for, assassin?” she exclaimed, in a clear 
voice, “ there is only a wounded man in this room, where you seek for 
alover. Are you not afraid of re-opening this young man’s wound by 
your violence. Is it not enough to kill, must you also be an assassin ?” 

Militona laid such stress, and attached so much meaning to the latter 
word, that Juancho appreciated it, and his ferocious physiognomy assumed, 
in a moment, an expression of anxiety. 

“ Swear to me,’’ he said, “upon the relics of Monte o, and 
by the image of Our Lady del Pilar, that you do not love young 
man, and I will go away at once.” 

Andrés awaited with ill-dissembled anxiety for the young girl’s answer. 
But she did not answer. Her long, black lashes lowered over her face, 
which coloured up almost imperceptibly. 

“If you will not answer me,” said Juancho, “ I must kill him,” and 
as he advanced towards the bed with his knife open, “ you love him?” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Well, I do!” retorted the young girl, her eyes sparkling with anger, 
« and if be mast die for my sake, let am sadidesh lender dines be is loved, 
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and that he carries with him to the grave that acknowledgement which is 
his reward and thy punishment.” 

Juancho was with one bound by the side of Militona, whom he seized 
rudely by the wrist. Andrés sale an effort to rise, but his wound had re- 
opened, and he fainted on his pillow. At this moment five or six men 
rushed into the room, and threw themselves upon the torero, who shook 
them off as a bull does so many dogs. La tia Aldonsa had rushed down 
stairs crying out murder, help, at the top of her voice, the moment that 
Juancho had advanced into the room, and the neighbours, and what persons 
were in the street, “had hurried to her assistance. They could not, how- 
ever, secure the torero, who, once in the street, made bis escape by one 
of the numerous thoroughfares that surround the square called Lavapiés. 

But this scene had increased the young man’s illness, and threw him 
into a violent fever, which lasted all that day and the following, all which 
time Militona continued to nurse him with the most delicate and affec- 
tionate solicitude. 


VII.——-THE DISCOVERY. 


Dona Feliciana Vasquez de los Rios was in the meantime filled 
with surprise and anxiety at the continued absence of her lover. The 
piano suffered from it, it was not that Feliciana loved Don Andrés, but 
she was accustomed to see him at a certain time, and his absence vexed 
and annoyed her, and she struck the keys in an irritated and irregular 
manner. In the evening, accompanied by her father, she went to the 
Prado, feeling assured that she should meet him there, and she prepared 
to give him a scolding. But two or three drives = and down 
satisfied herthat he was not there. A young Frenchman who had brought 
letters of introduction to Don Geronimo joined them in their walk, 
which they had resolved to extend to the saloon in search of the culprit. 
After the usual salutations, the Gallic tourist began one of those insigni- 
ficant and unmeaning conversations, which the fashionables of the other 
side of the Channel deem so spirituel, and which they alone have the 
perseverance to persist in, no matter what care or anxiety, or what serious 
thoughts occupy the minds of their unfortunate victims. Feliciana, how- 
ever, was predisposed to be pleased with every thing Parisian, from anew 
cap to a sprig of fashion, and she listened to the young gentleman’s fri- 
volous twaddle with infinite condescension. 

When they got home, Feliciana said to her father, ‘“‘ We have not seen 
Andrés to-day.” 

“ True,” said Geronimo, “I will send to inquire after him. He must 
be unwell.” 

The servant returned in about half an hour, and brought back word 
that M. Andrés de Salcedo had not been seen since the previous after- 
noon. 

The next morning no news of Andrés. Inquiries were now made in 
every direction, but in vain. The affair n to assume a strange and 
mysterious character. This was increased by a statement brought the 


same afternoon by one of Andrés’ servants, that a person had brought 
home the young gentleman’s clothes, and when questioned as to what 
become of their proprietor, could only say that he had changed them for 
the costume of a manolo, purchased at their master’s shop in the Rastro. 
This was a decided case for the police. Don Geronimo repaired forth- 
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with to head-quarters, to consult with the commissioners, and have the 
requisite investigations made into the affair. The description of the dress 
purchased by Don Andrés from the salesman in the Rastro was obtained, 
and when the entries in the police books for the same night were consulted, 
it was found that a man dressed in a costume precisely answering that 
description, had been seriously wounded in a conflict near the square called 
Lavapiés. When Feliciana learnt these details from her father, she asked 
herself if a bride could go accompanied by her father, or other respectable 
person, to see a lover dangerously wounded? After some hesitation she 
decided in the affirmative. 

“ Father,” she said, “ we must go and see this poor Andrés.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the old man, “I was going to propose it to 

ou. 

“If we go, father, we will take the Chevalier de Laforce with us; it 

will be less formal.” 


VIlI.—-THE CHEVALIER DE LAFORCE. 


The chevalier had been very assiduous in his attentions since Andrés’ 
disappearance. It was an opening, and such is never lost to an intrigu- 
ing Frenchman. He saw that he flattered Feliciana’s weak points. He 
realised, better than Andrés, her ideas of elegance and civilisation, 
The chevalier was, in his own opinion, the most civilised of men. Every 
thing that he wore was manufactured and cut after the newest fashion 
and the latest perfectionnement—improvement is scarcely equivalent to 
this constant aspiration of Parisian artists. 

Feliciana dressed herself to accompany the chevalier in a manner 
altogether out of place for the mission she was engaged in, and the 
quarter of the town to which she was going. She resembled the frontis- 
piece of a magazine of fashion which has no subscribers. The chevalier 
was accoutred in a no less remarkable manner. His hat had scarcely any 
brim, his coat and waistcoat were cut down like the body of a wasp, ex- 
panding afterwards like the same spirited insect’s wings; a considerable 
expanse of satin was decorated with a large mosaic ornament, and his 
trousers were made to fit close to what appeared to be the legs of a 
wooden doll. Although a certain degree of manliness was imparted to 
the chevalier’s physiognomy by a carefully cultivated beard and moustache, 
still it was evident that it would have fared but poorly with him if he 
had been so unlucky as to have been the antagonist of the formidable 
torero. But his perfected civilisation put such a thing out of the ques- 
tion. It was not, indeed, without feelings of compunction that the che- 
valier ventured his person into a quarter of the city where such dangerous 
incidents took place, but the occasion was a great one. It possibly in- 
volved the future prospects of the Dona Feliciana. So strengthening his 
nerves by one long lingering look at the mirror, he gave his arm with a 
stereotyped smile, and never did a couple better paired walk off together. 


They were made for one another, and each his individual self 


with the same intensity. . 

Arrived at length at the house, the appearance of which excited feelings 
of unfeigned dismay on the part of Dona Feliciana, the latter begged of 
the chevalier to lend his arm up the narrow staircase, and when the door 
was opened by an officious neighbour, Andrés saw enter, first, the cheva- 
lier, smiling and obsequious, next his betrothed in all the splendour that 
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dress could confer, and lastly old Geronimo, a little out of breath with 
the ascent. At the sight of the three personages Militona rose to give 
a chair to the old gentleman, while she made signs to Aldonsa to give 
another to the lady. 

“ Well, Andrés,” said Geronimo, in an affectionate tone, as he ap- 
proached the bed on which the young man lay; “ you have had a narrow 
escape! how are you now ?” 

“ Pretty well, thank you,” replied Andrés, “thanks to the care of that 
young lady.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” ejaculated Feliciana, with a look of infinite contempt 
at the pretty nurse ; “we must recompense the girl for this kindness by 
some little present, a gold watch, or some other trinket.” 

Andrés merely answered by a dry remark, “Such services cannot be 

aid.” 
P “ You must be very uncomfortable here, dear Andrés,” continued Feli- 
ciana, casting a most supercilious glance around her. 

“The senor has been kind enough not to complain,” remarked Mili- 
tona, as she withdrew towards the window, as if to leave the field open 
for the dona’s impertinences. 

There was a moment of awkward silence. Dona Feliciana frowned, 
and was evidently uneasy. Don Geronimo sought for a pinch of snuff 
at the bottom of his box, while the chevalier, in order not to compromise 
himself, assumed an air of stupid indifference, so perfectly well imitated 
that one would have thought it natural to him. At length Feliciana, 
whose bad humour kept increasing the more she ee te the fault- 
less beauty of the young maiden, broke the silence by addressing Andrés 
in a somewhat spiteful tone. 

“If your doctor has not forbidden you to speak, pray tell us how this 
adventure befell you.” 

“ Oh, yes, do relate to us this little romance,” added the chevalier. 

“Oh, it was a foolish fancy of mine,” replied Andrés; “ om know, 
Feliciana, that while I admire civilisation, I love old Or customs. 
I took the fancy of disguising myself as a manolo in order to be present 
at a popular ball. On returning by this street 1 stumbled upon a fero- 
cious serenader, who sought a quarrel with me, and wounded me in a fight 
that resulted. I fell, and this young lady received me in her house.” 

“Well, I cannot see much romance,” said Feliciana, ‘in such street 
quarrels. Breaking guitars and spoiling your features for some vulgar 
beauty or other,” she added, looking significantly at Militona. 

“Senora,” said the latter, gravely, “the eighth of an inch lower, and 
the blade entered the heart.” 

“Certainly ; but as is always the case, it slipped so as only to inflict 
an interesting wound.” 

“Which does not interest you much, at all events,” replied the maiden. 

“Tt was not received on my account, and I cannot therefore take as 
much interest in it as you do, yet you see I: come to visit your invalid. 
It is not my custom to harbour young gentlemen in my house for every 
slight scratch they may receive.” 

‘“‘ You would no doubt have let him die in the street rather than have 
compromised yourself.” 

“ All are not so much at liberty as yourself. Those who have a repus 
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tation are not well pleased to lose it. Come, father, let us go, my place 
is not here, and I cannot stop any longer in the house of a person of 
doubtful character.” 

“If that is all, you can remain, senores,” said Andres, taking Militona 
(whose eyes were suffused with tears at this last insult) by the hand. 
“ Dona Feliciana Vasquez de los Rios may prolong her visit to the Senora 
Andrés de Salcedo, whom I have the honour to present to you.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Geronimo, “ Andrés, are you gone mad? You are 
ill—feverish !” 

“ Not at all, Iam quite sensible,” replied the young man. “I am 
quite certain I could never have been happy with your daughter.” 

‘Oh, never mind,” said the chevalier, pulling 2 ate Pe by the cuff of 
his coat. “You shall not want a son-in-law. Your daughter is so 
beautiful, and dresses so superbly.” 

“Come, father,” interrupted Feliciana. “Chevalier, give me your 
arm. Madame, I salute you. I wish you every felicity.” 

Militona answered by a courtesy full of dignity to the ironical bow of 
the dona. The chevalier arounded his arm into the graceful form of the 
handle of an amphora, and the happy pair took their departure, followed 
by Don Geronimo. 

No sooner was the door closed upon them, than Militona threw herself 
sobbing upon the neck of Andrés; but her tears were tears of joy, grati- 
tude, and affection, and they fell like dew from Heaven upon th feverish 
cheeks of the sick man. 


IX.~-THE END OF THE TORERO. 


Some time after Andrés had gone with his beloved wife to reside at 
Granada, where he had inherited a country-house from his uncle, and 
Feliciana had followed the chevalier to Paris ; the one in the enjoyment 
of love and happiness; the other in the chimerical pursuit of civilisation, 
as manifested in dress, furniture, and equipages ; eck the renown of a 
torero, who performed prodigies of courage and skill, spread itself all 
over Spain. This ma ware torero reported himself as lately arrived 
from Lima, in Peru, and he was at that moment performing at the 
Puerto de Santa-Maria, at Cadiz. Andrés, who was about to accompany 
a friend on his way to Manilla as far as that port, felt his olden passion 
for bull-fights revive, on hearing of the feats of this hero of the circus, 
and promised’ to himself and his wife much pleasure by the opportunity 
thus afforded to them of seeing him. No sooner arrived at Cadiz, than 
Andrés hastened to secure a box, for the rush for places to see the torero, 
who surpassed Montés himself, was tremendous. The evening was waited 
for impatiently, and Andrés and Militona, although punctual, experienced 
so great a difficulty in reaching their place through the dense crowd, 
that the lists were already opened before they were seated. 

The famous torero was dressed in black, his vest was decorated with 
ornaments of jet, which harmonised well with his gloomy countenance. 
Although still young and muscular, he was thin, and his expression was 
that of deep care, and profound grief. Militona had not looked at him @ 
minate before she recognised Juancho! 

It is rer to mention here, that when the misadventure befel 
Andrés which led to his subsequent good fortune, the public voice had 
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designated Juancho as the man who had struck the Senor Andrés de Sal- 
cedo; and the alguazils, set upon his traces, succeeded after much diffi- 
culty in capturing the torero. When brought to trial, however, Andrés, 
out of re to the feelings of his beloved Militona, succeeded in giving 
to the affair the version na loyal duel, and Juancho was set at liberty, 
with the regretful feeling that he owed that liberty to the man, whom, of 
all others, he hated most on earth, and whom he had sworn to himself to 
destroy. ‘He felt that it would be cowardly now to kill the man who 
had saved him, butvhe would rather have gone to the galleys. He might 
then have returned in ten years and have been revenged. For some 
time Juancho disappeared hoe Madrid. He roamed the country in 
gloomy despair, till again he resolved to return. “ He has killed my 
soul,” he said to himself, “I must destroy his body.” With this view 
he had armed himself with a gun, and had followed the newly-married 
couple to Granada, and had secreted himself in their garden. But the 
sight of the happiness enjoyed by Militona, and so vividly depicted on 
her countenance, had disarmed the rufhan, and the Senor and Senora 
Andrés de Salcedo never even knew the danger to which they had been 
exposed. | 

While Militona had changed her condition, she had preserved her love 
for Spanish customs and fashions. She had not travestied herself into a 
French woman. Although she could have had bonnets as sulphur-yellow 
as any in the Peninsula, she did not take advantage of the facility, but 
looked infinitely more charming in her mantilla of white lace, and her 
rose in her raven hair. Juancho recognised her almost at the same 
moment that she had detected him. 

“ Andrés,” said Militona, turning to her husband, “let us go away. 
It is Juancho, and I fear something fearful will take place.” 

“What, Juancho!” exclaimed Andrés; ‘‘ why, how the poor devil is 
altered. is terrible passions have committed sad ravages with his frame 
and face too. He has returned to his old trade ; but what do you fear 
for him? The brave fellow must have had time to grow calm.” 

“Qh! I dread that he may commit some extravagance, or allow him- 
self to be distracted from his duty.” 

Andrés, however, soothed his young wife's fears, and they sat as tran- 
quil spectators of the prodigies done by the renowned torero. The people 
applauded enthusiastically his feats of prowess, and declared that nothing 
had been seen like them since the times of the Cid Campeador. After 
having for a long time displayed almost unexampled skill and courage, 
an extraordinary event took place. A bull was coming right upon the 
torero. Instead of, as he done with five others, giving it the finish- 
ing stroke, he threw his sword into the air with so much force that it 
fell and stuck in the ground at a distance of twenty paces. 

“What is he going to do?” was called out on every side. “ This is 
no longer courage, this is madness !” 

Juancho turned to look at Militona, and ini that look was concentrated 
all the love and the sufferings that he had experienced ; and he remained 
motionless before the bull. The animal lowered its head, and its horn 
buried itself deep in the bosom of the unfortunate man. A fearful shout 
upsprang from ten thousand voices and drowned one shrill shriek—the 
last tribute paid by the Spanish maiden to her too devoted lover. 
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THE WRECK OF THE “ ATLANTIC.” 
By Anna SAVAGE. 


[As soon as the Atlantic struck, the great bell began to toll from the action of 
the wind, and thus rang the knell of the ill-fated vessel, and the unfortunate vic- 
tims of the catastrophe. ] 


HEARKEN ! The breezes bear 

The sound of a clear-toned bell, 

Swift fall the feet on the crowded strand, 
Heart yearns to heart, while hand in hand, 
Friends with a smile, and a parting prayer, 
Breathe the whisper’d word F oa 


Listen! Of hope it speaks, 

As the echo peals around, 

To some it will tell of a distant home, 

Where loved ones gaze on the track they come,— 
And pray as each crested wavelet breaks, 

For the wanderers homeward bound. 


The Atlantic ploughs her way, 
With her freight of life and love, 


The white foam curls round her dainty prow, 
The sun beams bright on the waves below, 
Blue lie the depths ‘neath the silv’ry spray, 


And cloudless skies above. 


Hearken! the breezes bear 

The sound of a clear-toned bell, 

At midnight it comes through the gath’ring gloom, 
The living it tolls to an Ocean tomb, 

And through the wild tempest voices there, 

The doom’d ones hear their knell. 


Listen! The tongue that spoke, 

Of hope on that sunny morn, 

Still sounds through the surge of the battling waves, 
And a death-knell tolls o’er the yawning graves, 

As if its last song in mock’ry woke 

O’er the hearts in death forlorn. 
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Oh! thus on life’s smiling tide, 

We trust our cherish’d store, 

The voice that at morn but of gladness sung 

F’er the night comes on has our death-knell rung, 
And hopeless we gaze on the waters wide, 

For the bark that returns no more. 
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THE FATHER’S CURSE. 


A SEA LEGEND. 
By Witiiam H. G. Kineston, Ese. 


Nor a cloud floated in the intense blue sky, not a breath of air stirred 
the shining surface of the slumbering ocean. The hot sun in his meri- 
dian splendour shed his burning rays full upon the unsheltered head of a 
human being, who, deserted and alone, rested by a few frail planks upon 
the watery plain. No land was near to cheer his heart with hopes of re- 
lease ; far as his eye could reach was one wide expanse of silvery bright- 
ness canopied by the azure arc of heaven. It seemed to the hapless 
mariner that this was the entire world and he its sole inhabitant, the raft 
on which he lay the only spot whereon to place his foot. Dreadful thoughts 
crossed his brain. Could this be true ?—had another deluge swept all 
his fellow men from the face of the globe ?—or, had he been transported to 
some other world, such as he had heard tell were those bright stars at 
which so oft he had gazed in his midnight watch, twinkling far distant 
in the sky—a mere mass of water without land or inhabitants ? Day after 
day and night succeeding night had he there floated alone, moving on- 
wards over the face of the deep, yet reaching no land and meeting no 
bark to give him relief. The raft was composed of some shattered spars 
lashed to the mast-head and main-top of a large brig, with a few planks 
nailed above them, to which was secured a sea-chest and a small cask with 
a hen-coop placed so as to form a bulwark to the seas. A spar fixed in 
the centre and stayed up on either side served as a mast, with a boat’s 
sails which now hung uselessly down, hoisted on it, an oar passing through 
the top doing the work of a rudder. The form which lay on this frail 
construction was one of manly beauty, though care, anguish, and hard- 
ship had made deep inroads on it, as his furrowed brow, his hollow cheek, 

‘and dim sunken eye full well attested. The hue of his countenance, 
which once might have been fair and bright, was now sallow from gnaw- 
ing hunger, and tanned by exposure to the clime of the scorching tropics ; 
his hair once black as the raven’s wing, now tinged with grey, hung in 
long dishevelled tresses over his shoulders, while his beard exhibited 
proofs that many days had passed since it had last been trimmed. This 
tall figure, once full of grace and strength, was now gaunt and attenuated, 
like some noble tree branchless and stripped of foliage, when blasted by 
the fiery bolts of heaven. Even thus reduced and prostrate as he was, 
there was something majestic and daring in his mien, defying even to the 
last the terrors of death; yet his habiliments were those of @ common 
seaman, though such he could scarcely be, a check shirt, a pair of loose 
trousers, and a red sash in which was stuck a dagger or rather a long 
knife, such as carried by Spanish sailors, completed his costume. 

Fora longtime helay completely prostrate on the raft, rg the fell 


tyrant was assuming his all-potent sway, his miseries in this life weresoon to 


end, his crimes to meet their just reward in another. Slowly he raised him- 

self up on one arm, for his strength was too much exhausted it seemed to 

allow him to stand; his dim eyes wandered around the horizon, but the 

same view of sea and sky met their aching sight, as had greeted them for 

so many days He spoke, but his words were so faint he could scarcel 

hear them himself, yet it was some relief to break the dreadful silence 
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which reigned over the ocean. “Can it then be true ?” he whispered in 
atone ofanguish. ‘“ Am I doomed to wander ever thus over the wide- 
desert sea, cut off from all communion with my race ? or else to bring 
upon the heads of those who succour me the same fate which unrelent- 
ingly pursues me? That old man’s burning curse scorches my heart— 
his words ring still loudly in my ear. Ah! but I myself am grown a 
dotard like him to believe that they could have influence over me. 
’Tis chance alone which one day places wealth and power in our hands, 
the next one robs us of it, and chance may yet bring help, and place me 
once more on the deck of as brave a bark as the one which sank beneath 
my feet. A coward would long ago have died with half the anguish 
either of mind or body which I have suffered; but, while a spark oflife 
remains, I will not yield. Even now perhaps a breeze may be bearing 
down some ship to succour me.” As he spoke he gradually raised himself 
from his recumbent position, though with pain and difficulty, and grasp- 
ing the mast for his support, looked anxiously around. His hopes were 
again disappointed, and, overcome by the exertion, he sank once more 
down upon the raft. How long he thus remained he could not tell, when 
his eye rested on a speck of white, which seemed like the wing of a sea- 
fowl poised on a distant wave, or a fleecy cloud floating on the blue sky ; 
yet as he gazed his practised eye made out the royals of a ship just 
rising above the horizon. With starting eye-balls he watched to discover 
whether she was coming towards him, or perhaps only passing along in 
the distance to tantalise him the more, yet on she eame, her top-gallant- 
sails next appeared, then her top-sails, and by the time half her courses 
had risen above the water, he perceived that she must be a large ship, 
he thought probably a richly-freighted merchantman from the far-off 
lands of India. The sun shone brightly on her broad spread of canvass, 
which as she glided calmly onward seemed to expand and tower upwards 
to the skies, glistening like a moving pillar of snow, or one of those vast 
icebergs which float over the dreary seas of the north. Ere her hull had 
yet appeared, a strain of music, soft as a seraph’s song, came wafted over 
the wave upon his astonished ear ; louder and louder it grew as the ship 
swiftly approached, yet not a breath of air rippled the surface of the sea, 
though her sails seemed full and swelling with a strong breeze. 

At last the lofty hull appeared, with a battery of guns frowning from 
her sides. Gay pennants floated from each bark, oe} and a broad 
ensign flew out from her main-peak. As the seaman gazed he beheld 
the decks crowded with people. Bright and happy faces were there, not 
only of a brave and gallant crew, but among them were female forms, 

ung and lovely as angels in heaven, while the music, which had 

efore been soft and melancholy, burst forth into joyous and martial 
strains, between the pauses of which merry and alt laughter struck 
upon his ear, and he could see that the persons on deck were footing it im 
the light dance, the seamen forward, those of higher rank in the after- 
‘wa tetruce, In vain he raised his voice to cry for help, no one 
eeded him; a fair young couple were gazing over the side of the oe 


upon the blue waters, but their eyes fell not on him. They were join 

by others who rested awhile from their amusement, but no one regarded 
the deserted mariner. The noble ship sailed proudly on; the mimic 
waves she raised as she clove her way through the water, lifted his raft 
and rocked it to and fro. As the ship passed close abeam of him, he 
again tried to hail, but his voice died away unheard, overpowered by the 
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sound of the music. Onward she went, he could look through her stern- 

rts into her cabins, which seemed garnished with every luxury and 
ornament. So close was she to him that he could perceive the smile on 
the cheek of beauty, the glance of love and admiration in the eyes of 
the men as they pressed the hands of their fair companions ; but of the 
hundreds who paced her decks not one appeared to heed him. His heart 
sank within him; in vain he attempted to raise himself; in vain he 
shouted ; a burst of wild mocking laughter echoed back his voice as the 
ship slowly receded from him ; the forms which peopled her decks grew 
less and less distinct, the music each instant grew fainter ; a bright gauze- 
like haze seemed to envelop her as gradually her hull sank beneath 
the horizon, her courses next disappeared, her topsails, top-gallant sails, 
and royals followed, and he was again left alone upon the broad sea. He 
closed his eyes in agony of spirit. Was it a mocking phantom of the 
brain, or was she one of those spectre barks of which he had heard, but 
in whose appearance had sceptically disbelieved, sent to tantalise him as a 
punishment for his crimes—or still more dreadful thought—had he him- 
self, by some magic charm, become invisible to the eyes of his fellow- 
men ? Such must be the case, he could not doubt the dreadful ‘truth. 
That the ship he had seen was no phantom he felt assured. Her hull and 
dark guns, her taut masts, the delicate tracery of her rigging, the features 
of her crew and passengers, were too clearly seen to leave him in further 
uncertainty to the fact. As thus he thought he uttered a deep groan, 
and, for the first time, wished for death. 

He closed his eyes expecting never again to open them in life, while 
thick crowding fancies mingled with recollections of the past came 
over his brain ; his crimes dark and terrible rushed back upon his mind ; 
accusing angels prejudging and condemning him ; every scene in his 
past life came before him—a dreadful drama;—too full of horrors to be 
told, yet one act there was more palpable than the rest; so clear it 
seemed that he with others again appeared to perform their parts. He 
spoke, and phantom shapes responded in words distinct upon his ear— 


THE SEAMAN’S DREAM. 


He stood beneath the verandah of a large mansion ; in the far distance 
towered the magnificent ranges of the lofty Andes, the trees and shrubs 
of the tropics were around exulting in luxuriant vegetation, the lofty 
cotton-tree and ruddy shaddock, the cocoa-nut, the refreshing Rem 
and citron and lime-trees, with innumerable other shrubs and plants, 
while to the west the ground sloped away towards the wide-spreading 
sea, on whose slumbering surface, just rippled over by the gentle night- 
breeze, 2 crescent moon shed a long line of silvery light, casting a soft 
and mellow hue over the whole scene, the subdued splash of the waters 
upon. the beach alone breaking the silence of night. It was a time fitted 
for lovers’ interviews—the communion of genial spirits. At a short 
distance from the shore lay a fine schooner. She was riding at single 
anchor, tending off shore with the land breeze, her sails were closely 
furled, not a light shone through her ports, and her crew ews to be 
asleep below, for not a human being was seen on her decks or on any 
part of her rigging. In one of the miniature bays formed by the rocks 
running out from the shore, was a small skiff, with two men in her, who 
sat. silently on the thwarts, resting = their oars, their eyes directed 
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towards the spot where he stood. They were dressed as Spanish seamen, 
with red caps and sashes of the same hue, in which were stuck the never- 
absent long knife and a brace of pistols. He took two or three turns 
with his arms folded on his breast, looking up at the verandah in ex- 
pectation of seeing some one appear there. Again he stopped, impatient 
at the delay. 

“1 am here, beloved one,” he exclaimed, in a suppressed tone. 

Searcely had he spoken when a window leading into the verandah 
opened, and a young girl stepped forth and leant over the balustrade. 
She was very beautiful, her eyes were full and dark, her ringlets of raven 
hue. 

“Who calls?” she said, in a low, silvery tone: “Alfonso!” Her 
words were Spanish. 

He stepped from beneath the shade of the verandah. 

“It is I, my beloved,’ he answered, “fasten this, dearest, to the rail, 
and I will anon be with you.” 

As he spoke he threw up his scarf, and she doing as he bid her, he 
swung himself up by it, and in a moment she was in his arms. They 
stood thus long together gazing over the moon-lit sea towards the 
schooner which lay at anchor, and while he pointed at the beautiful craft 
he urged her with impassioned words to md v1 it her home. 

“ But my father, my poor father, I cannot quit him in his old age to 
mourn alone,” she exclaimed, clasping her hands in doubt and fear, “I, 
his only child. "Twill break his heart were he to find that I had fled 
from him.” 

“ He may find sufficient cause of grief and anger if you remain,’’ he 
answered. 

“Oh Mother of Heaven, it is too true,” she uttered, shuddering. 

She was silent for some moments before she again spoke, “Oh, Al- 
fonso,” she exclaimed, in a beseeching tone, “ you promised in the sight of 
Heaven to marry me.” 

“ I did, beloved one, and mean to fulfil my word.” 

He, the betrayer, knew that he spoke falsely. 

‘* Then why delay the ceremony ?”’ pleaded the young girl, “ you know 
how devotedly, how fondly, I love you.” 

“Yes, yes, dearest, and I value your love more than all the gold hoarded 
in your father’s coffers. But think you that he, proud and wealthy as he 
is, would give his only child to an unknown and nameless stranger, whose 
only possession is yonder gallant bark, and his sole retainers a few brave 
hearts who compose her crew. The idea is hopeless; yet fly with me to 
some other land, where our hands may be united by the bands of the 
church as our hearts are already by the stronger ties of love, and together 
we will return to petition for your parent's forgiveness and blessing, and 
surely he will not then deny it you.” 

As he spoke, he pressed her passionately to his heart. His eloquence 
prevailed. Her happy home, her parent, her days of childish innocence, 
all were forgotten. In another moment he, the dark traitor as he knew 
himself to be, had sprung over the balustrade, holding with one arm her 
form, while with the other he grasped the wood-work and lowered him- 
self with her to the ground. As she lay almost unconscious in his arms, 
he bore her to the boat, and placing her by his side, seized the tiller, 
while the men, with rapid strokes, pulled towards the schooner. Before 
the boat had gained a greater distance from the shore than a pistol-ball 
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could reach, lights were seen gleaming from the windows of the house, 
and the sound of human voices came down upon the breeze. They awoke 
the unhappy girl from her trance. Shrinking from his side, she gazed 
towards the beach. His eyes followed the direction of hers, and there he 
beheld, standing on the ion sands with outstretched arms, the figure of 
a tall man. His silvery hair, on which the moonbeams shone, streaming 
in the wind. Through the gloom of night she yet recognised her 
arent. 

“Oh take me back to my father; 1 cannot, cannot leave him thus,” 
she exclaimed, in tones of anguish. 

“Give way, my men, give way,” he shouted, and the boat flew through 
the water. 

The old man lifted up his hand in a menacing attitude, but no voice 
reached the ears of the ravisher, as he held his victim closer in his arms, 
lest she should elude his wiles by throwing herself into the sea. 

In afew minutes the boat reached the schooner, which lately seemingly 
so deserted and quiet, was now a scene of life and animation. As ad 
their chief, trod the deck, every part of the vessel swarmed with men, the 
anchor was hove up, the sails loosened, and as the land-breeze filled them 
she stood out to sea. In one fleeting moment how many events rushed 
through his memory. | 

From the time when he thus bore away his victim, five years flew by, 
each year heaping crime upon crime. In many a hardy fight did he en- 
gage, again was enacted the chase, the combat, and the capture, again 
the shouts of the victors, the shrieks of the vanquished, sounded in his 
ears—again he saw told out the heaps of gold he had attained—again he 
saw it as quickly squandered. Various were the climes he visited, from 
the icy poles to the torrid zones, but he found not peace nor happiness ; 
yet had it been possible, the lovely being by his side might have afforded 
it, but though her love for her betrayer was such as can exist alone in 
woman’s tender bosom, he felt that there was an upbraiding look 
in her eyes, which condemned him for his treachery. 

Her cheek, too, grew paler and paler, her bright eyes lost their lustre, 
her lips the smile which used to welcome him as he returned to their 
island home from some daring and perilous expedition. Even he, at 
length, perceived the change, and the dread of losing the only being 
whom he had ever loved, or had learned to love him, softened his stern 
heart. One child had been born—a girl—a delicate flower, lovely as 
her mother. For the sake of her helpless infant, the hapless Isidora 
wished to live. She won Alfonso’s promise to grant her the only request 
she would make, and she then besought him to restore her, ere she died, 
to her father, that she might leave their child to his care. His word was 
passed to fulfil her wish. A gallant vessel, laden with wealth, and manned 
by a sturdy crew staunch to their captain, bore Isidora and her lovely 
daughter to her father’s home. The anchor was again dropped off the 
well-known coast, and a boat conveyed a covered litter to the shore. 
Alfonso had ascertained that the old man yet lived, and his daughter was 
now borne into his presence by four of the pirate crew. Alfonso 
a 2 closely in his sea cloak, stood at a distance to watch what would 

appen. 

The father drew aside the curtain of the litter with trembling hands. 
“‘ What stranger seeks my roof ?” he asked. * 

“One who was once no stranger,” €xclaimed Isidora, raising herself 
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feebly on her couch. “ She is one who comes to die beneath the roof 
which gave her birth. Father, forgive your hapless Isidora while she 

et may hear those blessed words, and protect the only remembrance of 
her which she can leave, this innocent child.” 

The old man gazed at her for an instant, when his paternal love 
triumphing over all other feelings, he clasped her in his arms. 

“ Isidora, my child, I blame you not,” he cried, “1 know the deceit 
and treachery which was practised to tear you from me, and may Heaven 
forgive you as I do. Your child shall be mine, and may blessings descend 
upon her head.” 

The old man mentioned not Alfonso’s name, and if he regarded him 
as he stood at a distance, he considered him as some stranger who de- 
manded not his attention. 

A chamber, in which in her infancy she had slept, was prepared, and 
thither Isidora was conveyed with her child. 

For many days Alfonso watched outside the house unable to gain 
admittance without betraying himself. His crew already murmured 
at the delay, but he could not leave her thus without one word of fare- 
well, without even a petition for forgiveness for the wrong he had done 
her. At length, waiting till the night had closed in, he sprung into the 
balcony, from which five years before he carried her off, and gently open- 
ing the window, he stood in her chamber. Their child slept by her side. 
Her nurse had that moment quitted her, and they were = Sane He 

ronounced her name. Starting from her sleep, she uttered a faint cry, 
fore consciousness fully returned. 

‘* Isidora,” he said, “I come to bid you farewell—eternal, alas! it 
must be—to crave your pardon for the foul wrong I have done you, for 
the blight I have cast upon your young life.” 

* Speak not of that, Alfonso; the time that has passed cannot be 
recalled, but the future may still be in your hands. Quit, then, the 
dreadful life you have led. Seek pardon ee Heaven, nor leave me till 
death has closed my eyes.” 

“ Impossible, Isidora,” exclaimed the pirate, vehemently, “ 1 am wedded 
to it, and have no power to dissolve the bonds.” 

“ If you love me still, speak not thus ; or if you love me not, then 
pronounce the fatal words, and let me die at once.’ 

While they were yet speaking, footseps were heard approaching the 
chamber—but even should they be foes who came, Alfonso disdained to 
sa Folding his arms across his breast, he there stood to brave the worst. 


door flew open, and at the entrance of the room appeared Don Ber- 


tolo, with a drawn sword in his hand, followed by a number of armed 
retainers. 


** Wretch !” exclaimed the old man. ‘“ Behold — accursed work in 


that lovely flower, blighted in her early youth. Your life shall answer 


for your crimes.” 

Alfonso stood unmoved, as Don Bertolo rushed towards him. 

“Oh, spare him! spare him!” exclaimed Donna Isidora, raising up 
her feeble form from her couch, while her little daughter, startled by the 
strange sounds, crept to her side. ‘‘ Spare him! he is the father of my 
child ; my husband, and to me ever true.” 

At these words Don Bertolo restrained his hand. 

6 Know then, dark traitor, that if I slay you not, it is that your blood 
runs in my kindred’s veins, but to the puuielen ent of Heaven I leave you. 
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May your heart, as you have made mine, be desolate; may you wander 
over the wide ocean, year after year, your feet never resting on the dry 
land, your eyes never rejoicing in the sight of the green fields ; may your 
presence bring disaster and misery, till all your fellow-men learn to dread 
and shun you, and then, forsaken by your partners in crime, may you 
die without a pitying hand to close your eyes.” 

In vain did Isidora attempt to interrupt her father while he was 
uttering this fearful curse, but clasping her daughter to her bosom, she 
exclaimed,— * 

“ Oh, retract that dread sentence, my father; and you, my child, ray 
mane without ceasing that the curse may be remitted from your father 8 

The child heard and understood her mother’s words, and deeply were 
they engraven on her memory. They were the last the unhappy Isidora 
ever uttered. As her daughter pressed her lips upon her brow, she 
started back with dismay, for the cold damp of death was already collect- 
ing there. At the ery of grief the child uttered, Don Bertolo rushed to 
the bed-side of his daughter. He too soon there discovered the fatal 
truth, but instead of giving way to sorrow, fury filled his bosom. 

** And you have done this, accursed villain !” he cried, turning a look 
of hatred at the pirate, while he pointed at the corpse of his child. 
* While she lived, for her sake you were safe from my vengeance, but 
now she is gone, your spirit shall answer at the tribunal of Heaven for her 
death. On, my friends! and punish the murderer of my daughter.” 

As he spoke, he rushed towards Alfonso with his drawn weapon, fol- 
lowed by the armed men who had entered the room with him; but the 
En was not thus to be taken at advantage. Keeping his eye fixed on 

is assailant, he retreated towards the window. With one bound he 
cleared the balustrade, and, swinging himself safely to the ground, took 
his way towards the shore. As he hurried onwards, he turned his head 
ever and anon towards his pursuers, who, headed by Don Bertolo, were 
rushing after him. Once or twice he thought of stopping and selling his 
life dearly, but the recollection of Isidora and his child softened his heart 
for the moment, and for their sake he resolved to avoid further blood- 
shed. When, however, he reached the beach, no boat was there ; but 
half-way between him and his vessel he saw one pulling towards the 
shore. He waved his sword, which shone brightly in the moonbeams, 
and shouted loudly to his men to redouble their efforts. They saw the 
signal, and knew that their chief must be in danger. His enemies were 
already close to him. They halted and fired, but not a shot touched 
him. Then on again they rushed with loud cries to overwhelm him. 
Undaunted, he stood at bay, his sword whirling round his head, 
keeping even the most daring at a distance, till his boat touched the 
strand, and his followers leaped forward to his assistance. Surrounding 
him, they drove his assailants back, and then, before they could again rally, 
bore him unscathed to their boat. As they quickly launched her into 
deep water, the aged Don Bertolo reached the strand, and again the 
father’s fearful curse, uttered in the chamber of Isidora, rung in the 
pirate’s ears,— 

“Go, wretch; wander over the wide ocean, year after year, your feet 
never resting on the dry land, your eyes never rejoicing in the sight of 
green fields! May your accursed presence ever bring disaster and 
misery, till your -men learn to dest and shun you, and then, for- 
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saken by your partners in crime, may you die without one pitying hand 
to close your eyes.” 

As the pirate crew heard these words they beheld the tall figure of Don 
Bertolo, with outstretched arms, standing on the shore, the moonbeams 

laying on his white locks as uncovered they streamed in the wind. 
They, too, remembered them, and superstitious terrors filled their minds. 
That old man’s prophet-like figure, and his dreadful curse, were ever pre- 
sent like an accusing angel to Alfonso’s mind; though no sooner did he 
again find himself upon the deck of his own bark, with a daring crew ready 
to obey his behests, than his accustomed hardihood returned, and in a firm 
voice he ordered the anchor to be weighed, and sails to be made on the 
schooner. Away flew the terror-inspiring vessel on her dark mission of 
plunder and destruction. Years again passed away, and the hardened 
pirate laughed to scorn the old man’s curse ; but the hand of Heaven, if 
slow, is sure to strike the sinner, when the measure of his sins is full. 

Alfonso now commanded a large ship, and many hundred men obeyed 
his orders. She was richly laden with costly merchandise from various 
distant climes, the spoil of numerous ships which now lay beneath the 
ocean-waves, the sepulchres of their murdered crews. For many days 
had the pirate crew sailed on exulting in a prosperous voyage, when a 
fierce hurricane arose. The ship drove before it under bare poles, for 
not a thread of canvass could be exposed to its fury. Onward she flew till 
a dark line of rocky coast appeared under her lee. The anchors were let 
go, but the cables snapped off like threads of cotton, and the bravest saw 
that death with all its horrors must be their lot. The proud ship struck, 
the masts went by the board ; the wild sea rushed over her, each wave 
sweeping hundreds from their hold into the watery gulf yawning beside 
them ; till, at length, the pirate chief himself, of all his band, alone re- 
mained alive, A wave which shattered the ship into a thousand fragments, 
carried him towards a rock rising above the water. He instinctively 
clung to the tangled sea-weed which hung round it, and climbed to its — 
summit, whither the spray alone could reach him. He gazed around, a 
wild and dreary scene met his view, but his heart was hardened and his 
spirits did not quail ; on the contrary, he took a fierce delight in sur- 

‘mounting the difficulties which surrounded him, and forming a raft with 
the broken spars and pieces of the wreck which were washed on the rock, 
he hoped to reach the still distant shore. The storm had expended its 
fury, when he committed himself to his raft, but no sooner had he quitted 
the rock than the wind came off the coast, and before he could again 
secure himself, he was blown out to sea. He beheld the shore gradually 
sink beneath the horizon, and when he gazed around, and saw os 
but the wide desert sea and the arch of heaven overhead, he remembe 
the old man’s curse. 

The pirate started from his sleep, for those dreadful words seemed again 
to ring loudly in his ears. He lifted his head, and looked out upon the 
ocean, but some time passed before his mind could comprehend the pre- 
sent. As his eye wandered towards the horizon, it rested on another sail, 
which approached him rapidly, but though still the same ill-omened calm 
onda her sails appeared full, like those of the former ship which had 
passed him. As she came on, a dark mist seemed to surround her, 
through which an ensign black as night was seen flying from her peak, 
her hull and masts were of the same colour, while ever and anon a low 


and mournful wail struck upon his ear. Onward sailed the mysterious 
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bark directly towards the spot where the raft floated, and as she passed 
the heart even of the bold pirate shrunk with dread, for as he gazed he 
beheld her decks crowded with hideous beings, some shrieking and moan- 
ing, others, as they leaned over the side of the ship, mocking at him, 
beckoning him on board, and then breaking into wild shouts of derisive 
laughter, mowing and gibbering, changing ever and anon their shapes. 
Every part of the ship and rigging was full of them ; skeleton forms also 
were there fixed against the bulwarks, or the masts, from whence appeared 
to proceed the sounds of agony he heard. But there was one shape more 
dreadful than all the rest; he who steered the demon ship. Dark as 
night was his visage, of vast proportions his form—fire darted from his 
eyes withering all things within its range. The hull and tall masts of the 
ship seemed mirrored in the smooth sea, the which, as she clave in her course 
with a rushing sound, became tinged with a lurid glare. The form bec- 
koned to him with a menacing attitude, and as the ship, in a ruddy mist, 
gradually disappeared, the voices of her spectre-crew filled the air, repeat- 
ing the awful curse of Isidora’s father. 

He sunk back, horror stricken, and wished for death to relieve him of 
his load of misery. Thus he lay, for how long he knew not: he was 
alone conscious of a change in the atmosphere; a fresh breeze blew over 
his face ; he felt the raft, hitherto so motionless, lifting and falling on the 
rising waves, as it drove onward before the wind. The cool breath of 
heaven somewhat revived him; but he feared to open his eyes, lest they 
should rest on horrors similar to those he had witnessed. Suddenly he 
was aroused by a voice hailing him in his own language ; but so often 
had he been deceived, that, believing some other phantom was sent to 
tantalise him, he dared not open his eyes, dreading a repetition of the 
same horrors. Again the o>. genie repeated, and he felt the raft grating 
against the side of a vessel. At length, opening his ye he saw a 
human being lowered from a ship’s side, and in the act of springing on 
the raft. 

“Is he yet alive ?” asked a voice from the deck. 

“He yet lives, senhor, but appears almost starved to death.” 

“Hoist him up ther. enatileg upon deck,” said the first speaker, in a 
tone of authority. 

The pirate made a sign that he comprehended what was going for- 
ward, but his voice failed him. He could still scarcely persuade himself 
that he was not dreaming, when he saw the raft, which had so long been 
his home, cast adrift, and soon afterwards found himself the oy en of 
a handsome cabin, surrounded by the commiserating and anxious faces of 
his fellow-men. A cordial poured down his throat revived him ; and 
words of Christian kindness, such as he had scarcely before heard, sounded 
in his ear. By degrees his faculties resumed their powers, and he quickly 
forged a specious tale, to satisfy the inquiries of his preservers. He dis- 
covered that the ship which had rescued him was a large merchantman, 
one of the rich galleons of Old Spain, which bore the produce of the 
mines of the American provinces to the mother country. 

A few days saw the wave-tossed stranger perfectly recovered, and all 
on board readily acknowledged his bold and commanding bearing, which 
stamped him as a chief among his fellows, though few felt their love 
kindle towards him. There was something forbidding in his aspect, and 
he, too, seemed to shun social intercourse with any, evidently preferring 
to walk the deck in solitude, and to ye with his own thoughts. 


' 
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“ Have I at length escaped from the effects of the old man’s curse ; 
and shall I again see the green land of my birth ?” he muttered to him- 
self. “ Yes, i may laugh the dotard’s threats to scorn: fate alone has 
hitherto been against me.” 

“ A sail on the weather-bow !” shouted the man from the mast-head, 

* What does she Jook like ?” demanded the captain. 

" top-sail schooner,” was the answer. 

“ Which way is she standing ?” asked the captain. 

*‘ Across our course, to all appearance,” replied the man at the mast- 
head. 

Alfonso, on this, ascended the rigging to ascertain the truth; nor was 
he long before he convinced himself that the man was right in his con- 
jectures. He also discovered that the stranger was no other than a 
consort of his own, from which he had been for’ some time separated 
before his shipwreck. 

“ What do you, senhor, make her out to be ?” asked the captain, as he 
reached the deck. 

“A craft which I should at all events advise you to avoid,” answered 
Alfonso ; “ she looks wicked enough for any mischief ; and there are, to 
my certain knowledge, vessels in these seas which are daring enough and 
strong enough to attack the proudest merchantmen.” 

“The holy saints protect us from such! But what reason, senhor, 
have you for thinking ill of this vessel ?” asked the captain. 

“ Perhaps from mere suspicions of her character ; perhaps, because I 
have seen her before,” answered the pirate. ‘‘ Now, take my advice— 
avoid her by every possible means, at the same time that you prepare 
your people for fighting should she venture to attack us.” 

At these words the captain turned pale: for although he had a 
numerous crew and heavy guns, he was well aware of the advantage a 
light schooner had to out-manceuvre him. As the ship kept steadily on 
her course, all hands were on deck watching the stranger, who continued 
in the same position she was when first seen on the weather-bow, gradu- 
ally drawing nearer and nearer. Sometimes her sails were filled, and she 
stood away on the same course ; then again she was seen to haul her 
wind and k her top-sail; and, as the night closed in, she was about 
two miles distant. Whatever she was, she caused great alarm on board 
the Spanish ship, and neither crew nor passengers showed any inclina- 
tion to go below for repose. The guns were loaded and run out, and the 
people were at their quarters. Thus passed the first watch of the night, 
when they began to hope that they might be allowed to continue’ on their 
voyage without molestation, and at last the watch below were ordered to 
their berths, while the guns were run in and secured. The stranger 
thought differently, and continued pacing the deck, his eagle eye scan- 
ning the horizon in every direction, as far as the thickening gloom would 
allow, but as the night advanced, the moon sunk beneath the waves, and - 
a mist arose through which no human sight could pierce. A change had 
come over the pirate’s mood—perhaps he wished to redeem the past ; or 
rather, with all his crimes, he felt gratitude towards those who had pre- 
served him. 

The morning watch had just been called, and the ship was sailing 
steadily on her silent course, when the dark hull of a vessel was dimly dis- 

on the weather-quarter, and before those that saw her could cry 


out, a shower of balls and shot was discharged among them, tearing up 
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the deck, and wounding and killing many of the people. The drum beat 
to quarters, but before they could cast loose their guns, a loud grating 
noise was heard, as the stranger vessel ground against theirs, and numbers 
of dark forms were seen climbing up their side. In vain they attempted 
to defend themselves. The pirates were bold and fierce, neither age nor 
sex were spared. The crew were cut down without mercy, and the late 
peaceful deck was now-a scene of the wildest tumult and bloodshed, horrors 
of every sort, the shrieks and oaths of the combatants, the flashing of fire- 
arms, the clashing of swords, mingled in wild confusion. Alfonso kept 
the pirates at bay, but at length a pistol-shot from a distance brought him 
to the deck, and at that moment the pirates, with loud shouts proclaimed 
themselves the victors. 

“ Alas,” he exclaimed, ere losing all consciousness of the present, “ I 
am in truth, then, doomed to bring destruction on all who protect or con- 
fide in me.” 

When he recovered, he found himself in the cabin of a schooner. Forms 
and faces he well knew were around him, they were those of men steeped 
in every crime, men whom he himself had led to many a desperate and 
lawless adventure. 

“ He revives,” said a voice. . It was that of a man who had always been 
a staunch supporter of his. ‘“‘ Long live Captain Alfonso; he alone is 
worthy to command us.” 

_ While the seamen echoed the cry, the pirate had time to collect his 
thoughts, his plan was quickly formed. Though suffering from intense 
in he rose from the couch, and supported himself on his feet. 

“Thanks, my friends,” were the first words he spoke, “ you find me 
among you once more in astrange way. Some may be suspicious of me, 
I will go on deck and stand a fair trial.” 

The pure air of heaven restored his strength, as with a bold and haughty 
brow he stood near the companion-hatch, while the band of desperadoes 
clustered round the main-mast. Several corpses lay pe in flags 
upon the deck, among them was the body of the late chief of the pirate 
schooner. To this circumstance Alfonso owed the proposition of being 
elected captain. There were, however, numerous dissentient voices 
among the crew. 

“How comes it that he was fighting on the side of our enemies?” 
shouted some of them. 

“Perhaps he betrayed the last ship he commanded,” suggested others. 

“I never betrayed a comrade,” answered the pirate, “ nor to those who 
confided in me have I proved false. I had vowed to protect the people on 
whose side you found me fighting, and while I had strength to wield a 
sword it was devoted to them. Where are they now?” 

“ At the bottom of the sea, where you must follow them,” shouted 
twenty voices. Ss 

“If they no longer exist my duty is at end,” answered the pirate, 
calmly; “as to your threats, oe well know that E fear them not. If 
you wish me to me your chief I will be true to yur not we shall 
part before long. I serve no master but the laws I assist to frame. I 
give you five minutes to decide. Must I leave you to your own devices, 
or shall I lead you as heretofore, to victory and wealth?” 

The effect. oi this bold h was electric, and the very men who had 
the instant before been the loudest in condemning him to death now 
cried out, “ Long live Captain Alonse."/— 


' 
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A daring front, unflinching courage, and prompt answers will invariably 
succeed with uneducated and lawless men, for to such is the only authority 
they bow. 

For six weeks had the pirate Alfonso been reinstated in his command 
over this band of miscreants, but during that time not a sign of land 
had greeted his aching sight. No sooner were they saenabiaen some 
island to which the crew wished to repair to refresh themselves and 
refit the ship than a vessel would heave in sight, tempting them with the 
hopes of her proving a prize worthy of capture. Frequently the multi- 
fold chances of the sea enabled her to escape, but many an unhappy bark 
fell into their merciless hands, and the deep ocean became her tomb and 
that of those who manned her. ‘“ The dead tell no tales, and the dee 
reveals no secrets,” was the pirate’s adage, but sometimes with fearful 
certainty they learned its falsehood. Who can say what is death ? 
Cannot the power of Heaven sound the fathomless deep ? 

It was a lovely night, the full moon and glittering stars were shining 
brightly from the dark sky ; the sea, on which their light played was 
calm as childhood’s slumbers, the gentle breeze which rippled its surface 
like the smile on the infant's lips. The pirate chief walked the silent 
deck ; the wakeful helmsman kept his eye aloft or else upon the compass, 
the look-outs forward scanned the distant horizon, but no one watched 
their captain’s movements. Dark thoughts were in his bosom, the evil 
deeds of his life came crowding on his memory—deeds which he felt 
had steeped his soul so deep in sin that pardon would be hopeless. Even 
then was he —— on fresh exploits, atrocious as the former, when 


his glance fell upon the resplendent ocean. Entranced he stood, his 


breath restrained, for there beneath the moonbeams he beheld a form of 
majestic beauty, in garments of white drapery and a face most angelic, 
which yet as he gazed assumed the features of his lost Isidora. Those 
features wore an ss, Son of mournfulness, and a beseeching look still 


full of love and tenderness, while by her gestures she seemed to beckon 
him to follow her, pointing to some unseen object in the distance. The 
lips of the beautiful apparition seemed to move, but no sound reached 
his ears. Like one entranced he stood gazing at it, till he longed again 
to clasp that form, once so loved, in his arms. 

“J come, I come, Isidora,” he exclaimed, and rushed to the side of 
the vessel as if to throw himself into the ocean to reach her, but as he 
spoke the sound of a human voice dissolved the spell, the fair illusion 
mournfully shook her head, and began rapidly to pass from his sight. 
Each instant fainter and fainter it grew, till nought remained but a 
gauze-like mist of the same lovely form expanded into vast proportions, 
through which the moonbeams were seen playing on the water, and the 
stars shining from out of the clear sky. That, too, finally mingled with 
the surrounding atmosphere, and Alfonso no longer beheld it. 

“ A sail on the weather-bow,’’ shouted the look-out, forward, and just 
in the wake of the moonbeams, in the direction to which the phantom 
had pointed the white canvass of a ship appeared. | 

“ Brace up the fore-yards, get a pull on the after-sheets,”” exclaimed the 
cen rousing himself by great exertion. ‘We must overhaul yonder 
craft.”’ 

_ “Watch on deck, rouse up, rouse up,” cried the petty officers, repeat- 
ing his commands. 

In an instant the deck of the schooner was alive with men promptly 
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obeying the order. The chase by this change of course was thus brought 
right ahead. No one again lay down, for when a prospect of making a 
fresh prize offered itself, the crew, greedy for wealth which they could not 


enjoy, were far too interested in the affair to think of sleep. After the 
lapse of an hour it was clearly seen that they were quickly nearing 
their intended prize, but the light was not sufficient to enable them to 
distinguish her character; she might be a ship of war, and they might 
be running into the lion’s mouth. The chase did not perceive her danger, 
for she neither altered her course nor made more sail. At length the 
made out that she was a large ship, but with the uncertain light of dawn 
—— now broke upon the world, they could not tell whether she 
carried guns or not. 

Hope urged them on ; no matter, the booty gained without fightin 
for was seldom of much value. As the sun arose from his ocean-bed, 
his rays streamed full upon the sails of the chase, enlarging her propor- 
tions and making her appear still nearer to them than she really was. 
At the prospect of the combat the fierce energies of the pirate chief 
were aroused ; he even forgot the vision of the night, and all his worst 

ions assumed their sway. 

“Try the range of our guns on the chase,” he exclaimed. 

The eager crew cheered at the order, but the shot fell farshort of its mark. 
Every man in the ship was on deck with a cutlass buckled to his side 
and pistols in his belt, ready to rush a savage horde on board the devoted 
prize. A second shot was fired with like effect as the first, on which the 
ship, till now apparently unconscious of the approach of an enemy, sud- 
denly spread a whole cloud of canvass, the effect of which was soon appa- 
rent by her increasing her distance from her pursuer. As the sun rose 
in the sky the breeze increased; and majestically the noble ship ploughed 
her course over the deep. The proud flag of Spain was hoisted at her 
peak, but she gave no other sign that she was aware of the vicinity of a 
stranger. The pirates’ breasts were filled with rage at the thoughts of 
losing what they judged would prove a rich prize, and every effort was 
made on board the schooner to overtake her. Every stitch of canvass 
they could pack on her was set, but instead of their gaining on the ship 
she continued to distance them. At last, however, the breeze, which in 
southern latitudes is ever uncertain, began to fail her, though they still 
took advantage of what remained of it. The vast sheets of canvass 
lately puffed out with the strong breeze were seen to flap against the 
masts, and soon she became almost becalmed. 

On this the pirates gave a shout of joy, for they now felt certain of 
their prize ; undaunted, however, she quickly took in her studden-sails 
and other high canvass, brailed up her courses, and gave every sign that 
she was ready for the contest. A shift of wind had placed her in the 
position she had occupied when first seen, weli on the weather bow of 
the schooner, which gave her an advantage she did not fail to make use of. 
The pirates cheered as they approached her, while they stood at their 
guns, waiting anxiously for the order to fire. It was awful to contem- 
plate the meeting of those two strange barks on the world of waters, in 
dead silence, intent only on each other’s destruction. The ship seemed 
well aware of the character of her opponent, and just as the schooner got 
within musket-shot of her, a fresh breeze enabling her to keep away, her 
ports were on a sudden thrown open, and a heavy broadside poured into 
the pirates’ vessel. On this their shouts Mftre changed into shrieks and 
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execrations, for many of their best men were laid low, still they advanced, 
for their spars were uninjured, and they hoped to rake the ship as she 
had done them, but as she delivered her fire she again hauled her wind, 
her commander, whoever he might be, evidently being on the watch to 
vent their so doing. For some minutes not another shot was fired, 
ut at length the pirate chief allowed the bow chasers to be trained for- 
ward and discharged, in the hopes of knocking away some of the ship’s 
spars ; she in return firing her stern guns. In this way they closed, but 
when they had got within about a hundred yards of each other the pirate 
put up his helm and brought his broadside to bear upon the enemy, who 
at the same time kept away and returned it with interest. In this manner 
the two vessels ran off before the wind, discharging broadside for broad- 
side as fast as they could load, the heavy metal of the ship being some- 
what balanced by the greater rapidity with which the stronger crew of 
the pirate fired. With loud yells and execrations the pirates stripped to 
their waists, worked their guns beneath the full blaze of a tropical sun, 
which was alone sufficient to fever their blood to fury. Numbers fell, 
but their death only served to increase the courage and rage of the rest, 
the spars came tumbling from aloft, the hull was pierced in many places, 
and already the water was rushing into her in awful quantities. Amid 
the wreck and havoc, the dying and the dead, Alfonso stood unharmed, 
but no longer was his voice heard encouraging his followers to fresh 
exertions, for as he watched the hostile ship he beheld floating amid the 
wreaths of smoke the form he had seen during the night watch, with her 
head now drooping in an attitude of deep grief, yet still beckoning to him 
and pointing to the deck of the ship. Suddenly he was aroused by that 
terror-inspiring cry, 

“ The schooner is sinking! the schooner is sinking !” 

“ Run the ship then on board, and take her instead,” he exclaimed, 
forgetful at the moment of all else. 

On this the helm was put down, while a sturdy band stood ready with 
their grappling-irons to heave into the rigging of the enemy ; one broadside 
was manned, and the remainder of the crew were asm. with cutlass in 
hand, to follow their chief on board the enemy. The side of the schooner 
grated against that of the ship, but she suddenly rolling over, the grappling- 
irons missed their hold, and fell into the water ; at the same moment the 
eager chief leaped up the lofty side of the ship, followed by several of his 
crew. Before the remainder could join him their vessel was separated 
from the ship, and a small band alone were left fighting hard pressed by 
the Spanish crew. Quarter was neither asked for nor given; and, one by 
one, the pirates were cut down or driven into the sea. Again the 
schooner made a desperate attempt to run alongside, but water-logged 
and sinking fast, she was unmanageable. A wild despairing shriek 
arose to Heaven. The combatants for an instant suspended their ye 
raised weapons, and the still surviving pirates beheld with dismay the 
waves closing over their vessel, and the fate which she had brought on so 
many others, was now hers. Hope abandoned them, they fought more 
like demons than men, but their valour availed them not, and ere many 
minutes had passed, but one alone remained alive on the blood-stained 
deck. It was their chief, Alfonso. Proudly he stood at bay, and even 
his enemies admired his undaunted courage ; but, pressed on by numbers, 
at length his sword fell powerless by his side: his life was spared, and he 
wee reserved to. ouffer the fate of a uanlefactor. 
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Several days had passed by, and Alfonso lay in the hold of the ship. 
Chains were on his limbs, bread and water had been his only food, and he 
was in darkness. His thoughts were full of anguish—the past afforded 
no consolation—the future was hopeless. By the motion of the ship, the 
straining of the timbers, and the loud noises overhead, and the cries of the 
ople, he knew that an awful storm was raging. In vain he strove to 
free himself from his chains. With all the feelings of a seaman, he 
longed to be on deck ‘to face the fury of the elements; but to die thus like 
a slave was doubly bitter. With anguish he cursed his fate. Already 
a sound, whose import he well knew, struck his ear: it was that of water 
forcing its way into the hold. The pumps were manned, but their efforts 
were in vain—the water gained rapidly upon them—the ship then would 
founder, and he, without one struggle for life, must die. The bitterness 
of death was on him, when his eyes beheld the dim light of a lantern 
approaching the spot where he lay. A human voice struck his ear : 

“ You may not remember one who once served with you, but even in 
the heat of the fight I recognised you, Alfonso,” it said, and whispered a 
word in a lower tone. ‘ The ship is dismasted, and will probably founder, 
but I would not Jeave you thus to die without an attempt to save you.” 

“ Thanks, friend, for the boon,” answered the pirate; “a wretch like 
me has naught else to give, yet, quick release me from these fetters, and 
I shall be grateful.” 

A file and hammer did the work required, and the stranger, without 
another word, disappeared. The pirate stretched his benumbed limbs. 

“ ] shall at least die like a man !” he cried, as he prepared to ascend to 
the upper decks. 3 

Unquailing, yet unrepentant, he still remained. As he explored his 
way to the after-part of the ship, he passed the open door of the cabin. 
He listened, for the tones of a soft and feminine voice, raised in earnest 
prayer, reached his ear. He heard his own name pronounced. 

“For the gentle Virgin’s, for my sainted mother’s sake, oh! remove 
the heavy curse pronounced by my grand-sire on his head! Oh, mereiful 
Heaven, hear then my last prayers; with my dying breath let me beseech 
thee to pardon the unhapp Alfonso ” 

He listened, his heart softened within him, and the fierce pirate dropped 
on his knees to pray, to ask pardon for his dark sins, his crimes un- 
numbered. He lay prostrate on the deck : how long he remained thus he 
knew not ; he poured out his soul to God, he melted into tears; a super- 
natural’ influence was over him. He raised his head, and the image of 
his lost Isidora knelt by his side; pale as she was wont to be, but lovely 
aud young as when first they met. 

“ Isidora !” he said. 

“ Who calls me by my name?” said the kneeling female. 

“Tsidora! Know you not the hapless Alfonso ?” he asked. 

; ‘ My prayers then are heard; merciful Heaven—it is, it is my 
ather!” | 

As the beautiful being uttered these words, she threw herself into the 
arms of the repentant pirate. A father’s heart told him it was his long 
lost daughter. For some time they thus stood, forgetful of the dangers 
which surrounded them; all thought of external things lost in the 
of the meeting. At last, the increasing roar of the, elements, and the 
rush of water into wh we art of the ship, still eked be weds 
Seaman’s ear, warned to seeker” the upper i 
: 
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endeavour to preserve his newly-found child. Not a moment more must 
be lost, and liking her in his arms he bore her upon deck. What a sight 
then met his view. The masts were gone by the board; the deck was 
covered with the wreck of the spars and rigging ; the dark waves, with 
crests of white foam, danced madly round the devoted ship, while lower- 
ing clouds hung, like a funeral pall, over head ; but this alone would not 
have daunted the pirate’s bold heart. 

The ship was deserted; not another human being remained to aid him 
in his efforts to preserve his child’s life. In the far distance some black 
specks appeared ever and anon on the summit of the foaming billows, 
If they were the boats, they were beyond recall from any signal he could 
make, had they even the power to return. The pirate clasped his 
daughter with one arm, while with the other he held on 5 the companion- 
hatch, for the slippery deck afforded no footing, and the dismasted ship 
laboured fearfully in the heavy sea which broke over her, deluging her 
for and aft, and threatening every instant to ingulf her. Thus he stood 
~ picture of dauntless courage. He pressed his child closer to his 

eart. 

“My Isidora,” he cried, “ the severest punishment Heaven could have 
- stored for me, was to give you to me, to tear you again from me. For 

— 1 am doomed to wander ever over the ocean, the curse of all who 

mit me among them.” 

“ Say not thus, my father,” answered his daughter, throwing her atms 
round his neck, ‘‘ Heaven has heard the prayers of your child.” 

As she spoke a strain of music, like an angel’s song, sounded in the 
air, and before them appeared the same majestic and lovely form Alfonso 
had before beheld. The face no longer downcast, was caliagh with hap- 
piness; and as she floated above the white spray of the ocean, she 
beckoned them on, and pointed encouragingly in the direction the ship 
was driving. 

‘See, see, my father,” cried Isidora, exultingly; “that angel spirit, 
which from my earliest days has watched over me, assures us that safety 
is at hand.” 

‘“‘It is no mocking phantom then,” said the pirate, in a deep voice. 
“‘And Heaven who deigns to send celestial messengers from above may 
still pardon my transgressions. Isidora, my child, thy prayers may yet 
preserve thy guilty father’s soul.” 

The lovely girl turned her countenance, full of love and gratitude, on 
her father, and as her heart thrilled with pious joy at. the thoughts of 
preserving him, she forgot the terrors of the surrounding scene. At the 
same instant another strain of joyous music floated through the air—the 
wind, calined by the presence of eavenly influences, gradually decreased, 
the sea went down, the dark clouds dispersed, the blue sky appeared, the 
glorious sun came forth, and the ship, though water-logged and unma- 
nageable, floated calmly on the bosom of the deep. 

Onward was borne the ship, her course pointed out by the beautiful 
phantom, who seemed, as before, to grow less and less distinct to the eyes 
of Alfonso and his daughter till, as they gazed at her, regardless of all 
else, before them appeared a lovely island, rising out of the waves, 
with a soft and sandy shore, and green trees of many varied tints. Still 
pointing to the land, the ethereal being vanished from their sight. 

Scarcely had she disappeared, when the ship took the shore without 
shock or noise, and a raft easily constructed transported Alfonso and his 
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daughter to the dry land, the first on which the pirate’s foot had trod for 
many 8 long year. By his child’s side, her hand in his, he knelt and 
prayed. The old man’s curse was removed from his head. 

My tale might tell how ere long a noble youth, the betrothed of Isi- 
dora, in a gallant bark, came to search for her amid those wide seas—how, 
guided by the bright star of pure love, he found her in that lonely isle, 
and, with her father’s blessing, bore her away as his bride to other lands— 
how the repentant pirate there dwelt for many years a solitary hermit in 
expiation of his sins, his occupation to succour the ship-wrecked mariner, 
and with contrite heart to offer up his orisons to Heaven, and to teach 
the heathen who came to him the way of truth. Years passed away, and 
a ship touched at that shore. Her crew wandered into the woods, and 
before a humble cottage they beheld the form of an aged man, the wreck 
of strength and beauty, a few white locks on his head streaming in the 
breeze. He reclined against a tiee as if he slept. His eyes were closed 
—he was dead. In his hand he held a scroll. It contained the tale of 
‘“‘The Father's Curse,” and at the bottom was inscribed the name of 
Alfonso, the Pirate. 








AN EVENING WITH JUSTINUS KERNER. 
BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 


JusTInus Kerner, only known in England by his “ Seherin von Prevorst,” a 
work in which he reveals, in her person, some of the wonders of animal magne- 
tism—for he is himself a great magnetiser—is justly esteemed as one of the most 
popular of modern German poets. In the great simplicity and pathos, and ex- 
quisite harmony of his verse, he resembles Wordsworth. I had been long 
acquainted with his writings, and had endeavoured to render, in our own dress, 
several of his effusions that particularly interested me, and I shall introduce him 
to my readers by here presenting them with a version of one of them, entitled 


DEATH TRIAL. 


“The light of her blue eyes has fled, Are signs of death. 
Her pulse no longer throbs, But haste ! her infant bring ! 
And with loud sobs “La ’ 
y that upon her clay-cold breast, 
The mourners leave the dead. If still her heart then—say, 
“ Yet she may be a living thing— ‘ She’s gone, for aye, 
That look, that parted breath, And all her cares at rest!’ ” 


It was with anticipations of no common delight that I received from him, a few 
weeks ago, a letter of introduction. It was late in the evening when he presented 
himself : I beheld a man somewhat heavy and corpulent, and neglected in his 
attire—any thing, in short, but the realisation of a poetic dream ; but his address 
and manners were of an engaging ease, totally divested of pretension, and his 
gentle accents went to the heart. His countenance was very prepossessing, the 
features, though plain, bearing an expression of habitual goodness and beneficence. 
He was apparently much broken in health, and, what added to the interest he ex- 
cited, almost blind. He told me, with a tremulousness of voice, that he had come 
to Heidelberg to consult the celebrated Chilius, but that, on examining his eyes, 
the oculist had told him that the cataract was not mature, and that the ope- 
ration must be deferred for some years. What a frightful prospect for the poor 
sufferer in his advanced age, for he must be nearly seventy. Kerner spoke of 
some of his contemporaries, among the rest with respect of a lady writer, a 
mutual acquaintance, forming an exception in his liberality to most of his literary 
brethren, who form a very low estimate of poetesses. He now spoke at some length, 
and with great feeling, of Lenau. This unhappy victim of an over-excited and 
morbid imagination—who, by brooding over his disappointments, and festered by 
his wrongs, had exhibited symptoms of mental pberration—had, at the first ap- 
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of that fatal malady, been received by Kerner into his own home, where 

had hoped, by “ patience and kind care,” to administer a balm for his wounded 
spirit. But the malady was too deep for mortal care: vain the attempt to find a 
remedy for his rooted melancholy ; and Kerner was at length obliged to transfer the 
greatest of his fatherland’s bards to a lunatic asylum, where he died. Kerner, 
with tears in his eyes, recited.a sonnet written by Lenau while under his roof, 
and which, after committing to paper, he had torn in two. It was picked up off 
the floor by his friend. This sonnet, if not altogether unknown, has never been 
published. This Kerner recited, and afterwards dictated it to me whilst I tran- 
scribed it. It is, indeed, a literary curiosity of great value, and I here translate it:— 


*Tis not in idlesse that I round me gaze, 

Life is oft-hunted ground—a beaten course ; 
From one to another a vain and barren chase, 

And in the weary round we lose our force. 
Would we to our latest goal might run, 

Gay as old Burschen to their haunts resort, 
End the race, as at starting we begun, 

Then might we make us merry at the sport. 
But hour by hour drags us some power too strong, 

Whilst, like a pitcher split at the well-stone 
(And its contents the meadow-way along 

Make verdant-sweet whate’er they flow upon), 
*Tis now a leak, and who thereout can drink ? 

To other shivers it must break and sink ! 


In this version I have endeavoured to transpierce the veil of obscurity that 
envelops this sonnet, and think, by studying, that I understand its allusions, 
darkly shadowed out indeed, and where the thread of the ideas is often broken. 
It is of inexhaustible melancholy. Kerner now drew forth a small box, containing 
three jews’ harps, and requested the lights to be extinguished, and then com- 
menced breathing into one of them a melody, the sweetest and most exquisite of 
melodies I ever remember to have heard. ‘The music was indeed magical. After 


the close of each intonation, by a sort of ventriloquism (for I can no otherwise 
explain it), the echo of the notes was thrown into a distant corner of the room, so 
soft, so marvellously long drawn-out in their cadence, that one might have imagined 
a spirit of the air had been listening, and was carrying them up to heaven. The 
effect of this aérial strain was such, that I scarce dared to breathe, for fear of 
losing one of its slightest notes, and for some time after he had ceased, I found it 
impossible to give utterance to my admiration. The melody still lingers in my 
ears, and after his absence, which left a lasting regret, I endeavoured to transfer 
my thoughts to paper, and improvised the following lines and sonnet, which I 
sent him :— 

Sure ’twas some angel who inspired the strain, 

And, listening, bore it to the skies again. 

*Twas breathed in darkness, lest the light divine 

Of spirit-converse should too brightly shine ; 

Yet all in vain, for Fancy’s visions there, 

Fill’d with one glory-stream th’ enamour’d air ; 

Making night day, and changing earth to heaven, 

Never to favour’d bard such power was given.” 


SONNET. 
Talk not of harp or viol, lyre or lute, 

Or what they all, or singly, can impart, 
That magic pipe’s enchantment better suit 

My muse-fed fancies. Vain and feeble art, 
Delightful instrument, to rival thee 

The voice of one’s own spirit heard in dream, 
Heard in the trance of thought,—the hiving bee,— 

The murmuring in night’s calm of a lone stream, 
Were poor comparisons ; and if my ear 

Deceived me not, some sylph, or fay, or elf, 
Caught up the strain, and sung it to herself, 

And bore it, could it die, to her own sphere, 
*T was a foretaste of Heaven and of salvation, 
Never breathed poet’s lips such inspiration. 
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BY CHARLES HOOTON, ESQ, 


AUTHOR OF “COLIN CLINK,” “ BILBERRY THURLAND,” &c. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


RECORDS HOW LANCE FLEW TO ANOTHER’S ASSISTANCE AND THEN RE- 
QUIRED ASSISTANCE HIMSELF.—A SURGEON, A SERJEANT OF MARINES, 
AND A BATTLE AT MR, CHUCKCHIN’S. 


Launcstor had not been in his room many minutes, the family having 
all retired to rest long before, ere a loud and impassioned knocking at 
the street door suddenly half-frightened him out of his wits, and caused 
him to spring out of bed, put on his dress, and hurry down stairs, 
in order to see what was the matter, the weary attendant of the kitchen 
who had let him in having retired to her couch underneath the dresser. 
Ere he could withdraw the many bolts, bars, and chains which his 
worthy parent considered needful for the due security of himself and pro- 
perty, the knocking was repeated, and accompanied with very audible 
sobs, and groans, and incoherent exclamations of a nature so terrific, that 
Lance half doubted the propriety of opening the door until he had first 
held an explanatory parley through the aperture of the keyhole. The 
seeming emergency of the case, however, would not permit of this, and 
especially as the voice—that of a woman—was familiar to him as far 
as his bewildered fancy could be trusted for its report, and it uttered be- 
sides in strong accents the name of Mr. Widge. 

Our hero flung the door back; Miss Amelia Chuckchin fell into his 
arms, and in the next instant the wind blew out the candle, and left the 
young couple in this interesting situation in the dark. Lance closed and 
ocked the door, and then called lustily on the no less lusty Betsy for 
assistance ; but before that could be rendered, his father, Gabriel, was 
down upon them in the dark. Having been awakened by the noise, he 
had hastily slipped on a large flannel dressing-gown and thinking that 
there were thieves on the premises, rushed headlong down-stairs, stick in 
hand, laying about him at random amidst the almost palpable blackness 
as laboriously as might a country thresher over a task of corn. In this 
process he demolished half-a-dozen of Lancy’s casts on the staircase, 
shivered the “ hall-lamp” to atoms, floored a whole peg- board full of hats, 
and would have done still heavier, because more bodily damage, had not 
his weapon got entangled in the armhole of a great-coat, and thus been 
arrested suddenly in its destructive career. : 

By this time Betsy had raised a light, and hurrying up the kitchen 
steps found Laney supporting the now fainting Miss ‘huckchin, while Mr. 
Widge, senior, in his pointed cotton night-gown and robe de chambre, 
stood amazedly by, with his “jolly nose” bleeding sadly, he having had 
the misfortune to wound it with his own stick in his peer tcgy 
to annihilate the imaginary intruders upon his midnight i Miss 
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Amelia’s first words were, ‘‘ My father, oh, my father! He’s kill'd, he’s 
kill'd !” and then she swooned again, as a young lady ought to swoon, 
into the arms of Mr. Widge’s easy chair. 

On hearing this dismal intelligence, Lance rushed off in the direction 
of Long Acre, leaving his father leaning over a wash-basin and Betsy 
attending to the lady. The whole house was by this time raised, and 
crowded into the room anxiously inquiring into the cause of all this 
uproar. While Miss Chuckchin was making various ineffectual efforts to 
give all needful explanations, Lancy had cleared the streets with the 
rapidity of a poodle in a hurry, and presented himself at the private door 
of her father’s house. On entering, he found Miss Josephine weeping 
like the dropping well at Knaresborough, and all the while endeavouring, 
with the assistance of the maid, to pour a little cordial between the livid 
lips of an aged and white-haired corpse, as it seemed, that lay frightfully 
battered at the foot of the staircase. Lance had never seen such a sight 
before, and it made his hair stand on end ; he leaned against the wall, 
and in the next moment dropped all of a heap apparently as dead as his 
friend the pawnbroker. 

What might have ensued in the double dilemma we can scarcel 
predict, had not very fortunately two or three of the elder Masters 
Widge just then rushed in, followed by a large upright bundle of great 
coat and comforters which contained at its core a very small watchman. 
He was a Charley of the old sort, and compounded of course of the 
least’ given amount of man with the largest moveable quantity of cloth- 
ing. He had also a cough which seemed to have lain and rusted so 
long, and been so repeatedly encrusted with new layers of fog, that its 
original configuration was all but lost, and it now bore a striking re- 
semblance in sound to the wheezing asthmatic bark of a retired poodle. 

“Put him to bed,” said the nose of this gentleman, as it peeped 
through an interval between his hat-brim and his neckerchief, “ worm 
worter, I tell you, and then run off for the surjent.” 

These first orders were promptly obeyed, and one of the Widges was 
hurried away post-haste to execute the latter. We have said the junior 
Widges were all blockheads : Jehosaphat was the very essence of them ; 
for instead of running to the first red and blue lamp, he scampered off 
in the direction of the Horse Guards ; but happening to encounter a 
drunken ‘‘serjeant” of marines crossing Charing-cross, he thanked Pro- 
vidence for its interposition, and hurried the soldier with him back to 
Long-Acre, the man of war declaring most emphatically all the way 
that he was always ready forduty at the call of female loveliness in distress. 
Jehosaphat, however, had been gone so long upon his errand that the 
proper “ surjent” had arrived before him, and was attending to the bleed- 
ing of .Mr. Chuckchin when he entered arm-in-arm with the serjeant of 
marines. The latter no sooner set eyes upon the crowd, whom he sup- 
posed to be in a state of rebellion against the king, his crown and pra 
than he drew his sword, and throwing himself into a fighting attitude 
whirled it furiously around his own person, and within an ace of some of 
their ears, swearing vengeance and ten thousand devils against the whole 
company unless they cleared the house in less than no time. The 
timorous individuals thus threatened, flew in all directions; the maid 
ensconsing herself behind the barrier of a washstand, Lance (who had by 
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this time been recovered by the help of half-a-pint of brandy and water), 
sought refuge under the bed, while Miss Josephine, in attempting to fl 
through the doorway, was caught by the man of valour and severely kissed, 
with many assurances of safety and support so long as he had a sword to 
wield and an arm hanging to his body. Jehosaphat, the watchman, and 
the surgeon alone maintained their ground ; the former regarding the 
countenance of the able assistant he had procured, with a remarkable ex- 
pression of satisfaction, and the latter working Mr. Chuckchin’s arm 
like the lever of a low-pressure engine in order to force, if possible, an 
additional quantity of the reluctant fluid from his veins. Every now and 
then, however, he begged the’ soldier to keep quiet and listen to reason, 
but the latter courageously consigned all reason to very sulphurious 
quarters, and swore that while blood was being shed before his very face 
argument was all humbug, and neither could nor should be listened to, 
saying which he thrust Jehosaphat aside with his left hand, and jumping 
into an attitude, presented the point of his weapon full at the surgeon, 
whom he took to be the prime aggressor, and twisted it rapidly half round 
and back again as though already gouging a respectable hole through 
that peaceful individual’s body. In vain did the latter, seeing his jeo- 
pardy, call on the detachment of Widges to seize upon the madman and 
disarm him ; those cautious grenadiers felt it would be as much as their 
lives were worth to venture on such an experiment, and accordingly only 
sought the more effectually to secure themselves as the danger in view 
became every moment more imminent. 

At length the fearful thrust was made ; the surgeon dexterously slipped 
aside, and the serjeant fell violently to the floor, burrying his sword in 
a chest of drawers. The surgeon instantly was down upon him, and calling 
loudly fora bandage, bled him immediately, secundum artem, in order to 
effect the reduction of his raging fever with the least possible delay. At first 
it required all the force that could be mustered to keep him in contact with 
the boards ; he kicked and flung, and raged like a maniac, declaring they 
were a pack of cowardly Frenchmen, a hang-dog set of rascals, that de- 
served to be flogged to the bare backbone, and then put into ham pickle 
for the next following fortnight. This fury, however, soon subsided ; his 
face grew terrifically white and dough-like, and he changed his note of 
defiance to a rational request for a cup of water. This was supplied him, 
his arm was bandaged up, and shortly afterwards he was conducted into 
the street with a caution to keep his own counsel and beware of drawing 
weapons again upon the civilians of the land, lest on another occasion 
matters should not fare quite so tolerably with him as upon the present. 

Peace being somewhat restored, it was now discovered that Mr. Chuck- 
chin had not really as yet departed this life, although he appeared close 
upon the point of so doing ; and as his return to sensation allowed time 
for inquiry, Miss Josephine was requested to state, as far as she knew, 
the cause of this unheard-of disaster. Accordingly that highly in- 
teresting member of the sex proceeded to relate how, as she and her 
sister were chatting over the looking-glass, a tremendous fall was heard 
from the upper story, all down stairs, conveying the involuntary idea 
that all the pledges stored away above had suddenly conspired to break 
— and had rushed in a dusty and frowzy phalanx at one headlong 
eap from head to foot of the staircase. After a few moments’ hesi- 
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tation they rushed out, and to their horror discovered their venerated 

itor coiled round on the mat below more like a large dog than 
a labouring Christian. It was a peculiar habit of her father's she 
added, to explore the whole house at the very last hour previously to 
retiring to rest, for the purpose of assuring himself against hidden 
thieves, fire, rats, and night-moths, of which latter he had entertained 
especial horror ever since the day that a whole great coat had been 
swallowed up by them, and two lady’s shawls from the neighbourhood of 
Bow-street been victimised beyond reparation. This interesting youn 
lady still further informed her eager audience that Mr. Chuckchin had 
that evening been supping with his friend Gabriel Widge, and had proba- 
bly taken a “leetle” more than his accustomed potations, an incident 
that might probably have led to a slip on the stairs and his subsequent 
plunge to the bottom. 

All this appeared so probable, that every hearer at once gave in to its 
belief ; and in that belief would probably have continued to the end 
of time, had not a few of them subsequently gone up-stairs to ex- 
amine the downward course of this living meteor, and there unexpected] 
discovered the top-story nearly emptied of its valuables, the skylight open, 
and various scraps and rags hanging about the aperture, as if to mark the 
direction in which the emigrant property had taken its flight. The first 
daring spirit who ventured on to the roof, shot back again with the 
rapidity of an arrow, and reported that a very tall, thin man, with a very 
long neck and square shoulders, was even now standing, as bold as 
Hector, on the very ridge of the house, just outside, smoking his pipe 
most furiously, and apparently as unconcerned at the danger of his situ- 
ation, as though, instead, he were planted on solid granite in the very 
middle of Long Aere itself! This astounding news carried fear to every 
heart except that of the small watchman, who no sooner heard the news 
than he walked out of the portable box formed by his coats, strongly con- 
veying the idea of a diminutive kernel just extracted from an enormous 
shell, and scrambled up to arrest the bold-fa¢ed vagabond as his prisoner. 
On reaching the ridge, however, and requesting the rascal to surrender, 
he found that the object of alarm was no other than a very peaceably- 
disposed, though somewhat hungry-looking, chimney, with an old soot- 
bag hung on it, and an equally-old hat stuck on the pot, by way of scare- 
crow; the pipe he was supposed to be smoking being no other than a 
brother-flue, that just then happened to be doing service in carrying away 
the vapour from Mr. Chuckchin’s bed-room fire-place. This second 
alarm over, strict search was made for the thieves ; but it proved ineffec- 
tual ; as well, indeed, it might; for at that very time they were safely 
ensconsed in a back-room in the court behind, glorying in the success of 
their exploit, and disposing of the spoil. 

The case now seemed clear enough; Mr. Chuckchin had been thrown 
down-stairs, and the probability of murder been committed as well as 
robbery. Luckily, however, for a correct understanding of this intricate 
case, the pawnbroker himself recovered sufficiently in the course of a few 
hours, to assure his children and attendants that he had never been 
touched by the intruders ; that the accident was owing to a slip of his 
own, arising from his economical practice of wearing very miserable 
slippers ; and that he should like the lawyer and the divine to be sent for, 
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as he wished to make his will, and his peace with Heaven. ‘These re- 
quests were immediately complied with; and, after all arrangements had 
been made, he died about daylight. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


LAUNCELOT MAKES LOVE TO MISS AMELIA CHUCKCIIIN, THROWS HIS 
FATHER INTO ECSTASIES, AND PROJECTS A FAMOUS JOURNEY INTO 
THE COUNTRY. 


THERE was great gtief, at first, in Mr. Chuckchin’s house, after the 
catastrophe just related. Whether death seize a peer or a pawnbroker, 
little difference is felt in the realisation. The region round about where 
the corpse lies seems changed, and no longer to breathe the breath of 
common life to living souls. The mighty Presence, everlastingly, as 
with the ceaseless voice of a spiritual ocean in the brain, seems to utter 
aloud, “1 am here!” Day and night we hear it, while the mysterious 
frame that once held a living and present visitant from other worlds, yet 
lies in its last abandonment within the same walls with us; and only 
then, when the earth has called back her own, do we begin to feel that 
the dark wings of the invisible Terror are spread to pass away from 
above us. 

But the Misses Chuckchin had felt all this, and a great deal more, once 
before, when their mother died ; and perhaps that might be some reason 
why they somewhat earlier subdued their grief on the present occasion. 
True enough their departed father had lived upon very plain commons 
ever since his widowhood ; he had displayed what some people might 
consider too much parsimony, about the young ladies’ dresses and deco- 
rations. But what then? Was even this enough to mow down a church- 
yard mound, and level the resting-place of a passed traveller for ever 
with the common earth? ‘“ Forbid it, Heaven!” exclaimed the two 
young ladies in their hearts, as they applied, with tearful eyes, to Mr. 
Gabriel Widge (who was left sole executor) for an abundant supply of 
cash, wherewith to furnish suitable mourning for themselves; and 
although neither of them careda pin’s head for what it was they should 
wear on this mournful occasion, luck would have it that their garments 
should be of the richest material, and the most approved and fashion- 
able make. Indeed, they had never been known to look so smart, 
and interesting, during the whole course of their previous lives. 

“Launey,” said Gabriel one day to his son, after he had taken a 
private peep into the will of the deceased, “you are old enough now to 
know what's what, and | feel anxious you should not show any neglect, my 
boy, to either of them two Long-Acre orfins; they're remarkable nice gals, 
both of them ; and if | aint much mistaken, either Jossy or Mealy would 
fly into rapters to have you. They're a large fortin a-piece, and will 
very soon get swallered up by somebody or other, depend on it. Try 
‘em both, my boy, and suit yourself; but your father Gabriel rather 
fancies you'll find Mealy the most insinivating of the two. Either'll do, 
however—jist which suits your own fancy best ; but at the same time, 
I know Mealy admires your genius gretly, for I've heered her say 
80 more nor once.” 
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“ ] want none of your wimmin,” exclaimed Launcelot, “ coddling and 
bothering about me. Artists as means to be artists, never gets married, 
I tell you. Michael Angelo was a bachelor all his life; and what a rum 
sort of a sound it would have had, to hear any body asking about Missis 
Angelo and a houseful of babbies. Catch me at that, if you can—no 
Missis Widge for me—l’m married to painting, as they say, and that is 
all about it.” 

Mr. Gabriel, somewhat vexed and puzzled too, as he dreaded any thing 
that might hang upon his son’s skirts, and hamper his ascent to the 
house of Fame, was beating his brains for a rejoinder, when a familiar 
tap was heard at the door, and Miss Amelia Chuckchin herself entered 
the room. (Gabriel hastily crammed the will into his pocket, and pre- 
tending business down below, bade the young couple remain a few 
minutes until his return ; at the same time, as he thought, winking 
at Launcy, by way of hint what he was to be at; although we are 
bound to record that it was wholly lost upon the pleasing youth, whose 
whole attention just then happened to be absorbed in an attempted re- 
petition of a curious experiment with the fire-tongs, which he had seen 
practised repeatedly by his friend Stretcher, without his being able 
hitherto to find it out. 

“Fine day, Mr. Launcelot,” said Amelia, very languidly. 

“ Slap-up weather,” replied Launcy — ‘did you ever see this trick 
with the tongs ?” 

“ Oh no, indeed !—Is it very interesting ?” 

‘Well, miss, I fancy it is, to them as likes it; but, for my part, I 
can’t come it nohow, try as long as I will.” 

** Then I should think, Mr. Launcelot, the best way would be to put 
the tongs down, and—and—amuse yourself some other way. Oh, dear! 
you would wonder what I sighed for, Mr. Launcelot, if you did not know 
how miserable I feel.” 

“Oh! hang all that, Mealy,” replied Launce ; “what is the use of 
piping your eye now? Flare-up a bit, and look about you, and you'll soon 
forget all about the old gentleman. Besides, you know, my father will 
take care of you both just as well as he could if he'd lived ten years 
longer.” 

* Yes, I know he will do all he can, good soul ; but then, Mr. Launce- 
lot, you know as well as I do that he cannot last for ever any more than 
any body else—it is not like as though he was a younger protector, Mr. 
Launcelot.” 

Miss Amelia sighed, and took a seat on the sofa near her pleasing 
companion, as she remarked, in a more tender tone, 

“ Now, don’t you seriously think, Mr. Launcelot, that I have wasted 
away very much lately?” at the same time slightly extending towards 
me, with the back upwards, a very pretty-shaped and plump white hand, 
adorned with four irresistible dimples in the place of the knuckles, the nails 
as clean and delicate as the inside of a pearl oyster-shell, and two of the 
four fingers richly laden with costly rings out of the shop—the former 
boast of some now unknown young lady, in her day of pride, and her sup~ 
port, perhaps, afterwards in the hour of distress. But, inasmuch as reflec- 
tions of this last nature never troubled Launcelot’s fancy, or intruded 
to spoil his pleasure, he looked on it all just as it came, and taking 
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the tips of Miss Amelia’s fingers in his own, examined their delicate 
form with the eye of a connoisseur, as he pronounced the hand not a 
shade too thin, but fully equal to the restored hands of the Medicean 
Venus herself. 

“Oh, Mr. Launcelot!” exclaimed Amelia, throwing down her dark 
eyes, ** you know I am alone in the world now!—I am, indeed,—I 
feel Iam!” 

Launce was not a hard-hearted boy, and concluding that a kiss in time 
might possibly stay a few tears, while it could not in its very nature do 
any material damage, courageously seized Miss Amelia round the neck 
and saluted her several times. All this while Mr. Gabriel Widge’s head 
might have been seen by any body else except the young couple them 
selves, poked through the partially opened door, and overspread with 
a smile of delight and satisfaction against which that of Joe Miller's 
self is sheer solemnity. But when the kisses came to pass, Gabriel felt as 
though he had swallowed a whole barometer of quicksilver :—he seemed 
literally to be lifted off his feet and carried through the air as buoyantly 
as a thistle down. He bounced into the room crying, “ Hencore! go it, 
my boy!—that’s the ticket !—never mind, Mealy,” and uttering other 
similar exclamations, while he danced about the carpet in a perfect ecstasy 
of delight, after which he suddenly decamped. 

“IT can never, for shame, see you again, Mr. Launcelot,” at length 
whispered the young lady, “ I am sure if my own sister had told me I 
could not have believed you were half so rude.” 

“ Nonsense, Mealy !” replied Launce. “ You like it, you know you do, 
so say no more about it.” 

“ Well, upon my word! you are very plain to-day, sir. But I can 
assure you, Mr. Launcelot, that if we were not like cousins more than 
anything else, I should never allow such liberties to be taken with me. I 
pardon you this once, however, if you will never offend again.” 

“Can’t promise !” cried Launce, “for I find it’s no use. I did once 
say I’d never buy any more strawberries in pottles again, because I once 
got cheated with a lot of old mash’d uns plated with fresh, but I always 
do when I meet a pretty clean young girl a-selling em, notwithstanding.” 

“‘ Oh dear, do you know—there, now, what a forgetful creature I am! 
I almost forgot to tell you, Mr. Launcelot, that we have had an invitation 
to spend some weeks in the country at a particular friend’s of my dear 
late father’s. His lady writes such a beautiful letter, quite affecting, I 
assure you, but I am hesitating about accepting the invitation, because 
you see we have no gentlemen friends to accompany us. It would look 
so odd, I think, for us to go down to that lonely place without company 
of any kind ; people would be sure to say some ill-natured things or 
other, for those country places are made up of nothing but scandal. Be- 
sides, all the men wear blue frocks, and talk about nothing but clay, and 
wheat, and cows, and horses. I really think I should die of the melan- 
choly in a week.” 

“ Don’t you think my father might beau you down ?” asked Launcy, 
“ he’s plenty fashionable enough for such a place as that, and would make 
good sport too, for I think he ain’t been more than ten miles out of Lon- 
don above twice in his life. I should like to go with you if he went, 


Wouldn't we keep him lively !” 
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“ Yes, now,” replied Amelia, “ why cannot you go as yousay ? I should 
not mind it with you half so much.” 

“ No, I know that,” answered the youth, “ but what sort of a time 
should I have of it, do you think, with Mealy on one side and Jossy on 
the other, all day long ? Why it would all be, Launcy do this, and Launcy 
do that, and Launey oh do pull me some of them blackberries down, and 
Launcy get me some apples; and all such as that, till I should be obliged 
to run back home again, or else drown myself in the horsepond. No, no, 
Mealy, old birds is not catched with chaff ? Get my father to go, and then 
I'm ready.” 

By this time dinner was placed upon Mr. Widge’s table, and the ser- 
vant was despatched to Long-acre for Miss Jossy, while Gabriel himself, 
decked in a brand new pair of black kerseymere shorts, with half-mourn- 
ing waistcoat and coat to match, entered the room to request this agree- 
able couple to adjourn to the table. 

*« All close, Mealy, my dear,” said Gabriel, “close as wax. Nobody 
knows but me. Don’t be bashful now, for you know I’m your father 
now, you hussy, you do! Come, Launcy, take Mealy’s arm and lead her 
to dinner.” 

Our hero took her arm, and marched off, whispering to her on the way 
to be sure and coax the “ old un” to go with them into the country, and 
then he’d show them some fun worth laughing at. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


LAUNCELOT MEETS AN OLD FRIEND ON THE STAGE COACH, AND INTRO- 
DUCES HIM TO THE COUNTRY PARTY-—-MR. STRETCHER CATCHES A 
GLIMPSE OF A WIFE AND FORTUNE. 


So delighted was Mr. Gabriel Widge with the recent events, that on 
sitting down to the table we verily believe he would have granted any- 
thing that Miss Amelia might have asked, even to the half—if not of his 
kingdom exactly, yet of his worldly goods and chattels. Little difficulty 
therefore was experienced in winning the old gentleman to give his con- 
sent to accompany the two young ladies and Launcelot on their proposed 
country visit. 

Not more than a week had elapsed—a busy week in washings-up, and 
trunk preparing, and all the other nameless et ceteras that combine to make 
happy bodies singularly industrious previous to a journey—when early 
one morning, two hackney-coaches rumbled up St. Martin’s-lane, and 
sto before Mr. Widge’s door. The passage was crowded with boxes 
of all varieties, four umbrellas sociably tied together were reared up in 
the corner, along with two new first-rate fishing-rods—one for Gabriel and 
one for Launce—the make of the far-famed Chevalier of Bell-yard, Tem- 
ple-bar. For although, as Mr. Widge senior eee declared, he had 
never tried to catch a fish during the whole course of his life, yet he was 
fully resolved to do so on the present occasion, and have ee he 
should hook properly prepared and varnished, as specimens of the pisca- 
torial natural history of his own native land. 

Breakfast had been prepared at an almost supernatural hour, in order 
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that the party might not run any danger by sallying forth upon the cold, 
early air, with empty stomachs; but no one displayed any appetite except 
for the journey, and Launcelot evinced his perfect detestation of such an 
unseasonable meal, by qualifying his tea with old Jamaica, and then blow- 
ing @ cigar in size scarcely inferior to a long-horn carrot. Gabriel would 
fain have had Launcy and Amelia in the same coach together, but the 
former very quickly settled the difference by mounting alongside the 
coachman, for the greater convenience of smoking—an act of usurpation 
which deprived a disappointed cad hard by of a ride to the Cross Keys, 
and a chat with his professional friend the driver. 

Every thing being’arranged, Gabriel kissed Mrs. Widge in the passage 
with almost as much enthusiasm as though she had been a neighbouring 
lamp post, and jumping into the coach along with his fair charges, the 
Misses Chuckchin, ordered the coachman to drive on. Arrived in iat 
narrow, artificial gully, called Wood-street, they found the stage nearly 
ready to start ; the ladies were hurried inside, the luggage transferred 
with unexampled rapidity, and then Gabriel tried to get Launcy in before 
himself, but Launce resisted, on the ground that it would make him ill, 
to be squeezed up in that horrid little box, and jolted about like a sailor 
for the next twelve hours. No, no, he preferred the outside, and outside 
he must go if he meant to arrive at his journey’s end any thing but a 
helpless invalid. The fact was, he had discovered his friend, Mr. Stretcher, 
seated on the top of the coach, and accordingly determined to have a seat 
beside him. , 

It must not be supposed that this was the first time, by any means, the 
two Museumites had met since their parting in Rupert-street. Laune 
knew he should find an accomplice on whom he could place implicit faith 
and reliance, to enable him to carry out his larks and pranks in the country, 
and at once selected Stretcher asa man exactly modelled for the occasion. 
He accordingly communicated the whole matter to that worthy, and 
readily obtained his acquiescence by supplying him with all needful funds 
for the journey, and promising to introduce him on their arrival in such a 
manner, that his instantaneous welcome in joining the party should be 
inevitable. Mr. Stretcher, however, was not such a novice as not to 
foresee that the venture was worth making on other, and to himself, more 
important grounds. Having received the whole history of the two Misses 
Chuckehin from his friend Launcelot, the brilliant thought instantly struck 
him, that now, if ever, was the time to push his fortune. He thought a 
that tide in the affairs of men, which though it must at one time or o 
rise for all, had never hitherto flowed for him; and at once resolved to 
exert all his energies in captivating one or other of the two wealthy sisters, 
no matter which. It would have been perfectly superfluous, however, on 
his part to mention any thing of this to Launcelot, and, therefore, just for 
the fun of the thing, nothing more, heat once avowed his entire willingness 
to take the very same coach, on the same day, to the same place, on the 
pretence of a sketching tour, and leave the rest to follow as best it might. 
With this good understanding, then, between the two conspirators, the 
whole party at length alighted in a small country town in Leicestershire, 
having come as far by the ordinary stage-coach as its route permitted. 
But inasmuch as Fosselthorpe, their final destination, lay some two or 


three miles down the cross-roads, and a chaise would be needful, Mr. 
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Gabriel Widge at once decided that dinner should be first taken at the 
inn, and they would conclude their journey in the course of the afternoon. 
Nothing could have happened better for the interests of Mr. Stretcher, 
inasmuch as it afforded time not only for the long, warm, and magnilo- 
quent introduction with which Launcy accompanied his first interview 
with his friends, but also, through a necessary invitation to dinner, enabled 
him to become in a degree familiar with his new acquaintance at the 
very outset. 

Stretcher was just the enterprising spirit to make the most of his op- 
portunity. He cracked jokes with old Widge, patronised all his sayings 
and absurdities, complimented his extensive knowledge, and actuall 
wondered how, under heaven, it had come to pass that he should have 
lived so long in the world, and yet have missed becoming, even in spite of 
himself, a celebrated man. With the ladies he sported a vast fund of 
delightful small talk, paid each the kindest attentions, incidentally 
preached a short sermon on the loss of relatives, the horrors of death and 
damp, clay-cold graves, declared that we were not made to mourn for 
ever, and concluded with certain poetical allusions to some bright rever- 
sion in the sky, which caused Gabriel to look very seriously into his glass 
of sherry, and the sisters to cast their eyes upwards like two tombstone 
seraphs. To the party generally he retailed a thick pamphlet of au- 
thentic anecdotes, picked up during his own experience, and carefully 
selected and revised to fit them for family use. 

In brief, by the time our party was prepared to set out again, he had 
gained such standing amongst them, that an invitation to accompany 
them to Fosselthorpe became unavoidable. Stretcher, however, much to 
Launcy’'s astonishment, declined it just then with many thanks, alleging 
his artistical engagements as too pressing at present, but promising to 
take a trip over in the course of a few days, and do himself the supreme 
pleasure of spending a short time with them. 

* Business, you know, Mr. Widge, must be attended to,” said he, 
shaking the old gentleman's hand as though he was parting with him for 
life, “* but, of course, I need not remind you of that—oh no——a gentleman 
so deeply versed as you must be in commercial transactions does not re- 
quire that information. My publisher is a very punctual man. Method, 
sir, is the very hinge of business, and there is no method without punc- 
tuality. Well, friends must part—ta—ta! Hope you will enjoy your- 
selves till I come ! Good afternoon, ladies, and a pleasant ride!” The fellow 
had the impudence to kiss their hand, but he did it divinely. ‘ Launcelot. 
my boy, I just want a word with you,” and Stretcher drew Launcy up to 
the gate-post. 

*“ A politic move of mine! you understand it, of course. Don’t do to 
give too large a dose at first, or else, perhaps, get tired of me, d’ye see ? 
Stop at this inn to-morrow over, and then take a walk down next morn- 
ing. Meantime, you get to know all the ins and outs of the place, and 
every body about it, and we'll work the thing slap up!” 

Launcy scrambled on to the top of the chaise, waved his hat until they 
turned the lane corner, and then deliberately smoked cigars at his’ ease, 
until their arrival at Mr. Daikin’s at Fosselthorpe. 
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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


GABRIEL WIDGE RECEIVES UNEXPECTED HONOURS AND EXALTATION, 
FOLLOWED BY AS GREAT A FALL—LAUNCY GETS IN A DIFFICULTY, 
AND WIDOW STIFF FALLS IN LOVE, 


Most industriously did our hero employ the whole of the following day 
in fulfilling the instructions last given him by his accomplice, Stretcher. 
He was observed to be remarkably inquisitive about every body and every 
thing, not upon Mr. ‘Daikin’s establishment only, but that either nearly 
or remotely concerned the whole village. At the same time he propa- 
gated various romantic stories touching his own venerable parent, repre- 
senting him not only as a person of title in disguise, but a widower to 
boot, notwithstanding his own pretensions to being nothing but a common 
oilman, and having a wife and large family all alive in St. Martin’s-lane. 

These, he said, were nothing but green blinds which the old gentleman 
had put up, in order the better to enable himself to judge impartially of 
the qualifications and dispositions of the various unmarried ladies, into 
whose society he might enter ; as his chief object—although it was kept 
a great secret—really was, to select a partner who could be worthy of 
him, and really love bis for his own sake, under the humble appearance 
of a tradesman, without being enticed into pretensions of affection which 
she did not feel by the glitter and dignity of his wealth and title. Launcy 
took good care to impart this information with such an air of confiding 
artlessness, and at the same time amongst only those parties who enjoyed 
small chance of ever coming at the real truth of the matter, that it spread 
with the rapidity of wildfire, improving as it progressed, and gaining 
credence in proportion to its increase in wonder. 

The immediate consequence of this romance proved highly gratifying 
to Mr. Gabriel Widge, for on taking a walk the following evening, for 
the purpose of exploring the neighbourhood, and “ swallowing a mouthful 
of fresh air,” previous to the enjoyment of his after-supper pipe, he found 
no inconsiderable portion of the inhabitants of Fosselthorpe turned out by 
their doors, and idling about the causeways, in the vague hope of getting 
a peep at the mysterious nobleman who was staying on a visit at Mr. 
Daikin’s. As he passed along, the more “ respectable” portion of the 
community, including all the females, cast upon him glances of reverential 
respect ; the bumpkins, one and all, touched their hats, and an entire 
flock of little boys and girls beset his path, one or another of them every 
now and then shooting a-head of him, turning straight round with a bow 
or a curtsey, and then running hastily out of his way, in order apparently 
to avoid being run over by him. 

Launcy enjoyed all this with silent satisfaction, and the more especially 
when his father expressed a very strong opinion concerning the natural 
politeness of the English peasantry, and declared himself most agreeably 
disappointed in this respect, considering the very contrary impressions he 
had always hitherto entertained on this score, derived from reading the 
libellous works of various scurrilous and vulgar authors, of whom Smollet 
and Fielding were the head and front. 

His hopeful son, however, contradicted him as a matter of course, and 
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insisted that the whole thing was to be attributed to his own gentleman 
like appearance, and to the great influence of his new kerseymere shorts, 
which at once stamped him as a person of no ordinary sort. An assertion 
too flattering to Gabriel to be broadly denied by him, although the small 

ion of humility with which nature had provided him rose somewhat 
in rebellion against such an inference. 

On the following morning, Launcelot and the Misses Chuckchin, aided 
and abetted by Miss Polly Daikin, a romp of fifteen, and her brother Ned, 
about three years younger, erected a gigantic swing between two apple- 
trees, in the grass-grown orchard, and by dint of great persuasions and 
coaxing, induced Mr. Gabriel Widge to join their innocent and rural 
sports by taking a seat thereon, and suffering himself to be whirled to and 
fro like a live pendulum. Very soon, the cushion that had been placed 
underneath, worked itself out, and dropped to the earth, leaving the 
whole weight of Mr. Widge’s ponderous body resting on a foundation no 
broader than a common clothes-line. In vain he cried out for them to 
stop; for the louder he bellowed, the greater impetus did Launcy give 
to the rope every instant that it passed his hand, until, at length, Gabriel 
described in the air full three-quarters of an immense circle ; while his 
cries were wholly lost amidst the almost hysterical shrieks and laughter 
of the little crowd below. Anon, his hat flew off, and lodged in the top 
of an immense pear-tree behind him; then his pocket-book dropped out, 
and his shoes slipped off; while every time he whirled like a shadow past 
the earth, huge strings of broken oaths against Launcy swept in terrific 
gusts upon their ears, and his smiling eyes, so benevolent in their calmer 
moments, stared madly from their sockets, as ready to start away from 
the mere action of centrifugal force. Whether he could have sustained 
this exercise much longer is somewhat doubtful, but at length the rope 
gave way on a sudden, and Gabriel was pitched over the fence, with a 
velocity that made all present turn pale with affright. On running to 
the scene of his fall, however, they found that Providence had happily 
not been unmindful of him; for, by one of those fortunate circumstances 
which seem to place mere chance at a considerable discount, he had alighted 
upon a very high and soft mushroom-bed. Suffice it, however, that his 
bones were thus, as it were, miraculously preserved, although his celebrated 
kerseymere shorts suffered so irreparably by the contact, that they imme- 
diately became the perquisite of the man who heroically undertook the 
office of chief-washer to Mr. Widge, after he had been duly placed in the 
horse-trough for ablutionary purposes. Launcelot endeavoured to make all 
the reparation in his power, by condoling with his parent upon this un- 
fortunate termination to their amusements, and pumping upon him with 
a degree of spirit and vigour delightful to behold. Nothing, however, 
seemed .equal to the overcoming of Gabriel’s wrath: he swore that as 
soon as ever he had changed his garments, he would horsewhip Launcy 
round the village ; and denounced him as the most incorrigible and grace- 
less rascal that ever unhappy parents were pestered with in this round 
world. 

Our hero found he had brewed a storm in fearful reality ; and protested 
that if people’s ropes were rotten, or his father happened to be unnaturally" 
heavy, he could not help it, it was no fault of his; while, as to the rest, 
that he, for his part, had he been the subject of such a special deliverance, 
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should have thought it his duty to give half-a-crown to the gardener 
by way of encouragement to future exertion in making mushroom-beds, 
and then be thankful that nothing worse had come of it, instead of sittin 
there under a pump-spout, exhibiting a most vindictive and disgraceful 
spirit, and threatening the very people who were using their utmost ex- 
ertions to do him good. 

“ You scoundrel, you !” exclaimed Mr. Widge, senior, “ what did you 

ull for, when you saw I was in an agony to get down ?”’ 

“ Thought you liked it, ’pa, and was finding fault because we didn’t do 
you faster—wasn’t that the fact ?” 

“Fact, you young villam!’’ echoed Gabriel, as he snatched furiously 
at Launcelot’s coat-tails which he tore off in the endeavour to secure him; 
“T'll fact you, as soon as these gen’lm’n’s cleaned me a bit—I'll teach 
you filial piety, my boy, and no mistake.” 

“Then, if that’s to be it,’pa,” answered Launce, “I'll make a shy 
bird of myself, and keep out of gun-shot. Never like the company of 
dangerous customers, so here goes.” 

Saying which, he ran off at a round trot, and perched himself on the 
top of a gate-post, where he remained, watching and imitating the move- 
ments of his father, to the infinite private gratitication of various Hodges 
then and there assembled. 

Scarcely had the elder Mr. Widge conveyed himself into the house, 
than. Launcy received a heavy slap upon his shoulder, when he, on turn- 
ing his head to discover the aggressor, beheld his friend Stretcher behind 
him, rigged in a fresh fancy-suit, selected from the most fashionable part 
of Holywell-street, and sporting a thin, black bamboo, adorned with 
rather coppery-looking mountings and a rusty-coloured tassel. His hat 
bore, in point of appearance, pretty much the same relationship to hats in 
general, as might a very old cab-horse, newly brightened in his own 
moisture, to the more fortunate and longer-napped of the same species; 
while his Monmouth-street boots appeared to be manufactured of one 
half leather and the other prime japan. His white hatchetface was 
nearly buried in an immense mass of black hair and luxuriant whisker, 
broken down by an “ imperial ;” for, like many young artists of his calibre, 
Stretcher held a prodigious growth of hair absolutely indispensable to a 
follower of the divine Raffael and the picturesque Vandyke ; whilv the 
air of genteel dissipation which he exhibited, operated like a becoming 
coat of varnish to this attractive picture. 

Launcy soon related to him the position of affairs as they at present 
stood; and concluded by requesting him just to step into the house, in- 
troduce himself as he so well knew how, and then intercede with his 
respected parent for peace and pardon, as nothing could be done until 
they were obtained, and all parties were once more placed on their pre- 
vious footing. This Mr. Stretcher undertook immediately to do, and in 
the course of half-an-hour most happily and successfully achieved. 

The Misses Chuckchin were delighted to see the agreeable Mr. 
Stretcher again ; while he, on his part, complimented them on the very 
visible improvement which, even in this brief space, had been wrought in 
their appearance, by the fine, bracing, fresh air of the country, and the 
relief which change of scenery never fails to afford to the mind, 

Mr. Daikin had that day invited a few of his own friends to dinner, 
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amongst whom was the Widow Stiff, a retired a of some property 
but more grandeur and ambition, the relict of a long-departed cattle- 
breeder, of the parish, who, in his life-time, had provided her with every 
worldly comfort and solace, and had died without issue. 

Having heard Launcelot’s fabrications respecting his father, reported 
from so many quarters, and such highly respectable sources of informa- 
tion, that to doubt their perfect accuracy might have been to bring her 
own sanity into question, Mrs. Stiff having looked into her glass, dis- 
covered that, like a somewhat faded picture, a very little touching-up 
would restore the resemblance of her former self, she at once resolved 
upon trying the vulnerability of Mr. Widge, and taking the mysterious 
nobleman’s citadel by sap or mine. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that on the occasion in question the 
widow appeared in great grandeur at Mr. Daikin’s social age She 
drove herself down in her own gig, accompanied by a little bumpkin, 
dressed in a blue coat with gilt buttons, and wearing a yellow riband 
round his hat, by way of livery ; she outshone all the other ladies present 
in the richness of her dress and the value of her decorations ; made her- 
self as lively and attractive as possible in conversation ; and, while con- 
scious of her own dignity in her communications with others, yet dis- 
played great affability, and willingness to be pleased, towards Mr. 
Gabriel Widge. That gentleman, on the other hand, in the absence of 


his legal partner, and thinking nothing at all of the matter, unconsciously 
operated upon by the widow’s attractive manners, grew unusually lively 
and facetious, and so continued throughout the entire day; while 
the Misses Catkin, Collop, and Jeanstays—three maidens of very ma- 


ture judgment indeed—did not for a moment hesitate to say amongst 
themselves, that they felt really astonished to see Mrs. Stiff unbend 
herself in such an extraordinary and unbecoming manner; though Mr. 
Daikin and her amiable spouse could see nothing more in the matter 
than that the widow enjoyed herself remarkably well, and that the 
executor of their late friend Mr. Chuckchin appeared to be quite as big a 
boy now, as he ever could have been in any previous part of his life. 

Stretcher, who did not often find himself dropped into such capital 
society, made the most he could of it, as well as of the wines and brandy. 
He talked loudly, and sang louder; contrived to pick up a commission or 
two for chalk portraits, at half-a-guinea a-piece ; and ei (more pleasing 
still) flattered himself that, according to his own elegant reflections, he 
had made fast the first screw between Miss Josephine Chuckchin’s affec- 
tions and his own. In the midst of all this, poor Amelia alone was 
rather dull; for, in spite of all she could do to prevent it, Launcy would 
not amuse himself with any thing else but smoking cigars and secretly 
discharging small volleys of bread and paper pellets at the hoydenish 
Polly Daikin. 
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VI. 
WHAT HAPPENED IN THE PICTURE GALLERY OF WHITEHALL. 


ORIGINALLY constructed for Prince Henry, eldest son of James the 
First, by Inigo Jones, and completed under the auspices of the prince’s 
martyr brother, Charles the First, the Picture Gallery of Whitehall was 
erected, to use the words of Walpole, “about the middle of the palace, 
running across from the Thames towards the banqueting-house, and 
fronting westward to the privy-garden.” 

Seized by the Parliament during the Civil War, on the 23rd of July, 
1645, it was resolved by the House of Commons that “all such pictures 
and statues at Whitehall as were without any superstition, should be 
forthwith sold for the benefit of Ireland and the North ; and all such 
pictures there as have the representation of the Second Person in the 
Trinity, or of the Virgin Mary, should be forthwith burnt.” Walpole’s 
“‘ Anecdotes of Painting” contains many curious particulars of the sale and 
dispersion of the royal collection. 

The gallery was, however, partially restored. On his elevation to the 
Protectorate, Cromwell exerted himself to preserve such pictures and 
statues as had not been sold or stolen, and repurchased many of those 
scattered abroad. The collection was subsequently enriched by other 
gems, and by the native genius of Lely and Kneller, and thus again 
came to rank among the first picture-galleries of Europe. 

Ten o'clock had sounded, when the usher ordinarily stationed at the 
entrance of the gallery locked the door, and taking away the key, marched 
off. Scarcely had he disappeared when a young man stepped quickly 
forward from the opposite end of the corridor, where he had remained 
concealed, and tapping softly against the door, it was instantly unlocked 
on the other side, and opened for him. This service had been performed 
by Signora Riva, one of the queen’s favourite attendants, who, as the 
young man passed through smiled, and pointing down the gallery, again 
closed the door, but did not lock it, and remained near it, while he walked 
quickly on in the direction indicated. 

Here and there a lamp was lighted, dimly revealing some wondrous 
production of a great master, but generally the gallery was buried in 
obscurity. Hurrying forward between ranges of statues, the young man 
VOL, XI. 2M 
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speedily found himself beside a lady, who advanced to meet him. It was 
Sabine. 

“ You are very rash in coming here, Mr. Moor,” she said, in an agitated 
tone. ‘Do you not know the risk you incur by the step ?” 

“I know it perfectly, but I would have incurred double the risk to 
exchange a word with you,” replied Moor. ‘“ My letter would have 
acquainted you with my determination.” 

“You were very imprudent to write,” said Sabine ;—“ very imprudent, 
indeed.” 

“Do not chide me,” said Moor ; “but tell me somewhat about yourself. 
I know that M. Barillon has consented to your remaining with the queen, on 
her majesty’s undertaking that the Count de Lauzun shall not interfere with 

ou; but I wish to know whether you are to continue at the palace.” 

“Not long,” replied Sabine. ‘I have had no communication either 
with my uncle or the Count de Lauzun, but I believe I am to return 
shortly to France.” 

“To France !” echoed Moor, in a tone of despair. 

“Nor is it likely I shall ever come back to this country,” rejoined 
Sabine, in tones of almost equal sadness. “I have consented to see you 
in this clandestine manner,—of which you must disapprove as much as 
as I do myself,—to bid you an eternal farewell.” 

“ Oh no, do not say so, Sabine,” replied Moor, taking her hand, which 
she did not withdraw. “If you go to Paris I will go there too.” 

“It would be useless,” said Sabine. “Efforts, I know, will be made 
to compel me to conform to the Romish faith. Indeed, I have been told 
by her majesty that a life of wealth and dignity will open to me if I 
assent,—but that I will never do. The alternative is a life of seclusion, 
and I may probably be sent to Switzerland. But be it as it may, we can 
never meet again.” 

“J will not seal my own doom by agreeing to the sentence,” replied 
Moor. 

‘*It must be,” said Sabine, gravely and firmly. ‘ You have heavy 
duties to discharge, and will soon forget me.” 

“ Never !”" exclaimed Moor. 

* From what I see passing around me, and from what I hear, I am 
certain that great troubles will fall upon this court and kingdom,” 
rejoined Sabine. “ A mighty religious convulsion is at hand, and it will 
be much if you escape a civil war. Ours is the Protestant faith, but 
though the bigotry of the king will no doubt hurry him into extreme 
acts, do not, Mr. Moor, do not forget your allegiance to him.” 

‘| will never aid his enemies,” said Moor, ‘‘but I cannot submit to 
see the Protestant Church oppressed. The king is surrounded by dan- 
gerous and designing men. Father Petre is hurrying him to destruction. 
Oh! that you could tell the queen as much!” 

“Were I to tell her, she would not believe me,” replied Sabine. 
“ The Jesuit’s influence is almost as great with her as with the king.” 

Before Moor could reply, Signora Riva, who had remained stationed 
near the door, during the ire. of the interview, rushed forward, and 
cried—*“ The king is coming ; he is already at the door.” 

“Can I not pass out at the other door ?” demanded Moor. 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed Sabine. ‘An usher and several valets are 
placed there. You will be recognised and arrested.” 
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‘Step behind this book-case,” cried Signora Riva. “ You may be 
able to get out by and by. Quick, here comes the king, and with him 
Father Petre.” 

Acting upon the suggestion, Moor retreated behind a massive book- 
case, while James and Father Petre slowly walked down the gallery. 
ae were engaged in deep conversation, and did not become aware of 
the ladies’ presence, until they were close upon them. 

“ Ha! what are you doing here, young mistress ?” exclaimed James to 
Sabine, on perceiving her.” 

“‘ Her blushes and confusion show that she has come to meet her lover,” 
said Father Petre, regarding her sharply. 

“ Her lover!” cried James. “What lover? Young Moor has been 
banished the palace, and if he ventures here in defiance of my injunc- 
tions he will peril his head.” 

“Oh! you majesty !” exclaimed Sabine, in great alarm. 

“You have only one way of averting his majesty’s displeasure, and 
that is by revealing whom you came to meet,” said Father Petre. 

“T will disclose myself,” whispered Moor to La Riva, from behind the 
book-case. ) 

“That won’t mend the matter,” replied the confidante, aside to-him, “so 
keep still. I will tell your majesty the whole truth,” she added, adyancing. 

“ That’s right,” cried Father Petre. 

“We came here to meet Mrs. Venables—that’s all,” said La Riva. 

< Mrs. Venables!” cried the'king. ‘“ And who in the name of mystery 
is she?” 

‘There is a mystery about her, your majesty,” observed Father Petre. 
‘¢ A person of that name has been in the habit of paying nocturnal visits 
to the palace, and I am by no means satisfied with the accounts I have 
received of her.” . 

“Then I will satisfy you at once, father,” replied La Riva, pertly. 
“ She is merely a lace merchant—a friend of Mrs. Potter’s of the Indian 
House at the New Exchange.” 

“Oh! is that all?” cried the king. “ Well, it turns out to be a very 
harmless appointment after all—a little contraband, but nothing more. 
—* I must pray you to retire, ladies. I would be alone with Father 

etre. . 

And waving his hand, Sabine and La Riva made profound obeisances 

and withdrew, not without casting anxious glances towards the book- 
case. 
‘‘We can now pursue our conference without interruption, father,’ 
observed the king. ‘As I have just told you, I am resolved that the 
supporters of the rebellious prelates shall share their humiliation, and when 
the Anglicans are disposed of, we will think of some punishment for the 
Dissenters.” : 

“ Recall the indulgence you have granted them,” rejoined Father Petre, 
‘and show this heretical people that there is but One Church, and 
that Church must be supreme. The re-establishment of the Catholic 
Religion by your majesty, will not only hallow your earthly crown, but 
win you a glorious one in heaven.” 

“ Our blessed Lady guide and prosper my efforts!” exclaimed James, 
bending reverentially. 

“ Amen!” exclaimed Father Petre. ‘“ Your majesty must so frame 
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ur measures that its restoration shall be permanent. In the midst of 

ife we are in death, and as the law now stands, your presumptive heir is 

the heretical Princess of Orange. Her accession to the throne would 
e the church to greater persecution than ever.” 

‘¢ But I am in daily hopes that Heaven will bless me with a son,” ob- 
served James. 

“Even if the royal infant should prove a daughter, the crown must be 
that daughter’s,” said the wily Jesuit. 

It cannot be, while the Princesses Mary and Anne are living,” said 
James; “ the order of succession cannot be disturbed.” 

“ Heaven will forgive any means you may use to benefit the true reli- 
gion,” suggested the Jesuit. 

James mused a moment—his gaze bent fixedly on the ground. Arous- 
ing himself, he grasped Father Petre’s arm, and said hurriedly, 

“T have something to tell you, father, which concerns my very life. 
You must receive it under the seal of confession.” 

But before he could proceed with his disclosure, Moor stepped from 
behind the book-case. 
¢ “ Hold, my liege,” he cried, “I have thus far been an involuntary 
auditor of your conference, but whatever risk I may incur, I will not suffer 
you to proceed further.” 

“ Base spy and traitor !” cried Father Petre. ‘“ Are you prying upon 
his majestys secret councils ?”’ 

“‘ How did you gain admission to the palace, sir ?” demanded James, 
sternly. 

Pardon me, my liege, if I decline answering you,” replied Moor. 

** You have disobeyed my orders, and must bear the punishment,” re- 
plied James. ‘‘ You are a prisoner. Remain where you are.” 

And without further notice of Moor, James withdrew with Father Petre 
into a recess, and resumed his conference in a low tone. 

At this juncture, the door at the opposite end of the gallery was 
softly opened, and two ladies entered, who, after looking round, and seeing 
no one (for Moor was screened from view by an intervening pillar), seated 
themselves on a fauteuil. 

* And so there really is a scheme in contemplation to alter the settle- 
ment of the crown, in a certain event, my dear Lady Sunderland ?” asked 
one of these persons. 

‘‘ There is, my dear Mrs. Venables,” replied the other. “ I overheard 
the king and Barillon talking of it ; and from what transpired, I am quite 
certain, that if his majesty is disappointed in his hopes of a son, he will 
settle: the crown of Ireland on the Earl of Tyrconnell, who, since his 
appointment as lord-lieutenant, has won over to his interest all the 
Catholic population, and will be supported by France.” 

‘Is it possible the king can be so besotted ?” cried Mrs. Venables. 
“ This exceeds even my opinion of his folly. But look!—Is there not 
some one behind yon pillar ?” , 

“I will go and see,” cried the countess, in alarm. And she passed 
with noiseless footsteps along the darkened side of the gallery, while Mrs. 
Venables retreated into a recess, and drew the curtains before her. 

Scarcely was this done, when the door was again opened by an usher, 
and the queen and Lord Sunderland entered. 
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“You see you were mistaken, my lord,” observed Mary, glancing 
down the gallery. ‘* The king is not here.” 

“ He may be at the other end of the apartment, your majesty,” replied 
Sunderland. “ Pray be seated, and I will go in search of him.” 

Having cadena her to the fauteuil, just vacated by the two ladies, 
he stepped quickly forward. 

After the lapse of a few seconds, all becoming silent, Mrs. Venables 
pept from behind the curtain, and seeing the queen, mistook her in 
the obscurity for Lady Sunderland. 

“I thought I heard the door open,” she said, quitting her hiding- 
pore, and moving quickly towards Mary ; ‘‘ but 1 suppose I was mis- 

en. 

Though somewhat startled by this sudden apparition, the queen in- 
stantly recovered her composure, and curious to know what it meant, 
said, in a low tone, “ You need not be alarmed.” 

“I was afraid it might be the king, or your husband, Lord Sunder- 
land,” pursued Mrs. Venables. 

“‘ She takes me for Lady Sunderland,” muttered the queen. “ I'll 
humour the jest. Suppose it had been his lordship, what would you 
have done, madam ?” she added, in the same loud tone as before. 

‘¢ Nay, call me Sidney,” cried the other. ‘ To you, at least, dear 
countess, I am not Mrs. Venables.”’ 

“ It’s the traitor Sidney in disguise,” thought the queen. ‘“ Here’s a 
pretty discovery. But I must try and ascertain the meaning of his secret 
visits to the palace. You have something else to say than to make love 
to me?” she added, aloud. ‘* You want some intelligence which I alone 
can impart!” 

“* Have you any thing more to tell me ?” asked Sidney, eagerly. 

“ What can she have told him ?” thought the queen, puzzled. ‘* You 
want me to win over Sunderland, I suppose?” she added, at a venture. 

“ Oh, if there were any chance of that!” cried Sidney. 

** You think him inflexible,” said the queen. 

“Tam sure of it,” replied Sidney. “ He is devotedly attached to the 
queen.” 

“Indeed !” cried Mary, much gratified. 

“I could give you a thousand proofs of it,” pursued Sidney, “‘and I 
cannot wonder at it, for her majesty seems to inspire unbounded devotion 
among her attendants, and were it not that ~ 

“You are already too far advanced, you would return to your 
allegiance ?” said Mary, with a smile. 

“ No,” rejoined Sidney, “but I was speaking of the queen. She has 
the same influence over young Moor that she has over your husband. 
By the by, I may tell you that Moor has ventured into the palace to-night 
tomeet Mademoiselle Saint Leu.” 

“ Imprudent !” exclaimed the queen. “ And has Sabine agreed to meet 
him ?” 

“« She has,” replied Sidney, with a smile. 

“T should not have thought it,” rejoined the queen, musingly. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Sidney, starting up in a very unfeminine manner. 
“‘ Who is this? we are discovered.” 

As he spoke Sunderland and the countess appeared. They had acci- 
dentally met lower down in the gallery, and were returning together. The 
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light of a lamp fell upon the features of Lady Sunderland, and proclaimed 
to Sidney the mistake he had committed. 

“The countess, yonder!” he exclaimed. “Who, then, are you, 
madam ?” 

“I am the queen,” replied Mary, with dignity ; “ but be not alarmed. 
For Lady Sunderland’s sake I will not betray you. But beware how you 
enter the palace again.” , 

At this moment Sunderland and the countess came up. The latter 
seemed very uneasy, but was somewhat relieved by the queen’s manner. 

“‘ His majesty will be here anon, madam,” said Sunderland. “ He is 
coming down the gallery with Father Petre. You have found a com- 
panion since I left you.” 

“‘ This is Mrs. Venables, a friend of the countess’s,” replied the queen. 

“‘T was stupid enough to mistake her majesty for the countess,” said 
Sidney, vainly endeavouring to hide his confusion. 

“If you make no greater mistake than that you will readily be for- 
given,” said the queen, graciously. 

‘“ Whois this lady ?” asked Sunderland, aside, of the countess. “ Her 
features seem familiar to me.” 

“Very likely,” replied Lady Sunderland. “She is an old friend of 
mine.” 

‘With your majesty’s gracious permission I will take my leave,” said 
Sidney, trying to sidle off. 

* No, no,” said the queen, somewhat maliciously, “ since you are here, 
you shall stop and see the king.” 

“ Your majesty has promised not to betray me,” whispered Sidney. 


** And I will keep my word,” replied the queen in the same tone; “ but 
you must be punished for _ bas. "rat I command you to stay.” 


“T have nothing to do 
himself into a bow. 

At this juncture the party was increased by the Count de Lauzun. 

‘* What brings you here, count ?” asked the queen, as he came up. 

“] came in quest of your majesty,” replied Lauzun. “I have made a 
discovery, which is of some importance to you.” 

‘What is it ?” inquired the queen. 

“ A traitor is concealed in the palace,” cried Lauzun. 

* Impossible !”" exclaimed Sunderland. 

“You will find that I speak the truth, my lord,” replied Lauzun; 
“but he will not get out so easily as he got in. The sentinels have all 
been changed, the password has been altered, and every one will be sub- 
ject to the strictest investigation before leaving the palace.” 

* An excellent precaution {” exclaimed Sun ~ a4 

“* What is to become of me ?”’ said Sidney, in a whisper to the queen. 

“You have a very singular-looking lady with you, madam,” pursued 
Lauzun, gazing inquiringly at Sidney. 

“ Oh, she is well known to me,” interposed Lady Sunderland. 

“It is a man in disguise,” muttered Lauzun. “ A lover of her lady- 
ship’s, I'll be sworn.” 

“This lady has come to see me,” said the queen. 

“You, madam !” exclaimed Lauzun, in surprise. . 

“She must be subjected to no annoyance as she goes forth,” pursued 
the queen ; “ I will answer for her.” 


ut to obey,” replied Sidney, almost forgetting 
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** As your majesty pleases ; but if I might—” 

“Silence, count,” interrupted the queen, authoritatively. “ Here 
comes the king. Not a word of this story of the concealed traitor to 
him. It would excite him too strongly. ‘Take such precautions as you 
may deem necessary, but no more.” 

“*T will, madam,” replied Lauzun, significantly. ‘‘ If you do not want 
your friend to betray himself,” he added, in an under tone, ‘let him be 
cautious. Father Petre will detect him at a glance.” 

As he spoke, the king and the Jesuit advanced towards them, fol- 
lowed by Moor. 

“Can that be Charles Moor?” exclaimed Lauzun. 

“* And a prisoner,” cried Sunderland. 

‘*A prisoner,” echoed Lauzun. “The imprudent young man has 
ventured into the palace. Let me entreat your majesty to intercede for 
him,” he added to the queen. 

‘On condition of your compliance with my wishes in another respect,” 
replied Mary. 

“ Be it so,” said Lauzun. “ Let Moor be set at liberty, and I obey you 
in all things.” 

At this moment the king and Father Petre came up. 

** Your majesty will have need to keep stricter guard over your atten- 
dants,” said James. ‘ This young man has found means to enter the 
palace, and to speak to one of them without your knowledge or per- 
mission.” 

‘‘ Not without my knowledge or permission,” said the queen. ‘If 
any one is to blame it is myself. Mr. Moor had my authority to enter 
the palace.”’ 

“And Sabine had your permission to meet him, no doubt?” pursued 
the king. 

* She had,” replied the queen. 

“‘ Ha! this alters the case. I have been over hasty with the young 
man. I allowed him no time for explanation.” 

“It was well for Moor that he did not,” said Lauzun, in a whisper to the 
queen, “for his statement would scarcely have tallied with your majesty’s.” 

“ What say you to this, count ?” said James. ‘‘ Are you content with 
what the queen has done?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Lauzun. 

“Then I have no more to say,” said James. “ Mr. Moor,” he added, 
to the young man, who had been an astonished auditor of all that had 
passed, “ you are at liberty. You are much beholden to her majesty.” 

“T am, indeed,” he replied, with a look of unbounded gratitude. 

‘There is some mystery here which I cannot unravel,” mentally 
ejaculated Father|Petre. ‘“ What lady is this with your majesty?” he 
added, regarding Sidney earnestly, 

“Tt is Mrs. Venables,” interposed Lady Sunderland. 

‘© Mrs. Venables !” exclaimed Father Petre, seizing Sidney's hand, and 
trying to drag her to a lamp that he might examine her features more 
closely. ‘ Let me look at her.” 

“This is very rude treatment of a lady, father,” interposed Lauzun. 
“T must beg you to quit your hold.” 

“Ts the lady a friend of yours, count, that you thus interfere?” asked 
Father Petre. 
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“ She is,” replied Lauzun. “I introduced her to the queen.”’ 

«“ You were aware then of her frequent nocturnal visits to the palace?” 
cried James. 

“ Nocturnal visits—has she paid frequent nocturnal visits to you, ma- 
dam ?” cried Lauzun, “ I was not aware of that.” 

“‘] thought not,” said Father Petre. “ Perhaps you will now permit 
me to interrogate her further.” 

“On no account,” said the queen. “ Mrs. Venables, you can quit 
the palace under the escort of Mr. Charles Moor, and since the object of 

our visits is at an end, I will bid you farewell.” 

“Is this to be so, my liege ?” cried Father Petre. 

“Humph ; I suppose so,” replied the king, good-humouredly. 

« Your maj is duped,” cried the Jesuit, out of all patience. 

“ Possibly,” replied the king; “but it is my foible to be duped by 
women.” 

Meantime, Sidney had taken advantage of the queen’s permission to 
depart, and with a well-executed obeisance to the queen, passed out of 
the picture-gallery, attended by Moor, and secretly congratulatiug him- 
self on his narrow escape. 


VII. 
THE TRIAL OF THE BISHOPS. 


So intense was the popular excitement upon the committal of the 
bishops, that day after day multitudes derived a melancholy satisfaction 
from merely gazing on the gloomy towers of their om. while many 


of the chief nobility repaired to them, tendering them homage and advice. 
Pemberton, Holt, and Pollexfen, three of the ablest lawyers of the day, 
were engaged as their counsel, together with Finch, and the afterwa 
celebrated John Somers. In short, the whole Protestant community 
united in a determination to espouse their cause. 

On the 15th of June, the first day of term, the bishops were brought 
before the Court of King’s Bench by writ of habeas corpus. Their 
progress to Westminster Hall presented throughout a sublime and 
triumphant spectacle. Multitudes lined the banks of the river, and as 
the barge passed by uncovered themselves, fell on their knees, and 
greeted the mind captives with prayers and tears. On landing at 
Westminster-stairs they were received by a dense mass of spectators, 
who knelt down as they approached, and craved their blessing. When 
they had passed, these crowds followed them slowly and gece An 
eye-witness of the scene, Count d’ Adda, describes it with warmth in a 
letter to the pope. “Of the immense concourse of people,” he writes, 
“who received them on the bank of the river, the majority in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood were on their knees ; the archbishop laid his hands 
on such of them as he could reach, exhorting them to continue steadfast 
in their faith. They cried aloud that all should kneel, while tears flowed 
from the eyes of many.” 

Twenty-nine peers received them at the door of the hall, and attended 
them to the bar. The judges on the bench were Wright, Powell, Alli- 
bone, and Halloway, all of whom, with the exception of Powell, were 
mere creatures of the king. Powis and Williams, the attorney and soli- 
citor-general, were charged with the prosecution. 
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The proceedings were opened by Powis, who accused the bishops of 
composing and publishing a seditious libel, under pretence of a humble 
tition to his majesty. The bishops pleaded not guilty, and were en- 
on their own undertaking to appear at their trial, which was fixed 

for the 29th of June. 

Thus far the king had triumphed. He had successfully vindicated his 
prerogative, and the more sagacious of his ministers advised him not to 
pursue the contest further. Sunderland urged him to show generosity 
towards them, and, strange to say, he was supported in this advice by the 
papal nuncio, and even by the pope himself; but Father Petre and 
Barillon confirmed the king in his original resolution, and he ordered the 
prosecution to 

On the morning of the 29th of June the bishops again appeared in 
Westminster Hall. The court was thronged with the noblest of the 
realm ; a dense crowd filled every part of Old Palace-yard ; and the 
ne streets were rendered impassable by the assembled mul- 
titudes. 

The vast concourse awaited the commencement of the proceedings in 
profound silence. Every countenance was marked with sympathy for 
the bishops, every eye sought the dock where they stood ; their pale but 
calm countenances harmonising well with the occasion, while the grave 
faces of the counsellors beneath; the settled, attentive looks of the jury, and 
the stern deportment of the judges, with the variety and magnificence of 
the official costumes, and the profound attention of the audience, formed 
altogether a spectacle at once solemn and imposing. 

After a brief interval, the silence was broken by the attorney-general, 
who, in a low voice—which, however, was heard in every part of the 
hall—called the attention of the judges to the libellous character of the 
bishops’ petition, and then summoned Blathwaite, the clerk of the privy 
council, to prove its presentation to the king. 

Blathwaite stepped forward with reluctance, and quailed on finding 
himself the object of universal attention. 

“ By whom was this petition presented ?” asked the attorney-general. 

“« By the Bishop of St. Asaph,” replied Blathwaite, tremulously. 

“ At what time and place ?” returned Judge Wright. 

“T object to his answering, my lord,” cried Pemberton, on the 
of the bishops; “he is telling us what he heard, not what he saw.” 

Loud hisses broke from the audience. 

“ Silence!” thundered Judge Wright, who imitated the violence of 
Jeffreys, without possessing his ability. ‘ You are trying to raise a 
daliees in the court, Mr. Flcendion You shall not deprive the 
crown of the advantage of this witness’s evidence,” 

“If the defendants are to be convicted on hearsay, my lord, I will 
throw up my brief,” replied Pemberton, firmly. 

A hearty cheer, which could not be checked, rang through the court. 

“ My lord, I withdraw the witness,” said Williams, in a low voice, ** I 
will prove the presentation of the petition by the evidence of a person of 
the highest rank, no less than the Earl of Sunderland. Let his lordship 
be called.” 

The crier obeyed, amidst a profound silence. No one answered the 
summons, and he repeated it twice with a like result, when irrepressible 
acclamations broke from the excited audience. 
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“ Messengers have been despatched for the Earl of Sunderland in every 
direction, my lord,” Williams then said. ‘“ Meanwhile, I will call another 
witness, Mr. Secretary Pepys.” 

A stout, middle-sized man, with a frank and prepossessing countenance, 
though now overcast with anxiety, answered to the call. Pepys was 
warmly attached to James, who, from his first entrance into public life, 
had been his steadfast friend and protector; but, at the same time, he 
was thoroughly devoted to the church. 

“You are acquainted with the handwriting of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ?” said Williams. 

Pepys answered in the affirmative, and Williams produced the petition. 

“What say you tothis, sir? Is it the handwriting of his grace?” 

Pepys hesitated. As he continued silent, the audience gave utterance 
to a cheer, which was instantly checked. 

“ Why don’t you answer, sir?” cried Judge Wright, furiously. 

*‘T am sorry to say it is the archbishop’s writing, my lord,” faltered 
Pepys. 

Enough,” exclaimed Judge Wright, “you have proved the hand- 
writing. Mr. Attorney, I shall now sum up the proceedings.” 

“A moment, my lord,” said Powis, “let the Earl of Sunderland be 
again called.” 

“ Robert, Earl of Sunderland, come into court,” shouted the crier. 

There was a brief pause. The silence was profound, and scarcely a 
breath was drawn by the vast and anxious crowd. At this juncture Sun- 
derland appeared. 

As he advanced, his faltering step, pale countenance, and downcast 
looks were noticed by all. Anxious to avoid implication in the pro- 


ceedings against the oe which had been undertaken in opposition to 


his advice, Sunderland had purposely kept out of the way, when he re- 
ceived an urgent message from the queen, imploring him to support 
the prosecution. From the moment of his appearance the friends of the 
bishops abandoned all hope of an acquittal. 

“ You were a witness to the presentation of this petition, my lord?” 
said Judge Wright, undaunted by the minister's disorder. 

“Tt was brought to me by six of the defendants, with a request that I 
would present it to his majesty,” replied Sunderland. 

“ Did you comply with their request?” 

“No,” answered Sunderland, “ but I introduced their lordships to the 
king, and they presented it themselves.” 

“Do the counsel for the defence desire to examine the witness?” asked 
Judge Wright. 

Somers here arose. A feeling of disappointment spread among the 
audience when they became aware that the defence of the venerable pri- 
soners rested with so young and obscure an advocate. 

“T have no questions to put to the witness, my lord,” said Somers, “I 
acknowledge that my clients were the authors and publishers of this 
petition.” 

Loud murmurs arose from the tumultuous audience. Even the bishops 
themselves looked disconcerted. | 

“You hear that !” cried Judge Wright, to the jury, “ the counsel for 
the defence admits that the crown has proved its case.” 

“I make no such admission, my lord,” cried Somers, in a voice of 
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thunder, “‘ I even deny the right of the crown to institute this prosecution, 
a for my clients from the tyranny of the government to the justice 
of the law 


Rarely had such bold words been uttered in Westminster Hall. The 
judges frowned, while the audience, so lately a prey to disappointment, 
ightened with hope, and greeted the speaker with applause. 
ilence being restored, Somers continued his speech. Leaving quite 
out of the question the conduct, of the bishops, he directed his arguments 
against that of the government, proving, by a masterly review of the laws, 
that the power claimed by James, of suspending acts of parliament, as in 
the instance of the Declaration of Indulgence, was at variance with the 
very spirit of the English constitution, which could exist only on the united 
authority of the king, the lords, and the commons, and concluded by an 
eloquent and impassioned mo ge to the jury, beseeching them, as English- 
men, to assert and establish this righteous principle, by awarding the 
bishops a verdict of acquittal. 

Loud and renewed plaudits rang through the hall as Somers sat down. 
The law-officers of the king in vain endeavoured to combat his reasoning; 
the judges, themselves, in their respective charges to the jury, failed to te- 
fute his arguments ; and the upright and impartial Powell even pronounced 
an opinion in their favour. | 

The jury having retired, the audience awaited the verdict in agonising 
suspense. Meanwhile, every one discussed the speeches of the counsel, in 
whispers, with his neighbour. The multitudes without were informed 
of the progress of the trial, and debated among themselves the probable 
result. From all rose a deep, unceasing hum, which rolled through the 
lofty court like muttered thunder. 

t length it became known that the jury could not agree on a verdict, 
and the court was adjourned to the following day. When the judges 
arose, it was with the utmost difficulty that the officers could clear the 
court. The crowd without hourly increased, and though no longer ex- 
pecting a verdict, completely blocked up the avenues to the hall. Through- 
out the whole night, large mobs paraded the streets, shouting, but com- 
mitting no acts of violence, and the first dawn found Palace-yard 
thronged densely as before. 

At ten o’clock the bishops entered the court. The judges having 
mounted the bench, a solemn stillness pervaded the vast assemblage. 
The usual preliminaries being gone through, the crier summoned the 
jury to appear. 

‘Phe excitement of the audience now became intense. The bishops 
maintained their composure, but their judges looked agitated. 

‘“‘ Are you agreed on your verdict, gentlemen?” asked Judge Wright 
of the foreman, Sir Roger Langley. 

“‘ Unanimously, uptick” replied Sir Roger. 

“I am glad of it,” returned Williams. ‘How say you then, are the 
prisoners at the bar ilty or not guilty ?” | 

“ Not guilty, my lord,” replied Sir Roger amid the hushing silence of 
the assemblage. 

‘‘ Nor Guiry!” echoed a thousand voices within the hall : “not guilty!” 
repeated ten thousand without, and then such a cheer arose, that the old 
and massive roof of Westminster Hall seemed to crack. 


The huzzas of the multitude passed with electrical rapidity through the 
VOL, XI. 2N 
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city, and were caught up and renewed in every direction, producing, as 
has been aptly described, “ a very rebellion in noise.” They reached the 
Temple in a few minutes, and in a short time resounded in the camp at 
Hounslow, where they were heard by James, who was holding a consulta- 
tion with the principal officers, and who angrily asked the meaning of the 
clamour. Being told by a bystander that ‘it was nothing but the 
soldiers shouting for the acquittal of the bishops,” he savnetel gravely, 
“Do you call that nothing?’ Yet with these ominous acclamations 
ringing his ears, he persisted in the obnoxious policy which they con- 
demned, and, returning to town, his first act was to degrade and insult 
the bench of justice. Judge Powell was dismissed for his honesty and 
independence, and the gross partiality of Wright was rewarded with a 
baronetey. 

Meanwhile, the people received the jury with the loudest plaudits, 
hailing them with tears in their eyes as their deliverers. In the evening 
bonfires were lighted throughout all the streets, spread through the city, 
and even under the windows of Whitehall, where the pope was burned in 

, while the bystanders, amidst the ringing of bells, and with shouts 
of joy and triumph drank confusion to the papists. Count D’Adda, who 
had strenuously opposed the prosecution of the bishops, and had been 
moved to pity » the first display of popular feeling, now viewing these 
wild excesses with alarm, declared, in a letter to the pope, “ that the fires 
over the whole city, the drinking in every street, accompanied by cries to 
the health of the bishops, and confusion to the Catholics, with the play of 
fireworks, and the rae of fire-arms, and the other demonstrations of 





furious gladness, mixed with impious outrage against religion, formed a 


scene of unspeakable horror, displaying, in all its rancour, the malignity 
of this heretical people against the Church.” The rejoicings were kept 
up through the whole of the night; but the following day being Sunday, the 
mob dispersed at the approach of morning, and the streets resumed 
their wonted tranquillity. 

END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 


THE CONSPIRACY, 


I. 
THE MEETING AT MRS. POTTER'S. 


Tue latent animosity of the people to the Church of Rome was now 
fairly excited, and every suspicion which jealousy or zeal could fix on the 
sj from the king downwards, was received by all with greedy credu- 

ity. It was at this inauspicious moment that the queen gave birth to a 
son, and the rumour before referred to, that she was imposing a supposi- 
titious child on the nation, was so universally believed that whoever 
ventured to regard it with doubt was openly denounced as a concealed 
papist, and an enemy of his country. 

On Saturday, the 9th of June, the queen suddenly removed with the 
court from Whitehall to St. James’s. As the latter palace had been 
prepared very hastily for her reception, a warming-pan was used to air the 
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royal couch, and on this trivial circumstance the partizans of the Protestant 
succession founded their story of a fictitious birth. Pasquinades on the 
subject were fixed to dead walls during the night, and Partridge, in his 
‘< Predictions,” printed at the Hague, boldly asserted that a spurious 
child had been “ topped on the lawful heirs to cheat them out of their 
estate.” 

“‘ The stories,” says Ralph, ‘‘ were neither over-decent, well-bred, nor 
charitable.” ‘They were, moreover, as absurd and contradictory as they 
were disgusting, and it would be idle to adduce the various and unanswer- 
able arguments by which they are refuted. The prince was born on 
Trinity Sunday, the 10th of June, at eleven o'clock in the morning, in 
the presence of forty-two persons, eighteen of whom were members of 
the council and the remainder ladies of rank; and by the command of 
James, the depositions of these witnesses were taken ; Bene and are still 

rved in the council-office. Dr. Chamberlain, a noted Whig, who 
ad been oppressed by the king, and who was suspected of being a secret 
adherent of the Prince of Orange, was engaged as the queen’s medical 
attendant, and would have been the last person in the world to counte- 
mance the alleged imposture. Mrs. Dawson, another attendant on the 
queen, who was actually in the pay of Sidney, solemnly made oath that 
a child was born. Dryden commemorated the royal infant’s birth in 
noble verse— 


Born in broad daylight, that the ungrateful rout 
May find no room for a remaining doubt ; 
Truth, which itself is light, does darkness shun, 
And the true eaglet safely dares the sun. 


But the false opinion sank deeper and deeper in the public mind, and 
acquired confirmation from the infatuated bigotry of James. When the 
popular excitement was at its height, the infant prince was baptised with 
extraordinary pomp and magnificence, according to the rites of the Romish 
church, the papal nuncio being his sponsor, as proxy for the pope ; and 
this ill-timed proceeding served to provoke still further the growing dis- 
content of the people. 

At this critical juncture the leaders of the Protestant interest began to 
canvass more openly the propriety of calling for assistance from the Prince 
of Orange. Ever on the alert, Colonel Sidney gained early intelligence 
of their disaffection, and lost nota moment in moulding it to his designs. 

One night in July, just as it was becoming dark, two horsemen rode 
out of the avenue of Nottingham House, Kensington (subsequently en- 
larged, and raised to the dignity of a palace), and shaped their course to- 
wards London. The taller of the two was Charles Moor, and his companion 
was the Earl of Nottingham, described by Mackay, a political opponent, as 
“ a mighty champion of the church, his habit and manner very formal— 
a tall, thin, very dark man, like a Spaniard or Jew.” Nottingham wore 
a bros tev bat: and a capacious riding-cloak, both of which, in con- 
junction with the darkness, served to shield him from recognition. 

“ I go to this meeting with great reluctance,” remarked Nottingham. 
“It is the first time I have been a ‘party to a secret opposition. Legal 
resistance to power should ever court observation.” 

“ True,” rejoined Moor. “ When we have concerted our plans, we 
will avow them; and I hope that their moderate and patriotic character 
2n2 
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and the support they will undoubtedly receive from the nation, will have 
the effect of changing the intentions of our rulers.” 

“ If this be all that Sidney seeks I will be his hearty supporter,” returned 
Nottingham. “ But I confess I doubt him. He is seeking rather to 
form a conspiracy than to organise an opposition. But time presses. 
Let us on.” 

Urging their horses forward, they proceeded through Knightsbridge to 
Charing-cross, whence they passed up the Strand to the New Exchange. 

This was a pile of some pretensions, surrounding a paved court, 
on the site formerly occupied by Salisbury House. A collonnade 
ran round the area, from the tiled roof of which swung the signs of 
the shops behind, eng occupied by sempstresses, milliners, and 
mercers. The structure had originally been erected by the Earl of Sa- 
lisbury, in 1608, when it was opened with great pomp and ceremony by 
James the First and his queen, who gave it the name of “ The New 
Bourse of Britain.” It was afterwards partly rebuilt by the Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery ; and lastly, some years later than the date 
of this history, the estate was purchased by four brothers, who pulled 
down the Exchange, and raised on its site the buildings now called, 
from the circumstance of its erection, the Adelphi. 

Leaving their horses at a neighbouring inn, called the “ Maypole,” 
Moor jem Nottingham proceeded on foot to the New Exchange, 
and, entering the area, bent their steps to a large old-fashioned house 
in its furthermost angle. This was Mrs. Potter’s, who kept what 
was called an “ Indian House,”’ a mart unknown to more modern times 
but of which some notion may be formed from a description in Lady 
Mary Montague’s “ Town Eclogue” of “The Toilette.” 


Strait then I'll dress, and take my wonted range, 
Through Indian shops, to Motteux’s or the Change ; 
Where the tall jar erects its stately pride, 

With antic shapes in China's azure dyed : 

There careless lies a rich brocade unroll’d, 

Here shines a cabinet with burnish’d gold. 

But then, alas! I must be forced to pay, 

And bring no penn‘orths—not a fan away. 


Ribands, head-dresses, tea, and perfumes, with many other articles of 
luxury and the toilet, were also vended at these emporiums ; and the 
lighter wares were frequently disposed of by means of raffles. They were, 
likewise, used as places of rendezvous by fashionable loungers ; and Colley 
Cibber, in his comedy of “ The Provoked Husband,” takes Lady Townley 
on “a flying jaunt to an Indian house.” 

Knocking at a private door, Nottingham and Moor were instantly ad- 
mitted, and conducted to an upper chamber, where they found Sidney 
awaiting them. 

“ Our friends are all assembled in the adjoining room,” he said, “I 
will secure this door, and we will join them.’ 

This done, he led them to an inner room, where they found a party of 
twelve persons, consisting of the Earls of Devonshire, Shrewsbury, and 
Danby ; Lords Halifax, Mordaunt, and Lumley; Admirals Herbert and 
Russell ; the Bishop of London; with Johnston, Speke, and Van Citters. 


Nottingham was warmly welcomed, and as soon as he and Moor were 
seated, Sidney eondieiieell 
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“We have met for a great and holy purpose, my lord,” he said, ad- 
ee Nottingham; “ the preservation of our religion, and the redemp- 
tion of our country. But our rulers are vigilant, treacherous, and 
powerful, and it is necessary that you should pledge yourself to inviolable 
secrecy.” 

“I doubt if this be lawful,” replied Nottingham. 

“Your word of honour will suffice, my lord,’ said Herbert. 

** Pledge yourself, my lord,” suggested Halifax, in an under-tone ; “ it 
will commit us only to secrecy, not to action.” 

“ Weil, I pledge my rae of honour to divulge nothing,” said Not- 
tingham, after a moment's reflection. 

Moor next pledged himself to secrecy, after which, Herbert, who had 
been previously instructed by Sidney, spoke on the subject of their griev- 
ances. ‘‘ These,” hesaid, “involved twogreat principles—freedom of person, 
and freedom of conscience. The king now menaced both their civil and 
religious liberty. Avowedly a papist, he had baptised his heir in the 
church of Rome, and assumed the power of an absolute monarch. Under 
these circumstances, it became necessary to compel him to call a parlia- 
ment, in which efficient measures could be taken for the preservation of 
their liberty and religion.” 

The speaker commanded profound attention ; and Moor, who had no 
suspicion that his words were put forward only to mask his designs, was 
delighted with his moderate and constitutional views. 

“ You see, it is as I told you, my lord,” he whispered to Nottingham. 

“I am glad of it,” replied Nottingham, “I will cheerfully second your 
patriotic efforts, Admiral Herbert,” he added. 

“ And I also, as far as the king is concerned,” cried Lord Mordaunt. 
“ As for his reputed heir, I do not acknowledge him.” 

“‘ He is a base-born cheat,” cried Lumley. 

“The matter will be fully investigated,” interposed Nottingham. 
“ Let us now consider only how we are to obtain a parliament.” 

“You may as well consider how to raise an army,” said Lord Halifax, 
with a sneer. ‘ The king will never consent to call a parliament.” 

‘“‘ We will force him to call one,” cried Lord Devonshire, impatiently. 
“ Do not you agree with me, Shrewsbury ?” 

The personage addressed, though apprised of the whole design of the 
conspirators, turned pale at the idea of resorting to force. Like James 
the First, Shrewsbury was timorous from the circumstances of his parent- 
age—his father having been killed in a duel by the profligate Duke of 
Buckingham, while his mother, attired as a page, stood by, holding Buck- 
ingham’s horse. 

“ Why not call in a mediator ?” he said, “that seems the proper 
course.” 

“Whom do you refer to, my lord?” asked Nottingham, sternly. 

‘I will reply to your question by another,’’ replied Shrewsbury. 
“ Before I abjured the errors of Rome, the law required me to swear that 
I would always defend the crown in the Protestant succession. Is not 
this principle the very life of the constitution ?” 

“ Why, yes,” answered Nottingham. 

“When the succession is diverted to Papists, then, whio so fit to in- 
terfere as the next Protestant heir ?”’ resumed Shrewsbury. “ In short, 
I propose that we should call in the Prince of Orange.” 
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“ You mean, of course, only for the purpose of obtaining a free par- 
liament ?”” suggested Sidney. ‘ « roe 

“ Of course,” answered Shrewsbury. 

“] will never assent to such a proposition,” cried Nottingham. “ It 
means nothing more than rebellion.” 

“ You must retract that expression, my lord,” exclaimed Herbert, lay- 
ing his hand on his sword. 

* [ have no inelination to quarrel,” replied Nottingham, calmly, “ I 
would cheerfully support you in a constitutional resistance to the king, 
but the design you contemplate is of another character, and I not mo 
decline to countenance it, but will do my utmost to frustrate it.” 

And he arose, and moved towards the door, when Lord Mordaunt 
planted himself before him, exclaiming, 

“ You do not quit us thus, my lord.” 


. o se gone thus far, you cannot now retract,” observed Admiral 
ussell. 

“IT am with you, my lord,” cried Moor to Nottingham, at the same 
time drawing his sword ; “ we can force our way out.” 

“ Hold, gentlemen,” interposed Sidney, “ Lord Nottingham and 
Mr. Moor are free to depart. They have pledged themselves to se- 
crecy.” 

“ They shall be silenced more effeetually,” muttered Lord Mordaunt, 
stepping aside. 

Finding the way open, Nottingham and Moor quitted the house to- 

ther. 
ors: can now breathe, freely,” said Nottingham, as they gained the 
area of the New Exchange. “ This is indeed a formidable conspiracy.” 

“Hush! we are watched,” replied Moor. 

And he darted to a neighbouring alley, into which, as he spoke, the 
figure of a man was observed retreating. 

The stranger had retired but a few paces when Moor came up with 
him. 

‘Mr. Saint-Leu,” exclaimed the young man, in surprise. 

“ What! Mr. Moor! have you joined the conspiracy then ?” replied 
Saint Leu. “ Nay, do not doubt me; | know the purpose of the meeting 
here, as you will believe when I tell you I am waiting for Colonel Sidney. 
But our encounter is fortunate. Meet me about this time to-morrow 
night, at Charing-cross, and I will put you in the way of an adventure.” 

“© Of what nature ?” asked Moor. 

“You will Jearn then,” replied Saint Leu. “ Farewell.” 

And he ran down the alley, while Moor rejoined Nottingham, and 
they hastened together to the Maypole, where they had left their horses. 

mpatient to proceed, Moor hurried to the stable himself, while Notting- 
ham walked slowly on. After a short interval, as Moor did not come 
forth, Nottingham returned to the inn and inquired for him. To his 
surprise he found that Moor had disappeared. 

“ Where is he gone ?”’ he Freres pr the ostler. 

The ostler was unable to inform him. 

“ Tell him to follow me,” replied Nottingham. 

And mounting his horse he rode off. me 4 

When Nottingham and Moor withdrew from meeting a profoun 
silence ensued. This was broken at last by Halifax. 
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“There is no use in remaining here,” he said, “ we must think of what 
ig to be done, and defer proceeding till we meet again.” 

So saying, he arose and quitted the room, muttering as he departed, 

** Nottingham will probably betray them. Shall | forestal him with 
the king ? 1 will think of it.” 

Meanwhile, the other confederates continued to dwell on the defection 
of Nottingham. 

“I was against trusting him,” said Herbert. “I felt assured he would 
not join us.” 

‘I should be the last to counsel flight, but we must remember that 
Nottingham holds our lives in his hands,” observed Admiral Russell. 

“ He will not betray us,” exclaimed Sidney. 

“T will trust my life in no man’s keeping,” cried Lord Mordaunt; 
“* Nottingham must be silenced.” 

“‘ This must not be,” cried Sidney. “I would sooner lose my head 
than consent to his assassination.” 

Lord Shrewsbury also expressed his abhorrence of the project. 

*‘ Well, take your own course, my lords,” answered Mordaunt. “ Before 
we meet again you will have reason to regret your forbearance. I wish 
you good-night.” 

*¢ Russeil and I will attend you, my lord,” cried Herbert. 

And they followed Mordaunt from the house. 

Arrived in the area without, Mordaunt said quickly, 

r = We must follow this fool Nottingham, “a secure his silence with a 
et.” 

“ Why not defer it for a day or two, and meanwhile keep a strict watch 
over him,” returned Russell, hesitatingly. 

“Tf done at all it must be done at once,” said Herbert. 

“‘ We lose time,” cried Mordaunt. “Our horses are at the Maypole ; 
we can soon overtake him, and then our fate will be in our own hands.” 

“J am with you,” replied Herbert. 

“ And I,” said Russell, “though I hope by persuading him to join us 
to avoid the necessity of bloodshed.” 

Passing onward they approached the Maypole, when they perceived 
Nottingham walking down the street. 

‘He is. waiting for his horse,” said Mordaunt. ‘But where is 
Moor ?” 

“In the stable, no doubt,” replied Herbert. “We can easily secure 
him there.” 

So saying they entered the tavern, which derived its name from a 
neighbouring maypole, 134 feet high, erected, says a rare tract called 
“The City’s Loyalty Displayed,” “upon the cost of the parishioners, 
and with the gracious consent of his sacred majesty, with the illustrious 
prince the Duke of York,’’ on the first May-day after the Restoration. 
The maypole was annually decorated with garlands and streamers on the 
first of May, when crowds of revellers of both sexes’ danced around it, 
to the good old music of the pipe and tabor. On ordinary occasions it 
was garnished with three lanterns, which, we learn from the afore-men- 
tioned authority, “were to give light on dark nights,’ a purpose which 
they very imperfectly fulfilled. : 

Situated immediately oppositeto the Maypole, and contiguous to the New 
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Exchange, the tavern was a place of general resort, and its accom- 
modations were proportionately extensive. In addition to numerous 
parlours, it possessed the advantages of a bowling-green and a racket- 
court, and in these varied attractions promised to favour Herbert’s design. 

While the three conspirators were conversing on the outside of the 
tavern, Moor was, as Herbert had conjectured, in the stable, urging the 
ostler to despatch. The horses were soon in readiness, and Moor was 
following them across the yard, when a voice called to him from behind. 


Turning round he observed a man ina neighbouring gateway, who bec- 
koned him to approach. 


“* What do you seek ?” asked Moor. 

“T have something important to say to you,” answered the other in a 
feigned voice. ‘‘ Follow me to the racket-court.” 

So saying he disappeared through the gateway. 

Moor hesitated a moment, but eventually followed him across the bow]- 
ing-green to the racket-court, the door of which stood open. 

The racket-court was very dark, and Moor was looking round for the 
stranger, when the door behind him was shut, and secured on the other 
side, and he instantly became aware that he was entrapped, though by 
whom, or for what purpose, he could not conjecture. After vainl 
endeavouring to force open the door, he sought to alarm the neighbour- 
hood by outcries, but without effect. He then passed hastily round the 
court, in the hope of finding some other means of exit; but though he 
scanned the wall on every side, his search was fruitless, and he returned 
disappointed to the door. 

No other resource presenting itself, he again shouted aloud, when he 
heard a hasty footstep approaching, and the next moment the door was 
flung open, and Saint Leu appeared at it. 

‘Thank Heaven I have found you,” cried Saint Leu. ‘ You may yet 
be in time to save him.” 

“‘Save whom ?” cried Moor, “ Lord Nottingham ?” 

“ Ay, I overheard three of them planning his assassination,” rejoined 
Saint Leu. “ They have followed him, intending to effect their purpose 
in a lonely part of the road near Knightsbridge.’ 

Uttering a passionate exclamation, Moor hastened to the stable-yard, 
and vaulting upon his horse, galloped furiously down the street. 

Meanwhile, Nottingham had advanced some distance on the road to 
Kensington. He proceeded at a moderate pace, thinking that Moor 
might overtake him, and having no apprehension of danger. 

assing Knightsbridge, he had just reached a part of the road then en- 
tirely unbuilt upon, when he heard a trampling behind him, and, turning 
round, he espied three horsemen approaching him at full gallop. But as 
he did not suppose they were in pursuit of him, he did not increase his 
speed, and they speedily came up with him. 

‘1 am glad we have overtaken you,” cried Lord Mordaunt. 

“Ha!” cried Nottingham, reining up, “Herbert and Russell, too! 
What is the meaning of this?” 

“ Simply that your lordship has our secret,” returned Mordaunt, present- 
ing a pistol at his head. ‘ Swear to join us or you are a dead man.” — 

“Do not compel us to be your executioners, Nottingham,” said 


“ Say rather my assassins,” replied Nottingham; “I have already told 
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you I have never yet been a traitor, and the fear of death shall not make 
me one.” 


** Die then, fool,” cried Mordaunt. 
But ere he could pull the trigger the pistol was dashed from his hand 


. who had suddenly galloped up and seized Mordaunt by the 
throat. 


‘Stab him, Russell,” vociferated Mordaunt. 

“You must defend yourself,” answered Russell, sullenly. 
a this was passing another horseman rode up, «a proved to be 

idney. 

“T am in time, then, to prevent bloodshed,” he cried; ‘* Nottingham, I 
am glad to see you safe. You cannot more deeply injure our cause, or 
offend the prince, than by acting thus,” he added. to the others. “ Pro- 
ceed, Lord Nottingham, I will escort you home.” 

Herbert and Mordaunt turned moodily away, but Russell addressed 
himself to Nottingham. 

“ask your pardon, my lord, for the share I have had in this transac- 
tion,” he said, “I was in hopes of forcing you to join us; but I would 
not have suffered them to injure you.” 

Nottingham made no answer. 

“I cali Heaven to witness, that I seek only the preservation of the 
church and the good of my country,” pursued Russell, and turning his 
horse’s head he hastened after his companions, 

Accompanied by Sidney and Moor, Nottingham resumed his progress 
homeward. The distance was short, but occupied them sufficiently long 
to admit of explanation. As they came in sight of Nottingham House, 
Sidney took his leave and returned towards town 








THE PROTESTANT BURIAL-GROUND AT ROME. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Sourn of the Aventine, near Ostia’s gate,* 
O’rlooking fields wild, waste, and desolate, 
There stands a funeral pillar, fair and lone ; 
Its plinth is form’d of many a massy stone, 
Its tapering sides with polish’d marble graced, 
Th’ inscriptive lines by ages uneffaced. 


Enter yon door—it hath no air of gloom, 
For Art’s bright triumphs beautify that tomb ; 
Rich arabesques the wall, the ceiling fill, 
And glows each colour softly-brilliant still. . 
And here sleeps one whose memory long had died, 
But for this guarding sepulchre of pride. 
Yes, Cestius! not like Scipio, whose bright name 
Round yon gray ruin sheds the light of fame,t 


* Now Porta S. Paolo. , 
+ The tomb of Scipio is situated on the Via Appia, about a mile east of the 
Pyramid of Cestius. 
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THE PROTESTANT BURIAL-GROUND AT ROME. 


Thou ow’st to this proud tomb what gazers say— 
Cestius lived, gathered wealth in former day, 
Walked proudly, bore perchance the rod of pow’r, 
A little god in Splendour’s fleeting hour ; 

Then pass’d from earth, and left no trace behind, 
His name engraven here is all we find.* 


Yet what beyond this pes is seen 
So sweetly sad, so mournfully serene ? 

A modern burial-ground where strangers sleep, 

No friend to deck their graves, no eye to weep. 
Here do they rest, their clay commix’d below 

With those who died two thousand years ago : 
Leaves fall in autumn—generations pass ; 

The living can but mourn, and sigh—alas! 

And here he slumbers, England's gifted son, 

Whose star went down ere half its race was run ; 
Who framed a world of hopes, and sky-born dreams, 
By virtues peopled, lit by love’s bright beams, 

Call'd forms of glory up, and moved and breathed 
*Mid the fair shapes his golden fancy weaved. 

But, ah! the mark of scorn which loves to blight, 
And turns to darkness genius’ heavenly light, 

He saw his fabric crush'd, his dreams depart, 

And o’er his lyre of sweetness broke his heart. 


But thou who sleep’st beside thy rival here, ; 
Claiming like him the pensive pilgrim’s tear, 
Didst bend not to the world ; thy firmer mind 
Reck'd not sharp censure, but defied mankind. 
Dark doubter! who didst cast on all things gloom, 


Seeing no peace, no hope, but in the tomb ; 

And branding kings as tyrants, men as foes, 
Dazzling in error, charming in thy woes! 

Yes, mystic Shelley ! thou didst burn afar, 

In mind's wide heav’n, a bright yet baleful star. 
Ah! me cut off from hope man's foundering bark ? 


Why make his doom of sadness doubly dark ? 

Yet spite of sombre thought, and cheerless creed, 

Thy soul was pure, and aim’d at virtuous deed ; 

To thee the child of want ne’er sigh’d in vain, 

Thy generous heart still bled for other’s pain. 

Heaven, not ourselves, must judge thee—rest in peace ! 
Thou tread’st the shore where doubts and conflicts cease ; 
Green grows the turf above thy narrow bed, 

There Morn's first smile, and Eve's last beams are shed ; 
Spring's earliest flowers in virgin beauty blow, 

And the soft night-bird pours his strain of woe.§ 


* The pyramid of Caius Cestius, built in the reign of Augustus, is a remarkably 
fine sepulchral monument. It is covered with slabs of white marble. The en- 
trance is in the centre of one of the sides, and the vaulted chamber within 1s 
richly decorated with arabesques, some portions of which preserve their original 
colour almost uninjured by time. 

{ This small cemetery is named the Protestant Burial-ground. . 

Keats died at Rome in 1821, being in his twenty-fifth year. He was buried 
in the Protestant Burial-ground near the pyramid of Cestius. Popular opinion 
has ascribed his death to the severity of a criticism on his poems. : 

§ Percy Bysshe Shelley was drowned by the upsetting of his pleasure-boat im 
the Gulf of Spezzia, in July, 1822. His remains were burnt on the sea-shore ; the 


ashes, being collected, were conveyed to Rome, and interred near the grave of his 
friend Keate. iinet: 











RAFFAELLE, LORD OF RAVENNA, CALLED THE 
MAGNANIMOUS. 


AN HISTORICAL INCIDENT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Tuomas Roscor, Ese. 


For forms of government let fools contest, 
That which is best administer’d is best. 
Pore. 


Ar a period when Rome, in its sovereign pontiff, revives the memory of 
a Petrarch and a Rienzi, still enshrined in the breasts of every true Itahan, 
it may not be without some advantage to the progress of constitutional 
freedom to hold up similar traits of patriotic heroism for the emulation of 
Italy’s rulers, and for the applause of her people. The enlightened 
policy and admirable conduct of Pius IX. as a temporal prince, are worthy 
of all praise,* and have been justly appreciated by public opinion, and 
by the press, however shackled, of every European people who at all de- 
serve the name. A variety of favourable circumstances, however, in the 
actual condition of Europe, combine to second and carry out the 
reformatory system, in its true and comprehensive sense, so as to se- 
cure all its advantages, and effect those beneficent objects to which he 
has so strenuously addressed his firm and powerful mind. These are 
to be found in the resolute will of some nations to recover the national 
character, and of others the civil rights and privileges which they for- 
merly possessed, and of which intestine divisions and foreign invasion 
gradually deprived them ; and on the other hand, in the sanguinary 
excesses committed by pure despotic governments, whose system of ex- 
terminating rule, even over their own subjects, bears the seeds of their 
own destruction, and, almost worn out, can no longer endure the test 
of light and time. Other signs of the triumph of a more enlightened 
public opinion are not wanting :—the failure of Austria’s evil designs 
upon the Romagna, to embarrass the patriotic pontiff, and those of Louis 
Philippe upon Spain, with the enthusiastic reception of England’s 
apostle of free trade at Rome, and almost every other European capi- 
tal—all tend to show that the people are everywhere awake to the 
necessity of gradually promoting a new and better order of things. 

During the stormier period of the middle ages, as unhappily since, no 
province of Italy drained to its very dregs the bitter cup of civil strife and 
vicissitude like the towns and vsti of the Romagna, at once the prey of 


* A congratulatory ode upon his taking possession of the keys of Rome—the 
symbol of temporal sovereignty over its states, in imitation of Petrarch’s cele- 
brated “Canzone,” addressed to Rienzi, was published in the number for Decem- 
ber of this Magazine. 
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480 RAPFAELLE, LORD OF RAVENNA, 


pontifical avarice, and the pettier spoliations of native chiefs and 
princes. Ravenna played a conspicuous part in this fierce contest of 
rival sovereiguty ; and no family more signally distinguished itself by 
its deeds of prowess or reckless daring than the noble house of the 
Rasponi, which soon became lord of the ascendant, and long maintained 
its position against all challengers. This could only be effected by 
other qualities than open force, which, though it may attain, can never 
establish, a dominion permanently. Among the few brilliant charac- 
ters who some time sustained the fortunes of their house, none won so 
fair a fame by acts of prudence as well as valour, as the one who earned 
for himself that surname, so seldom merited, which affords us occasion for 
commemorating him here. In some respects it may be said to vie with 
those of Cosmo and of Lorenzo de’ Medici—actions which display a great- 
ness and capacity of mind—which tend to ennoble humanity where it so 
much wants ennobling in high seats—and which ought to excite a little 
shame, if not emulation in some modern rulers. 

But the power handed down by Raffaelle’s predecessors, though con- 
solidated and enlarged by his vishal, rendered less obnoxious, and em- 
ployed for the benefit of his fellow-citizens and the state, could not 
extinguish the old feuds and factions rankling in the breasts of the 
worsted, or their descendants. He had neglected no means which 
firmness, combined with mildness and clemency, could suggest, added to 
favours and obligations, gradually to obliterate and root them out, and 
had so far succeeded, that many of the sons of his father’s worst enemies 
had been restored to their estates, to their influence in the state, and 
some even to his confidence. Instead, however, of producing false 
security, these wise and noble efforts to conciliate all ranks, and which, 
like those of the enlightened modern pontiff, had succeeded beyond his 
hopes, rendered him only more cautious and vigilant ; for he well knew 
that, besides foreign intrigue, there were always some dark and malig- 
nant spirits at work, “the bottle imps,” only waiting to be uncorked, 
whom no degree of courtesy, no high desert, and no amount of favour, 
could influence or reform. 

Delighting only in thoughts of vengeance, and actuated with that lust 
of personal animosity, violence, and outrage, which darken the annals of so 
many of Italy's free states, they felt each fresh proposal as a sting, and in- 
sult, while they all preserved appearances, the better to effect, by secret 
conspiracy, the downfall of the man whose lofty worth they hated, yet 
feared, and scorned to submit to. 

‘* Ravenna has been too long at peace,” exclaimed their chief, the wild 
and infuriated Giraldo ; “ would to all the demons that I had but half-a- 
dozen spirits like my own, and I would soon set both state and city in a 
blaze, level the haughty heads with the lowest, and teach these h ites 
of honour and virtue to insult the brave no more. Why meet in secret 
conclave, and organise our bandit clubs, if we are to waste time in idle 
talk, while our enemy consolidates his power?” 

“T fear,” replied Di Monti, “his caution even more than his power ; 
the ‘ volto sciolto’ hides close thoughts ; it is the family badge, and if we 
declare, the fox becomes the lion io will rend us.” 

“ And better so,” replied the chief, “than live in fear of such as he ; 
let us break off and become his slaves, or strike the blow for sovereignty 
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and love; even our women have greater hearts, and Marcella, whose 
kindred he hath wronged, hardly brooks more delay.” 

‘Let us beware woman’s council, as woman’s truest love !”’ exclaimed 
young Raimondo, “or we are undone; we must strike, or accept his 
terms.” 

It was, therefore, agreed tostrike; for success was the price of the venge- 
ful Marcella’s hand and fortune, and the exulting Giraldo administered the 
oath of fidelity, signed with the conspirator’s own blood. 

Meantime, Raffaelle was not asleep; Gismondo was right, he held 
the “ open countenance,”’ and closed his eyes to what was passing only, 
that, like the great leader of the Medici, he might see the clearer. 
While displaying the utmost confidence, as if unconscious of any danger, 
he had quietly reinforced his castles, armed his tenantry and other ad- 
herents, both in the city and the state, and placed the chief public edifices 
in a state of defence. When he had completed his preparations to re- 
ceive the foe, both from without and within, he directed all his attention 
to anticipate, if not prevent, the outbreak, and rescue the state from 
the calamities of internecine strife. He saw that, though the conspirators 
affected to negotiate, entertaining his offers to gain time, they aimed at 
his life and power, even the extinction of his family and all supporters, 
to raise themselves and their rabble rout upon his own and his country’s 
ruin. 

He conceived, therefore, that the peace, which fair and honourable 
proposals had failed to maintain, might yet possibly be preserved by a 
strong demonstration of his power, which he could now afford to make 
with a view of striking terror into his adversaries, and arresting them in 
their criminal designs. He first sought the family of the Marcelli, and 
through the lady of that house, engaged to the most formidable of his 
adversaries, communicated his knowledge of their atrocious purposes, and 
his own ample preparations to frustrate or destroy them. 

His appeal to them was eloquent and most earnest: he conjured the 
lady and her brothers, for the sake of themselves, their house, their party 
even, and their country,—to say nothing of justice and honour,—after the 
offers he had made, to pause while yet time, and deter the conspirators 
from pursuing their mad career. To convince them it was not fear which 
dictated his present policy, he presented them witha papal safe-conduct, and 
invited them to inspect, with their own eyes, his complete and formidable 
means to crush their power in the dust. They accompanied him, and 
promised to communicate to “their friends” what they had seen, and 
the final proposals which he then made to admit them into a partici- 
pation of the civic power, for a general amnesty, and reconciliation of all 

arties. 
ne At the sametime,” exclaimed the Lord of Ravenna, in a terrible voice, 
while his eyes flashed fire, and every accent bore witness to the storm of 
passions which, orice roused, might carry destruction and death in its 
career, “if they reject my last offers, if they persevere in their evil de- 
signs, if they attack my friends and my family, and I succeed by Heaven’s 
help, as before, in capturing those caitiff chiefs and their bandit followers, 
I will inflict a fearful vengeance that shall startle all Italy, and strike 
lasting terror into the vile, abandoned, and irreclaimable wretches, both 
slaves and tyrants, that have too long lacerated her heart, lived upon her 
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spoils, and permitted her not a moment's repose. Yes, a terrible ven- 
geance—go, you are warned.” 

Long and stormy was the ensuing meeting of the conspirators, when 
the Mareelli revealed all that they had seen—all they had heard—still 
impressed upon their pale and agitated features. Numbers were in 
favour of accepting the conditions; but the few of more influence and 
property, and most of all the “head and front of the offending” himself, 
Giraldo degli Ucceelli, and the haughty Marcella de’ Marcelli—more pale 
with passion than with fear—were both clamorous to persevere. They 
strongly urged two motives for so doing, which seemed to weigh greatly 
with the most influential among the conspirators. Refusing to give De’ 
Rasponi credit for truth or sincerity of purpose, they argued that the 
proposal to share with them any portion of their old hereditary honours 
usurped by his family—much more the civic power and authority—car- 
ried with it its own refutation, that it was a mere trap, an attempt to 
delude them, and an imsult to the common sense of the meanest. Se- 
condly, that, spite of all his confidence and bravado, he was secretly 
alarmed at the extent of their resources, and that fear, and no love of 
them, must be the real cause of his not daring to strike the first blow, 
however disguised under fine words, affected patriotism, and courtesies. 
All this had the desired effect, and, amid a storm of applause, it was 
decided to proceed to immediate action. . 

But how well the Lord of Ravenna had laid his plans. The extent of 
his resources—of his military genius—and most of all, of his secret 
ambuscades—and his secret information of their least movements, he had 
not revealed to the eyes of the conspirators. Though the day fixed 
upon for the execution of their plot was a saint’s day, and the hour the 
elevation of the Host in the grand Duomo, and the conspirers and 
assassins, disguised in every dress, were mingled with the people, so well 
had Raffaelle’s friends and partisans, by means of the civil power, done 
their duty, that, at the concerted signal to rise and attack the town, the 
castles, the civic halls, palaces, and churches, seemed suddenly alive and 
animated without confusion ; the great bell-tower sent forth its deep- 
tongued peal of the people’s danger, and each chief of assassins, as he 
thought to pounce upon his unarmed victims, found himself seized by a 
Briarean arm it was in vain to resist. Surrounded in a moment, and 
overwhelmed by numbers pouring from every square and street, as pre- 
viously arranged, they had not time even to form, and little blood was 
shed in the process. 


The captives wait the conqueror and their doom. 


Both came more swift and terrible than the stoutest hearts, inured as 
they were to deeds of death and plunder, had dared to anticipate. They 
were all incarcerated together, the desperate leaders and their lowest 
partisans, in the old prison-tower, half built of wood, near the public 
palace, upon the confines of the city. And soon a fearful rumour 
reached their ears, that it would be set fire to—that all were to be in- 
volved in a common fate ; the root and branch of conspiracies— passed or 
to come—extinguished at once in its mass of blackened ruins. 

A strange terror seized upon all hearts—even beyond the precincts of 
that dread abode, over which hovered the black wings of death; for the 
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demon of vengeance seemed to have taken possession of the Rasponi and 
their lord himself, as they threatened, after the Bacchanalian Festa, to 
celebrate their triumph, to rush forth with flaming torches, and fire the 
tower themselves. Already had the wretched conspirators endured the 
horrid suspense of a death so terrible for the space of three days—had 
heard the fierce denunciation of Raffaelle himself, that on the night of 
that day, at the close of the celebration of his triumphal festa, their fate 
was to be decided. 

No time was allowed for reflection or interference—the city and its pre- 
cincts were thronged with the adherents of the Rasponi ; the inhabitants, 
taken pee seemed paralysed and awe-struck, and beheld in mute 
horror bands of soldiers employed in escorting cart-loads of faggots and 
other combustibles to enclose the devoted tower. 

As the clock of the great belfrey struck the fatal hour already announced 
to the conspirators as that in which they were to expiate all their offences, 
the chief of the Rasponi, followed close by his adherents and guards, issued 
forth with every preparation to put in force his cruel and revolting threats. 
The madness of revenge seemed to have absorbed every other sentiment, 
and to resist every appeal of humanity, though the petitions of the pri- 
soners’ friends, the deputations of adjacent towns all villages, the mur- 
murs of the people, and women’s tears, bore witness to the horror such a 
vengeance excited. A still more pitiable sight soon presented itself, 
crossing the very path of the ruthless victor and his enraged followers— 
the wives and daughters of the chief conspirators, whose appeals for 
mercy had been fiercely rejected, but who now threw themselves, with 
tears and lamentations, at the feet of the relentless Rasponi. Instead of 
being moved by their cries, he turned to one of his veteran guards, com- 
manding him to remove “ those women,” and carry them prisoners to his 

ace, there to await his further pleasure. He even appeared to spurn 

om him the noble and haughty Marcella—who, now as subdued as she 
had been arrogant, would have clung to his knees in her agony of grief 
and despair, while the spectators beheld with astonishment the man so 
applauded for courtesy and gallantry cast her roughly from him with the 
bitterest invectives, and consign her to the hands of his guards. He then 
rushed on his way. As if toadd a fresh sting to the agonising suspense ox 
the conspirators, this strange revolting scene was beheld by the chiefs from 
the loop-holes of that old half-ruinous tower, while their very blood 
tingled with indignation as well as horror. For they now saw themselves 
surrounded, like the scorpion, with a ring of fire, with one vast funereal 
pyre, in which the imagination conjured up their own blackened corpses; 
and with the same instinct that impels the — to die by its own 
sting, they sought to grasp the weapons they had long employed against 
others to bury in their own breasts. They were gone;—they could only 
invoke death; while the fierce shouts of their executioners, and the livid 
glare of a thousand torches, “making night hideous”—nearer and still 
nearer, seemed to appal every sense. They fancied they already heard the 
sharp sudden crackling of the rising flames, and with quivering lip and dis- 
tended eyes fastened upon each other, spoke the mute language of despair. 

“(God of heaven! mercy, mercy,”* they cried, as a sudden crash, fol- 


* Dio di cielo ! misericordia, misericord'a, 
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lowed by an immense blaze of light, made the most stern, obdurate heart 
beat faster and faster. The next instant the form of Raffaelle de’ Ras- 
poni, their hated conqueror, but now, in their extreme terror, more welcome 
than their guardian angel, stood before them, and no longer clothed in 
its terrors. No, his face shone radiant with joy ; and, as many of them 
who afterwards became his fastest friends declared, Heaven's halo of 
mercy, for which they had just breathed a prayer, seemed to throw a 
lustrous light over his head. 

“Tt is enough; you have already expiated your errors, my friends ; you 
will now believe that no fears for my own safety impelled me to seek your 
friendship, your confidence, your love,” and he x seen and embraced 
Giraldo with ardour. “ You are free, my friends,” he continued, “ free 
as the air you breathe ; but I have engaged your wives and daughters to 
sup with me to-night, and I trust that you will not decline to join our 
joyous party. Besides,” he added, archly, “the Countess Marcella ex- 
pects you, Giraldo, and she has obtained for you the very embassy which 
my father refused to yours.” 

The Lord of Ravenna then laughingly remarked, as he took the arm 
of his once direst foe, to conduct him to the palace, 

“ Not the least of all my preparations will have proved useless for the 
occasion. You know I made a vow that I would startle all Italy with the 
greatness of my revenge, and I mean to keep my word. I wish to cele- 
brate the extinction of all our animosities by an illumination worthy of 
the event, by burying them for ever in the ashes of this old prison- 
tower, with all its aids and appliances of torment. It has long been 
wishing to come down, and to-night I mean to indulge its laudable am- 
bition in that respect. Follow me, my friends: let us, now we are all 
outside, apply our torches with the fiercest zeal we can, not to destro 
each other, but the receptacle of our crimes and vices, that no sade 
monument of our past grievances shall remain.” 

The glorious illumination then began, and while the fire more rapidly 
enveloped the decayed and tottering “ Torre di Legno,” the panic- 
stricken city, the surrounding country, and almost Italy itself, were truly 
startled from their propriety, in the belief that it was the scene of a wild 
and sanguinary revenge. 

But it was happily otherwise ; for after having placed the hand of the 
Countess Marcella in that of his once deadliest foe, the Lord of Ravenna 
was seen that night seated between them, never ceasing to lavish 
upon his strange new guests [marks of his favour and regard. He re- 
moved all the difficulties which stood in the way of their union, and 
Giraldo evinced his gratitude by serving the state with distinguished 
ability and success. A fraction there was of the old conspiracy, which 

formed another nucleus that might ultimately have proved troublesome ; 
but before Raffaelle could adopt any new conciliatory measure, his own 
brother, indignant at such continued ingratitude, fell upon and despatched 
the ringleaders without the Lord of Ravenna’s knowledge. 


RAFFAELLE, LORD OF RAVENNA. 
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THEODORE CALVI, THE CORSCAN. 


I.—A MYSTERIOUS ASSASSINATION AND ROBBERY. 


A Poor widow living at Nanterre in the environs of Paris, and whose 
dwelling was situated on that desolate common which occupies a portion 
of the barren plain extending between the Mont Valerien, Saint Ger- 
mains, and the hills of Sartrouville and of Argenteuil, had been assassi- 
nated and robbed a few days after having received her share of an un- 
looked-for inheritance. ' 

This share amounted to three thousand franes, some plate, a chain, a 
gold watch, and some linen. Instead of depositing the money in the 
bank, as she was advised to do by the solicitor of the deceased publican 
from whom she inherited it, the old woman persisted in keeping every 
thing by her. In the first place she had never seen herself in the possession 
of so much money, and then, like most people who belong to the lower 
classes, she mistrusted every one in all that related to money matters. 

After frequent consultations with a publican of Nanterre, her relative, 
and also relative of the deceased publican, the widow had come to the 
resolution of purchasing an annuity, of selling her cottage at Nanterre, 
and of retiring to live upon her income at Saint Germains. 

The cottage in which she dwelt was connected with a tolerably sized 
garden, which was surrounded by a rotten paling, and the building itself 
was one of those miserable huts such as the small gardeners of the environs 
of Paris generally build for themselves. Stones and mortar are extremely 
abundant at Nanterre, where the soil is covered with quarries of stone 
and of plaster of Paris, and these had, as is so frequently the case, been 
employed in a hasty and careless manner without any architectural inten- 
tions. It is always the hut of the civilised savage Hoan the world, 

The cottage consisted then of a ground-floor and of a first story, above 
which again was a garret. The quarry-man, husband of the widow, who 
had built the cottage, had affixed solid bars of iron to all the windows. 
The entrance-door was of remarkable solidity. The deceased knew that 
he was there alone in the open country, and what a country! His busi- 
ness placed him in connexion with the principal master-builders of Paris, 
and he had thus been enabled to bring back the most important materials 
ef construction in carts that were returning empty, for his cottage was 
not above a few hundred steps from the quarry. He also selected from 
the rubbish of houses that were taken down the things that he wanted, at 
a very low price. Thus windows, gratings, doors, shutters, had all been 
derived from authorised depredations, and he always took care when 
there were two frames to choose from, to select the best. 

Before this cottage there was a tolerably sized yard, enclosed with a 
wall. Within this were stables protected by a house-dog, and a little dog 
also slept in the cottage. Behind the cottage was a garden of nearly 
two and a-half acres in extent. 

Being now a widow, and without any family, the wife of the quarry- 
man dwelt in the cottage with only one female servant. The price of t 
quarry had only sufficed to pay the debts of the quarry-man who had died 
two years before. The widow's means were solely confined to the pos- 
session of this isolated property, where she fed cows and poultry in order 
to sell milk and eggs at Nanterre. Having no one to help her, the gar- 
den was neglected and allowed to run to weeds. 
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The sale of the cottage and land, added to the money inherited, would, 
it was expected, make up together a sum of seven or eight thousand francs, 
and the widow had before her the prospect of ending her days happily at 
Saint Germains, with an annuity of seven to eight hundred francs, which 
she had reason to expect from her eight thousand. She had already had 
several conferences upon the subject with a solicitor residing at Saint 
Germains, for she had refused to place her money out in annuity with the 
publican, who had made an offer to that effect. 

Circumstances were thus, when one day the widow Pigeau and her ser- 
vant were no longer to be seen. The iron grating of the yard-door, the 
entrance-door of the house, the shutters were all closed. Three days 
having elapsed, the police, informed of the state of things, made a forcible 
entrance into the house. Bibi Lupin, inspector of police, was despatched 
from head-quarters to assist in the inquiry, and here is what was verified. 

Neither the doors of the yard nor those of the house bore any marks of 
violence. The key was in the lock of the entrance-door in the inside. 
Not a bar of iron had been forced. The locks, the shutters, every thin 
was untouched. ‘The walls presented no traces by which to distenguish 
the passage of malefactors. The chimneys, which were of tile, did not 
offer a practical issue, and the tiles which covered the roof were unbroken, 
and not displaced in any one instance. 

On entering into the rooms upon the first floor, Bibi Lupin, the local 
inspector, and the gendarmes, found the widow Pigeau strangled in her bed, 
and the servant strangled in hers, by means of the kerchief which they wore 
upon their heads. The three thousand francs had been taken, as also the 
plate and the jewellery. The two bodies were in a state of putrefaction, 
as were also those of the little dog and of the larger house-dog in the 
yard. The palings of the garden were examined,. nothing wore the ap- 
pearance of recent violence. 

On the garden side the door was secured by three bars of iron, which 
had neither been removed nor broken, and the key was in the inside of 
this door, just as it had been found in the case of the door opening upon 
the yard. 

When all these extraordinary circumstances attendant upon the rob- 
bery and murder had been verified by Bibi Lupin and the gendarmes, 
who took a whole day in their examination, and had been reported 
to the magistracy, this assassination became a frightful problem, which 
it appeared very likely that the police would not be able to unravel. 

This drama, which occurred in the winter of 1828 and 1829, was pub- 
lished in all the newspapers, and created the most intense curiosity in all 
Paris; but Paris hasevery day anew drama to captivate attention, and every 
thing is forgot in its turn. The police alone forgets nothing. 

Three months after the first fruitless perquisitions, a young woman 
who had come under the surveillance of the police, from keeping com- 
pany with known thieves, expressed to a friend a wish to pawn some 
plate and a watch and chain of gold. The friend refused, and this cir- 
cumstance came to the ears of the police, and Bibi Lupin remembered the 
pete, wateh, and chain of Nanterre. Accordingly all the receivers of the 

ont de Piété were put upon their guard, and Manon la Blonde, as the 
young woman was called, was subjected to a formidable surveillance. 


Il.—THEODORE CALVL 
It was soon ascertained that Manon la Blonde was attached to a young 
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man who was seldom seen, for he was stated to be insensible to all the 
proofs of attachment of the fair Manon. Mystery upon mystery. 

This young man, subjected to a careful surveillance, was soon dis- 
covered, and was found to be a runaway convict, the famous hero of 
certain Corsican vendettas (as manslaughter and murder are alike de- 
signated among that hasty and revengeful people), the handsome Theo- 
dore Calvi, commonly called Madeleine. 

One of those sham receivers, who serve at the same time the police 
and the criminal, was let loose upon Theodore, and he offered to purchase 
the plate, the watch, and the chain. At this very moment, when a dealer 
in old iron, of the commune Saint Guillaume, was counting out the money 
to Theodore disguised as a woman, at half-past ten at night, the police 
came down upon him, arrested him, and seized the objects. 

The inquiry was begun at once. With such small data to go upon, it was 
impossible, in the language of the bar, to obtain a condemnation to death. 

Theodore Calvi never belied himself. He said that a countrywoman 
had sold him the objects in question at Argenteuil, and that after he had 
bought them, the report of the murder committed at Nanterre had warned 
him of the danger of having such things in his possession. He had, there- 
fore, wished to get rid of them in disguise. Nothing further could be 
obtained from the convict, who partly succeeded by his silence and reso- 
lution in making the police believe that the publican of Nanterre had 
committed the crime, and that the woman from whom he had obtained 
the compromising articles was the wife of that publican. 

The unfortunate relative of the widow Pigeau and his wife were taken 
up, but after a week’s imprisonment, and a scrupulous inquiry, it was 
shown that neither the husband nor the wife had quitted their establish- 
ment at the period of the crime. Added to which, Calvi did not recog- 
nise in the wife of the publican the woman who, according to him, had 
sold him the plate and jewellery. 

As Manon la Blonde was proved to have spent between the time of the 
robbery and that when Calvi had offered the jewellery for sale, the sum of 
at least one thousand francs, she was also arrested and committed for trial. 

This assassination was the eighteenth committed by Theodore Calvi, 
and he was condemned to death, because he appeared also to be the 
author of the crime, so cleverly contrived. Although he did not recog- 
nise the publican of Nanterre, he was on his part recognised by both the 
husband and the wife. The inquiry established by numerous testimonies 
that Theodore had taken up his residence at Nanterre for about a month, 
where he had wrought in the plaster works, his faco covered with white 
powder, and himself badly clothed. Thus it was to that he had 
been a month in making his preparations for this robbery. 

The bar believed in the existence of accomplices. The tile chimney 
tops were measured and compared with the body of Manon la Blonde, 

but it was found that a child of six years of age could not have passed 
' through them. 

But for this singular and amazing mystery Theodore would have been 
executed at once. But he was placed in solitary confinement, and handed 
over to the care of the chaplain of the Conciergerie, who had hitherto 
failed in obtaining from him the slightest avowal of guilt. 


Ill.—THE PRISON YARD. 


Jacques Collin, better known as Trompe” la Mort, had, ever since his 
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re-integration in solitary confinement, been a prey to an anxiety which 
surpassed any thing that he had ever experienced during a life, marked 
by many crimes, and diversified by two condemnations and three eva- 
sions from prison. 

For now seven years this heart of bronze had renounced self, for the 
sake of his young protegé. His powerful faculties, absorbed into Lucien 
de Rubempré, only acted for him and in his favour; he delighted in his 
progress, his ambition, and his successes. For him, Lucien had been his 
visible soul, The little spaniel dead, it became a question now, if his 
terrible companion, if the lion would survive ! 

The sudden death of Lucien, and the invasion of the Conciergerie by 
the Countess of Serizy, had produced such a disturbance in the wheels of 
the machinery, that the director had forgot to liberate the pretended 
Spanish priest from solitary confinement. 

When the goaler presented himself at the door of his cell, he found 
him pallid, but calm, like a man who had regained his self-command by 
some terrible resolve that he had formed. 

“This is the hour for going to the yard,” said the gaoler ; “and if 
7” wish to take a little fresh air and have a walk, you are at liberty to 

0 so, 

Jacques Collin, absorbed in his grief and agonizing thoughts, never 
thought of the snare that Bibi Lupin was laying for him, but followed 
the gaoler mechanically. He even forgot his assumed character of a 
novice, and passed along the corridor which goes by the small cells in the 
magnificent arcades of the palace of the Kings of France, and which con- 
nects itself with the gallery of Saint Louis, leading thence to the different 
rooms connected with the court of appeal, with the preoccupied step of 
a man familiar with the details of the place. 

“There is no doubt about his being a returned convict,” said the 
gaoler to himself, as they descended the screw staircase in the tower 
Boubee at the end of the corridor, and which leads directly into the 
prison-yard. 

This yard, the antechamber of the scaffold or the galleys, is connected 
with society at one extremity by the gendarmes, the magistracy, and the 
sessions; at the other,- with all the infamies of the earth, united and 
without issue! The prison-yards of all the prisons in Paris, whether at 
La Force, Poissy, or Sainte Pelagie, are the same thing repeated over 
again. ‘The same facts are reproduced in each, even to the space, the 
colour of the walls, and their height. 

For the two hundred prisoners of the Conciergerie, it is their garden— 
a garden without trees, or soil, or flowers. Here, within a small paved 
space, prisoners of all kinds—those committed for trial, and those who 
have received their sentences, meet and walk about for a few hours, and 
those very early in the day in summer-time. 

Connected with the prison-yard is the parlatory, to which purposes at 
the Conciergerie the two first arches in front of the magnificent Byzan- 
tine gallery, which is the only remaining evidence of the elegance of the 
palace of Saint Louis, are devoted; and at the fourth arcade there is a 
stone, which, it is said, was used by Saint Louis to distribute his charities, 
but which now serves for a table upon which food and drink are sold to 
the prisoners. ; 

The moments spent in the prison-yard are the only ones during which 
the prisoner finds himself in the open air and in company, and it presents, 
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in consequence, a frightful spectacle. In the first place, the reunion in 
a space of about fifty yards in length by forty in width, of a hundred 
criminated or condemned persons, does not constitute the élite of society. 
These miserable beings are for the most part badly dressed, their: phy- 
siognomies are ignoble or horrible, for a criminal of the higher classes is 
pappily a very rare exception, Persons guilty of peculation, forgery, or 
fraudulent bankruptcy, which could alone bring a better class of persons 
into such a place, Liss the privilege of being allowed to remain in their 
cells, which the inculpated take good care not to leave. 

This place of recreation, framed in by formidable dark-coloured walls, 
by a colonnade divided into little cells, and double railings, overlooked by 
attentive guardians, and filled with a herd of ignoble criminals, distrust- 
ful the one of the other, terrifies the observer by its gloomy aspect, but 
still more so, when all these physiognomies are seen to express nothing 
but hatred, animosity, anxiety, or despair. There is no gladness there ! 
every thing is gloomy, the place and the inhabitants. The police, that 
never takes its eyes off them, poisons the very atmosphere for them, and 
corrupts every thing, even to the shaking of hands between two friends 
in guilt. 

Crime and folly have, in some respects, a certain similarity of aspect. 
To see the prisoners of the Conciergerie in the yard, or to see a number 
of lunatics in the garden of an asylum, is almost the same thing. In the 
one and in the other, the occupants walk about, avoiding one another, 
looking at one another in a more or less singular manner, never either 
gay or serious, for either they know one another, or they fear one another. 
The anticipation of a sentence, remorse and anxiety give to the pro- 
menaders in a prison-yard, the unquiet and haggard look of madmen. 


IV.—-THE THREE CONVICTS. 

Among those who were walking in the prison-yard, when Trompe la 
Mort entered into that repulsive place, was, first on the list—for the 
aristocracy of the prison is the degree of criminality—Dannepont, com- 
monly called La Pouraille, a dry, thin personage, of about forty-five years 
of age, who, three times a tenant of the galleys since he had been 
nineteen years of age, was intimately acquainted with Jacques Collin. 
Compromised in a third assassination, since his last liberation, the murder 
of a Monsieur and Madame Crottat, and a robbery of 800,000 franes in 
gold, La Pouraille had avoided the most active researches of the police, 
by means of seven or eight different aliases, for five years, and now that 
a certain sentence of death awaited him, still the fact of his being 
extremely rich (for not a farthing of the plunder had ever been recovered), 
made him an object of respect and admiration to the other prisoners. 

Another, and formerly a confidential friend of Trompe la Mort, was a 
liberated convict of the name of Selerier, but also called L’Auvergnat, 
and still better known as Fil de Soie, who was at this moment implicated 


in various robberies, but without any blood having been spilt. 


A third convict, and also an old acquaintance of Trompe la Mort's, 
was a certain Riganson, who, from his intimacy with a fair damsel 
generally called La Biffe, was himself designated by the masculine ex- 

ression Le Biffon, for these savages have no more respect for natural 
history than they have for law or morality. 

The introduction of Trompe la Mort into the prison-yard, his sudden 
appearance in the midst of his enemies, so cleverly managed by Bibi 
Lupin, could not fail to create a sensation among such a troop of 
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hardened villains. It is well known, from avowals made by the most 
competent authorities, that there have always been among convicts man 
that were capitalists. Trompe la Mort had been a long time the receiver- 

neral and banker to these monied men in chains. Bibi Lupin himself 
had formerly occupied the same confidential and exalted situation among 
his brethren, and his treachery had had its origin in wounded vanity. 
He had been hurt to the quick, in finding that the high intelligence and 
prodigious force of Trompe la Mort always placed him in advance of his 
own gifts in either way. It was in this, also, that the rooted animosity 
of this famous thief-catcher against Trompe la Mort had its origin. And 
it was with the full expectation of establishing his identity that he had 
let loose upon the would-be Spanish priest, the three convicts, La Pouraille, 
Fil de Soie, and Le Biffon. , 

Each of these convicts had certain accounts to arrange with Trompe la 
Mort, accounts which it would have been very difficult to regulate. The 
banker himself alone knew how many of the associates survived, and what 
was the amount due to each. It was always in his power to assert that 
so much had been paid to those who had suffered the last penalty of the 
law. They could never contradict his assertions, and, considering the 
mortality that prevailed among his clients, by keeping himself out of the 
way for nine long years, both of the police and of his old companions, 
Trompe la Mort had calculated upon inheriting at least two-thirds of the 
monies deposited. He had thought, that with 100,000 francs taken from 
the 300,000 deposited, he might always materially facilitate his liberation 
when in trouble. 

When Trompe la Mort entered the prison yard, he was dressed in black 
trousers, black stockings, shoes with silver buckles, a black waistcoat, a 
dark chesnut surtout, the cut of which betrayed the ecclesiastic, do what 
he had a mind to prevent it ; but still more so when the cut of the hair 
corresponded to the general outward appearance. 

“ Why,” exclaimed La Pouraille to the Biffon, “here is a bad sign for 
some one, a priest! What has he come to do here?” 

“A spy, probably, of a new description,” observed Fil de Soie, as his 
little eyes, covered like those of a bird of prey, with stiff, grey eye-lashes, 
flashed from beneath his enormous head. 

Fil de Soie and Biffon were generally in the company of La Pouraille, 
to whom they paid marked attentions, tempered with that deference which 
was due to a man, who was sure to be tried, condemned, and executed in 
less than four months, and who was known to have buried 250,000 francs, 
his share of the robbery and murder of the unfortunate Crottats. True, 
that Biffon and Fil de Soie had every certainty of being sentenced to 
fifteen years at the galleys, which were not to be confounded with ten 
years of a previous sentence, which they had taken the liberty to inter- 
rupt; but they hoped to be able to effect an evasion long before the 
twenty-four or five years of imprisonment should have elapsed, and to be 
thus enabled to disinter La Pouraille’s gold. But La Pouraille kept his 
secret to himself. Belonging to the high aristocracy of the prison he had 
revealed nothing that might implicate his accomplices. 

Trompe la Mort, buried in bis grief, did not perceive the three con- 


victs approach him as he advanced slowly into the yard, looking up at the 
fatal window at which Lucien had hung himself. 
“Look,” said La Pouraille, ‘‘he isone of us. See how he limps.” 
This was a diagnostic familiar alike to convicts and to the police. The 
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convicts at the galleys are always chained two together, generally an old 
and a young one, and the weight of the chains fastened to the instep is so 
great, that it never fails, after being worn upwards of a year, to give a 

tual limp in the convict’s gait. With Svensps la Mort, who had so 

g ago effected his evasion, the vice was scarcely perceptible, but. still 
sufficiently so to catch the experienced eye of La Pouraille. 

“It is our master,” exclaimed Fil de Soie, upon receiving from Trompe 
la Mort one of those abstracted looks, which the man, whose whole soul 
is full of despair, casts upon those who are around him. 

“It is, indeed, it is Trompe la Mort,” said the Biffon, as he rubbed 
his hands; “‘ but he does not resemble even himself !” 

“TI have it,” said Fil de Soie, “he has an object in view. He wants to 
see his companion, who is about to be executed.” 

“ Ah, yes,” observed La Pouraille, “they are going to decapitate that 
poor Theodore! a fine boy, what a loss to society! So you are here, old 
fellow, are you,” exclaimed the convict in a loud tone of voice, and ad- 
dressing himself to Trompe la Mort. 

“So, master, you have turned priest, have you,” chimed in Biffon, and 
assuming a threatening manner he added, “ they say you have made away 
with our gold.” 

“ Yes, are you going to give us our money?” exclaimed Fil de Soie. 

These three questions came like three pistol shots upon him to whom 
they were addressed. ‘The gestures and the sight of his three compa- 
nions whom he recognised at once, drew Trompe la Mort from the state 
of prostration in which all his faculties had sunk, and restored him at once 
to the reality of life. 

“Do not arouse suspicions upon your master !” he replied at once in a 
low, but deep and threatening voice, that somewhat resembled the mur- 
muring of a lion that precedes a roar. “The police is close by, let it be 
taken in. I am playing the part for a companion who is at the last ex- 
tremity.” 

All this was said with the unction of a priest who was endeavouring 
to convert some unfortunates, and accompanied at the same time by a 
glance with which Trompe la Mort embraced the whole yard, and dis- 
covering the spies under the arcades, he pointed them out, smilingly, to 
his three comrades. 

“« Are there no spies here ? look yonder. Come, do not recognise me, 
I must be a priest to you, or I will ruin you all, you, your wives, and 
your fortunes.” 

‘“‘ What ! do you distrust us?” said Filde Soie. ‘“ You come to save 
your friend.” 

‘¢ Madeleine is prepared for the Place de Gréve,” said La Pouraille. 

“‘Theodore !” exclaimed Trompe la Mort, with difficulty suppressing a 
cry. It was the last torture that could have racked this prostrated 
colossus. 

“He is going to be executed,” said La Pouraille; “it is now two 
months since he was condemned to death.” 

The young Corsican, Theodore Calvi, had, when only eighteen years 
of age, been the companion in chains of Trompe la Mort, from 1819 to 
1820. ‘The last evasion of Jacques Collin had been one of his finest con- 
ceptions, he had made his escape disguised as a gendarme, Theodore 
Calvi walking by his side as a convict being conducted before the autho- 
rities ; this took place at Rochfort, where»the convicts die off rapidly, 
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and where they were in hopes of getting rid of these two dangerous 
rsonages. Although the evasion had been effected together, they had 
en obliged to separate from the force of circumstances. 

Theodore recaptured had been re-instated in prison. After havin 
escaped into Spain, and having transformed himself there into the Abbé 
Carlos Herrera, Jacques Collin was on his way back to Rochfort to set 
his Corsican free, when he fell in with Lucien, on the borders of the 
Charente. The hero of the Corsican bandits, to whom Trompe la Mort 
was indebted for his knowledge of the Italian language, was naturally 
sacrificed for this new idol. Life with Lucien, a boy free from all con- 
demnation, and who had only a few peccadilloes to reproach himself 
with, presented itself to the convict as a splendid vision, brilliant as a sunny 
summer’s day ; whilst with Theodore Jacques Collin perceived no futurity 
but the scaffold as the terminus of a series of indispensable crimes. 

When Jacques Collin, already so sadly afflicted by the death of his 
last favourite, first learnt in the prison-yard that his old comrade in 
chains was on the eve of being executed, he was seized with a sudden 
faintness, his knees gave way beneath him, and he had only presence of 
mind enough to join his hands as if in the attitude of prayer, as the 
convicts hastened to support him. La Pouraille and Biffon respectful 
tendered their assistance to the sacrilegious convict, while Fil de Soie 
ran up to one of the guardians. 

“The venerable priest,” said he, “is ill; cannot you give me a chair 
for him to sit down upon ?” 

Thus the whole plot, so skilfully laid by Bibi Lupin, failed. Trompe 
la Mort, like Napoleon when he was recognised by his soldiers, received 
submission and respect from the other convicts. Two words had sufficed 
for this. These two words were, your money and your wives, the sum 
total of all the real affections of man. 


V.—THE CELL OF THE CONDEMNED. 


The director of the Conciergerie, informed of the sudden illness of the 
Spanish priest, came himself into the prison-yard. He made bim seat 
himself upon a chair, examining him at the same time ia broad daylight, 
with all that sagacity which is so perfected by long experience. 

“Oh, Heaven !” exclaimed Jacques Collin, “ to be mixed up with these 
people, the refuse of society, criminals and assassins! But Heaven will 
not abandon its servant. Monsieur the director, I will mark my passage 
here by acts of charity, the memory of which shall remain after me; I 
will convert some of these unfortunates.” 

“Ah, as for him, Monsieur Gault,” said the formidable La Pouraille, 
who, with the other two terrible convicts had been keeping a crowd of 
twenty or thirty persons at a respectable distance, “we would listen to a 

man like that.” 

“T have been told, Monsieur Gault,” continued Jacques Collin, ‘that 
there is in this prison one who is condemned to death.” 

“The recorder has only just now been reading to him the rejection of 
his appeal,” answered M. Gault ; “the unfortunate man has always re- 
fused consolation or advice.” 

_ ‘Ah, monsieur the director, it is a soul to be saved. Only allow me, 
sir, to show you what I am and what I can do, by allowing me to open 
that hardened heart! What have you to apprehend, let me be accom- 
panied by gendarmes or by guardians, if you like.” 
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“I will go and see if the chaplain of the prison will accede to your 
wishes,” said the director, as he quitted the yard. 

People the least susceptible of sympathy in this selfish world must feel 
for Jacques Collin thus suddenly placed between the corpse of the being 
for whom he had done so much and the body of his old companion in 
chains—the future corpse of Theodore Calvi. Was it only to see the 
unfortunate man, a rare skill and enterprise would be necessary, but to 
rescue him would require a miracle, yet he already thought of it. 

Monsieur Gault, on passing from the prison yard to the verewad went 
up to Bibi Lupin, who, hid behind one of the dark arches, had been care- 
fully watching every movement of the false priest. 

‘* He wishes to confess the condemned prisoner,” said M. Gault. 

“Well, that will be another chance,” replied Bibi Lupin. ‘‘ Theodore 
Calvi was the companion in chains of Jacques Collin, he used to make 
him nice wadding of tow to place between his tender feet and the ring of 
the chain. I will go and disguise myself as a gendarme, I shall be there 
and shall hear every thing that is said.” 

‘‘ There is no time to lose,’’ observed the director. ‘ His execution 
is ordered for to-day. Indeed, but for the hesitation of the authorities, 
it would have already taken place; the youth has never confessed to the 
crime, and the evidence is any thing but perfectly satisfactory.” 

; “ He is a Corsican,” observed Bibi Lupin, ‘and he will not yield to the 
ast.” 

These few words comprised the dark history of those who are con- 
demned to death. The last moments of a pine, ander man who has not 
acknowledged his crimes are passed in frightful tortures. Justice delivers 
up the condemned man entirely to himself, and it commits him to silence 
and to darkness with only one companion whom he most mistrusts. 

Since the abolition of torture, the natural wish to reassure the tender 
consciences of the jury had led to the adoption of the terrible resources 
which solitude presents to justice as suggestive of remorse. Solitude is a 
vacuum, and moral nature has as great a horror of such as has physical 
nature. Solitude stands also in the same relation to torture that the 
moral does to the physical man. What the one inflicts upon the body, 
the other communicates far more painfully to the mind. 

The cell of the condemned to death in the Conciergerie is separated 

from the gaoler’s room by a wall of great thickness, and on the opposite 
side it is enclosed by a wall seven or eight feet thick, which supports part 
of the Salle des Pas-Perdus, This dark cell receives only a few rays of 
light and a breath of air by a formidable grating, which has been opened 
in the small space between the outer wall and the gaoler’s apartment. 
The corridor which leads to this cell, from whence escape is impossible, 
— upon the fire-place, at which a number of gendarmes are always 
seated. 
' Besides that no human power could touch the thickness of the walls, 
the criminal who is condemned to death is immediately invested with a 
jacket which deprives him of the use of his hands; he is further chained 
by the foot to his bed; and he has a guardian to watch him and to feed 
him, who is relieved every few hours. 

It is impossible even to inspect the cell of the condemned without feel- 
ing one’s self frozen to the very bones. Imagine, then, the criminal there 
in company with his remorse, in silence and darkness, and think if it is 
not enough to drive a human beimg to madness ? Yet Theodore Calvi, 
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now twenty-seven years of age, had resisted to this accumulated torture 
for two months, and had not spoken a word ! 


VI.——-THE MYSTERY UNRAVELLED. 


After consulting with Bibi Lupin, the director of the Conciergerie 
had repaired directly to M. de Grandville, who had passed the night with 
Madame de Serizy, and who, overcome with fatigue and grief, had been 
nevertheless obliged, on account of this very execution, to spend a portion 
of the morning at the Palais de Justice. 

The result of the interview was, that the order to prepare the scaffold 
was deferred till half-past ten, in order that Trompe la Mort and Made- 
leine should be confronted, after which, unless extraordin circum- 
stances should intervene, the execution was to take place. Bibi Lupin 
had in the same interval been assuming his disguise of a gendarme. 

The surprise of the three convicts can be imagined when they saw a 
guardian come to fetch Jacques Collin, to conduct him to the condemned 
cell. 

“ He came here to save Madeleine,” exclaimed Fil de Soie; “‘ we guessed 
rightly—what a master !’’ and their devotion to their leader knew no 
limits. 

As Jacques Collin was being led by the fire-place in the corridor, he 
saw at a glance a tall, stout man, with a red face, leaning against the 
chimney-piece, and he recognised Sanson. 

Sanson, the father of the last executioner of that name, was himself 
the son of him who executed Louis XVI. 

“ Monsieur is the chaplain ?” said Trompe la Mort, going up to him 
with true priestly unction. 

This mistake was such a terrible one, that it iced the spectators. 

“ No, sir,” replied Sanson, “ I have other duties to perform.” 

Sanson was at that time nearly sixty years of age, and this terrible 
functionary was remarkable for his mie dress, and his quiet unassuming 
manners, as well as for his utter contempt of Bibi Lupin and all other 
caterers for his machine. The only indication which with this man 
betrayed the blood of the old torturers of the middle ages, was a formi- 
dable expanse and thickness of his hands. In other respects, tolerably 
well educated, proud of his dignity as a citizen and a voter, extremely 

artial, it is said, to gardening—this tall, stout personage, speaking in a 
i. tone of voice, of calm and composed manners, and an open, bald 
forehead, resembled much more a member of the French aristocracy than 
an executioner. He was just the person towards whom a Spanish priest 
— have been expected to have committed the mistake which Jacques 

in voluntarily committed. 

“ He is not a convict,” observed the chief guardian to the director. 

“T really begin to think so myself,” replied the latter, with a sig- 
nificative movement of the head. 

Jacques Collin was introduced into the cell in which young Theodore 
was seated, in his strait-jacket, upon the border of his bed. A ray of 
light that came in with the > door, showed to Trompe la Mort, in a 

th 


single glance, Bibi Lupin in the person of the gendarme who was stand- 


ing upright, leaning upon his sword. 

“ Io sono Gaba-Morto! Parla nostro Italiano,” exclaimed Jacques 
Collin, quickly. “ Vengo ti salvar.” (I am Trompe la Mort; let us 
speak Italian. I come to save you.) 
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Struck with astonishment at the sound of that voice, Theodore raised 
his head quickly, imagining himself for the moment the victim of an 
illusion ; and, although his eyes were accustomed to the obscurity of the 
stone-box in which he had now been confined for two months, he looked 
at the priest without recognising Jacques Collin, and sighed. 

‘“‘ This young man is very downcast,” observed Jacques Collin to the 
gendarmes, “ he is frightened of death, and will avow every thing.” 

Bibi Lupin could not answer without betraying himself, so he held his 
tongue. 

“ Sempremi!” said Jacques to Theodore in his ear. 

“ Sempreti!” answered the young man, as he answered the pass-word. 
“* It is most certainly Trompe la Mort,” he muttered to himself. 

“ Tell me all about this little transaction, that I may see what I can do 
to save you. There is no time to be lost. The executioner is below.” 

At this, the Corsican knelt down as if about to confess himself. Bibi 
Lupin was in an agony of passion. Every thing that the two friends were 
about to communicate to each other was necessarily incomprehensible to 
him; yet, as he had taken the place of the real gendarme, and had thus 
made himself responsible for the prisoner, he could not leave the place. 
His annoyance at being thus defeated, it is impossible to describe. 

“ Since we parted,” Theodore related, “1 made the acquaintance of a 
little Corsican girl, whom I met on my return to Pantin (Paris). This 
little giri, no taller than a faggot, as slender as an eel, and as quick as a 
monkey, went into the house by the oven, and opened the door for me. 
The dogs, silenced by some tempting delicacies, were dead. It was neces- 

that the two women should share the same fate. When we had 
secured the money, La Ginetta stopped behind, shut the door, and got out 
by the oven.” 

‘Such a noble inventor deserves to live,” said Jacques, admiring the 
manner in which the crime had been committed. “ But what a madness 
to throw away so much talent upon a girl !’’ continued the old convict, as 
he cast upon Theodore a glance of profound anger and contempt. 

“ Ah,” replied Theodore, “ you was not there to advise me. If I wish 
to live now, it is more for you than for her.” 

“Have hopes! Iam not called Trompe la Mort, for nothing ! I will 
take care of you!” 

“‘ What, my life may yet be spared!” exclaimed the young Corsican, 
endeavouring to lift up his shackled hands towards the damp ceiling of 
his cell ; while a sigh, such as had seldom been heard in that gloomy 
vault, and which was born of the happy dream of life, struck the astonished 
ear of Bibi Lupin. 

‘It is the result of the absolution I have given him, for his revela- 
tions,” observed Jacques to Bibi Lupin. “‘ But the Corsican is perfectly 
innocent of the crime imputed to him, and I must endeavour to save 
him.” 

“ May Heaven be with you, Monsieur l’Abbé,” said Theodore in 
French. . 


VII.—THE CONVICT CAPITALISTS. 


Trompe la Mort, more Carlos Herrera, more a priest than ever, rushed 
out of the condemned cell, and hurried along the corridor, to make his 
appearance before M. Gault with an expression of mingled horror and 
anxiety. , 
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‘¢ Monsieur the Director,” exclaimed Jacques, “that young man is in- 
nocent, he has revealed to me the guilty one. I pray you ask for me an 
audience of five minutes with M. de Grandeville.” 

“T shall go at once,” replied M. Gault, to the great surprise of all 
the spectators of this extraordinary scene. 

“But allow me, in the mean time,” continued Jacques Collin, “ to be 
reconducted to the prison-yard, I may there be enabled to complete the 
conversion of a criminal, whose heart I had already touched.” 

At this moment the sound of a carriage driving up to the door of the 
Conciergerie was heard. The door was opened, and a lady with a bit of 
blue paper in her hand, followed by a valet and a chasseur, appeared at 
the grating. Dressed in deep mourning, she wore a black veil and lace 
worth at least a thousand crowns, and a black cashmere shawl of about 
six thousand francs. An atmosphere of musk surrounded her, and the 
chasseur paraded behind her with the airs of a servant who knows 
himself to be indispensable to an, exacting princess. Jacques Collin 
recognised in a moment Asia, or, to give her her real name, his aunt 
Jacqueline Collin. 

“ Ah! my dear abbe!” exclaimed the great lady, who shed a torrent 
of tears upon perceiving the priest, ‘how have they dared to place here, 
even for a moment, so holy a man ?” 

“Ah ! Madame de San Esteban, madame the marchioness,” replied 
Carlos Herrera, “‘ what devoted kindness on your part !” 

“ What do you wish, what must I do?” inquired Madame de Esteban 
in a language only comprehensible to the nephew and his aunt. 

* Put all your letters in a place of safety, take those which compro- 
mise more than any of the others each of the ladies and return dressed 
“2 common person to the Salle des Pas Perdus, and wait there for my 
orders.”’ 

Asia knelt down, as if to receive the worthy abbe’s blessing. “Addio, 
marchesa,” said the latter in a loud voice, and then he added in a lower 
tone, “ Find out Europe and Paccard, we must have the 750,000 franes 
which they have made away with.” 

“ Paccard is there,” answered the afflicted marchesa, with tears in her 
eyes, as she pointed indirectly to the chasseur, in green and gold, and 
feathered like a Russian general. Jacques gave a look of satisfaction as 
the marchesa withdrew, after leaving a purse of gold for the poor pri- 
soners. ‘Trompe la Mort was following the guardian to the prison-yard 
at the moment when Bibi Lupin returned, having only after the lapse of 
some time made himself heard by a gendarme from without. 

The voice which he had just heard in the distance appeared familiar 
to him, but the lady herself was gone. 

“Show me the purse,” he said to the gaoler, and taking it in his hand 
he examined it. ‘ Gold, most certainly,” he remarked, “and emblazoned 
too! The rascal catches us all every moment, he ought to be fired upon 
like a dog !” 

“‘ What is the matter ?” inquired the gaoler, taking the purse. 

‘The matter! Why he has had a conversation with an accomplice,” 
replied Bibi Lupin, striking his foot against the grating with passionate 
perplexity. 

Once more in the prison-yard, Jacques Collin took La Pouraille aside. 

“So you are taken at last, are you ?” said Jacques Collin, “ with five 
robberies and three assassinations to account for, the last of which was 
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committed upon tworich citizens. Juries never overlook the murder of 
their fellow-citizens! You will be guillotined, there is no hope for you.” 

“They all tell me that,” answered La Pouraille, with a sigh. 

**T do not ask you where your money is,” continued Jacques, “I only 
want to know what you intend to do with it. Have you no one that you 
love, no wife nor child that you wish it given to? Your share in the 
general deposit alone amounts to 30,000 francs. I shall be out in a few 
hours, I can give it this very evening to whomsoever you may wish.” 

La Pouraille hesitated for some moments. At length he said, in a 
piteous tone,“ I should wish the money given to La Gonore. 

‘Do you leave nothing to your friends ?” 

“‘ Nothing, they betrayed me !” 

“They betrayed you! I will revenge you, then. Who knows but 
that I may, while 1am revenging you, make your peace with justice!” 

The assassin looked at Jacques, besotted with satisfaction. His confi- 
dence in Jacques amounted to fanaticism. ‘ Ruffart,” he said, “ Bibi 
Lupin’s agent went thirds with me and Godet. The rascals betrayed 
me because I knew their hiding-place and they did not know mine. 
gold is in the cellar of La Gonore’s*house, three feet under the pn ds | 
beneath some wine bottles. | Ruffart has his money in the same house, 
Rue Sainte Barbe ; Godet has his share at his sister’s, a washerwoman’s, 
he took up a plank of the flooring, deposited his funds, and made off. 

Trompe la Mort had now learned all that he wished. 

“Do you know what I want you to do ?” he said, casting a resolute 
glance at the assassin. 

“* What ?” ' 

“‘ Why, that you take upon yourself the affair of Nanterre.” 

La Pouraille made a movement of surprise, but he recovered himself 
under the steady look of his master. 

‘‘Fool !” said the latter, “four murders or one is it not the same 
thing ? I may be able to send you to the galleys yet, and save your 
neck. Have you not 700,000 franes to dispose of? You can promise 
to give up the money to the family upon that condition, and as for the 
assassination, we can throw that upon Ruffart. For once, Bibi Lupin is 
taken in.” 

La Pouraille was intoxicated with joy. Such a plan had never pre- 
sented itself to his obscure intelligence. He could have kissed his 
master from head to foot. 

“But this is not all,” continued Jacques Collin, “we must also de- 
nounce a woman. We must have some one to take La Ginetta’s place.” 
And so saying, he led La Pouraille towards the Biffon. 

«‘T know how much you love La Biffe,” said Jacques to the Biffon. 

The look which the fatter gave his master was terrific. 

«‘ What will she do while you are at the galleys ?” 

A tear stood in the eye of the ferocious robber. 

“¢ Well, if you was to have her placed in the Madeleinnettes or at Saint 
Lazare, for a year or so, she would be taken care of,” observed Jacques. 
‘What is your password ?” 

“‘ Night in Pantin,” answered the Biffon. 

‘¢ Well, she shall be preserved for you,” added Jacques. ‘ Now 
bye, children. They are coming for me to go before M. de Grandville. 

ou, La Pouraille, can explain the rest.” 

And this extraordinary man took his departure with that firmness 
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which new events had restored to him. The danger of the young Cor- 
sican had restored to him all that savage power with which he was 
accustomed to struggle against society. 


VIIl.—TROMPE LA MORT’S FIRST APPEARANCE IN COMEDY. 


The attorney-general, M. de Grandville, was busy in his cabinet dis- 
cussing with the police magistrate, M. Camusot, the Lucien catastrophe, 
and the possibility of obtaining from the survivors those papers which so 
déeply compromised two of the greatest families of Paris, when the steps 
of several persons and the sound of arms was heard. It must be Jacques 
Collin. The attorney-general put a mask of gravity upon his face, 
behind which the man disappeared, Camusot imitated his chief. An 
attendant at that moment opened the door of the study, and Jacques 
Collin entered, composed and not in the least degree abashed. 

“You have wished to speak to me,” said the magistrate, “I am all 
attention.” . 

« Sir, I am Jacques Collin, I give myself up !” 

Camusot shuddered, the attorney-general remained cool and un- 
changed. 

“ You must naturally imagine,” continued the convict, “that I have 
reasons for acting thus. These reasons, sir, I canonl y communicate to 
yourself, unless you are afraid of remaining alone with a runaway 
convict.” 

‘You can leave us, M. Camusot,” said the attorney-general. 

“You have done well to send away the assassin of Lucien,” said 
Jacques, his hands firmly knit, and apparently indifferent as to whether the 
magistrate heard him or not. ‘I could not have refrained from strang- 
ling him.” 

“ And what good could such a murder have done you?” the attorney- 
general quietly asked of the criminal. 

“ What are you daily employed in revenging or fancying that you re- 
venge society, sir, and you ask me the reason for taking revenge in my 
own hands! Ah, never did mother love her only son as I loved the child, 
whose loss was caused by that idiot of a magistrate. You do not know 
what grief is—I alone know it-—my very soul has been taken from me. 
I am like the dog from whom the physiologist has taken away its blood. 
That is why I came to you to say ‘I am Jacques Collin; I give myself 
up!’ I wished to put myself in the hands of justice without con- 
ditions.” 

“You have a future,” said the attorney-general, “ Lucien has left a 
will in which he bequeathes you three hundred thousand franes.”’ 

The convict made a gesture indicative of utter indifference to self. 

“If nothing interests you any further,” inquired M. de Grandville, 
ee did you ask for this interview ?” 

“ You were going, sir, to execute an innocent man, and I, sir, know the 
guilty one,” observed Jacques Collin, gravely. “Ido not come here for 
them but for you, for I love all those who loved Lucien and I wished to 
save you from remorse. Theodore Calvi is no more guilty of the affair 
of Nanterre than you are. If he had indicated to you the woman from 
whom he obtained the stolen objects you would have discovered not only 
the real criminal, who is already in your power, but an accomplice whom 
Theodore would not sacrifice because she is a woman. Promise me that 
Calvi shall be spared, and I will tell you every thing.” 
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“Ts that all that you require ?”’ said M. de Grandville. 

“There is one thing further. I possess the letters of Madame de 
Serizy and of the Duchess de Maufrigneuse, and what letters? I can 
let you see them. There is at the present moment an old woman in the 
Salle des Pas Perdus; send your valet to her, let him say, Dabor ti 
mandana, and she will come.” 

“ The execution is countermanded,” said the attorney-general, ringing 
his bell, “ now will you give me your word not to escape ? If so, you may 
go and fetch the woman yourself.” 

Jacques Collin looked atthe magistrate with surprise. The convict 
was conquered with his own weapons. 

The surprise of Asia, at being suddenly addressed by Jacques in the 
Salle des Pas Perdu, may be imagined. Although versed in the tricks 
played by her nephew, this one surpassed all. 

“Well,” said Jacques, “are you going to look at me as if I was a 
museum of natural history ! come along,” and taking his aunt under his 
arm he led her down the staircase of the shopkeeper’s gallery. 

“ Where is Paccard ?”’ 

“He is waiting for me in the flower-market.” 

“‘ And Prudence ?” 

“ At the widow Roussés.” 

“Let us go there.” 

After the lapse of a very short space of time, Jacques Collin, his aunt, 
Paccard, and Prudence Servien, who had been in Esther’s service under 
the name of Europe, were all four seated in a hackney-coach, which 
Jacques ordered to drive to the gate of Ivry. Prudence and Paccard 
trembled in the presence of their formidable master. 

“‘ Where are the 750,000 frances ?” inquired Trompe la Mort, in a tone 
that would admit of no evasion. 

“ The seven hundred and thirty thousand francs,” answered Jacqueline, 
“ are safe.” 

“If you had not given them to my aunt,” continued Jacques, address- 
ing his confederates, ‘‘ you should have gone straight there,” he said, point- 
ing to the Place de Gréve, which the coach was now approaching. 

“ Prudence,” continued Jacques, “listen tome. There is in the Rue 
Sainte Barbe a very good house, kept for Madame Saint Esteve by La 
Gonore ; Jacqueline shall enter into arrangements with madame for 
the cession of that house, which I intend you and Paccard, when you get 
married, to dwell in. 

Paccard seized the old convict’s hand and kissed it respectfully. 

“There is in the cellar of that house,” continued Jacques, “two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand franes in gold. This sum must be extracted be- 
tween this and three nights hence. A hundred thousand franes will suf- 
fice to pay for the house, fifty thousand for the good-will, and keep the 
remainder. Prudence, Jacqueline will this evening give you the seven 
hundred and fifty thousand francs.” 

‘Seven hundred and thirty,” interrupted Paccard, tremblingly. 

“ Well, let it be seven hundred and thirty, you will go with them to 
Fsther’s house, get in by the chimney, for the seals are on, and place the 
moneys in the mattress of your late mistress’s bed. And now, children, 
good bye. Be to-night at the Pont des Arts, and my aunt will tell you 
if there are any counter-orders.” 
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Prudence and Paccard jumped out of the coach as pleased as thieves 
who had just received their pardon. 

“And now, ces won said Trompe la Mort, when the others were 
gone, “you must take charge of La Gonore. She will be arrested before 
five days are over, and one hundred and fifty thousand franes in gold will 
be found in her room, which will testify to the murder of the Crottat 
family. Now cut open your dress and let me have the specimens of the 
letters.” 

“ Driver, to the Palais de Justice !” shouted out Jacques, “I promised 
to be quick and I have been away half an hour already. Josyuclinn; you 
must go to La Roussé’s and give the remainder of the letters to any one 
who shall call for them with my pass. You must seek out for me, also, 
the little Corsican girl, for whom Theodore committed the Nanterre 
robbery. La Ginetta must be let loose upon Godet’s sister, the washer- 
woman, the other third of the 750,000 francs are inher house. We shall 
have all, except the 150,000 francs, which will be delivered up to justice 
with La Gonore, to attest the guilt of Godet and Ruffart. Instead of being 
the banker of the convicts, I intend to become the figaro of justice, and to 
revenge Lucien. Now do you be at the grating of the Conciergerie in 
two hours from this time. Give the coachman three francs.” 

The coach was at the Palais de Justice. Jacqueline astounded, paid the 
driver. Trompe la Mort ascended the staircase to appear before the at- 
torney-general. 

1X.—CONCLUSION. 


Notwithstading his natural decision of character, Jacques Collin 
had been subjected to such severe trials, both moral and physical, within 
the last few days, that he ascended the stairs of the Palais de Justice with 
a slow and somewhat enfeebled step. At the very moment that he had 
reached the vaulted landing-place, Bibi Lupin was passing out of the 
door that led from the Conciergerie into the Palais de Justice. 

“This time I have you,” exclaimed the thief-taker,.as he recognised 
the chesnut-coloured coat of the Abbé Herrera, and he sprang at the 
throat of his enemy, who, with one blow, sent him rolling many paces 
distant on the floor, and then, like an English boxer, who does not wish 
better than to begin again, he stretched out his hand to lift him up. 

“Do you wish to arrest me ?” asked Jacques of his enemy. “ If so, 
let us go together before the attorney-general.” 

Bibi Lupin, who was delighted to appear at the bar with such a cap- 
ture, acceded at once. 

“Sir,” said the thief-taker, as he advanced with his prize into the 
cabinet of the attorney-general, “I have good news for you. Jacques 
Collin, who had escaped, has been recaptured.” 

‘“ Where did you dnd him ?” inquired M. de Grandville. 

** At the door of your cabinet,” answered Bibi Lupin. 

“* Retire,” said the attorney-general, with severity. ‘ You act as if 
you was the police and justice united. Know that till you are ordered 
to arrest him, this man is free.” 

“ Here, sir,” said the convict, after casting a glance at his discomfited 
enemy, in which he seemed to intimate to him his proximate fall—“ here, 
sir, not to lose time, are the specimens of my merchandise ;” and he held 
out three letters to M. de Grandville. 

M. de Grandville, after reading the letters, remained some time with 
his head buried in his hands. 
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“And you can get all the letters?” he at length observed to the con- 
vict, who stood silent before him. 

“ Monsieur de Grandville,” said Jacques Collin, assuming a serious and 
sad expression, “ I have been, as you are aware, condemned to five years’ 
“a for forgery. I love my liberty! I have, between evasions 
and recaptures, gone through my time, and I ought to be re-established 
in my rights as a French citizen. But if it were so, what could I do, 
subjected as I should be to the surveillance of the police. Now, sir, I 
have resolved to give up the mad struggle that I have carried on for now 
twenty years against society; you know my capacity, my skill, my 
courage, my knowledge of business—make me the servant of the power 
that must ever weigh down upon me. Three great families are now at 
my mercy—the letters, the possession of which allow me to address you 
as I now do, shall be handed over to you the moment you accede to my 
wishes. Bibi Lupin deceives the justice which he pretends to serve. 
One of his agents, as I can prove to you, was engaged in the assassination 
of the family Crottat ; and I have ae discovered the author of the mur- 
der at Nanterre, for which Theodore Calvi was about to suffer. If you 
will allow me to act, I will signalise my taking place under justice, by 
bringing all the guilty parties to their account before eight days are over. 
Give me Bibi Lupin’s place, and you confer the greatest possible benefit 
upon society.” 

Jacques Collin remained before the magistrate, awaiting his decision, 
in a modest and submissive attitude. 

‘* You have placed the letters at my disposal ?” said the magistrate. 

“You can send for them whenever you wish. Madame de Saint 
Estéve will give them up to your commissioner, if he intimates that he is 
sent by the attorney-general. One word more, sir; the money of the de- 
ceased Esther was not stolen. At the removal of the seals, let the mat- 
tress under the bed be examined, the money will be found there.” 

“ Are you certain of that? Lucien then was not guilty of a robbery ? 
Go then,”’ continued the magistrate, ‘* you shall have Bibi Lupin’s place, 
and Calvi shall not only not be pan Ie but shall be your assistant.’ 

Jacques Collin bowed with the profound submission of an inferior before 
a superior. ‘I will surpass,” he said to himself, as he walked away; “ 1 
will surpass, in what I shall do at the very onset of my career, all that 
Bibi Lupin ever did. I only live now to revenge Lucien. We shall be, 
thanks to our position, both armed alike, both protected alike! It will re- 
quire some time before I can overthrow my enemy, but I shall not fail 
in the end.” 

When Jacques Collin found himself without the Palais de Justice, he 
felt an indescribable sensation of joy. He felt himself at liberty, and, as it 
were, new-born. His first steps were directed rapidly towards the church 
of Saint Germains des Prés, where the funeral service over Lucien de Ru- 
bempré had just been concluded. 

Jacques Collin called a coach, and followed the mortal remains of the 
youth he had so much loved to the burial-ground. By the time the con- 
voy had reached Pére la Chaise, the ten mourning carriages had dimi- 
nished to four, and there were scarcely twelve persons present when the 
body of Lucien was lowered into the grave of Esther. 

“‘ Two beings who loved one another in life will now not be separated in 
death,” said Jacques Collin, “ I, too, will be deposited there!” and the 
iron-hearted convict fell stiff and senseless on the ground. 
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THE FEITICEIRA AND THE MAGIC CAVERN.* 
BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. 


None but infidels, freemasons, or political economists will venture 
to doubt that Feiticeiras existed in days of yore in Portugal whatever 
may be the case at present, as the following true story will full prove, 
Some affirm that the weird sisterhood vanished from the land on the 
memorable establishment of the festival of the Holy Heart by her gra- 
cious and pious majesty Donna Maria Primeira, but of this we have no 
clear demonstration ; no one saw them go. That they once existed there 
can be no manner of doubt—whether they do so still or no cannot be so 
clearly proved. Far be it from us, or any other humble son of our 
holy mother church, to throw the slightest reflection on that most com- 
fortable festival of the Holy Heart, or to doubt for a moment its efficacy 
in driving away the vile Feiticeiras, and in overcoming all the powers of 
darkness, if so the saints in Heaven willed it ; but the question remains yet 
to be solved whether they did so will it, or not. Ah me! how can fallible 
creatures pronounce on so important a point! But to our history, which 
has nothing whatever to do with the Holy Heart, for it relates to times 
many centuries before that sacred festival was instituted. 

At that time there lived near the beautiful and populous city of Braga, 
then the see of a powerful and warlike bishop, a young and pretty damsel 
called Anna das Ortas, Anne of the Garden; her father, an honest, 
worthy man, following the avocation of a herb gardener. Her mother, 
an excellent woman in her way, washed the garments of such as wore 
linen, of the pious and good friars of the neighbouring convent, who 
were rather numerous in those days—more’s the pity that such is not the 
case at present—but Heaven’s will be done, we must submit to its inscrut- 
able decrees. Of Anna’s father and mother we have little to remark. They 
brought her up to the best of their means—they taught her to say her 
Aves and Paters as she counted her beads, to knit and sew, and to go to 
market on occasion with the produce of the garden. Now as Anna grew 
up she took a great fancy to going to market, and never missed an oppor- 
tunity, if she could help it, of so doing. The truth is, that besides sell- 
ing her vegetables and eggs, she used to encounter there a young lavra- 
dor, who resorted thither for a similar purpose, though being the son of 
a rich man it was to sella few head of cattle, a flock of sheep, or a cart- 
load or so of corn. 

The consequence of these frequent meetings was that the young 
farmer fell deeply in love with the pretty Anna, and that sentiments 
hitherto strangers in her gentle bosom insidiously took up their abode 
there, unquestioned and unregarded. Ah! happy are those who, in the 
calm seclusion of the cloister are shielded from the treacherous shafts of 
the archer god! For some time the love of the young people was not dis- 
covered, and sweet weré the short hours they passed together, but at last 
some officious neighbour carried a report to old José Ribello, the father 
of the young farmer, who bore the same name, that his son had fallen in 
love with a maiden much below him in station, and would in all proba- 


* The reader must recollect that the following legend is supposed to be written 
by a certain Padre Manoel, which will account for the peculiarity of some of the 
expressions, 
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bility insist on wedding her. On hearing this old José Ribello called his 
son to him, and sternly rebuking him for attempting to win the young 
maiden’s affections, forbade him ever to speak to her again at the ae. 
of his severe anger. Young José was a dutiful son, so although he had 
no idea that he had been domg any thing wrong, he determined to obey, 
however dear it might cost him. He little thought the difficulty of 
the task imposed on him: day after day he found himself going towards 
the market of Braga, or riding round in the neighbourhood of Anna’s 


abode, just to get a glimpse of her figure at a distance, without the hope 
of exchanging a word. 


It happened that at the same time Anna’s father and mother beginning 
to suspect that she had some especial attractions in Braga, set a person to 
watch, and discovered the truth. Like sensible people, they told her it 
was madness to think of one so much above her in station, and forbade 
her ever seeing young José again, pointing out all the dangers to which 
she would be exposed. Thus by the cruelty of fate were two young 
hearts separated. Poor Anna grew paler and paler, her cheek sunk, her 
form became thin, and all her former joyous spirits vanished. Now it 
happened at that time, that in a small hut on the side of a steep, rocky 
mountain in the neighbourhood of Braga, there resided au old woman 
who was more than suspected of being a Feiticeira. Anna heard of her, 
and after many doubts determined to visit her to ask her assistance in 
restoring her lover. With agitated steps she quitted her home, for the 
mountain was some way off, and the path to the hut was rough and steep. 
She knew that she had many difficulties and dangers to undergo, but true 
love, such as Anna felt, will nerve the courage of a tender maiden to en- 
counter perils which might well make the stout heart of a tough soldier 
quake, as I have heard tell by those who know the secrets of that fatal 
passion. ‘There were few men inthe valley who would willingly have 
gone where she ventured, alone and unarmed, save by virtue and imno- 
cence. She committed one faultindeed, for had she asked the priest, as she 
ought to have done, he would, of course, have forbade her consulting the 
Feiticeira, but the good saints are careful of those they love. For some 
way her path lay along a narrow valley, with trees growing on each side, 
and a clear stream brawling along at its bottom ; but she soon had to 
quit this smiling region, and to commence the ascent of the mountain, 
the path winding round and round, often beneath huge dark rocks, which 
seemed about to topple down and overwhelm her. At first various shrubs 
aided her progress, but they next disappeared, and she then had to 
clamber up among the bare cold rocks, sometimes on her knees and hands, 
so steep was the path. The wind whistled loudly, and struck a chill to 
her heart, she often thought she must have missed her road, but still un- 
daunted she persevered, till at last she came in sight of the hut of which 
she was in search. The habitation of the witch was merely a pile of 
rocks, the roof, composed of a rough thatch, being pores | over with 
stones to prevent it being blown off by the wind, while ozier bands 


formed the only hinges to the door, which was now closed. Anna 
knocked. 


“ Who seeks the Feiticeira here, 
Let her enter without fear,” 


said a voice in a harsh tone, which served little to encourage her; but 
Anna was not to be turned aside, so she opened the door. 
Before a fire which smouldered in the centré of the hut was seated an 
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old woman on a three-legged stool, a distaff was in her hand, and a ball 
of red thread rolled on the floor. Her garment was of dark cloth, ex- 

ing her long bony arms, her face was shrivelled and swarthy, and her 
Pair thin and grizzly, was unconfined by belt or covering, her waist 
being encircled by a belt which revolved and glittered like a live snake. 
For a minute she spun on regardless of Anna’s presence. At last she 
looked up, and pointing with her long chin to a low three-legged stool on 
the other side of the fire, desired her to be seated. 

* You need not mention your errand, I know it,” she began, “ you 
come to tell me a tale of disappointed love, and to ask my assistance to 
forward your wishes. You are not the first maiden by many who has 
come to me for a like purpose, nor have I ever failed to aid those who 
have followed my directions. But let me hear what you have to say ; 
I like to listen to a tale of maiden’s folly and man’s treachery. It does 
my heart good—Ha! ha! ha!” 

Anna, having first defended her lover from the imputation of treachery, 
told the old hag how young José Ribello had lost his heart to her, and 
how she, not to be out done in generosity, had given him hers in return, 
and how old Ribello would not hear of their marriage on account of their 
voverty. 
we So gold is at the bottom of it all ; ha, ha, ha! I thought so,” croaked 
out the witch. ‘ The old man, who has more wealth than he knows what 
to do with, would destroy his only son’s happiness, and that of an inno- 
cent maiden because she hasn’t a dower equal to her beauty, and because 
he fancies the puddle in his veins is purer than the healthy stream which 
flows in hers, ha, ha, ha! Such is the way of the world; I laugh to 
think of it, some would weep. Men have not changed since I was young. 
’Twas such conduct made me what I am, and while the world lasts will 
nip — a sweet and lovely flower in the bud. But do not you weep, 
my child, I will save you from a like fate.” 

These words somewhat reassured Anna, though the expression of the 
old woman’s countenance was so cunning and sinister that she did not. 
place full confidence in her. 

The Feiticeira was again silent, continuing to spin on as before, Anna 
watching her intently and afraid to interrupt her. At last she once more 
broke silence. ‘ You would know your future destiny, my pretty 
maiden ?” she said, abruptly. ‘See yon ball of thread which rolls about 
the floor? Such is your past life—the thread firm and strong without 
knots and imperfections—what is to come, is the flax in this spindle, which 
still contains sufficient to spin more than three times what you see already 
formed. From that I foretell that your life will be prolonged to many 
years, till you become ugly and wrinkled as I am; ha, ha, ha! How like 
you the thought, maiden?” 

Anna looked at the hag, and thought such would be impossible, but 
she said nothing. 

“ You don’t believe me, I know, ha, ha, ha! No woman would. If I told 
you that you would increase in beauty till every knee bowed down before 
you, you would believe me fast enough. Stay, | have not done yet, Even 
now the thread with difficulty passes through my fingers. Ah, danger 
threatens you, great and imminent which I am unable to avert, oo a 

wer more potent than mine compels me to warn you. Maiden, there- 

ore beware !” 


The last words the witch uttered in a deep and impressive voice, which 
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seemed not like her own, nor as if spoken voluntarily. “ You know your 
destiny ; what more would you ?” i continued. 

“ TI would know how I might soften the heart of my lover's father,” 
said Anna. 

“ You persist then in requiring my aid,” muttered the witch. “ Gold, 
gold alone is the only talisman which can soften the old man’s heart. 
The means are in your power to procure enough of the vile dross, and 
more than enough if you have the courage to obey my mandates—if not, 
beware—the consequences may be fatal.” 

Anna having declared her determination to undergo every difficulty to 
gain her lover, the Feiticeira dismissed her, desiring her to return at sun- 
set on the following night, when all her wishes should be accomplished. 
The dauntless maiden returned in safety to her home by the way she had 
come. 

The succeeding evening she again set forth on her perilous expedition, 
having first petitioned for the protection of the Holy Virgin, and all the 
saints, in her undertaking. Fortunate was it for her that she did so, and 
her example is worthy of imitation by all others similarly situated. As 
she pursued her way, the night-birds shrieked, and the wolves howled, 
but neither molested her, and she gained the mountain hut in safety. 

The witch met her at the door, and without many words took her 
hand, and led her by a path up the mountain. After climbing some wa 
they descended several hundred feet, then they continued round the 
side of the hill for a considerable distance, again ascending, now turning 
to the right, now to the left, the cold wind whistling, the thunder rolling, 
till the poor maiden was completely bewildered, nor had she the remotest 
idea in what direction she was proceeding. It was surprising how the 
old woman could endure so much fatigue, for she was herself alread 
almost worn out. After passing nearly an hour thus, they descended by 
a steep and broken pathway into a deep ravine, huge dark rocks rising 
on every side. When near the bottom, the Feiticeira stopped before a 
rock more vast and dark than any of its fellows. 

“« Be prepared for what you are about to behold,” she exclaimed, striking 
it with her staff, and uttering at the same time the following charm or in- 
cantation : 

“ Spirit of the magic cell, 
Listen to this potent spell : 


Abraportasemdemora, 
Osdiabosvaitembora.” 


Anna listened attentively, repeating the words after her. At their 
conclusion the rock opened with a loud crash, disclosing a dark and vast 
cavern, with a light burning at the further end. The maiden trembled, 
for this seemed, as it were, the work of magic, and she knew not how far 
she might compromise her precious soul. 

“Come on, foolish girl,” exclaimed the witch, grasping her hand 
tighter, and dragging her forward, “ this is no time for fear. If you 
would never more see your lover, go—you are free.” 

Poor Anna followed unresistingly. The floor was soft and damp, and 
the roof, as they advanced nearer the lights, glittered with beau- 
tiful and pure stalactites which hung down in every variety of shape, 
some touching the ground and forming the most graceful pillars and de- 
licate tracery work, not to be surpassed by the art of man. The light, 
which proceeded from a large antique lamp, was placed over an iron gate, 
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which flew open on being touched by the witch’s staff. They entered, 
when at that moment a brilliant light burst forth, disclosing to the won- 
-dering eyes of the young girl heaps of vessels of gold and silver piled 
up in every direction, evidently of very ancient manufacture, bags full of 
coins of all sizes, and chests overflowing with glittering jewels. 

“ What think you of that, my pretty maiden?” said the old woman, 
after she had allowed Anna to feast her eyes on the precious store for 
some minutes. ‘ Do you think if you were the mistress of this wealth, 
old José Ribello a longer consider you unfit to be the bride of his 
son—ha! ha! ha! He would come down on his bare knees and entreat 
you to wed the youth did he think you possessed of one thousandth part 
of this gold, I ween—ha! ha! ha! But come, you have seen enough, 
you cannot now convey any of it away. Another time you may return, 
for at present you have a certain ceremony to perform before any of this 
wealth can be yours.” 

Saying which, the old woman dragged the reluctant Anna from the 
inner chamber, the door closing behind them witha loud crash, which re- 
verberated along the vaulted roof. They quickly traversed the outer ca- 
vern, the moon shining calmly forth as they stepped into the open air, 
A second crash caused Anna to turn round, when she beheld the rock, 
stern and dark as she had at first seen it, without a trace of the aperture 
through which she had that instant passed. 

She had no time to ask questions, for the witch hurried her down the 
remainder of the steep to the bottom of the glen. As she advanced she 
perceived a fire, which sent up ruddy flashes of light, and before it, seated 
on the ground, a number of women. As Anna and the witch approached, 
they rose from their seats, holding out their long skinny arms to welcome 
the latter. 

‘¢ Hail, sister, hail!” they exclaimed together. “ What new guest do 
you bring to share in the revels of our sisterhood ?” 

“ A dainty morsel, truly—ha! ha! ha!” 

And they all laughed hoarsely in concert. 

“1 bring a brave girl, who seeks for that which all men are striving to 
gain, though robbery, murder, or perjury be the means—gold, gold enough 
to soften an aged miser’s flinty heart.” 

Again the witches, for such they seemed, gave way to their infernal ha, 
ha, ha’s. The unearthly sounds made Anna’s heart sink within her, but 
she could not have escaped had she wished it, as she had not the slightest 
knowledge of the path to take. 

“ You wish to procure wealth enough to satisfy a miser’s greedy heart?” 
said one of the sisterhood, more hideous and aged than the rest, advanc- 
ing towards Anna. “It is a large quantity, but you know where it is to 
be found ?” : 

“Yes, I would do much to gain it,” answered the maiden, timidly. 

“Well, you will have a slight ceremony to go through first, and then 
all you saw just now in the magic cavern will be yours,” said the witch, 
while the others again shrieked in chorus, ha! ha! ha! 

“ What is it?” asked Anna, her heart beating with terror. 

“All which is required is a drop of blood from your little finger, 
with which you must sign your mark in a little book, to pledge yourself 


to meet us here once a year, and to obey the behest of our lord and mas- 
ter,” answered the witch. 
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“Oh, no, no,” cried Anna, wringing her hands in despair, for she had 
often heard the gossips say, that by that dreadful rite many a hapless soul 
has been sent to perdition. 

“Then remember that you will lose your lover,” whispered the old 
witch who had brought her to the spot. 

“IT cannot; I dare not,” cried Anna. ‘“ May the good saints protect 
my soul.” 

At these words all the witches groaned and shrieked with pain. 

“ Think of the wealth which will be yours to bless your lover's sight,” 
continued the temptress. 

“ But I shall hazard the loss of my soul,” reiterated the maiden. 

“ Causeless fears,” said the witch, “at all events you will never more see 
your lover.” 

** Alas, alas, what shall I do?” cried the poor girl 

** Muster courage, and don’t believe the tales of the priests,” cried the 
witches. 

At that moment a loud clap of thunder was heard, and the fire blazed 
up more fiercely than before. 

— me! our master comes, and he will soon make you change your 
mind.”’ 

Again the thunder rolled and the fire blazed, when suddenly from the 
centre of it appeared a man of vast stature and swarthy hue, who advanced 
with a smiling countenance towards the maiden, and in soothing words en- 
deavoured to allay her fears. At the same time the witch who had, through 
her own thoughtless folly, brought her to the spot, dragged her forward 
by the hand, endeavouring with her spindle to prick her little finger so as 
to draw blood. The poor maiden screamed loudly, for all the horrors of 
her approaching fate rushed upon her. 

“ Oh, my beloved José, would that you were here to rescue me,” she 
cried, in an agony of fear. 

At these words the witches shrieked with laughter. 

“Oh, Santo Cypriano, protect me! oh, Holy Virgin, save me.” 

No sooner, however, had she called on the snint, who never fails to pro- 
tect his votaries, and on the Holy Virgin, the guardian of innocence (it is 
not known which of the two sent her aid, perchance it was their combined 
influence), than a bolt shot from a cross-bow laid the old witch dead at her 
feet ; the diablo vanished in the flames, doubtless to his own infernal re- 
gions, and the terrified witches flew off with loud shrieks in every direc- 
tion. ‘The astonished Anna stood alone and unharmed for one instant, in 
another she was clasped in the arms of her devoted Jose. 

“The holy Saint Cyprian protect m beloved,” he exclaimed, pressing 
a kiss upon her lips, which soon brought her to herself. “ What means 
all this?” 

Anna then narrated all that had occurred, and how for love of him she 
had ventured to the den of the Feiticeira, and although he rebuked her 
temerity, this could not be otherwise than gratifying to a lover’s ears. 

He then told her how he had been out hunting, and been benighted, 


. and how, seeing the fire led by the power of the good, saint, he had ap- 


proached it, expecting to find some charcoal-burners there, of whom he 


could inquire his way—how he had stood watching at a distance the 
strange antics of the witches, till he heard her shriek, and with the keen 
sight of true love recognised her form, when he had shot the bolt which, 
directed by the saint, had sent her vile temptress to destruction. 
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The poor girl having told her own story, and heard that of her 
lover, recollected, that notwithstanding all the danger and fatigue she 
had undergone she was still as far as ever from the attainment of wealth. 
Her lover endeavoured to comfort her with some success, when it occurred 
suddenly to them that they ought no longer to remain in that unhallowed 
spot, for hitherto it must be owned, that in the delight of being together 
der had forgot every thing else. José was, therefore, about to bear her 
away in his arms up the very path by which she had descended, when 
her eye fell on the old witch’s staff, which lay on the ground near her. 
She immediately recollected that it was with that same staff the witch had 
opened an entrance to the magic cavern; and telling José its properties, 
he forthwith secured it ; having done which the young couple commenced 
the ascent of the mountain. When they arrived opposite the tall, dark 
rock, Anna struck it with the staff, uttering at the same time the words the 
witch had made use of. To the no small amazement of José, the rock, 
with a loud crash, flew open, exposing the mighty cavern to view. 

They advanced fearlessly to the iron gate, which, at a touch of the 
wand likewise flew open, and they beheld its boundless treasures spread 
out temptingly before them. Calling on the holy Cyprian to protect 
them through the work of magic before them, José loaded himself with 
as much of the gold as he could carry, and then leading Anna by the 
hand, not without some misgivings, hurried away, the gate and the 
rock closing behind them as they passed through. After much toil they 
reached Anna’s home, where they found her parents in great alarm at 
her absence, but the sight of the gold threw them into such eestasies, 
that they forgot to ask how it was procured. Night after night Jose 
went to the cavern, returning laden with gold, silver, and jewels, which 
he piled up in his mistress’s cottage, for once, at all events, true love 
triumphing over cupidity. The gardener and his wife now bought a 
handsome house, and rich dresses and horses, and hired numerous ser- 
vants to attend on them. One day, Donna Anna was seated in her new 
mansion, when José appeared, and throwing himself at her feet, with 
tears in his eyes, told her he had come to bid her farewell. 

“ When I was comparatively rich and you were poor, my father would 
not let you marry me ; and now that you are so wealthy, and I have 
but a small fortune, I expect the same treatment from your parents.” 

At these words Anna sprang up, and throwing her beautiful arms 
round his neck, vowed that she would marry him and him alone. These 
words reassured her lover; but the gardener declared that he would not 
give his daughter to the son of a man who had despised her ; so the next 
day, old José Ribello came with a train of servants, all mounted on 
richly caparisoned steeds, his display being, however, = ei eclipsed 
by the magnificence of the gardener’s mansion, and throwing himself at 
his feet, entreated him not to destroy his son, who was dying for love 
of his daughter. 

The gardener having only his daughter's happiness in view, and knowing 
the love of the young couple, soon gave way, to the manifest delight of old 
Ribello, who committed all sorts of extravagancies in his joy, thus show- 
ing the power of gold to melt a miser’s flinty heart. Ineed say no more : 
the young couple were at length united, and became the founders of one 
of the most noble and wealthy families in Portugal. 
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RICHARD HARDRESS. 


A PASSAGE IN THE HISTORY OF EDITH CARLETON. 
By Epwarp Keneatty, LL.B. 


THE spirits infused into corporeal bodies, and moulded by His heavenly 
hand, are pure and sinless—they live on earth in perfect virtue and depart 
from it to some other world of splendour and ambrosial leveliness. 

But may it not happen—and in the supposition there is nothing re- 
pugnant to the pure and beautiful truths of Christianity, otherwise, I 
need scarcely say, I would not dare to hazard it—that the Power of 
Evil can infuse hfe into bodies of his own creating, or can animate them 
by spiritual essences, immortal, though condemned ; and that hence Vice 
arises in the world ? 

Among the thousand and one wild eccentric speculations on our Past 
and Future, which have been supported by the Rabbis, the Talmudists, 
the Mystic Philosophers, is the following : 

That the race of men are a race of Angels, or Aaiveves, sent into this 
world to expiate by the myriad evils that attendexistence here, the 
crimes committed in some other period of being; and that when they have 
been purified by this ordeal, they ascend to their original state of. inno- 
cence, excellence, and undying beauty; their pilgrimage on earth, in 
exile from the skies, operating as a sort of cleansing Purgatory of their 
past misdeeds. 

This theory also, it may be added, is in no way repugnant to the divine 
truths of Revelation, but perfectly consistent with them. Against these 
truths nothing shall ever fall from my pen. 

Nor is it destitute of probability, when we contemplate that strange and 
wondrous compound of spirit, the soul of man—half angel—half demons 
—striving at one moment after its fair ideal of immortal beauty—at 
another, clogged, impeded, and debased to the earth, by the earthy body 
in which it is bound; glowing now with all that is most akin to holiness, 
to innocence, to truth, to celestial harmony, in all its primal brightness, 
of Angel or Aaiyvwy—now burning with wild and criminal feelings, wishes 
and promptings, which reduce it in a moment from heaven to the lowest 
abyss of wretchedness and hell. In thought how like a god ; in deed how 
like a beast. Angel-Devil ! 

O bright and beautiful souls of my two beloved friends—O Edgar! O 
Edith! from God, assuredly, ye came. And unto his bright bosom let 
us humbly hope ye have returned. 

O dark, accursed spirit of R. H., whence, then, didst thou come ? 

From Heaven ? 

No. 

Whence then ? 
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Can it be doubted, if there be indeed any truth in the Rabbinical 
belief, that annihilation was thy doom ?—that thou wert immediately 
when thy guilty spirit faced its Maker, reduced into nothingness ? 

Or, «A ces. thou now, accursed soul, in the centre of undying fire ? 
Let us charitably suppose the first. Annihilation were, for thee, a bless- 
ing indeed. 

Or, if thou wert once of angelic essence, as others may suppose, and 
sent to earth on thy purificatory mission, how deep, how dark and deadly 
has been thy relapse into guilt! How numerous the cycle of ages before 
thou shalt be restored. 

And yet how entirely elegant he seemed. In exterior excellence all 
beauty—but within all ugliness. In shape Achilles—in act Thersites. 
For what in all creation—what crawling toad—so vile and ugly as 
vice ? 

He fulfilled the old sneer of the cynic Diogenes, “ In eburnd virgind 
plumbeus gladius.” Yes! the ia indeed was of lead—the vilest of 
metals—but the body was pure and white as ivory. 

In all that can render a man accomplished, polished, and refined ; in 
the most complete tact, in a mastery of such knowledge as is best fitted to 
govern the many, in skill, in daring, in acuteness, in plausibility, in the art 
of attracting friends and subduing them immediately to his own purposes, 
in veiling under the specious light of virtue and wisdom, vices the most 
abhorrent and profane, in the science of the drawing-room, in the most 
exquisite softness and winningness of manner to both men and women, 
in an unbounded acquaintance with that difficult problem—the human 
heart, in courtesy, in outward kindness, in benevolent sentiments, in the 
ready assumption of virtuous and philanthropic principles—in all these 
things this man was perfect. 

So indefatigably had he studied Vice, that if he had bestowed but half 
the pains in learning Virtue, he would have been one of the most estima- 
ble characters on earth. 

The world—alas! that it should be said—is full of such men ; inspired 
by a most devilish spirit, glorying in vice for its own sake, and givin 
daily proofs of who their base creator is. From the hand of God their 
souls assuredly do not proceed. The Principle of Evil has animated 
them with life, and it is Ais behests they obey. 

This miscreant was the bosom friend of Hyde. My poor beloved 
Edgar relied on him, trusted him, believed him to be the most excellent of 
men. I know ten thousand others who once thought the same. 

He was, in my absence, trusted by Edgar—and oh! how exquisite a 
proof of affection was conveyed in that trust !—with the secret of his deep 
devoted attachment to sweet Edith Carleton. 

Little did my friend know or suspect that Hardress had already fixed 
7 deadly eyes upon that fair and tender flower, and sworn she should be 

s. 

But I anticipate. I fear that I am but a very bad romance-writer, for 
I let my readers into the secret before the time. Alas! I cannot help it. 
My heart is full of this sad subject, and the truth involuntarily flowed 
out from my pen before I was half conscious of it. There are times, 
when my hand mechanically writes, though my thoughts are far, far 
away, and when I read over the manuscript I feel astonished at the 
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strangeness of what I have written. No matter. I shall not erase the 
foregoing sentence, though, according to all the rules of romance, this 
secret ought to have been reserved for some time yet ! 

The reader, therefore, will please to learn that Edith Carleton had 
two lovers, Edgar Hyde and Richard Hardress: the one acting openly, 
honourably, and sincerely ; the other secretly and basely. The former 
confiding firmly in his friend ; the latter trusted by that friend, but be- 
traying him every hour of the day—just as Judas did. 

Fdith Carleton was ignorant of R. H.’s passion. The latter had 
never presumed to declare himself. But he laboured hard to cause 
a breach between the lovers; and this accomplished, he trusted to his 
own arts for consequent success. The tiger watches not its destined 
prey —_ half such revenous eagerness, as R. H. watched thee, my poor 

it 

lago, the craftiest scoundrel ever drawn by human wit, is represented 
by Shakspeare, as dealing principally in the working out of his infernal 
plottings, by insinuation. The noble Moor, assailed at every point by this 
most damnable device, circumvented by vile suspicions, hints, nods, winks, 
shrugs, and grimace, yet ever unconvinced, is wrought at last to mad- 
ness ; and but for sodas would still have remained in ignorance of the 
wily villain’s arts by whom he was robbed in the same instant of his love, 
his honour, and his life. Observe the wondrous cunning wherewith Iago 
founds, and then accomplishes his design. All candour and friendship, 
he wears his heart written in his face ; he acts to perfection the part of 
the most trusty friend; to those whose ruin he has meditated he always 
assumes the guise of fondest affection, or the most devoted respect ;—~ 
Othello—Desdemona—Cassio—Roderigo—his blunt humour masks a 
world of mischief ; his honesty has passed into a proverbial saying. As 
he scarcely ever advances a direct charge against his principal victim, he 
flatters himself not.merely with certain victory, but with assured impu- 
nity. He has said or done seareely any thing of which immediate hold 
can be laid, so as to enmesh himself with his intended prey. The finest 
natures are always the most open, and the least suspicious. The brave 
Othello, to whom falsehood was as little known as cowardice or any other 
species of dishonour, true and faithful himself, dreams not that the oppo- 
site vices are to be found in another ; and the more especially when that 
other is his trusted friend, and most experienced officer. Hour after 
hour, day after day, the accomplished villain drops the leperous distil- 
ment of insinuation into his hearer’s heart, until at length aroused to 
madness, half-doubting, half-desperate, now dreaming passionately of 
Desdemona’s love, now wildly sorrowful at the supposed ae in her 
affections, and violently inflamed against him for whom she, his bride 
beloved, has been so changed, he rushes recklessly on a career of blood ;— 
and murder, suicide, and desolation mark his path. 

Richard Hardress had studied, methinks, not truantly in this detested 
school. He was as complete a master of insinuation as Iago himself. 
Had he lived to the present day, 1 should perhaps have compared him to 


‘the Frenchman, Michelet, whose writings have lately made so great a 


noise ; and who seems to be experimentalising on the world as to the 
exact amount of dishonesty, falsehood, cunning, impurity, _hypoerisy, 


and slander, which the said world will endure. For that his writings 
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are full of each and all these hideous features, cannot, I think, be doubted 
by any honest man. This vagabond will merely have us to believe that 
every Catholic priest is a seducer and adulterer ; every Catholic nun an 
abandoned profligate ; and every Catholic matron and daughter a vile 
assenting instrument of lust in the hands of her spiritual adviser. Had 
he had the boldness to assert these lies, the world would perhaps listen 
in disgust and wonder ; they could scarcely despise him; for boldness, 
though on the side of infamy, is almost always secure from contempt. 
But this petty-lareeny scoundrel has no such boldness. He merely, like 
his prototype—lIago, insinuates it all. Those who read his writings are 
called upon to believe all this implicitly as Holy Writ—and why ?—because 
an excommunicated villain and defamer, who leaves the traces of his false- 
hoods as plainly after him in every page, as the serpent leaves its loath- 
some and slimy tail, chooses to insinuate it in every form and shape that 
many-coloured mendacity can assume, and so pertinacious withal is this 
dirty fiction-maker, that were it not the most monstrous lie ever be- 
gotten in hell, or in Michelet’s brain, which is the same thing, one would 
be inclined to think he believed it himself. 

Am I not right, therefore, when I liken to Iago or to Michelet, such a 
character as Richard Hardress ? The reader will see all the features of 
resemblance better as we proceed. 

Hardress became acquainted with Edith on the introduction of her 
lover. My absence from the place wherein these scenes were enacted, 
through Edgar on his own resources: and as there were no slight diffi- 
culties to encounter in managing this love affair, without the assistance 
of a friend, he was obliged to have recourse to Hardress. That such an 
intervention was originally most repugnant to Edgar's feelings, he has 
often told me; but accident having first put Hardress in possession of the 
secret, or of so much of it as would lead speedily to his knowledge of 
the remainder, Edgar thought it better to make no concealments from 
him, and he revealed the whole. He introduced him to Edith, and he 
frequently sent his letters to her by him, and received her’s in return. 
He had afterwards reason to think that both were opened and read b 
Hardress before delivery. To such an inconceivable depth of baseness, 
Micheletism, and villany, had this man even then descended. 

The numerous opportunities which Hardress had of visiting Edith—for 
he went to her and from her on constant embassy—put him, in a short 
time, on a footing of friendship with both her and her mother; and his 
courteous assiduity in obeying, and often anticipating their wishes, the 
polished softness of his manners, and his determination to please, were 
so irresistible, that he soon ingratiated himself quite into the heart of the 
latter. He was perpetually reminding her of the beauty and innocence 
of her daughter—sweet Edith! he never could have enlarged sufficiently 
in praise of either—of the inconstancy and folly of youthful engagements 
like this which subsisted between her and Edgar; of the fickleness of 
men, and the haughtiness of the father. “ The warmth of his friend- 
ship,” he said, ‘‘ for Edgar was great; but it could not render him in- 
sensible to the ties of intimacy which bound him for ever to his dearest 
Mrs. Carleton ; and though he might appear unfaithfulto the claims 
which the first had upon him, still nothing could induce him to forego 
those of the last.” There were times, too, when he hinted that the 
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engagement was becoming public, and that it was, at all events, incon- 
venient that it should be continued ; that every day brought nearer and 
nearer a chance of discovery, and that what such an unlucky accident as 
that might lead to, it was impossible to foresee. ‘These things, constantly 
sounded in the mother’s ears, produced the effect which the wily villain 
intended ; while the art with which they were conveyed was so consum- 
mate, the earnestness with which Hardress besought her to conceal 
the subject, nor sever, by discovery, two such friendly hearts as he called 
Heaven to witness, his and Edgar’s were, seemed so real; his pro- 
testations of eternal duty and friendship to herself, which he made 
with tears in his eyes, so convinced this good, guileless creature, that she 
blessed Providence for throwing in her way so kind, so considerate, so 
discreet a friend. Mrs. Carleton was always observed to talk anxiously 
to Edith after these interviews. 

Edgar was at this time severely ill, and confined to the house ; a cir- 
cumstance which, though communicated to Edith and her mother, facili- 
tated, in no slight degree, the plots and artifices of Hardress. 

To Edith herself he next directed his intrigues. After the most hearty 
professions of friendship, and of eternal devotion to her interests, he cau- 
tiously, and from time to time, with a mastery of skill, dropped hints 
and insinuations of Edgar’s coldness and insensibility—his haughtiness, 
natural and acquired—his devotion to books alone, and to ambitious 
aspirings, in preference to all other pursuits. . He blamed himself all the 
while for speaking thus frankly of his friend, but protested that he could 
not restrain his free thoughts. The illness which oppressed Edgar he 
assured her was produced, more by his own reflections on the subject of 
their intimacy, and the difficulties of their position with respect to his 
father, than by bodily causes ; and though he every day brought her short 
notes of the most fond and feeling kind, he steoteated: they were written 
rather to please her, by keeping concealed from her the altered state of 
Edgar’s feelings, than as the genuine promptings of his heart. It must 
not be supposed that so consummate a master of finesse as Richard Har- 
dress spoke all this so decidedly as it is here written. Such a course 
would have opened the eyes of Edith instantly. No, it is impossible to 
describe the art with which it was done, or the length of time which it 
occupied. Constant dropping wears away the hardest marble, and con- 
tinued insinuation penetrates into the warmest heart. 

He adjured her to be secret, and Edith promised. Ah! why didst 
thou do so, my sweet friend ? Truth never shuns the light. 

At first she could scarcely believe what she had heard. To doubt of 
Edgar Hyde’s love seemed to her to be little short of blasphemy. She 
trembled—alas! as I even now tremble while I write. Oh, sweet, sweet 
Edith, where art thou ? “4 " . 7 

Whither was I wandering? I know not. 

Spirit of eternal brightness, come tome! Oh, come from thy starry 
home in heaven! A lonely, old, and wayworn dreamer, how should I 
exist, were it not for thoughts celestial of thee?—— : 

‘Whither was I wandering? Why dost thou beat so wildly, my heart? 
Is she indeed near? 

Let me resume. And do thou, dear reader, pardon my digressions, 

Oh! hadst thou but known her. My poor Edith! my poor Edith! 
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At last, when she could bear no longer the agony of this dread sus- 
pense, she resolved to end it, and by some decisive step ascertain for ever 
the state of Edgar’s feelings. With Hardress at her side, and prompting 
her to action, she sat down one evening and penned the following letter. 
I think it one of the most beautiful I ever read—one, also, of the saddest. 
It is plain and simple, just at it came from the heart :— 


Edgar, you have deceived me; but I forgive you. I hope no one 
whom you may love will deceive you, for then you will never know the 
anguish I feel this night. When I came home from D——, my mother 
told me that you had passed her in your walks. Others also told me that 
you had begun to look on us with coldness and carelessness; and that 
though you were out every day, still you never visited here. I did not 
believe them. Edgar, tell me, how could I believe them? I sent a letter 
to you at the time, which, from what has happened this evening, I suppose 

ou must have received ; but still I could not bring myself to believe that 
you, of all others, who professed so much, should deceive me in the end. 
Recent circumstances have at last convinced me that, little as I may 
deserve your love, I have now lost it for ever. You care no more for me. 
I forgive you. Edgar, still dearest Edgar, I forgive you, and wish that 
you may never know what it is to have a broken heart. For though 
you may not credit it now, you were the only person in this world by 
whom I could say I was beloved, and whom I loved. Circumstances, it 
is true, may induce you to think otherwise. I certainly was giddy and 
very inconsiderate ; but still I had a heart, a fond, faithful, loving heart, 
dear Edgar, and a were the only person that possessed it. But it is all 
over now. I wish you all happiness. Your words have been reported to 
me. I cannot, I will not wound you to the soul by writing them here. 
You might have spared me all reproaches. If you wished to give me up, 

ou might have done so without hurting a girl’s feelings, who never 
would have done you any wrong—who would have died, nay, who still 
would die for you. 

I wish you every happiness, my dear friend, as I suppose this is the 
last time I can say it. May you always be happy, and may no one so 
unworthy as | am ever torment you again. Good-bye—good-bye! God 
bless you! Forgive me if I have ever done any thing to you; and may 
He who searches all hearts look down upon me this night and a 
me. .C. 

Edgar was musing in his library when he received the foregoing letter. 
When first he began to read it, he rubbed his eyes, as if he were in a 
dream—he pulled his large lamp closer to his side, and began to study 
the letter once again. To paint his bewilderment would be impossible. 
He fell into a reverie. , 

He heard a knock at the door, and Richard Hardress entered with his 
y 1 oma og and winning smile. Seizing Edgar by the hand, he ex- 
claimed, 

“ Ah, my dear friend, how do you do? Why-do you look so sad? Is 
any thing the matter with you?” 
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BERITOLA. 


BY ROBERT SNOW, ESQ. 


’*Twas then when Manfred ruled in Sicily, 
A gentle lady lived, Beritola 
Of Naples ; and she loved, and wedded with 
Lord Arighetto, who, in wealth and power, 
Dwelt in Palermo. But it so fell out, 
When the French Charles slew Manfred in the field 
Of Benevento, that the popular tide 
Of fierce Sicilian blood rose at the news, 
Desperate for change, to rule their wonted rulers ; 
And Arighetto, under cloud of night, 
Fled for his life from an ungrateful country. 
Beritola, no longer among friends, 
But pining most for Arighetto’s loss, 
Went after, from Palermo, o’er the sea; 
Sorrowing, poor Lady, much! and quick with child, 
And unattended ; yet with her she took 
One jewel left her in this trying hour, 
Her son Guisfredi, about eight years old : 
Then disembark’d at Lipari; and there 
She brought into a world of woe a boy, 
Whon, in the anguish of her soul, she named 
Lo Scacciato, or the Wanderer. 
Soon as with strength of limit she went forth, 
With her young son, and with her infant boy, 
And one Attendant—one that undertook 
A foster-mother’s office, she set sail 
For Naples, as if there to find a home. 
But no: rude baffling winds and storms arose, 
Storms such as most infest the Midland-sea, 
That drove their vessel northwards, to the Isle 
Of Ponza. There in a small natural haven 
Of cliffs once fiery, and standing lava streams, 
They waited for a wind, and favouring skies. 
It chanced one morn, Beritola on shore 
Estray’d apart, mongst those fantastic rocks, 
Bent not on present objects, for her thoughts 
With Arighetto were, in life or death, 
When, like a whirlwind, fell upon the Isle 
A pirate galley! and the bark that lay 
Peacefully anchor’d, after a brief show 
Made of resistance, crew and passengers, 
Was by the corsairs made an easy prize, 
Who, with the bark in tow, resought the main. 
Meanwhile, her tribute of lamenting paid, 
Beritola bethought her of her children, 
And turn’d her footsteps towards the anchorage, 
Where lay her home, the vessel. Who but she 
Thought ‘twas some dreadful juggle of the brain 
When she found not the bark there where it lay 
But two short hours before? A moment more 
The thing flash’d on her mind ; and looking on 
The sea for resolution of her doubts, 
The two linked vessels, scarce a league from shore, 
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Reveal’d the whole! she saw ; and swooning fell, ‘ 
There, where she stood, upon the cold sea-sand. 
Wretched Beritola! Thou hadst no friend, 
Thou who wast weather-fended once, and watch'd 
Like hot-house strawberries in early spring ; 
None hadst thou to drop waters on thy brow, 
Or comfort thee with words, or warm caresses : 
And well-nigh had thy wandering sense and spirits 
Abandon’d thee for ever, only not 
A corse, upon that black and rugged shore ! 
But rallying Nature from her citadel, 
To wit, the heart of poor Beritola, 
Now sallied forth, with cataracts of tears, 
And piercing shrieks, and lamentable groans ; 
So Nature taught Beritola to grieve, 
Her Children doom’d to slavery, herself 
To lingering famine ; and the caves that rang 
With the monotony of that tideless sea, 
And lava neighbour-rocks, took up her moan, 
As ’twere with oral repetition, rocks 
Rent in the Isle in Nature’s sharpest throes. 
Then set the sun, and twilight soon was o’er, 
And all was dark ; and like some savage Thing 
The gentle Lady to a shelter crept : 
And the next day, by hunger sorely press’d, 
Was fain to eat shell-fish, and bitter herbs 
She gather’d up and down; no better faring, 
For many, many days. 

One morn she spied a she-goat on the rocks, 
That went and came, and so the livelong day, 
As to some hiding-place. Beritola 
Drew nigh the spot, as for society, 
And found two new-dropp'd kidlings hidden away 
In a dry shelter’d hollow. Dear that sight 
To her, and full of comfort : beautiful 
As day those hairy nurslings : and she raised 
Them in her arms, and kiss'd them ; and a thought 
In tenderness conceived, grew into act 
©’ the instant : so she held them to her breast, 
Nature’s sweet fountain not yet dried away, 
And gave them suck : the noble food they took 
Bleating, as from the udder of their dam. 
And thus, what with her care for food, what with 
Her care to spread her couch of grass and leaves, 
What with her tears for those that she had lost, 
What with her strange maternal offices 
Shared with a creature of the Wild, she made 
A shift to live: she thought, moreover, so 
To live and die: for she became subdued 
To what she suffer’d ; and she partly sank 
Down to the level of the objects lent 
By Providence to keep alive her lamp 
Of natural affection. 

It chanced to Ponza came a gentleman, 
By name Currado, and with him his wife, 
A Lady clothed in sanctity and honour ; 
Returning o’er the sea in pilgrim-guise, 
From visiting renown’d Apulian tines. 
And to amuse the sea’s monotony 
They touch’d at Ponza; gladly setting foot 
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Even on that rugged shore ; and so they went 
The Isle exploring ; when two favourite hounds 
That ever on Currado’s steps attended, 

Scented the kidlings, grazing now at will, 

And gave them chase. But they were fairly grown, 
And swift of foot, and made escape untorn 
Within the cavern of Beritola, 

And nestled in her lap. How stood they then, 
Currado and his Lady, wonder-wounded ! 

Soon as Beritola came forth her cave, 

With her two Charges folded in her arms, 
Whose bleat seem’d fashion’d to a human cry, 
Sunburnt, and lean, and ; all her hair 
Knotted about her face ; a woful shape ; 

O, how unlike trim pastoral shepherdess ! 

With a disastrous and half-vacant stare, 

Most eloquent of sufferings long drawn out. 
But they to act of charity were prone ; 

And with kind words and gestures they bespake 
The suffering Lady: patiently awaiting, 

With looks intelligent and pitiful, 

The rallying of her spirits, till she might 
Unfold her strange eventful history. 

And then they brought her food, and needful clothes, 
And urged ber with entreaties, and with prayers, 
To sail with them from that dark wilderness ; 
But it was long or ever tliey prevail’d 

On her whose mind was winter’d, over-wrought 
By terrors of necessity, and woe, 

To a blank frenzy ; for she had resolved, 

If stupefaction can resolve, no more 

To seek the haunts of man. But at their sun, 
Their charitable sun, she melted. By-and-b 
Was the whole woman in fresh looks apparell'd ; 
And joyfully they went aboard, and sail'd, 

The three together. Nay, I had forgot 

Two more: for when Beritola embark’d, 

She made her kids companions of her voyage. 
So with good winds they landed in the Gulf 

Of Spezia, hard by Magra’s savage flood : 
There, in a territory rich in vines, 

Whose labouring vassals called Currado lord, 
They lived secure, beneath Currado’s roof 
Domesticated : one in widow’s weeds. 


But whither sail’d the corsairs with their prize? 
To Genoa: and there cast lots, that gave 
Guisfredi, with the nurse and foster-child, 

To Gasparino Doria ; in whose house 

They dwelt as bond-slaves. Though their tender years 
Rescued awhile the children from abuse, 

Yet she, the Nurse, who loved them as her own, 
To meanest household drudgery was condemn’d ; 
Ill-fed, worse clothed, and worst,:in ceaseless dread 
Of harm, or separation from her Charge. 

Yet had she woman’s wit ; was strong in soul 

To keep the future steadfastly in view ; 

And pass’d the children for her own, with all 

That question’d her; and to Giannotto changed 
Guisfredi’s name. He now, so flew the time, 
Drew nigh his sixteenth summer, graceful, tall, 
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And with a mind maturer than his years. 

To whom his foster-mother, poiut by point, 
Reveal'd the story of his i and birth ; 
Unravell’d all their flight from Sicily ; 

And thence a sorrowful conclusion drew, 
How that his Mother he might see no more, 
Because she must have perish’d on the Isle : 
Yet bade him keep her counsel, and his own, 
For even in that obscurity, he stood 

Within the danger of a ruling power. 


But young Guisfredi loathed his way of life : 
And (still Giannotto call’d) escaped on board 
A galley bound for Alexandria ; 
And four more years spent in a wandering life ; 
When tidings reach’d him, Arighetto lived— 
His father—but in hopeless chains confined, 
State-prisoner to King Charles. Despair beat down 
The spirits of Giannotto. Hulling here 
And there, as wheeling fortune did her kind, 
He came to Spezia ; and, O wondrous chance! ~ 
Within Currado’s house he hired himself, 
A menial servant : yea within the house 
Where dwelt his Mother, his own long-lost Mother, 
Who knew not him, nor knew he her, for they 
Were from each other’s knowledge time-removed. 
So month by month Giannotto lived, unknown, 
In good repute and favour with his lord. 


Meanwhile, it chanced Currado’s Daughter came 
To sojourn with her Father in the house : 
His only daughter ; young and widow’d ; for 
Her lord had died in youth before his time, 
And must the truth be told, that day by day 
Soft captivating eyes the Lady threw 
On young Giannotto? O, be not severe ! 
Judge her not harshly ! but believe, her eyes, 
With charitably-piercing, precious powers, 
Beheld Guisfredi through Giannotto’s weeds ; 
His birth, jas nobleness. For true it is, 
To prophecy not seldom love attains, 
And sees the good beyond obscurity. 
And marvel not, that, as the story goes, 
The youth his fortune was not slack to meet 
More than half-way. Then grew the fond result 
Of messages, and signs, and timorous joy 
Of fluttering assignation. Buta day 
Ensued most sad to both ; for they were grown 
Heedless, and in the garden flush’d with toying, 
Were by Currado and his lady taken :— 
O day of malediction, wrath, and ire! 
Who but Currado foam'’d with menace wild 
Of death and tortures ? grieved to the soul, yet milder, 
His Lady with meek supplication pray'’d him 
Not to press justice to extremity ; 
Obtain'd the Pair their lives ; yet asked no more ; 
Opposing not they should atone their crime 
By wasting penances in lonely cells. 
With these dependencies, intelligence 
Arrived of counterplots too long to tell, 
Whose continent and summary proclaim'd 
The Frenchman ruled no more in Sicily. 
Whereat Currado testified such joy, 
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That its report reach’d poor Giannotto’s cell, 
Who in his gaoler’s ear thus made his moan. 

“ Alas! alas! I who for fourteen years 
Hearkening for these good news, have braved the world, 
And the world’s buffets, hear them now too late, 
Weak, and in chains, and sepulchred alive : 

News that have well nigh cleft my heart in twain, 
With sorrowful remembrance of my father. 

Who was my father? Arighetto was he— 

Lord Arighetto, of King Manfred’s court : 

O, that he were alive and in Palermo! 

Nor is my name Giannotto, but Guisfredi ; 

And had I but my freedom, I were now 

A prince in Sicily.” The gaoler heard, 

Yet spoke not ; and with something of a tear 

In either eye, went forth, and faithfully 

Reported to Currado all he heard ; 

Who of Beritola inquiry made 

Ifshe to Arighetto bare a son 

By name Guisfredi? ‘ Yes,” replied the Lady, 

“‘ He was my eldest, and were he alive, 

Would now have reach’d his twenty-second year.’’ 
Whereat Currado sent in dead of night, 

To call Giannotto forth into his presence ; 

When after questions put, and answers made, 
Touching the passages of his past life; 

To manifest conclusions he was led, 

And was resolved, andspoke. “ Approach, Giannotto, 
And look on me. How few for an offence 

So heavy as the wound thou’st dealt mine honour, 
Would have reprieved thee from a shameful death ! 
But what I have to say is briefly spoken. 

If I compassionate reasons entertain, 

With these thou’st nought to do. But it appears 
Thou art of gentle blood. Mine is the power, 
And will, to set thee free, and her, whom I 

Have exiled from my heart. First take her thou 
To wife ; so shalt thou be to me a son ; 

And she, my sometime daughter be restored 

To the inheritance of love she lost. 

Would’st thou again be happy, this the way.” 
Pale was Giannotto’s cheek, but suffering 

Over his spirit had no power at all, 

And thus ” answered, but in hollow tone. 
“Thou say'st I wronged thee, be it so, Currado, 
Still that I did was not unworthy of me. 

I loved thy Daughter : she was my ambition, 

My health, my wealth, my all. We both were young, 
And doubtless, sinn’d, in their opinion 

Who entertain a narrowness of soul ; 

They who forsooth, rending away from youth 

Its intervoven garlands of desire, 

From life itself would rend youth quite away. 

But let the old ponder their bygone days ; 

By a of high-priestess Nature 

I plead, my fault was proof how much I loved thee. 
Long, long ago would I have sued for that 
Thou’st offer'd ; but this sudden dream of bliss 

Is blissfuller a thousand fold, for hope 

Was nonein me. But my brain reels ; mine eyes 
Inured to darkness, nay, as hardly bear 

This torchlight, as my base this glimpse of joy. 
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Which if it be not true, as true it seems, 
If there be mockery in these words of thine, 
Down with me to my dungeon once again ; 
There let me waste in hunger, damp, and chains ; 
But for thy daughter, I must ever love her, 
And love, for her sake, thee !” Currado heard, 
And rose, and fell upon his neck and kissed him ; 
And sent again, and call’d his Daughter forth. 
And she was brought to them all thin and pale 
With misery and iron. So stood the Pair ; 
O, how unlike themselves in former days! 
Their meeting I abridge, for more’s to tell ; 
But then and there their marriage.contract was 
Completed before witnesses. Anon, 
But not without due preparation, lest 
Confusion might grow out of joy too sudden, 
Their ceremonious tying done, the Pair 
Were led before the presence of their Mothers. 
O, with what lights and shades may we express 
The four-fold fondness of that four-fold meeting ! 
How paint the complicated interchange 
Of love and benediction each on each 
Bestow’d, and each from each in turn received, 
With mutual enrichment? Little said 
The new-betrothed Pair ; yet their eyes beam’d 
With summer-lightning glances ; little said, 
Stately alike in sorrow and in joy, 
Holy and still in conversation, 
Currado’s Lady: but Beritola, 
Whose self-possession grief had undermined, 
Now clapp’d, now wrung her hands, now laugh’d, now wept, 
As though her intellect were toss’d between 
The opposing shores of mirth and agony. 
And when with long-divided mind she brought 
Guisfredi’s lineaments to tally with 
Her fixed impressions of his childish days, 
She in a death-like swoon fell in his arms, 
Speechless! Then first Guisfredi was resolved 

e had indeed a Mother. Low he knelt 
In filial benediction. But she rose 
Soon from her trance, and warmth return’d, and speech 
Broken with kisses. ‘“ And do I behold 
My eldest blessing—my Guisfredi? tell me, 
Is this his wife? You say she is your daughter. 
He had a brother too—O my poor brain! 
He had a brother, yes—but where is he ? 
And art thou then Guisfredi, not Giannotto ? 
Forgive thy mother that she knew thee not 
In those vile weeds ; her eyes were blinded too 
By tricking time ;—O say, thou wilt forgive her! 

et it is very strange I knew thee not ; 
For all these years I never once forgot thee !” 
Then holding him at her arms’ length, she said, 
“ But thou art thin and pale—so is thy wife— 
Why, why is this? but T wenanibets now :— 
Bless thee, my son—bless thee also, my daughter? 
Ah, well I wot when I was thin and pale, 
A ss the desert island with my kids, 

e twain I so long cherish’d in the place 


Of the dear boys I lost ; for they were twain ; 
But now my kids are dead ; and o’er them with 
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These hands I raised a prasey tomb, and cut 
Their one myself; for they were types 
Of my lost children! now one child is come— 
Come back again ; and with a beauteous flower 
To grace his side ; and something tells me now, 
On this thy second birth-day, dear my child ! 
I shall see doth my boys before I die !” 
She ceased. But to the Actors in this scene 
Of ours, afloat on the spring-tide of joy, 
Strength, courage, renewed blood, and comeliness, 
Came with their eyesight’s healthful surfeiting. 
But I transgress. I must precipitate 
My Tale, ere ye who have endured thus far 
Shall by anticipation have cut off 
My thread of narrative. Without delay 
Missives of trust and expedition sail’d 
To Genoa and Palermo. Presently, 
As on the pinions of despatchful gales, 
From Genoa came the Wanderer and his Nurse; 
He in the bloom of youth, she bent with age, 
A faithful Watcher o’er him to the last ; 
And yet a third; for Guasparino Doria 
Touch’d with the young man’s story, and with shame 
For that he made a slave of one so noble, 
Gave him to wife his Daughter. From Palermo 
Came a fleet post in Arighetto’s hand, 
That with the ecstacy of what he writ 
Must have been trembling as he held the pen, 
Half-legible with gratulation, joy, 
And love, to testify he stood once more 
On fortune’s pinnacle. What then remained? 
But for our Heroine, and her new-found Children, 
To take a solemn leave of good Currado, 
And of his saintly Lady, and to weigh 
Direct for Sicily ; with hearts so light 
(So never rakish pirate swept the seas) 
The very planks and cordage seem’d to spring 
With instance of a happy waftage home, 
Answering with life oad will. Disastrous squalls 
Fled their horizon ; gambolling in sight 
Dolphins were their sea-lacqueys; the elements 
Made holiday to speed their flower-wreathed prow, 
The prow by night distinct with luminous foam, 
To their long-wish’d-for haven. Nor is there need 
I should say more ; save that, from day to day, 
By every of this happy number, as 
In dear communication of true souls, 
In Arighetto’s old ancestral Halls 
They used to cluster in a happy round, 
Were mutual interrogatories pass’d 
From one to the other, listening in turns, 
And speaking: every thread unravelling 
Of past-away adventure ; zealously 
Each branching rivulet of circumstance 
Tracking to its mainstream of history ; 
Yet every point, and every chance, but show'd 
How mercifully Heaven had dealt with all. 
_ Never did curtain fall, I trust you'll say, 

On a more joyous fifth Act of a Play. 
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MAXIMS FOR THE NEWLY MARRIED. 


Marrice is the lawful union of man and woman ; its objects are 
mutual help and’ support, the enjoyment of the affections, and the proper 
education of children. The state of marriage has been considered from 
all times by ee as the natural condition of man and woman, and 

hysiologists have shown that such a state is essential to the perfect deve- 
opment of mind and body, and to the maintenance of health. 

Men of scientific celebrity have also shown by the facts derived from 
statistics, that in a given time more maids and bachelors die than married 

ersons, and that examples of longevity are rare among the former. 
Further, hypochondria, weariness of life, and the various forms of insanity, 
more particularly attach themselves to the unmarried than the married. 

If we search for the causes of the immunity granted to wedded life, 
notwithstanding the cares and anxieties by which it is surrounded, we 
shall find it in the ph ysical, and moral, and intellectual activity which 
is necessarily entai od to assure the existence and the prospects of a 
family, and which activity ensures health and happiness; as also in that 
happy intercourse of body and mind which robs life of half its griefs, in 
the participation of ey and pains, and in the habitual exchange of 
that affectionate solicitude, mutual assistance, and sweet consolation 
which alone realises that idea of a holy friendship—so rare in our days, on 
this egoistical earth. 

If such are the benefits to be derived from the married state, it is essen- 
tial to trace out to one’s self a few maxims of conduct, in order to ensure 
the due permanence of matrimonial functions, and the felicity dependent 
upon ak: 

The relations of man and wife ought, in the first place, to be marked 
by invariable mildness and kindliness—the proofs of profound attachment 
and exhaustless esteem. The most perfect confidence ought to exist be- 
tween man and wife, for harmony and happiness cannot exist without. 
Confidence is the moral chain that unites man to woman. When the 

lace of confidence is usurped by suspicion, then comes a monster who 
anach quarrels and even hatred—jealousy. There isa great deal of self- 
ishness in jealousy, those who are most ready to entertain so bitter a sen- 
timent, are not so much annoyed at their partner loving another, as that 
he or she no longer loves her or him. If the first suspicions of want of 
allegiance are met with by an increased kindness and attention, the frail 
partner is at once reclaimed to a sense of duty, but if met by the indica- 
tion of an injured pride and vanity, by ill-humour, moroseness, and 
irascibility, the partner for life is often lost for ever. But the fact is, that 
suspicions should never be indulged in. The expression of an unjust 
suspicion alienates love and esteem for ever. If there is foundation for 
such it is no longer oo but reality, and to be great or gracious the 
culprit should be pardoned. The frail party will be thus reclaimed. 
There is no greater sign of folly and stupidity than a suspicious and 
jealous disposition. 

Not to be jealous, is by some supposed to be indifferent, whereas it 
is want of amiability and kindly attentions that marks indifference. 
To please and to be loved, the qualities of the heart must be united to the 


riches of the mind. It is an incontestable thing that kindly attentions, 
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managed with intelligence and delicacy, both win and hold in their keep- 
ing more hearts than physical beauty can ever command. 

A man should not be exacting or dissatisfied with what his wife does. 
He should always begin by reforming himself, before he criticises his wife's 
faults. Itis a wiser pe icy to approve than to disapprove, and ensures 
peace at home. But above every thing a man must never be passionate 
or rude to his wife. The first and slightest intimation of such want of 
self-control destroys for ever the most delicate and the most exquisite 
illusion in the intercourse of the sexes. 

A man should not oppress his wife ‘with his assumed superiority of in- 
telligence. He should, on the contrary, listen to her advice with eager- 
ness, for the slightest symptoms of contempt touches a woman to the quick, 
and a woman whose pride has been hurt by her husband, can always find 
her own means of revenge. Words that humiliate, remarks that bring 
forth a blush, hints that wound self-love, should be carefully avoided. A 
man should always stand in sucha relation to his wife that she ean never feel 
the wish to seek consolation by relating her troubles to another. If she 
does so to a female, the latter will poison her mind, if she does so to a 
man, the husband has already lost all moral ascendency. 

Patience is one of the most important qualities in a good husband. It 
is requisite in order to #4 ne a wife’s character, a thing never easily 
arrived at. It is necessary in order to enter into all those graceful trifles 
which more particularly jaa a woman’s conduct. If when a wife 
is playful and caressing, the husband is morose and indifferent, repugnance 
en. results. When a man’s tastes do not assimilate with his wife's, 

woman can be brought to sympathise with his sentiments by patient 
cultivation, but never by abrupt proceedings. 

In all that concerns conduct in life in both sexes, the golden rule of 
moderation should be most carefully attended to. Excesses of disuse and 
abuse are equally prejudicial to human nature. Providence has given to 
both sexes moral and intellectual functions and physical powers, in the 
moderate use of all of which there is always pleasure, in their neglect 
danger to health, in their abuse the necessary punishment of pain and 
misery. These are the natural and moral laws, obedience to which oad 
cures health and happiness, as sure as their infringement entails unhap- 
piness and disease. The rational employment of the intellectual, moral, 
and physical faculties, and the moderate enjoyment of the pleasures of life, 
according to the social position in which we are placed, facilitate the play 
of the natural functions, entertain the harmony of sympathies, impart 
vigour to each and health to all, ensure happiness, and prolong the joyous 
days of youth’s precious moments, so prodigally cast away by the greater 
number. If both men and women treasured up in their minds, with re- 
solution to abide by the conviction, that happiness consisted rather in 
contentment than excitement;—in the moderate use instead of the abuse 
of the good things of life ;—there would be less of unhappiness in this 
world, and of that want of tone which necessarily follows upon excess, 
and -which is itself a sense of uneasiness and dissatisfaction ; at the 
same time that happiness would not be made the chimera that it usually 
is. ‘A wise man,” said the philosopher of old, “ will desire no more 
than what he may acquire justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and 
live upon contentedly.” , 

There are certain precepts which concern the physical well-being of 
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the newly married which deserve attention, although not immediately 
dependant upon the conduct in life of either. Such, for example, are the 
qualifications of the habitation which they select for themselves, and 
which should always be as spacious and as airy as possible, and free from 
damp. The bed-room should especially be large and airy, and it cannot 
be too much aired at all seasons of the year. It is a very prejudicial 
thing to leave flowers in a bed-room at night. The dress, while it varies 
with the season, should always be sufficiently ample as not to impede free 
movements. Although precautions should be taken to have sufficient 
clothing, experience has shown that those who have been accustomed to 
light clothing resist atmospheric variations better than those who have 
been accustomed to flannel. Happily, the disgrace of civilisation, the 
female corset, is rapidly going out of fashion, and it is to be hoped it 
will be soon totally exploded. It is needless to observe that cleanliness 
is as indispensable as godliness. 

Muscular action is also essential to health, it brings the physical being 
into play, relieves the moral and intellectual functions, and is in itself a 
source of great enjoyment. It is also succeeded by another state of 
moderate pleasure, that which is derived from the repose demanded by 
fatigue. Intellectual exertions are best relieved by physical exercise, 
while the latter are only relieved by the repose of both alike—to ensure 
sleep, it is always advisable to avoid the former, unless it can be followed 
by such an amount of the latter as will demand a necessity for rest. The 
same moderation should be observed in matters of diet as in every thing 
else, Not only is the choice of provisions of importance in what con- 
cerns their quality and facility of digestion, but regularity is also to be 
observed. It is not salutary to vary the hours of food. The organs of 
digestion become habituated to a certain order of things as much as any 
a of the natural functions, and it vexes and irritates them to be 
treated with indifference and neglect. Sleep is as necessary to human 
beings as it is to all animated nature. Nothing conduces to premature 
old age so much as unrefreshing sleep. Sleep is best ensured by intel- 
lectual and physical activity during the day, by a contented disposition 
and peace in the family. Cares and anxieties, discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion, and excesses of all kinds—of intellectual exertions, of physical ex- 
ercise, or of diet—are equally adverse to it. Thus the golden rule of 
moderation ensures happiness in the intellectual and moral relations of 
the sexes, and health and comfort in the physical. 

But still it should never be forgotten that the exercise of the intelli- 
gence is supreme overall other faculties. It is that which more particu- 
larly raises human nature above the animal, and brings man and woman 
into connexion with their Creator. Both sexes should be incessantly en- 
gaged in widening the sphere of their knowledge, and enlarging the 
circle of their ideas. That is the a sure means of eradicating pre- 
judices, and dispelling that bigotry which severs man from man and woman 
from woman. It is only by study that freedom from prejudice can be 
attained. That is the most noble attribute of intellectual man and 
woman, as bigotry and hostility are the most disgraceful. The cultiva- 
tion of the mind elevates the soul and ennobles the heart. It makes 
both sexes good, amiable, useful, and dear to themselves, to their children, 
and to their fellow-creatures. Men and women! do not neglect to im- 
prove your understanding. The enlarged mind is prepared to conquer 
every thing, fortune, glory, love, and happiness. 
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AN EVENING WITH THEOPHILUS CHEFFINS; AND A 
MORNING AT BOW-STREET. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “ DIARY OF A FORTUNATE.” 


By W. M. Morrison, Esq. 


EveninG found me wandering in the park, then to me an unknown 
region. I had traversed it in my journeyings in the afternoon to the 
neighbourhood of Paddington, aad losing my way on my return, I 
found myself suddenly in the midst of it—a silence and a solitude in the 
gayest portion of London. Crossing a handsome stone bridge, I de- 
scended to the banks of a large sheet of water—wearied with my wan- 
derings and parched with thirst. I reached over the brink and took a 
copious draught, then sat down upon the margin to meditate and decide 
upon my future course of action. 

“ Yes,” I said, “‘ well I must go and humble myself to the Jew,” though 
I felt that he was amassing riches out of our penury ; but there was no 
alternative—want, starvation, oh, horror! 

As I sat and brooded, all the occurrences of the day rose up before 
me in a dim, dreamy perspective. The ferret-like little printseller and 
his son Timothy, the gruff admiral and his pretty daughter, the esthetic 
Cheffins ; and then rose up before me my own bitter conviction of the 
real hopelessness of my project. 

‘Oh, my poor picture !”’ I exclaimed, bitterly; “the Jew must possess 
thee after all; no one will buy, no one value you.” 

I felt benumbed, utterly desponding, and helpless. I might have sat 
there through the night and wept, but a circumstance called forth my 
energies, address, and determination, in a way and in a cause I least 
expected. I was suddenly roused from a reverie by the sounds of foot- 
steps approaching, and yet they fell so lightly, that had my sense of hear- 
ing been less acute, I might not have remarked them. I perceived, steal- 
ing through the gloom (for the night was thick and hazy), to the water's 
edge, a young, and apparently well-dressed woman. When she reached 
the brink she paused, and appeared to be listening intently. Moved by 
some unaccountable imnisales, I crept up to her on my hands and 
knees unperceived. I could perceive she was young and richly dressed, 
but she was violently) excited. She dropped on her knees, and for 
a few moments prayed earnestly, and almost audibly, but it was in a 
foreign tongue. At the sound of footsteps hurrying along the road to- 
wards the spot where she stood, she clasped her hands wildly in the air. 
In another moment she would have plunged into the dark, dismal water 


before her, but, with a sudden spring, I threw my arms round her waist _ 


and detained her. 

With a suppressed cry of agony, such as I shall never forget, she ex- 
claimed, 

“<-1’m lost, lost, lost !” 

“ Saved, saved !” I cried, with admirable coolness, for, without vanity, 
it was a quality I possessed in no small degree. 

“In the as of Heaven, who are you ?” cried the affrighted maiden, 
freeing herself from my gripe. 

“ A friend,” I replied ; but scarcely were the words out of my mouth, 
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when.the sound of footsteps hurrying towards us again threw her into a 


“Save me, save me from those cruel people,” she exclaimed. 

‘‘T am but aboy,” I cried, “ but I will save you if I can.” 

“ Hist!” she erred, “ Grand Dieu! c’est lui, ’tis his voice.” 

I could plainly discern the approach of two men ; but as my sight, like 
my hearing, was most acute, I calculated that we were as yet unobserved. 

ing the unresisting girl—for girl she was—to a corner where a few 
low shrubs and a kind of close paling afforded a concealment, | made her 
crouch down to the earth, so that I hoped in this way we might be hidden. 

Presently the two came up. I noticed one as a tall, powerful-lookin 
man, whose dress and appearance | could tell even in that light to be of 
a@ superior cast. 

“Confusion, Jacques, she is not here,” exclaimed the tall man, in a 
voice as bland as the words were violent. 

“ My lord, I saw her myself, I could swear to it,” replied Jacques ; 
‘she couldn’t have drowned herself.” 

“ Drowned herself ; the devil, that were a pity indeed ” 

“ At least, just yet, my lord,” replied Jacques, with a brutal chuckle. 

“T will have that nde’ he old hag shut upin a madhouse,” interrupted 
the nobleman, “ ifshe is not found speedily. And as for you, Jacques, I 
tell you what it is, if Ma’m’selle Celestine is not brought back, ay, and 
mark me, as she left, before this time to-morrow, you leave me, and shall 
feel my displeasure. I am a bad enemy, Jacques, but a good friend.” 

His lordship turned hastily away, and in doing so came within a few 
inches of the spot where I lay, but his back was turned towards us. Put- 
ting my mouth close to the ear of the trembling girl, I whispered her to 
lie close whatever should happen. In another moment he and his at- 
tendant were gone. The next minute | had raised the drooping Celes- 
tine, and congratulated her on our escape. ‘“ Let us be going,” | added, 
ere she could reply. 

“Go,” she ns eS wildly, “alas! whither shall I go? I have no 
home—no friends—no money—whither shall I go—no, my poor boy, I 
must die.” She hurried as she spoke towards the dull lake before us, but 
I caught her arm and detained her. 

“ Nothing is left but death,” she exclaimed, bitterly. “ Whither, or to 
whom can ‘4 go?” 

“ Listen,” I said, sorrowfully. “I am homeless at present ; my friends 
are poor. I have vowed a vow to accomplish an object or never to re- 
turn. I have met as yet with nothing but disappointment. Yet, I say, 
there is hope left.” 

“‘ My poor boy,” cried the wretched girl, “for you there is hope—you 
have a home, though a poor one—perhaps friends, if not rich ones. I 
have neither—I have no choice but to return to those vile men or die.” 

“ Listen,” cried I, “try first. See, you have found one friend already 
—I am your friend—I will be your friend—you shall be a sister to me. 
Come, you know that I have saved your life—come, come.” I 


: dragg 
oat from the brink of the water as Ispoke. “Die you shall not ; 
wi ” 





raise an alarm sooner, and bring them back 

1 led, or rather her up the ascent into the road, and began to 
retrace, as fast as possible, the road I had passed along in the morning. 
But I must say I to feel not a little perplexed. Where was I to 
go? Home? no—that was impossible! and to the oft-repeated query 
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of my companion if I was ee! her home, I gave nothing but re- 
luctant and evasive answers: doubts, unpleasant feelings, and awkward 


surmises, — to mingle with my satisfaction at having saved a fellow- 
creature’s life. 


An early initiation into the world had given me a tolerably correct 
notion of the difficulties that beset me. From my companion I could 
neither look for advice nor help. 1! felt convinced that she was but v 
little older than myself; and that she appeared indeed to have had all 
her faculties paralysed by her late distress, for often as I addressed her 
as we hurried along through the dark night, she scarcely returned me an 
answer, or at least a coherent one. Her mind was evidently suffering 
from the reaction: but this state of things alarmed me still more. At 
last, the idea struck me of throwing ourselves on the tender mercies of 
Theophilus Cheffins, of whose benevolence I had a most potent im- 
pression. Calling a cab, I placed the umresisting and almost helpless 
girl within it, and jumping on the box, directed the man to drive to 
Cheffins. Al] the way along I pondered in my mind what I could say, 
or how I could bring my mind to ask for shelter for an individual of 
whom I knew so little, when even for myself it would have been an 
astonishing favour: but I have always found through life that the con- 
sciousness of endeavouring to do good to others, will sustain a benevolent 
man far more than merely acting for his own interest, and often, too, 
will crown his efforts with unparalleled success. It was about half-past 
ten when we drew up at the door of Theophilus : lights in the upper 
windows induced me to think that that worthy personage was about re- 
tirmg. How my heart sank within me as [I lifted the knocker, and 
heard its echoes reverberating round me. In reply to this summons, the 
head of Theophilus was projected from one of the windows, demanding 
who was there. 

“Tis I,” I replied, but in a very faint tone. 

‘‘ [!—who’s I ?” demanded the good-natured voice of Toppy. 

“‘ Theodore Melton. You told me—” 

“ All right,” interrupted that worthy individual, slamming down the 
window, and in a minute afterwards I heard him descending the stairs, 
chanting some ballad, whose burden I could not catch: the next, the 
figure of Theophilus, clothed in an elaborate dressing gown and Turkish 
slippers, appeared at the door. 

“ Come in, you young prodigal,” he said, and peering out at the same 
time into the street, he observed the cab. “Eh! what!” he cried, “a 
cab !—well, come in.” 

“‘ Mr. Cheffins,” I began, screwing 7 | courage to a desperate effort, 
“T have a favour, a great favour, to ask of you.” 

“To pay the cabman, of course,” he replied ; “cool, very cool,” he 
continued, taking out a purse. 

“ Not that, not that!” I cried, hurriedly ; “you were kind enough to 
promise me a night’s lodging: now, I want you to transfer the favour to 
another party—the fact is, I’m not alone.” 

“ Not alone !” exclaimed Toppy, completely mystified, “ not alone !” 

““ No,” I cried, “there is a young lady in the cab.” 

Horror-stricken, Theophilus receded a step backward; but not even in 
his surprise did he forget himself. 

“ Away, degenerate boy!” he exclaimed, tragically, waving me off, 


‘a woman in the cab!—who is it ?” 
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“I don’t know,” I sobbed forth, borne down with apprehension. 
“Listen !” I cried, seizing him by the button, and fixing a glance, 
such as might have become the Ancient Mariner, upon him, “strike, 
but hear ;” and without a moment’s pause even for breath, and clinging 
to his arm, for fear he should attempt to close the door, I related to 
him all the events of the evening, Master Toppy’s fat face growi 
longer and longer at every feature of my story. ‘ For Heaven’s sake !” 
I concluded, “do not turn us adrift—her I mean—for myself I do 
not care.” 

Theophilus shook his head, more in sorrow than in anger. I saw the 
struggle going on in his honest breast, between good-nature and those 
suspicious scotchings of caution, which, alas! those who live longest are 
obliged, every now and then to block the rapid wheels of Impulse. 

I will consult my mother,” he said, at length, and left me in the most 
torturing suspense. At the end of about five minutes he returned. Mrs. 
Cheffins herself appeared, and to her I had to recount my story over 
again. Ever and anon, as I dilated on the wretchedness of my protégé, 
I saw the good woman’s kerchief go up, first to one eye and then the 
other—her heart was in the right place ; and at length she spake. 

“You are a good boy, and have acted rightly; far be it from me to 
shut my door against a suffering fellow-creater. Yes, Toppy, for one 
7“. Go, go, bring in the young woman—go!” 

rushed to the = | and on Theophilus bringing out a light, we per- 
ceived that she had fainted, and was lying insensible in the vehicle. 
With the assistance of the cabman, we carried her in, and carefully de- 
posited her on a sofa in the snug little parlour where I had dined. Her 
crushed bonnet had hitherto concealed her features ; but when the chari- 
table lady hastened to remove it, and the face of the unfortunate became 
exposed, an exclamation escaped involuntarily from all our lips, such was 
the almost perfect loveliness of a countenance the first time revealed. 

“ Whew!” cried Toppy, in evident appreciation. 

“ Poor thing !’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Cheffins, hurrying in search of the 
usual remedies for a fainting fit. In about half an hour she was restored 
to something like calmness, and I must say, when I contemplated the 
beautiful creature before me, I felt no little pride at having rescued such 
charms from a premature death. 

“ Where am I ?” she cried, looking wildly round at each of us in turn. 
“Is this your home ?” she added, addressing me; ‘‘ and this your good 
mother and brother ?” and I noticed that though she spoke English re- 
markably well, that the accent was foreign. 

Mrs. Cheffins gave her a slow and full detail of herself and family, 
asking her, as usual, for a similar confidence in return ; for whatever had 
been the good woman’s doubts and perplexities, they seemed to have be- 
come almost entirely removed by the manner mv appearance of her 
guest. 

“T only know one woman,” exclaimed Toppy; after she had retired for 
the night; “I only know one that I admire more—upon my soul, I 
don’t. But Melton, my boy, you must sleep on the sofa.’ 

“ On the floor for that matter,” said I, “ I shall sleep anywhere ; for 
I shall start again early to-morrow to try and sell my picture.” ; 

Toppy proceeded to a cupboard, and produced a portion of veal pie, 
a couple of rummers, and a bottle of schiedam; na a the fire till the 
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old kettle sang again; and, after drawing a cigar-case from his pocket, ex- 
his determination of being jolly. 

“‘ Come, my little fellow!” said he, “can you smoke ?” 

To the great surprise of Master Toppy, I took a cigar, lighted it, and, 
with the accompaniment of a rummer of tolerably strong schiedam-and- 
water, I had to recount again and again the adventures of the night. 
As I proceeded, | noticed that my companion became rather excited and 
restless. He arose and paced the room up and down, like a man who has 
something on his mind; at last, he threw himself back again in his chair, 
and, clearing his throat with a loud “‘ Ahem !’ began— 

“‘ Melton, my boy! I am inclined to think you a sensible lad—am, 
*pon honour.” 

“ No doubt about it,” I replied, wondering what was next to come. 

“‘ That’s a beautiful creature—” 

“‘ No, she’s very pretty,” I responded. 

“I pity that man rather,” continued Toppy, getting more and more 
excited. “I pity him, I say, I—ahem!—I] sympathise with him.” 

“ Do you?” I rejoined. 

** A man,” he continued, “‘ who knows the power of love, whose soul 
has once been transfixed by the shafts of that most—the fact is, Melton, 
I am in love myself, am, upon my honour.” 

“ Indeed !” said I, smiling. 

“T will tell you all about it,” said he, refilling his glass, and assuming 
a confidential aspect. ‘ My mother has told you a good deal about our 
family. My father, however, was the third son of a very good family in 
Staffordshire. Name still well known in their native place—the Gronde- 
noffs—his young brother—no mercy on them, Melton—was set down as 
the dummy. Every family has a dummy—always considered the dummy 
of my own. Well, this boy was shipped off to sea as a middy left to 
fight his way. Well, he wasn’t a dummy after all, for, after being thrice 
nearly drowned, twice captured by a French privateer, given up for dead 
in the West Indies, and wounded some score of times in various en - 
ments, young Grondenoff’s friends began to notice him ; he gag on in his 
profession—some brilliant affair or other under Nelson—was made a post- 
captain; and now,” continued Toppy, knocking his glass; “is a rear- 
admiral of the white.” 

“ Well,” said I, “then there’s no use in despairing after all.” 

‘* Not a bit,” replied Toppy ; “and you see,” he added, “ the old ad- 
miral is my uncle.” 

Aad h ed dentl d 

«‘ And you see,” he continued, getting evidently more excited; “ sup- 
posin he had a daughter, Melton ; she would be my cousin, eh?” 

a Exactl ,” said I, 


“ Well, he has got a daughter,” rejoined Toppy. ‘ What do you think 
of that, my boy, eh ?” 

“ As pretty as Celestine,” said I. 

“ Celestine ! who's Celestine ?” 

“‘ The girl I brought here.” 

“ Why I can’t say she is quite so beautiful—different style, you see, 
more merry-looking,” 

“ And the old admiral ?” 

“Capital fellow, but rather crusty; suffers terribly from the gout. 
Now I want you to call and leave a letter, for me, Melton.” 
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“ Certainly.” 

After this, Theophilus again refilled his a and partly mine ; and 
drew a second cigar from his case. “ Why, Melton,” said he, “ what have 
you done with your cigar ?” 

“Smoked it,” I replied, coolly ; “ and should like another.” 

“« Well,” replied my companion, “ I must say, of all the tender chickens 
of your age, you are one of the most precocious. How did you learn to 
smoke ?”’ 

“J will tell you,” I replied, lighting another weed, in no wise dispa- 
raging the taste and experience of Mr. Cheffins. ‘‘ About a year ago, 
when we entered the Fleet, things were about as bad with us as they could 
well be—money was scarce, and so was bread. Well, I got a job, it 
was rather a chilly one, for it was in the dead of winter, to wait for the 
very first issue of the Times, and carry it with all despatch to an old 
gentleman, a descendant of Abraham, who lived at Pentonville, and whose 
money-getting pursuits depended more or less on the turns of the market. 
Well, Mr. Cheffins, I was obliged very often to dispense with all idea of 
a breakfast.” 

** Poor boy !” interrupted Toppy. 

“Well, the fogs of December mornings did not altogether suit me, and 
et what was I to do? At the corner, at least one of the corners of 
arringdon Market, sits an old Irishwoman, Biddy Macdermot by name, 

well myself and the aforesaid Biddy somehow got friends. One morning, 
a dull nasty morning, it was too a fog as thick as rain, raw and cold, I 
was hurrying along on my accustomed trip, and had just arrived near the 

t where Biddy was wont to sit, when one of your out and out dashing 
drivers got all abroad in fog, drove his nag right on the pavement, scattering 
all poor Biddy’s oranges about in the dirt; poor Biddy began, Irish like, 
to raise a mournful howl, but I soon set to work and collected her stock 
for her, depositing them without loss in her lap. Biddy’s temper was soon 
restored, and she sat puffing away at her small pipe again, looking as 
happy as ever.”’ 

*“* Long life to ye, Master Tayadore,” cried the old woman, “but ye 
look terrible cowld this morning.” 

“1 am,” said I. 

“ Sorrow a bit of breakfast I can offer you,” returned Biddy ; “ but take 
a whiff of the dudheen, my jewel, its mate and drink too to a poor 
stomic.” 

Thus persuaded, I made my first practical acquaintance with the nico- 
tian herb, after that, Mr. Cheffins, I breakfasted many a morning, and 
pees I added, sorrowfully, “ shall have still to breakfast on smoke.” 

unbuttoned my waistcoat as I spoke, and showed him a small Pipe sus- 

a round my neck by a black riband. “Here,” said I, “is Biddy’s 
eepsake, it may be meat and drink to an empty stomach yet.” 

“ Cheer up,” replied Theophilus, stealing a glance at the mirror and 
brushing up his hair, ‘‘ I flatter myself I shall be able to persuade Ellen— 
Miss Grondenoff, I mean—to have her portrait taken, and the old admiral 
is as rich as Croesus.” 

Soon after this, I was snoring on the rug before the fire, dreaming of 
<e noblemen, the admirals, the Cheffins, of Celestine, and my own 

ome. 

From all my experience of the vast machine of that metropolitan life 
and movement, I ean compare it to nothing but an immense whirlpool 
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into which there are only certain legitimate and safe modes of entrance, 
that by attempting to ; Boe suddenly, and in any but certain established 
methods, into the force of the currents, you invariably get stranded and 
wrecked, and perish “ unpitied and a in the wide waste of 
waters—without friends or connexions, introductions and testimonials, 
clothes, in short, a well-established character, what can aman doin London, 
even if, wedge-like, he manages toinsinuate the fine point into some tempt- 
ing position, he must have some aid, and that of a weighty nature, to drive 
home his advantage. 

There is the way, and a way in which all things must be done in 
order to secure success, and the most important parts of the machinery by 
which a man propels himself to fortune or distinction are, so to 
the little screws and fastenings. The almost invisible nails and links 
which bind together the whole, and without which the larger wheels and 
powerful levers can neither move nor work with effect, a spoonful of oil in 
the proper quarter will often overcome the rusty resistance, and make the 
whole system of a man’s state and prospects work harmoniously together 
for his good, while at the same time an almost impossible grain of dust 
getting into your first-rate Geneva watch will stop its progress. 

Such were my reflections as I walked along the Strand the next morn- 
ing at a slow pace, when my attention was suddenly attracted to two 
individuals preceding me. ‘The foremost was a dandy-looking young 
man, who, with his hands thrust into both the posterior pockets of a very 
distingué-cut overall coat, was sauntering along looking in at the various 
windows,’switching an elaborate cane, and turning back ever and anon 
to peer under the bonnets of the various female passengers that came 
within the sphere of vision ; behind him, with a soft and stealthy tread, 
walked a individual in a direct line behind him. At length the 
well-dressed man stopped at a printshop, and to my horror and astonish- 
ment I saw his follower thrust his hand with the most nimble dexterity 
into one of the aforesaid pockets; on a movement of the victim it was 
instantly withdrawn, and apparently empty. Just at that very moment, 
to use a newspaper phrase, the offender turned round and observed m 
eye fixed upon him ; for a moment he quailed, but not a change of shame 
or fear passed over his pale and disagreeable features. 

I had turned my head but one moment when I suddenly saw the 
gentleman turn round, a pocket-book lying on the ground between them. 

“ You have dropped your pocket-book, sir,” observed the pickpocket, 
presenting it with a most polite air to its owner. 

‘¢ Dropped it,” replied the dandy, “ I should rather think I had,” and 
as he spoke he collared the thief. ‘“ Dropped it did you say ? Won't do, 
*pon my honour.” : 

A crowd had now collected, a solemn policeman had taken possession 
of the pickpocket, and I was dragged away as a witness to Bow-street. 

The case was opened immediately, and every thing was going clearly 
against the unfortunate pickpocket, when I was summoned to the wit- 
ness-box, 

“ This young ’un saw it all, please your worship,” said the policeman 
who handed me up. 

It was at this moment I cast a glance at the prisoner, his eye caught 
mine ; it was a look full of the most earnest and heart-rending appeal ; 
so much did it stagger me that the magistrate had twice to repeat his 
question as to my name. 
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« Is the boy deaf; what is your name ?” 

“‘ Theodore Melton.” 

“ Your parents—your father ?” 

“ An artist.” 

“‘ What d’ye mean by that ?” replied his worship, who was inclined to 
be facetious, “a hair dresser ?” 

“ Just what you like,” I replied, sullenly. 

‘¢ I ask what is your father?” repeated his worship, in an angry voice. 
‘« Answer me instantly, or I will have you punished for contempt of court, 
sir. What is your father?” 

“ An artist,” I repeated, firmly, not exactly relishing a style of interro- 
gatory to which I was unaccustomed. 

“ An artist in what, boy ?” roared the justice. 

“ Oil-colours.” 

‘¢Oh, whew! Where does he live, eh?” 

“In the Fleet prison,” I replied, colouring slightly. 

“ Oh—ah—yes,” rejoined the justice—“ fine field for art ; a great 
many rivals there, I dare say. You know the prisoner?” 

“ By sight,” I replied. 

* No equivocation, sir; it won’t do for me. You know the prisoner 
aa well, I dare say.” 

looked up, and again I caught the momentary, though clearly in- 
telligible look of appeal which the prisoner cast on me. But justice was 
growing impatient. “I saw,” I began, “a pocket-book lying on the 
ground. I saw the prisoner stoop and pick it up and give it to the gentle- 
man who stands there,” pointing out my man as I spoke, “and I saw 
that gentleman immediately collar the prisoner.’’ 
“‘ Eh, and is that all you saw ?” returned the magistrate, and turning 
round sharply to the policeman who had handed me into the witness-box, 
he said, “‘ why, Saunders, you said he had seen the transaction ?” 

“He must,” interposed the dandy, “for he was close behind all the 
time.” 

“ You hear that,” rejoined his worship, turning to me, “ now remember, 
my lad, you are on your oath. Did you or did you not see the prisoner 
take the pocket-book from that gentleman ?” 

“ Most assuredly not,” I replied, a gleam of triumph passed over the 
face of the pickpocket, while the dandy immediately began abusing me, as 
belonging myself the light-fingered raternity.” 

“T have very little doubt of it myself,” added the sapient justice. 
“How d’ye suppose the pocket-book came on the ground, eh? Dropped 
from the clouds?” 

Be It is very possible that it fell from the gentleman’s pocket,” J re- 

ied. 
ee You think so, do you? Well, I shall see you again I have no doubt, 
Master Theodore Melton,” continued the justice, “ but if either you or 
your accomplice—” 

ae iy accomplice,” I echoed, with indignation. ‘ Who is he?” 

« Silence, sir,” resumed the justice and turning to the pickpocket he read 
him a long and somewhat taunting lecture which did not increase my 





respect for him, and the case was dismissed, and I was again in the open 
street making my way with all speed towards the residence of Theophilus 
Cheffins, a little degraded in my own eyes by the badgering of a Bow- 
street magistrate. 
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LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “ COLIN CLINK,” “ BILBERRY THURLAND,” &c, 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


LAUNCELOT ATTENDS A PARISH STATUTE; HIRES A SCORE OF BUMPKINS 
FOR HIS FATHER—A TERRIFIC CONFLICT AND FEARFUL PURSUIT OF 
MESSRS. LAUNCELOT AND STRETCHER. 


Tue catastrophe attending Launcy’s first practical country-joke upon 
his father, had the effect, for a brief period, of preventing any other 
attempts upon an equally great scale; and therefore he confined himself 
awhile to others of an inferior sort, but still productive of amusement to 
himself if to no other person. On occasion of a luncheon, or a pic-nic, in the 
fields, he contrived to dub the ends of the forks used on the occasion, so 
that each grain presented a kind of diminutive hook, that considerably 
embarrassed the operation of getting the meat off when once fairly on: and 
on one occasion, persuaded him to a difficult walk of some weary miles, in 
order to show him the great natural curiosity of a bird’s-nest, with nothin 
in it, situated in the centre of a bramble, and of such difficult access, that it 
cost the old gentleman a little blood, to say nothing of the danger to his 
eyes, in his attempt to obtain a glimpse of it. When they went fishing, 
Launce persuaded him to bait with an earth-worm nearly as large as a 
halfpenny candle, on the assurance that, when he had a bite, he would 
catch all the larger fish with it: and at night, after they were gone to 
bed, would hide his clothes so’ effectually, that half-an-hour’s search 
was needful to recover them; and then, on the following morning, en- 
deavour to persuade him that he must have been rather in liquor the even- 
ing before, and have put them away himself, for security against surprisal 
when he was asleep, and could not keep guard over them. From thence 
he would take occasion to expatiate upon the prudence of sleeping in 
one’s clothes in country-places, where people had no locks to their 
chamber-doors, as being a measure highly calculated to set the mind at 
ease, and keep off all apprehensive and dreadful dreams. In short, we 
might fill a chapter with the description of such and similar vagaries, did 
we not feel bound to hasten, with all convenient speed, to the relation of 
a more stirring adventure, in which his love of practical joking eventually 
involved both himself and others. 

Having ascertained that in the course of a few days a “statute” for the 
hiring of farm and domestic servants was to be held at a public house on 
the highway about a mile from Fosselthorpe, Launce determined to go 
thither, for the purpose, as he informed his father, of studying human 
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nature in its most original form, and making valuable sketches of 

nuine rustic character. Accordingly, he consulted and arranged with 
his friend Stretcher upon the subject, and having devised and matured 
his plans, they set off together at about noon on the appointed day for 
the scene of operations. 

On their arrival they found the road opposite the “Royal Oak” 
crowded with country fellows, almost to a man wearing bnght blue 
smock frocks, and with large round faces as red as radishes, and nearly as 
expressive as the imaginary countenances of a cart-load of turnips. Most 
of them wore a straw tucked into their hat-band as a sign that they were 
to let, while those who had already been fortunate enough to get engaged, 
had struck that emblematic signal, and betaken themselves to drinking, 
smoking, singing, wrestling, or fighting, as chance or the humour might 
lead them. Others again, more fond of good ale, had already taken 
more than they could account for, and lay stretched upon the grassy 
waysides in untimely sleep, losing all the sport of their more lively 
brethren, and enduring in happy unconsciousness the various jests and 
tricks to which their situation left them so admirably exposed. While 
in a snug corner at the gable end of the inn sat three unfortunate topers 
doing unpleasant duty in the parish stocks. Besides these were also 
collected a fine show of rural damsels of various ages, though chiefly 
comprising those very funny years of our existence characterised by 
awkward bashfulness, and much giggle without ostensible cause or sufh- 
cient given reason. 

Along the road-sides were placed various gingerbread carts and toffy 
stalls surrounded by watery-mouthed sucklings of both sexes, smearing 
their cheeks with lollypop, blowing penny trumpets, and beating imitation 
drums made of large pill boxes covered at either end with scraps of 
lawyers’ parchment, while the air resounded with the abominable voices of 
itinerant ballad singers, and the neighbouring farm-yard walls were 
decorated with long strings of songs sentimental and comic, apparently 
_ at some hedge bottom press, and on paper manufactured about a 

undred and fifty years ago. 

The “ Royal Oak” was thronged in every room from roof to founda- 
tion, all the windows being thrown open to allow the escape of vast 
volumes of smoke, the manufacture of which was most industriously kept 
up by the innumerable pipes of the inmates. 

“ Prime scene, ‘pon my honour !” exclaimed Stretcher. “ What would 
David Teniers have said to this ? Widge !—why not turn the current 
of your genius into this channel ? Rustic subjects all the rage now— 
fame and profit together, my boy ; top sawyer and good salary !” pede 

After this this happy couple walked into the “ Royal Oak” just in 
time to take dinner with an immense assemblage of parish constables, 
whom it was the custom to collect together on these occasions in order to 
preserve the peace and quietness of the empire. The personal appearance 
of the two friends at first caused them to be strongly suspected by these 
limbs of the law to be a couple of flash gamblers, cheats, or ickpockets ; 
but confiding in their own combined strength and a formidable array of 
authoritative staves that reposed upon the top of an adjoining cupboard, 
and considering too, that the honour of a capture might be yet in store 
=n no objections were made to our heroes taking their seats at the 
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Considering the thing in the light of a good lark, both Lance and 
Stretcher entered boldly into the spirit of the meeting, and as they talked, 
sung, and drank brandy, with the best of them without evincing any 
after-dinner disposition either to play at cards or dive into the pockets 
of adjoining constables, they finally departed with pretty tolerable re- 
putations. 

Being now well armed, and in excellent order for almost any thing, 
our two artists sallied again into the road each with a cigar in his mouth 


and Launcy immediately commenced the task of engaging, in the name of 


Mr. Gabriel Widge, one after another of the unoccupied bumpkins pre- 
sent, until he had mustered a small army of fifteen or twenty, whom he 
appointed severally to wait on their new master exactly at dinner hour on 
the following day, at the house of Mr. Daikin of Fosselthorpe. This 
business settled, they spent the remaining portion of the evening in insti- 
gating fights, and offering small rewards for wrestling matches, an oceu- 
pation which, together with their walk homewards, detained them until 
nearly ten o'clock. 

Mr. Gabriel Widge had not been long seated at the dinner-table, on 
the following day, before he was summoned to meet a large party of 
farming-men, who had collected in a body at the gate, and requested to 
see him. An undefined sense of danger and meditated mischief crossed 
his mind as he laid down his knife and fork, wiped his mouth, turned 
pale, and expressed his wonder what so many men could possibly want 
him for ? He began to question his own innocent but afirighted con- 
science, whether he could have committed any outrage upon the feelings 
and sensibilities of the people, of which his entire ignorance of country 
manners and modes of thinking made him at present unconscious. But 
inasmuch as he could not recollect having mowed any man’s grass, stolen 
his horse, milked his cow, broken his fences or trespassed upon his pre- 
mises, nor committed any other of the many illegal acts which innocent 
cockneys are liable to fall into when they get into the wilds and fast- 
nesses of the country, this self-examination did not assist him in the least 
to clear up the mystery. He then thought it must be all a mistake of theirs, 
and that they wanted his host, Mr. Daikin, instead; being as he very 
reasonably suggested, a pack of poor fellows who, in all probability, had 
come to seek employment. Mr. Daikin, therefore, went out first, but 
quickly returned with the positive assurance that it was Mr. Widge, and 
Mr. Widge alone, they wanted to see. In that moment all Gabriel’s 
wonted fire seemed to leave him ; he cast a desiring look upon Mr. 
Daikin's double-barrelled gun, and then walked out with much more of 
the air of a culprit about to receive punishment than of a large newly- 
established farmer, at the head of nearly twenty devoted labourers. 

It may be necessary to state that Launcelot and Stretcher had taken 
the precaution to absent themselves on this occasion, under pretence of a 
long morning’s walk into the country. 

With unusual!circumspection Mr. Widge approached the mass of phy- 
sical force. before him ; keeping close to his host the farmer, and consi- 
derably out of arm’s length of his visitors, as he requested, in a very polite 
manner, to know their business with him: “ Business,” he continued, 
‘« that I ain’t able at all to conjectur’ at.” 

The clowns looked astonished at one another and at Mr. Widge, and 
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then demanded to know whether he was not the man that had hired 
them at the “ stattes” yesterday ? 

Widge denied the statement most emphatically, declared he did not 
want a single one of them, and should not even know where to put him 
if he took him ; and concluded by insisting upon it over and over again, 
that they were altogether mistaken, and had better go away quietly about 
their business. 

With which sage advice he turned sharp round and hopped off into the 
house again, leaving his esteemed host to conclude the contention as best 
he could. 

Mr. Daikin was not long in discovering the real source of the difficulty, 
and although he could scarcely avoid a smile at the joke, he still felt that 
it was one of a somewhat serious nature. He, therefore, exerted all his 
address in endeavouring to pacify the men, and would probably have suc- 
ceeded had there not been amongst the crowd some few turbulent and 
half-tipsy spirits, who answered his expostulations at first with abuse, 
and eventually with threats. Words now ran high, and some talk was 
heard about sending for constables, when a short hedge-stake was hurled 
violently by an unseen hand at the farmer’s head, which it happily missed. 
This, however, was the commencement of a general attack between the 
disappointed party and Mr. Daikin’s own men, who now assembled from 
all parts of the farm and set-to, pitchfork and flail in hand, with despe- 
rate ferocity. The farm-yard was invaded, stones flew in all direc- 
tions, hats were beaten as flat as trenchers, pates sounded like hollow 
pumpkins, noses bled gloriously in the sacred cause of the right to 
labour, dogs barked and fought as well as men, the ladies screamed, 
Mr. Widge discharged the double-barrelled gun into the air, and 
knocked himself down backwards ; the geese quacked, the turkeys 
gobbled, the cocks and hens flew about and screamed loud enough to be 
heard a mile off, and, in short, a “regular row” in every department of 
animal life was raised, when, Launcelot and Stretcher suddenly popped 
their heads over the outer fence, but, finding how matters stood, as 
quickly drew them back again, and endeavoured to make off across the 
country. Their movement, however, was not quick enough to enable 
them to get off unperceived, so that no sooner was the hue and cry raised 
by such of the duped party as had recognised them, than the place was 
instantly cleared as by a tornado, and the whole body set off over the 
fields and up the lanes, in desperate pursuit of the really criminal fu- 

itives. 
2! Already weary with their morning’s excursion, the runaway artists 
made but indifferent progress ; nor could their fears enable them to avoid 
being well-nigh overtaken at the distance of about half-a-mile from the 
house. Stretcher made a desperate push in this emergency, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching a tall ash-tree, which he forthwith ascended—how, he 
could never afterwards conceive, but ascend it he did with marvellous 
alacrity, and before any of the party could arrive at the root, he had very 
nearly attained to the upper end. Looking down, he saw the still flying 
Launcy caught by the coat-tail, and so nearly secured, that had he not, 
like a rat when similarly seized, left that appendage in the hands of the 
enemy, and held on his way rejoicing, he must have fallen instantaneously 
a victim to the ploughmen’s rage. The respite, however, was but of a 
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minute’s duration, and directly afterwards he beheld him knocked down, 
most soundly pummelled and kicked, and then carried by the arms and 
legs and slung into a small pool of ketchup-coloured liquor which lay 
against a barn in the fields, and had apparently its source in some strange 
mountain or other piled up in the interior. 

Having thus satisfied their spirit of revenge upon the principal offender, 
the party returned to the tree and amused themselves for half-an-hour, 
which to Mr. Stretcher seemed stretched into an age, in pelting him with 
stones and clods. Many hearty thumps did he receive, each successful 
hit being accompanied with a boisterous laugh that made the surrounding 
woods and copses ring again. At length both he and Launcy had the 
satisfaction to see them suddenly shoot off in all directions, as a small 
body of the civil force just then appeared above a neighbouring hill. 

Much to Mr. Stretcher's own amazement, for he was no natural phi- 
losopher, he discovered that he had far more trouble to get down from 
his airy height than he had remarked on ascending to it, so that the con- 
stabulary actually arrived on the ground almost as soon as he did himself. 
Launcy still lay on the grass beside the picturesque pond before-mentioned, 
groaning and blubbering like a whipped schoolboy; but, on being picked 
up, exhibited marks of punishment which put an instant extinguisher upon 
all surprise at his unearthly bellowings. The first proposition made was to 
wash and cleanse him, and as a gentle brook hard by favoured the Christian 
design, he was carefully conveyed there, and afterwards back to Fossel- 
thorpe, on an old barn-door, suspended upon the shoulders of four men, 
Stretcher marching before and industriously propagating a tremendous 
report of the resistance they had made, and especially his gallant friend 
now on the door, until overpowered by mere brute force and superior 
numbers. In the midst of the interesting recital of Mr. Stretcher’s, one 
of the men’s shoulders gave way beneath the pressure upon it, and Laun- 
celot incontinently rolled off the door into the dusty road, licking up a coat 
of earth in the fall, and exhibiting when again restored to his place, no 
very remote resemblance to a large wet garden slug when rolled in the 
sand. 

Ere the arrival of this melancholy procession at the farm, peace had 
already been re-established within its limits, and quietness restored to 
every bosom except that of Mr. Gabriel Widge ; for no sooner did he as- 
certain from his host that Launcy was at the bottom of the whole mis- 
chief than his rage defied all control, and he made a violent vow never to 
eat bit nor drink drop until he saw him well punished for his pains. In 
fact he was just upon the point of repeating the oath with various colla- 
teral asseverations, when the house-door was darkened by the introduc- 
tion of the barn-door, and the unfortunate Launcelot, or rather what 
remained of him, was displayed to his eyes. Gabriel's vindictiveness 
vanished at the sight like hoar-frost from a window-pane before the 
morning sun. Miss Amelia shrieked and fainted, while her sister flew 
to the kitchen-boiler for a supply of hot water, and all the rest of the 
females busied themselves in preparing the bed to which he was shortly 
afterwards carried. 

A few glasses of warm grog, mixed and administered by the dimpled 
hand of the fair Amelia, soon revived him, and before shutting up for 
the night he was even enabled to work a cigar in company with Stretcher 
and Mr. Gabriel, who watched till bed-time by his side. 
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CHAaprer THE TWENTY-FirstT. 


MRS. WIDGE ENCOUNTERS HER HUSBAND AND THE WIDOW STIFF FACE 
TO FACE IN FOSSELTHORPE CIIURCH-YARD — WHAT HAPPENED 
THEREIN. 


Wivow Srirr and the mysterious nobleman were by this time fairly 
established upon easy visiting terms, while the restless and tender solici- 
tude which the former could not help but feel during the sickness of her 
anticipated son-in-law, afforded a very just plea for frequent visits, as 
well as a fair opportunity for doing the amiable before his singular parent. 
For although she often heard Mr. Widge spoken of as a tradesman and 
a married man, it had no effect whatever upon her, seeing that all who 
thus talked were only labouring under the popular delusion, while she 
was in happy possession of the real secret both of the eccentric nobleman’s 
conduct, and of his motives for it. 

Thus things went on very smoothly during a week that Launcelot 
deemed it expedient to keep his room; although, as it subsequently ap- 
ta he did not exactly suffer time to slip through his fingers while he 

imself lay idle. 

Shifting our scene from Fosselthorpe to St. Martin’s-lane, we find the 
postman one morning knocking at Mr. Widge’s door, and delivering a 
letter addressed to Mrs. Widge, and conspicuously marked “ confidential” 
on the outside. That lady had for some days been on the look-out for a 
billet from her spouse, and was even then wondering how he could be so 
neglectful, considering the number of years they had lived together with- 
out so long a separation, so that it is not surprising she should instantly 
abandon her household affairs and hurry up-stairs to peruse his country 
epistle in the quiet of the dining-room. But how shall we paint the 
moral shock she suffered, the anguish of mind she underwent, or the 
frantic rage she exhibited, on reading the following terrible intelligence : 


“To Mrs. G. Widge. 
‘¢ MADAM, 
“If there be such a woman as yourself in the world, of which there 


appears some doubt, to you are these few lines addressed ; but if not, if . 


ou never did nor do exist, they can never reach you, and hence you will 
es ily be spared all the pain they are calculated to give. I am sorry to 
be the vehicle of bad news, and also that female delicacy and the great 
responsibility of the task I have undertaken, forbid me to place my name 
to this letter ; but you may rely upon me, nevertheless, for when I tell 
you that I know your husband Mr. Gabriel Widge, and that he is now 
staying with two young ladies and his son at Mr. Daikin’s, at Fossel- 
thorpe, in Leicestershire, your own private knowledge of the same facts 
must demonstrate to you that I am worthy of credibility. But, madam, 
it would be the height of cruelty in me to keep you in an agony of 
suspense that must be really awful to endure, by delaying to launch at 
once into the subject of communication between us; and, therefore, for 
your greater satisfaction I hasten to inform you that your correspondent 
is one of your own gender, grammatically speaking,—a maiden of matu- 
rity, and at present a resident in these parts ; Hy lon is she to be able 
to congratulate herself that base and barbarous man, with all his winning 
pretences and wiles, has never been able to win her over to his sinister 
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views: although she does not vainly arrogate the merit of this to her 
own unaided strength of mind, but attributes it all to the favour of the 
Lord, who, through grace, has never suffered her to be much tempted by 
those base male deceivers. Happy I am, let me repeat, to say this when 
isee the shocking spectacle of an old grayheaded man—yes, an old 
married patriarch—for an old man your husband is as you well know, so 
far declining from the path of righteousness as to take advantage of his 
temporary separation from his lawful wife, on pretence of a country visit 
to indulge his odious and disgraceful propensities by casting his dim and 
watery sheep’s-eyes on other women—OTHER WOMEN, I say, and actu- 
ally pretending he is a widower in order the easier to attain his vile, his 
despicable, and his loose ends!! There, madam, what do you think of 
that ? Does not your very blood boil with virtuous indignation at his 
unheard-of duplicity and baseness ?, Could you not spurn the old wretch 
from you like a lump of living offal, and leave him to die neglected and 
despised by even the very creatures whose favour he is seeking at the ex- 
pense of your sacred honour as a mother and a wife. Oh, the deceitful 
sinner! Had J the misfortune to have such a thing—for I could not call 
him husband—I could tear his eyes out, I could scald the very hair off 
of his head, and make it into a brush to scrub a sinkstone with. But, 
thank Heaven, I never yet fell before the hand of that inconceivable 
monster called man, and confidently trust, after having arrived at my 
sixty-fifth year in safety, that I never shall. 

“One word more and I have done—for you will never hear from me 
again. 

“IT am ashamed, I blush even to the nose-end, to think that any of 
my sex can still be found not only to suffer the.abominable advances of 
such disgraces to society, but even go so far as positively to seek for them. 
But of such—may I say diabolical materials, are some old men and some 
widows made. 1 know you will be grateful for this information to, 
madam, 

“ A Secret Frienp.” 


No reader of the least imagination will feel surprised to learn that the 
unhappy and abandoned mother of the Widge family quite lost the sense 
of all ihe concluding portions of this blighting epistle, although her fixed 
and glazing eyes passed along its freezing words like burnished steel on 
ice. The paper fell dead from her hand, and she herself from her chair. 
When she came to herself she was still alone. Her eyes wandered about 
the room as though in search of some familiar objects to recognise and 
derive assurance from that she was still at home—at home : an unhappy 
inmate still of the Widge residence, and not the tenant of some suburban 
mad-house. She was resolved what to do ; she would take a post-chaise 
instantly, and when down at Fosselthorpe expose the double-faced deceit- 
ful villain upon the very spot of his infamy before his acquaintance and 
the world. 

The fact was, her brains and her resolutions were so completely bewil- 
dered, so desperately storm-blown and confounded, that she knew not 
what to do; and hence resumed her chair and cried plentifully during the 

ace of a couple of hours. After that she took the horrid Bath-post 
eet up again and re-read it. Her wrath kindled anew as she read ; 
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and, starting up from the table, she seized a bodkin and furiously plunged 
it through the canvass heart of Launcy’s most celebrated portrait of the 
deeply misunderstood Mr. Widge. The commission of this metaphorical 
murder somewhat relieved her at the moment, and especially as it left no 
deeper “damning spot” upon her hand than a little tenacious mastic 
varnish was fully equal to ; but very soon she turned as bad again as ever, 
and then she A the smiling deceiver with his face and portly stomach 
altogether to the wall. 

That night, the lonely Mrs. Widge heard St. Martin's clock strike 
8 hour, and the locomotive watchman growl out to the neighbour- 
hood his surly information that it had so struck. But before da light 
came she fell asleep ; dreamed of dire fallings-off on the part of old men, 
and scandalous advances made by forgetful widows, whose former loves 
had now grown as cold as the corpses with which they were buried. She 
awoke, unrefreshed ; but at least determined, fully determined, on her 
future course. 

Accordingly, she departed that morning alone by the coach, without 
ever mentioning to her family either her object or ie visit, and in due 
time was set down at the same little inn where the previous party had 
enjoyed so pleasant a dinner. From this place she despatched a mes- 
senger to Mr. Daikin’s, bearing a private note to her son Launcelot, 
which that agreeable youth opened, and read with evident delight. The 
subject thereof he kept entirely to himself ; but, being now convalescent, 
he arose and dressed himself for a walk, and after idling a short time 
about the farm-yard, just to divert attention, was suddenly missed 
altogether. 

Dinner-hour arrived, but Launcy had not made his appearance ; a 
startling fact which somewhat alarmed Mr. Widge, senior, who dreaded 
the effects of his recent feverish condition, and began to feel certain 
apprehensions that he might have gone off in a fit of temporary insanity, 
and either lost himself in the wilds or committed suicide. So far, how- 
ever, from any thing so dreadful being the case, Mr. Launcelot was all 
the while sipping port, puffing cigars, and consulting with his mother at 
the little inn in the little town before described. 

Night had fairly set in when Launcelot, with many appearanees of 
precaution, conducted his mother by a back way to Mrs. Stiff’s house ; 
and then, by the connivance of the servant, up a dark staircase into al- 
most as dark a room, where she was allowed just time enough to breathe 
before being thrust into a close musty closet hung with unoccupied gowns, 
and old coats, the property of the late Mr. Stiff, but now abandoned for 
ever. As Launcelot closed the latch outside, he also turned the key and 
withdrew it, leaving the jealous woman inside perfectly secure until such 
time asit might please his gracious self to set her at liberty again. With 
her eye to the keyhole, Mrs. Widge awaited with tolerable patience a 
long time. She sat down as well as she could upon a low shelf, and rumi- 
nated and moralised upon her situation—endeavouring to throw as much 
interest as possible into her speculations, in order the easier to pass away 
this tedious waiting-time. Still nobody came. All this while Mr. 
Gabriel Widge, and Launcelot and Mr. and Mrs. Daikin, and the Misses 
Chuckchin and Stretcher, were comfortably taking their gs I 
and chatting and laughing in a parlour down below. To Mrs. Widge, 
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who had no other employment but that of watching the rays of moonlight 
as they progressed along the walls of the exterior room, and wondering 
what in the world was the matter, this comparatively brief space of time 
seemed interminable. At length Lance and deliverance came. 

“ Very sorry, mother,” said he, “but couldn’t help it. They’ve done 
tea now, and as it is such a fine moonlight night, are getting ready for a’ 
walk just round the church-yard. an out directly, run down stairs, and 
hide yourself behind a grave-stone till they come, and then you'll see a 
sight worth looking at.” 

Saying which, he unlocked the door, and very soon had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Mrs. Widge hurrying off in the direction — out 
to await the approach of the tea-party. Now, seeing jthat Mr. Daikin 
had Mrs. Daikin to take care of,—Mr. Stretcher, Miss Josephine, and 
Launcelot himself, Miss “ Mealy,”—no alternative remained for the in- 
nocent Mr. Widge but, as in all courtesy bound, to offer his arm to the 
widow Stiff. It so fell out also, that thislast-named couple walked first ; 
the widow, as they approached the place of graves, reviving many me- 
lancholy reminiscences of the lamented Stiff, who now lay both cold and 
stiff in the bosom of that same holy earth. 

“ Yonder,” said the widow, as they entered the mournful precincts, 
“ beneath that tall white headstone, lies all Mr. Widge,—al/ that I once 
placed my whole earthly affections upon! I leaned fonly on that one 
frail reed, and it broke before me! Do let us walk up and look close 
upon the spot, for my bed is made there too, sir, though the sleeper is 
not yet ready for her pillow.” 

Mr. Widge never knew how to deal with any thing pathetic—it 
put him quite out of his way, and therefore he returned no answer, but 
gladly struck off the path into the long dewy grass, dragging the widow 
along with him over mound and hollow, and sunken headstones, until he 
reached the particular spot they had in view. By way of showing the 
great interest he took in the matter, Gabriel immediately leaned down 
towards the stone, and by the aid of the moonlight began, in an audible 
‘voice to peruse the inscription thereon. 

‘‘ Beneath this stone, lie the remains of 

** A vile old sinner *” shrieked an unearthly voice, as Mrs. Widge darted 
from behind, and at one blow so effectually disarranged Gabriel’s equili- 
brium as to lay him instantly flat (or at least as flat as his natural rotun- 
dity would permit) with the earth. 

he widow, as soon as she could so far collect her scattered faculties as 
to think of her heels, fled screaming from the spot, under the direful con- 
viction that she had fallen in with some unfortunate deceived and newly- 
made village maniac. 

Gabriel scrambled up in utter horror, and would also have made off 
under the horrible impression that he was possessed of a devil just risen 
from the tombs, had not Mrs. Widge seized him by the coat-collar. 

“ Stay,” she exclaimed, “and don’t think toescape me. J know your 
tricks—J’ve heard of your doings, and now I’ve caught you, have 1? 
What, you thought of taking Ais place, did you?” her fin inted 

wards, “you were a widower, were you? I was dead, was I? But 
we'll soon see whether I’m dead or not!—I’m dead, am I? I'll teach 
you to go courting again at your i saad and as she uttered these 
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wild exclamations she accompanied them with so many fierce pokes, that 
Gabriel was driven to stand upon his own defence, and ward off her 
intended blows; at the same time he cried out to her to desist, declared 
she was mad, and swore that he was as innocent as a lamb. But his 
better half, decidedly the better in this contest, paid no attention to him, 
and but for the timely interference of Mr. Daikin and Launcelot, would 
have still gone on for an indefinite period at the same employment. B 
their help, however, the victor was detached from the vanquished, 
conducted by Launcy and Stretcher back to her inn, while Gabriel and 
his party returned to Mrs. Stiff’s residence, wonderfully puzzled what to 
make of the late most mysterious proceedings, and at a total loss, with all 
their combined tongues and wisdom, to hammer out any rational expla- 
nation of the cause of them. 

~ One matter only was cleared to the deep disappointment of Widow 
Stiff, that Mr. Widge was a tradesman iustead of a disguised knight, 
and a married man instead of a widower. Disappointed, however, as 
she could not but feel in her own heart, she turned the joke off with a 
laugh ; but at heart gave up for ever the idea of again attempting to la 
the foundation of the house of Stiff, and especially with Mr. Widge’s 
cement. 

Early on the following morning, a couple of delegates, in the interest- 
ing persons of the Misses Chuckchin, waited upon Mrs. Widge with a flag 
of truce, for the purpose—as not unfrequently happens after an engage- 
ment—of inquiring into the cause of dispute, and endeavouring to make 
terms of peace. After many long explanations on one side, and protesta- 
tions of total misunderstanding on the other, it was agreed that Mr. Ga- 
briel Widge himself, in person, should be admitted of the council. Upon 
his arrival, the two young diplomatists held a preparatory sitting with 
him in another room, after which they conducted him before his wife. 
They met in silence and with downcast eyes. In fact, Gabriel scarcely 
ever had been known to look so serious before. He felt that he was an 
injured man—the victim of village scandal, and of a wofully misled and 
passionate wife. While that wife herself had, by this time, become so 
far conscious that her maiden friend had only duped her, that for very 
shame and vexation she could not at first look her much-injured spouse 
in the face. At length, Gabriel said something about a pretty exposure 
—cutting a figure—and making one’s-self look ridiculous in the eyes of 
every body one knew; which drew from Mrs. Widge an allusion to infa- 
mous letters—hateful and anonymous old maids—other people's suspi- 
cions as well as her own—and an avowal that in all probability if he had 
been placed in her situation, he very likely would have done the same. 

Mr. Widge did not feel in a humour to stickle about trifles, and, there- 
fore, readily admitted the fact; so that a perfect reconciliation was 
effected between the two within half-an-hour after. Gabriel would fain 
have had his wife accompany them back to Mr. Daikin’s, but she stoutly 
refused to show her face in that quarter again, and only requested that 
he would return to London with her as early as possible. Consider- 
ing the events that had happened, it must be confessed that Gabriel 
did not himself feel quite comfortable at the idea of remaining much 
longer to be stared at, and, perhaps, laughed at besides, by the “ polite 
peasantry” of this country; and, consequently, was easily induced to give 
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in to herdesires. And, inasmuch also as the Misses Chuckchin expressed 
their weariness of a monotonous country life, and their perfect willing- 
ness to return immediately to town—a hurried departure was prepared 
for, and the following morning saw the whole party again on their way 
homewards. 

We cannot close the chapter without informing the reader, that not- 
withstanding this happy conclusion of a very awkward affair, Mrs. Widge 
subsequently fell back a little upon her previous notions, and occasionally, 
when slight differences arose—as arise they sometimes did—between her- 
self and her husband, failed not to remind him distantly of the Stiff busi- 
ness to the end of his natural life. She never, however, very happily 
for him, discovered that Launcelot himself penned that terrible letter 
with his own ingenious hand. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


MR. STRETCHER GIVES A BRIEF INSIGHT INTO HIS PROFESSION, AND 
ASSISTS LAUNCELOT IN FINDING A BACHELOR’S HALL: WITH A 
SUPPER AT MRS. NEVERDONE’S. 


Nor long after their return to London and hard work, our hero Launey 
opened his batteries upon his father, touching the subject of a separate 
establishment for himself. 

“ Forsake the paternal roof, Launcy !” exclaimed Gabriel,—‘‘ won’t do 
at all, my boy,—can’t spare you at that rate yet. What would your 
mother say, do you think ?” 

Be glad to get rid of me,” replied ‘the youth, ‘for she’s always com- 
plaining that | either paint the furniture, smear the chairs, or oil the carpets.” 

“ Oh, if that’sall,” answered Mr. Widge, “ we'll soon stopthat. She 
must know that furniture is mine, and them chairs is mine, and you ain’t 
going to have your genius nipped i’ th’ bud by her nonsense.” 

But Launce protested there were many other considerations to be 
taken into the account, and chiefly with respect to worldly appearances 
and the proper accommodation of sitters—a painting-room, at least, he 
must have in some other situation than the lane, and especially as he was 
now meditating upon and about to commence his first great production, 
the Siege of Troy. Casts would be required, dresses, armour, living 
models, and, in short, nearly as much actual material as is comprised in 
an ordinary broker’s shop. 

These and similar arguments had due weight with the elder Widge, 
because, in fact, he knew not how to combat them ; and at length he 
finally agreed that Launcelot should take a painting-room, but still con- 
tinue to live at home. 

About half-past ten that morning young Widge, accompanied by his 
friend Stretcher, set out on an exploring expedition. 

Every body will at once admit that in the matter of apartments 
an ‘“‘undeniable situation” is the first great requisite. But the 
situation first offered them was, in the opinion of the lady who had 
it to let, perfectly irresistible. ‘A livelier and pleasanter you couldn’t 
find, and pick London over. We have a gin-shop on each side, 
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sir, as has five bands a-day a-piece, and a’most all of ’em horneys and 
pistons, trombones and drums, besides pan-pipes.and a hurdy-gurdy all 

ing at vunce ; and sometimes we’re favoured, in at th’ bargain, vith 
a apes and a monkey as plays ‘ Home, sweet. home,’ and ‘ Oh no, we 
never, beautiful, sir. Yer needn’t niver guv un noat, ’cos the palaces 
pays for that, so it’s a riglar saving in going to hear concerts and orches- 
terers. And then, sir, for conveniency, there’s a matter of fifty or sixty 
homnibusses as goes up and down five or six times each every day,— 
more on a Sunday,— and runs till ‘leven o’clock at night. But, above 
all, we’re close within smell of the railroad,—pop down to the station 
in three minnits’ valk.” 

“Pon my honour,” exclaimed Stretcher, “I wonder your place is not 
snapped up before you have time to hoist a bill in the window.” 

“Tt is astonishing, sartinly, sir. I can’t account for it at all, sir.” 

“T should think you have many battles, too, amongst the applicants 
for the rooms as to which should have them ?” 

“Oh no, sir, nothing of that here! One of the peaceablest houses 
a-goin’, I assure you.” 

“Glad of it,” responded Stretcher; “ always keep out of the way of 
the constable if you can. Well, as we shan’t be likely to disturb your 
quiet,—for my friend here is a ranting, roaring dog, we won't waste an 
more of your invaluable time, so good morning, ma’am.—Come, Widge, 
let us get out of the way, for I hear that bandy-legged fellow blowing 

his pan-pipes already !” 
' And so saying, Stretcher dropped down stairs like a shot, and fairly ran 
the length of the street, until overtaken by Launcelot. 

The next place appeared more promising,and possibly might have 
been taken, but when Launcy began to act and talk professionally, by 
closing a portion of the shutters and asking his friend whether he thought 
it a good light to ‘throw on the subject,” he raised certain unpleasant 
visions in the imagination of the landlady which instantly prompted her 
to suggest, that if he was a gentleman of that description, she would 
much rather decline taking him in. In fact, after an Hour or two’s inef- 
fectual search, Launcelot began to suspect that individuals of his profes- 
sion were at a considerable discount amongst the lodging-house keepers, 
not a few of whom appeared to consider the question of their paying their 
way with regularity as very apocryphal; but at length he alighted on a 
place in a street leading from the south side of Oxford-street, which per- 
fectly suited his taste. It was one of those fine old houses which now lie 
under the misfortune of being both out of fashion and out of place,— 
with a large marbled hall, carved decorations, and a stone staircase of 
sufficient amplitude to admit of the easy ascent of three Daniel Lamberts 
abreast. The first floor, consisting of one extensive apartment quite 
eaual to the vastness of Launcy’s present views, and a goodly-sized room 
behind, he at once engaged, pour. J a provisional clause in his specifi- 
cation, that the first flight of stairs should be at his disposal and control, 
and also that (being the head occupant) his brass plate should stand in 
the very centre of the street door. 
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